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MADRAS REVENUE RECOVERY 
ACT, II OF 1864—1. 



Thb disparity between law and abstract 
justice is nowhere so strikingly exempli- 
fied as in the working of the Madras Reve- 
nue Recovery Act, II of 1864. The Reve- 
nue system of the Madras Presidency may 
not inaptly be likened to a vast private 
estate managed for its owner by agents 
who are unacquainted with the cultivators 
and the variety of interests possessed by 
them; but who, being invested with com- 
plete and arbitrary authority as regards the 
collection of rents, use that authority with 
no sparing hand in enforcing payment to 
the last farthing, regardless of from whom 
it is exacted, or of the rights trampled 
down in their reckless career. It may be. 
a startling fact, but it is nevertheless true, 
that our Revenue authorities do not in 
many cases know, nor do they care to 
know, who is the actual owner and occu- 
pier of Qovernment land, and as such re- 
sponsible for the dues of Government. This 
anomaly is attributable to this circum- 
stance. They recognise no one as the 
owner of land who has not a puttah for 
it in his name. The Courts of Law, on 
the other hand, do not regard the puttah 
as a title-deed of property, and often 
declare others than the actual puttah- 



holders to be the owners of the land in 
question. As a natural consequence, put- 
tahs are not so eagerly sought after aa 
they should otherwise be ; and to make 
matters worse, the Revenue authorities^ 
whose interest it ought to be to facilitate 
the registry of all titles, so as to ensuro 
the correct and equitable realization of the 
Government demand, ppsitively throw ob- 
stacles in the way of such registration by 
refusing to grant puttahs for fractions of 
survey fields. A puttah is granted by the 
[Revenue authorities when Government waste 
land is applied for and assigned for cultiva- 
tion, and the pattahdar is then registered 
as its owner and is ever after looked to for 
payment of the Government revenue ; but 
there is no compulsory provision for cor- 
recting this registry when the ownership is 
changed, i.e., when the puttahdar, in exer- 
cise of his undoubted right, alienates the 
land by sale, gift, mortgage, or otherwise : 
he may thus divest himself of that which 
constituted his liability to pay rent to Go- 
vernment, viz., the occupancy of Government 
land, without even intiinating the fact to the 
authorities ; so that, if after such alienation, 
the Government dues happen at any time 
to be unpaid, the puttahdar is still con- 
sidered the landholder, and service of notice 
on him is deemed sufficient to justify a 
recourse to the coercive measures provided 
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by the Revenue Recovery Act. This con- 
fusion^ combined with the stern and arbi- 
trary provisions of the Acfc itself^ compel our 
Revenae officers every day to give their 
conntenance and sanction to proceedings 
which their conscience condemns as nnjast 
and harsh^ but whose rigour they are 
powerless to check or modify. And the fact 
that all proceedings under this Act are 
initiated by^ and carried out through the 
agency of^ ill-paid and unscrupulous village 
officials^ does not certainly diminish these 
evils. 

We shall be better understood if we cite 
a few cases to illustrate some of the hard- 
ships which are of the commonest occur- 
rence, 

(I.) A obtains on darkast a survey field 
measuring say fifteen acres^ and a puttah is 
issued in his name by the Revenue authori- 
ties recognizing him as its owner. He 
then sells a portion of it^ say ten cawnies^ 
to a ryot^ and the remainder to C, a 
friend or relation of the maniagar of the 
village. The Revenue authorities, however, 
in accordance with Departmental Rules, 
decline to register B and C as the owners 
of portions of this field. B and enjoy 
their separate shares and pay their pro- 
portion of the revenue. C, aft-er a time, 
falls in arrears ; but process is issued against 
A, who has long ceased to enjoy the land, 
as he alone is still absurdly regarded by 
the Revenue Department as its owner, and 
as the defaulter to Qovemment. He either 
does not care what becomes of the land, 
or has run away, or is a man of straw. 
The first notice being unheeded, the land 
is attached and sold. B meanwhile remains 
in entire ignorance of all that is going 
on, and (if he lives far enough) in fancied 
security of his rights ; for having himself 
been most punctual in discharging his por- 
tion of the Government dues, he ''poor 
easy man'^ has no reason to suspect that 



anything is wrong. The land is then 
purchased for little or nothing by C, the 
actual defaulter himself, who is thus even 
benefited by his default. Very probably 
C purposely let himself fall into arrears, 
in order to get B's land sold, in view to 
purchasing it himself. The maniagar^s 
favour has helped to keep the proceedings 
secret from B; the maniagar not being 
legally bound to give any intimation to B, 
for he was not the puttahdar. He has done 
his duty by serving the notice on A, the 
ostensible landholder. The iniquity of this 
procedure passes comment ; and yet not a 
single provision of the Act or of the Reve- 
nue Rules have been violated in this trans- 
action. 

(II.) A, a puttahdar, mortgages the 
greater portion of his puttah land to B ; 
but puttah is not transferred to the name of 
the mortgagee, or cannot be transferred by 
reason of the mortgaged portion being less 
than a survey field. The latter, however, 
continues to enjoy the land and to pay for it ; 
when, owing to remissness in the payment 
of some one kist or another, notice is served 
on the puttahdar A, who, of course, does not 
care to communicate it to B. The land is 
attached and the sale is to come off in due 
course. B comes to hear of it at the last 
moment, on the day fixed for the sale. He 
runs with the fnoney in hot haste, and as 
the sale has not begun, offers to pay up the 
arrears and costs of process, and prays 
that the sale may be suspended. But the 
aathorities are powerless to help him, as Sec- 
tion S7 of the Act peremptorily provides that 
such tender must be made '' before sunset on 
the day previous to that appointed for the 
sale.^' B urges that but for the beating of 
the tom-toms and the gathering of people, 
he should have remained in utter ignorance 
of the intended sale of his land, and that 
he could not, therefore, have tendered the 
money earlier; but, stern as the bed of 
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Procrustes, the Revenue law knows no 
forbearance. It is inexorable, and must 
proceed with the work of ruin, not content 
with taking what is justly its due. The 
land is sold ; but worse than that, any sur» 
plus that might remain out of the sale pro- 
ceeds after satisfying the Government dues, 
is paid to A (vide Section 42), who alone 
is regarded as entitled to it, the Revenue 
oflScers knowing of no owner who has no 
puttah. A may be, and often is, a needy 
man ; and when he fiuds himself, after hav- 
ing mortgaged or sold away all his pro- 
perty, with an amount of ready cash which 
he never expected, much less hoped, to have, 
what wonder if he should take it into his 
head to give B the slip. Nor is this all : 
the land has been sold fi'ee of all incum- 
brances (Ibid) ; and the mortgagee, whose 
only fault may have been a slight want of 
punctuality, is a ruined man. This may be 
" Law but we are constrained to ask is 
it Justice?'' 

(III.) A, a puttahdar, was indebted to 
B, who having obtained a decree against 
his land, sued out execution and purchased 
the land at a Civil Court auction. Puttah, 
however, continued in the name of A, and 
at the time when his land was sold he was 
in arrears to Government; tut no steps 
were taken to recover it from him or even 
from B, who continCied to "enjoy the land 
and pay the current kists for four or five 
years, after which he sold it to C. The 
latter purchased it for its full value and 
continued to enjoy it. The advent of an 
energetic Revenue oflScer led to inquiry into 
the old balances due to Government, when 
it was discovered that four or five years* 
revenue was due to Government on C's 
land, such arrear of revenue having accrued 
during A's occupancy of the land. A was 
served with a notice, but on such notice 
being unheeded, the land which had passed 
through so many hands and was so long 



in the undisturbed enjoyment of C, was 
attached, notwithstanding that he had been 
most punctual in his own payments, and 
had paid a heavy price for the property 
in ignorance of the existence of any arrears^ 
of which the very authorities themselves 
were oblivious. Thus C was compelled 
to pay this amount at the risk of being 
deprived of his land. 

(IV.) A holds two separate pieces of 
land on a puttah* Being in arrears to the 
amount of Rupees 7 on field No. Ij the 
land is attached and sold for Rupees 15. 
The surplus sale proceeds, after deducting 
the arrears, are held in deposit to be refund- 
ed at some convenient time. Meanwhile^ 
he again owes to Government 3 Rupees 
on account of field No. 2, when the village 
officers, to pay him off for an old grudge, 
attach his field No, 2, while they could well 
have paid themselves the amount of the 
arrear in question out of the surplus sale 
proceeds of No. 1 field, 8 Rupees of which 
still remain to A^s credit in the public 
accounts, and thus have left him in the peace- 
ful enjoyment of his propQj^ty. The law gives 
a discretion to proceed either against real 
or personal property in the first instance ; 
but however hard A^s case may be, all the 
consolation he can get is an intimation that 
none of the proceedings held in the matter 
is opposed to the letter of the law. 

(V.) Twelve persons, one of whom is a 
maniagar of the village, are enjoying land 
on a joint puttah, each however cultivat- 
ing a distinct share and paying his quota 
separately to Government. As the Revenue 
authorities never take cognizance of the 
individual interest of each of the puttahdara 
in the land, nor of the proportions in which 
the Government dues are paid by them, the 
maniagar, whenever he falls in arrear, can, 
without violating the law, cause any one of 
his innocent co-sharers' portion of land 
to be attached or his effects distrained ; 
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and the reason of this is that " the land/' 
which means the whole or any portion of 
it, is " the security of the public revenue'^* 
and the liability of joint puttahdars is joint 
and several. 

Instances like the above can be multi- 
plied; but these have been selected from 
cases that havo actually .occurred, and are 
of almost daily recurrence. It behoves us, 
therefore, to examine into the causes that 
tend to these deplorable results, and to 
point out some means of mitigating such 
evils ; and this we shall endeavour to do in 
our next issue. 



THE EUCALYPTUS AS A DEFENCE 
AGAINST FEVER. 



The local press has already noticed in a 
short extract the disease-destroyipg power 
of the Australian Eucalyptus Globulus/^ 
and its capacity to reclaim swampy ground. 
We have now before us M. Oimbert's evi- 
dence on the subject, resulting, beyond the 
shadow of a doubt, in the efficacy of this 
noble tree in absorbing pestilential miasma 
in well known and dreaded localities. Jlf. 
Oimhert speaks from a practical and not a 
theoretical point of view, and cites the 
farm of Pardoch, twenty miles from Algiers 
on the banks of Hamyzes, most pesti- 
lential spot— where fever was ever present. 
In the spring of 1867, 13,000 6f the Euca- 
lyptus were planted, since which not one 
case of fever has occurred. With respect 
to its reclaiming marsh lands the writer 
remarks, " In the neighbourhood of Con- 
stantine, the farm of Ben Machydlin was 
equally in bad repute. It was covered 
with marshes both in summer and win- 
" ter; but in five years the whole ground 
" was dried up by 14,000 of these trees, 

• Vide Section 2. 



" and the farmers and children now enjoy 
excellent health.^' To talk of plant- 
ing trees in thousands is somewhat of an 
undertaking for individual proprietors; but 
we see no reason wliy a thin belt should 
not be made to surround feverish villajres 
in the vicinity of unhealthy jungles, espe- 
cially since M. Gimbert tells us of the 
perfect immunity from fever, at a station 
house at one of the ends of a viaduct in 
the department of Var, by the planting of 
only 40 of these trees. So unhealthy was 
this station^ thai a yearns residence was 
the outside limit for any official to remain, 
but now it enjoys the salubrity of any 
other station on the Hue. The West 
Indian Islands, Cuba in particular, where 
the tree has been largely introduced, is 
comparatively freo from fever and other 
paludal diseases. 

In India we do not recollt»ct seeing the 
tree, except in small numbers on the My- 
sore plateau, and in profusion on our hill 
tracts ; the soil and climate of the latter 
seeming to suit it admirably. .But we see 
no reason why it should not grow in our 
coflTee-producing districts, and by degrees 
acclimatize itself to drier soils. We recol- 
lect in our own smalF experience the power 
this tree has of absorbing water, if we 
may judge by its having destroyed more 
than one spriflg at Ootacamund. This 
quality may not perhaps be always an 
advantage; for to dry up a spring in a 
country already arid enough by nature, 
might depopulate a thriving village, and 

the remedy,'' in such a case, " would bo 
as bad as the disease.'' What the antisep- 
tic qualities of this wonderful tree are 
we are not told ; bnt to those who know 
it we re-call the pleasant odour emitted 
when passing in its vicinity — a smell not 
unlike camphor and peppermint combined. 
Should the tree possess the virtues given 
to it in the paper we quote from^ we see 
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no reason why a plantation should not be 
made at Kalir, at the foot of the Neilgher* 
ries ; and if saocessful, the line of rail 
could be extended to the extreme foot, and 
the deadly fever — the bug-bear of the loca- 
lity — defied. 

We commend the experiment to Govern- 
ment, and to planters and others, whose 
occupations lie in such localities. Our own 
experience is that the Eucalyptus Olobulus 
will not grow in the low countries, or sur- 
vive a hot season, but acjcHmatitation may 
do much to remedy this. Nature, when 
assisted by art, is ever kind, and we see no 
reason why the seeds from those trees 
growing oH the Mysore plateau should not 
with care be successfully germinated and 
reared below the ghauts. The wood of all 
the Eucalypti is useful for building and 
mechanical wants : the very leaves can be 
utilized in expressing from them an essen- 
tial oil largely used by perfumers, and for 
roofing shingles as it splits even and 
easily. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



To the Editor of the Revenue Begiater. 

Sir, 

At page 326 of the Bevenue Begiater for 
November last, one of your eorrespondents has 
stated it as his opiuion, and you seem to agree 
with him, tbat when a piece of land is sold for 
arrears of rent under the Madras Act VIII of 
1805, the purchaser buys it subject to the incum- 
brances upon the land. 

It has always been the practice, as far as I 
am aware, to view the rent on land as the 
first charge against it., all others being subordi- 
nate to it ; and no difference has ever been made 
in this respect between rent and revenue. In 
Section 32 of the Rent Recovery Act, it is pro- 
vided that " the prior claim to rent due" shall 
not be barred by claims of "previous sale, 
mortgage/' Ao.^ when the products arising from 



that land are attached. When such prior 
claim is granted as regards moveable property, 
which is m the slightest degree connected with 
the land, it appears to me that the claim must 
d fortiori hold good with regard to the land 
itself. Farther, in the latter portion of Section 
40, it is stated that the rules regarding the 
sale of moveable property shall be followed in 
the case of immoveable property. We should 
consequently read the sevei-al provisions regard- 
ing the sale of moveable and immoveable pro- 
perty togetlier ; and by taking Section 32 
along with Section 40, it seems to me clear 
that it was the intention of the legiHlatnre that 
the rent on land should have priority over all 
other incumbrances on it. You will observe in 
Section 82 that even in cases of sale, no title is 
allowed as against the rent due to the landlord, 
and I am therefore of opinion that your cor- 
respondent ** P" is wrong in his view that D (in 
the case stated by him) takes the land subject 
to C*s lien on it. The judgment of the Privy 
Council, cited by ** P", seems to go upon the 
principle that, under the peculiar circumstances 
of that case, it would be inequitable, in the 
absence of positive law, to declare that the first 
purchaser lost bis right to the laud by the sub- 
sequent sale. I do not know what the Statute 
law is on the subject in Bengal. Here it has 
long been held that the land is pecurity for its 
rent, and this has been upheld and confirmed 
by subsequent legislative enactment. 

Yours obediently, 

X. Y. 



To the Editor of tJie Revenue Begister, 

Sir, 

Observing from the advertisement in the 
Madras Mail that you wish to receive com- 
munications regarding various subjects, includ- 
ing cattle breeding, I wish to call attention to 
a suggestion made by Mr. Dykes, formerly 
Collector of Nellore, regarding a proposed im- 
provement in cattle breeding in that distnct, 
whereby a very large increase might be made 
to the stock. 

It is well known that the Nellore cattle are 
a very superior breed, both for heavy draught 
and for milking purposes, and the question 
arises why the breed of cattle should be better 
in that district than in adjoining ones, such 
as Cuddapah, North Arcot, &o. In point of 
fact, so far as I have learned, the so-called 
Nellore cow is the product not of the Nellore 
plains, but of the hilly country to the north of 
Ongole and the Palnid of Guntoor, now 
EIrishna District. 

In almost all districts which breed cattle, 
they are pastured in the hilly ranges where the 
jungle grass is of a very nutritive quality; 
but this £Eict; by itself^ will not account for the 
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pre-eminence of a particular breed, since it is 
common to all. 

May not the Nellore breed have been origin- 
ally derived fi*om the table lands of Central 
India, or from Gnjerat, where the cattle attain 
a size never seen iu more southern parts. 

It is stated that in Nellore the cow is not 
pat to the bull till she attains years and is of 
full growth. Mr. Dykes' suggestion was to 
attempt earlier breeding, such as is adopted 
with the improved and earlier matured breeds 
at home, and so increase the number of calves 
a cow is able in the course of nature to drop» 

There can be no doubt that the proposition, 
if adopted, would lead to an increase of stock ; 
but, on the other hand, the native breeder may 
have reason for the deferred period at which 
the cow is put to the bull. 

It niay be that calves borne by a cow which 
has attained her full growth and strength are 
of a superior size and constitution to those 
produced by younger cows, and that this may 
be the reason which influences the breeders of 
stock ; and that so far from the suggested 
increase being an advantage, it might lead to 
the deterioration of the breed. 

At all events it would be a matter of inter- 
est to know the exact age at which the cow 
should be allowed to bear. 

I have inspected vast herds of cattle grazed 
in the hilly taluk of GoUegal and the above 
ghaut portion of the Bowany taluk, from 
which are prodaced^ valuable bullock, allied 
in appearance to, if not identical with, the 
Salem and Mysore, breed : these are all sold 
off at 18 months or so. But I have not seen 
cows approaching the size and build of the 
Nellore cow ; and so there seems some founda- 
tion for the idea that the Nellore breed of 
large cattle may have originally been from a 
northern breed. 

The snlrject of cross breeds is also one of 
interest. Many years ago I was requested to 
send a lot of Nellore bidls to Tanjore to cross 
with the indigenous cow. I did not think the 
experiment would succeed, because of the dis- 
parity of size. But my objection was over- 
ruled, and subsequently heard that the bulls 
were found useless from the above cause, and 
were sold off at a loss. No irrigated districts, 
or those with a heavy rainfall, seem to produce 
large cattle, for the local breed in Tanjore, 
Tinnevelly, Ooimbatore and Malabar are small, 
and it is cheaper to import cattle from Mysore 
and Nellore, than to attempt to breed them 
locally. Even in Ouddapah and Bellary this 
plan is atepted by the ryots, and I have heard 
of as much as Rupees 600 being given for a 
pair of large Nellore bulls for heavy plough- 



ing work, or for raising water from the deep 
wells. The natives are keenly alive to the 
value of breed. I have been offered Rupees 40 
for a ten months* bull calf of the Nellore breed, 
which would require to have been kept two 
years before it could be of any service. 

If, therefore, we find that the people are well 
aware of the valae of a breed and acquainted 
with the best means of producing it, is there 
really any advantage in cattle shows ? The 
cattle are produced not with a view to earn 
anv ** present'* from Government, as the prize 
is looked upon, but for trade and profit. 

t attended in 1854 one of these shows held 
at Vinuconda in the Quntoor District, and the 
size and quality of^the bulls shown could not 
have been surpassed. 

Is there any reason to suppose that the breed 
has been since improved in consequence of re- 
wards ? 

The indigenous breed is shown and rewarded, 
but that seems all. No cattle are brought at ex- 
pense and risk from distance to compete ; in fact, 
no one will undergo such risk unless assured 
of success ; and the reward even would not pay 
the expenses. There does not seem to be an 
analogy with Great Britain in such exhibi- 
tions : there cattle are carried with facility to 
the place of show ; distances are not so great, 
and exhibitors are richer ; and sales on the spot 
obviate loss. The result seems little better 
than Lord Elgin's prize of Rupees 10,000 for 
the beet sample of cotton, which was gained by 
a party of European exti'action, out of a few 
acres hired for the experiment; and the only 
other competitor was Ramreddy, the largest 
cotton cultivator of the Guddapah District, who 
was induced to compete, but who was not 
able to render an account of the mode and prin- 
ciple of cultivation as required by the terms of 
the prize. This money could not have produced 
any good effect. ^ 

To sum up ; what seems to be required in this 
country is a jonmal in which all improve- 
ments or useful suggestions in regard to hus- 
bandry, cattle breeding, horticulture, building, 
&c., might be recorded! It should not be con- 
fined to official communications, for officials 
are not so well posted in these matters as 
others, and the official record of experiments 
is usually a melancholy report of failures. 

It should be free from personalties which, 
owing to the state of the digestive organs, are 
so frequent ; and if each would contribute his 
quota of experience, some good might result. 

Yours faithfully, 

X. 

10 not oar Joarxud exactly what is required f^-^ED. R.R, 
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HER MAJBSTY^S PRIVY COUNCIL. 



[Bengal Oasb.] 

Zemindary — ImparUhUity — Succession — Sjpecial 
custom — Mitahshara — Daydbaga, 

8. S., otvn&r of a taluk in Bhaugulpore, died 
leaving two sons^ M, and P. if., the elder, suC' 
ceeded to the taluk, and having died was suo- 
ceeded by his son D., who again demised leaving 
his infamt daughter his heir. The question 
was who should take the taluk; this infant 
daughter, or her greai uncle F, ? 

The case made for the daughter was that the 
estate was impaHihle and must descend in the 
line of the elder son. The case for P. was that 
the estate was joint family property ; that the 
law of th^ Mitakshara prevailed in BhauguU 
pore, and that on the death therefore of D., the 
estate fell to P. It appeared, however, that the 
estate was originally attached to the Zillah of 
Beerhhoon, where the Daydbaga prevailed, and 
was only recently transferred to Bhaugulpore : 
the further question raised therefore was whe^ 
iher the Dayabaga or the Mitakshara was to be 
applied ; for under the former, the daughter 
would at all events succeed to the half share of 
her father D. ; whereas under the MitaksharOf 
P, would succeed to D,^s half share also, sub- 
ject to the daughter's maintenance. 

Held thai, as the property was admittedly ances- 
tral, P. was at all events entitled to half the 
taluk ; but that, in the absence of specific find- 
ings and evidence on the point, the case must be 
remanded for trial of the issue whether in cmt- 
sequence of tlie transfer of the taluk from Beer^ 
bhoon to BJiaugulpore, the succession to the 
remaining half was to be governed by the Mi- 
takshara or the Dayabaga. 

Jadgment of the Lords of the Jadicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council on the appeal of 
the Court of Wards on behalf of Mnssamnt 
Sheo Soondooree v. Pirthee Singh and others, 
from the High Court of Judicature at Fort 
William in Bengal, delivered 19fch November 
1872. 



Presetit. 

Sir Jambs W. Colvile. 
Sir Barnes Peacock. 
Sir Montague Smith. 
Sir Robert P. Coluer, 

Sir Lawrence Peel. 

This appeal was heard some months ago. 
Whilst it stood for jadgment their lordships 
were asked to suspend their decision, in the 
hope that a proposed compromise would be 
effected. They have since been informed that 
the negotiations for a compromise have failed, 
and that the parties desire to have their lord- 
ships' jadgment; which I now proceed to deli- 
ver : — 

The question in the cause was the right of 
succession to an estate called Taluk Sankra, 
forming part of Tuppa Belputta in Zillah 
Bhaagalpore. The estiebte was onquestionably 
held by Soomaer Singh, the common ancestor 
of the appellant and respondent, and, haviug 
been resumed by Qovernment with the rest of 
Tnppa Belputta, was temporarily settled with 
him in 1840. Soomaer Singh died in Mai'ch 
1851. 

The case of the respondent (the plaintiff in 
the cause) as stated in the plaint is that 
Soomaer Singh left two sons, viz., Manick 
Singh, and the respondent, the latter being a 
minor at the date of his father's death, and 
continuing to be so until March 1865 ; that 
Manick Singh took possession of the property, 
bnt, at least in law, held 4t on behalf of him- 
self and his infant brother as members of a 
joint and undivided Hindoo family; that on 
Manick's death his son Darbejoy took his 
place as managing member of the joint family ; 
that on the death of Durbejoy, leaving only 
a daughter, the respondent became entitled, 
under the law of the Mitakshai'a, which is the 
law of Zillah Bhaagalpore, to the whole estate, 
the daughter (the appellant) being entitled 
only to maintenance ; but that, nevertheless, 
he had been dispossessed by the Court of Wards, 
acting on her behalf, which had since procured 
a permanent settlement of the property to be 
made in her favour. • 

The case made by the Court of Wards on 
behalf of the appellant is that Soomaer Singh 
left only one legitimate son, viz., Manick (the 
respondent being illegitimate) ; and, accord- 
ingly, that the estate descended from Soomaer 
to Manick, from Manick to Durbejoy, and 
from the latter to the appellant. The answer 
set up also an alternative defence, viz., that 
according to the custom and usage of the family 
of Soomaer Singh, and the Zemind|pi in the 
neighbourhood, the right of inheritance has 
generally been vested in the lino of the family 
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of the eldest sou in succession. The only issues 
settled in the cause (page 72) were — 

1. Whether the respondent is the legitimate 
or illegitimate son of Soomaer Singh. 

2. Whether the law of primogeniture obtains 
in the family of Soomaer Singh or not. 

A further question, which does not appear 
on the pleadings, was rained in the course of 
the suit, vis., whether the district in which the 
estate is situate (Tuppa Belputta), having been 
transferred as late as 1795 from Zillah Beer- 
bhoom, of which it was theretofore part, to 
Zillah Bhangulpore, the general law of succes- 
sion to be applied to the case was that of the 
Dajabaga, or that of the Mitakshara. 

The respondent being out of possession, the 
burthen of maintaining the first issue, of course, 
lay upon him. And if he has not done so, 
his suit must stand dismissed. But if it be 
assumed that, as the High Court has found, 
he has succeeded in establishing his legitimacy, 
it becomes material to consider what in such 
a case would be the remaining questions be- 
tween the parties. 

The property is admitted to be ancestral ; and 
the family, if not admitted, must be presumed 
to be joint. Hence, in the absence of a special 
law of descent, founded on family or other 
custom, the estate at Soomaer's death would 
descend to his two sons as Hindoo co- parceners ; 
and on Manick*s death, Durbejoy would succeed 
only to his father's moiety. The respondent, 
therefore, wottld unquestionably be entitled to 
at least a moiety of t])e estate. 

Whether he would be entitled to more depends 
on the question, what is the general law of 
succession to be applied ? Under the law of 
the Mitakshara he would succeed to Durbejoy's 
share, subject to his daughter's right to mainte- 
nance; under the law of the Dayabaga she 
would succeed to her father's share, in prefer- 
ence to her uncle. 

To establish, therefore, the appellant's title 
to the whole estate, she must prove a special 
and customary rule of succession ; t6 establish 
her title to even a moiety, she must show that 
the succession is to be regulated by the law of 
the Dayabaga. 

Again, the second issue, as settled, does not 
comprehend the whole of what is essential to 
the appellant's title to the whole estate. For, 
let it be granted that the rule of primogeniture 
did obtain in Soomaer Singh's family, that 
circumstance would, no doubt, support the title, 
first of MjBinick, and afterwards of Durbejoy to 
the esta£|8 impartible. But on the death of 
BurbejoJ^fc next male member of the joint- 
family wotOd, under the law of the Mitakshara, 
be entitled to succeed to tho ancestral estate, 



though impartible, in preference to the daughter 
of the last holder. This was admitted in tho 
Sivaganga ca«e, although, on the ground that 
the impartible estate in question wus the sepa- 
rate acquisition of the last holder, it was there 
ruled that it ought to descend, according to the 
rule of succession to 8epai*ate estate, to his 
widow. Hence, to make out the appellant's 
title to the whole estate, it must be shown 
both that by custom it was impartible, and 
descended • according to the law of primogeni- 
ture ; and also that either by special family 
custom, or by the operation of the law of tho 
Dayabaga, as the law which should govern 
the case, she, on the death of her father, was 
entitled to succeed to it, in preference to her 
gi*eat uncle. 

It is next to be considered what are the 
proper findings on the settled issues. 

The Principal Sudr Ameen altogether omitted 
to decide the first. The High Court, on a 
careful review of the evidence, came to the con- 
clusion that the plaintiff (the present respond- 
ent), had established his legitimacy; and, at 
the close of the argument at the bar, their lord- 
ships were clearly of opinion that no case had 
been made for disturbing that finding. 

Upon the question of the alleged family 
custom, the decisions of the two lower Courts 
were in conflict; the Principal Sudr Ameen 
holding that the evidence showed that tho 
estate was impartible, and that the appellant 
was entitled to succeed to it. It is not, how- 
ever, very dear whether he rested the appel- 
lant's right of succession on family custom, or 
on the law of the Dayabaga, treating that as 
the law which was to govern the case. Tho 
High Court held that there was no proof of 
any custom which varied the ordinary law of in- 
heritance ; that the law to be applied was that 
of the Mitakshara ; and, consequently, that the 
respondent was entitled to recover the whole 
estat^. • 

The point to be first considered on this part 
of the case is, whether the first of these propo- 
sitions of the High Court is correct. 

The fresh evidence adduced by the appellant 
in support of the alleged custom is very slight. 
Of the five witnesses called by her, two only 
speak to the custom. One of these does not 
put it higher than a custom by which tho eldest 
son takes the whole estate ; and, in answer to 
the plaintiflf's pleader, admits (thereby recog- 
nizing the applicability of the Mitakshara}, 
that on the death of the eldest sou, after he 
has taken possession of the property, leaving 
only a daughter, the brother would take before 
the daughter. (See page 72, line 39). 

Thtf documentary evidence does not carry tho 
case much further. Mr. Sutherland's report 
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does not show more tlian tbafc in tbe year 1819 
there Tvas great confasion and anoertaiutj as 
to the nature of tbe sub- tenures in Tuppa Bel- 
pnttab ; that Soomaer Singh was then claiming 
many villages to which be was not entitled ; 
that tbe documents of title produced by him 
"were untrustworthy; and that if the villages 
specified in List No. 1, page 35 (qf which only 
two are identified as villages, now in dispute) 
were originally held on a gliatwallee tenure, 
the ghatwals in that district (see page 29, line 
60) bad virtually ceased to be such, and bad 
become mere under- farmers. It does not appear 
-what was done on this report ; but it is certain, 
that many years after its date, t.e.y in 1840, the 
taluk in dispute was resumed by Government, 
and settled as ordinary malgoozary land with 
Soomaer Singh. 

Tbe other documentary evidence of the appel- 
lant proves little or nothing. But it is remark- 
able that tbe proceedings for tbe mutation of 
names on the deaths of Soomaer and Manick, 
which form part of it, contain the usual inquiry 
whether there were other heirs of the deceas- 
ed ; and that in neither instance was the claihi 
expressly assei-ted as one founded on the right 
of primogeniture. 

On the other band, it is singular that the 
strongest evidence in favour of the position 
that the estate had been treated as in the nature 
of a Raj is to be found in the oral testimony 
given on the part of tbe respondent (See in 
particular witness No. 5, page 28). But this 
evidence would at most prove ihat the property, 
though held as a Kaj, belonged to a joint 
family, of which, not invariably, tbe eldest son 
of the last bolder, but the most competent male 
member, was entitled to succeed as Rajah; 
and, further, that the original possessions of the 
family, viz., those held by Jyo Singh, bad been 
tbe subject of partition. 

On the whole, whatever may have been tbe 
earlier history of tbe estate, which was, at 
most, only a sub- tenure of scftne kind und^r 
the Rajah of Beerbhoom, there seems to their 
lordships to be no sufficient ground for disturb- 
ing the conclusion of the High Court, that 
since the resumption it is to be treated as sub- 
ject to the general law of succession. 

The result of this is that, if there are no 
legitimate descendants of Soomaer Singh other 
than tbe respondent and the appellant, tbe 
resf^ondent is entitled in any case to recover 
half the estate ; and, if the general law of 
succession is that of the Mitaksbaia, to recover 
the whole. 

What, then, is the general law of inheritance 
by which the case is to be governed ? 

The High Court applied the law of tjie 
Witakshara as that which undoubtedly rules in 
Ziilah BhaugDlpore *, and refused to listen to 



the plea founded on the transfer of Tuppa BeU 
putta from Beerbhoom to Bhaugulpore in. 1795, 
treating it as ^* started at tbe eleventh hour 
on appeal." This last position is not, in their 
lordships* view, correct ; because the point is 
expressly taken by the Principal Sudr Ameen 
in bis judgment, and seems to have beea 
one ground of bis decision. (See page 77^ 
line 40). 

Tbe applicability of the Dayabhaga to the 
case may depend upon either of two circum- 
stances. It may be that the whole of the 
transferred district has continued to be govern- 
ed by its old law, in which case tbe law would 
be an exceptional local law ; or the particular 
family, though now domiciled in a ziilah govern- 
ed by the Mitaksbara law, may have continued 
to retain the law of tbe Bengal school as an 
exceptional family law. If the first state of 
things exists, the fact must be notorious to 
those who administer justice in that part of 
tbe country. The second state of things would 
require to be shown by evidence, and the 
record contains no evidence on this point. 
Nor the pleadings and issues being what they 
are, could it be expected to do so P 

Tbe two lower Courts being, in CEWst, in con- 
flict as to the law applicable to tbe case, aud 
tbe question having been insufficiently tried, it 
seems to their lordships desirable to remand 
the cause for further inquiry on this point. 

The case has hitherto been dealt with as if 
there could be no dispute as to the property, 
except between tbe appellant and respondent. 
The High Court has almost assumed this to bo 
so, remarking, incidentally "tpage 82, line 56), 
that of the four sons of Soomaer, other than 
Manick, Pirthee was the only survivor. Ou 
the argunnent of tbe appellant, however, it was 
shown, that on tbe face of tbe oral evidenco 
given for tbe respondent., it was stated, that of 
these sons, Teeluck at least was legitimate, and 
bad left issue (see pages 24 and 25). This fact 
(if true) would affect the original shares of the 
respondent and Durbejoy in Soomaer's estate ; 
though, unless Teeluck outlived Durbejoy, it 
would not affect the respondent's right to 
succeed to that person's share, whatever it 
may have been, 

Tbe respondent having to recover by force 
of his own title, is bound to show that the 
whole inheritance of Soomaer is, according 
to the law of the Mitaksbara, now vested 
in him ; and bis own evidence leaves so much 
doubt on this point, that a remand upon it 
also seems to be necessaiy. 

The learned counsel for tbe appellant sought 
also to set up a jus iertii, as regards ^tt^e of 
the earlier generations of this family^Aear* 
ing in the Genealogical Table at pag^BK It 
seems to be clear that there was a pai'tition 
of sonic kind amongst the sons of the original 
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ancestor Jye Singb ; but it is not so clear that 
the share of Tribhoobun, one of these sons, 
'was ever divided amongst Soomaer and his 
other sons. 

Their lordships, however, are not disposed 
to invite litigation, by extending the iuqniry 
beyond the descendants of Soomaer. Both 
parties have come into Court representing him 
to have been the sole owner of the estate ; and 
if there were co-sharers with him, and there 
are now descendants of such co-sharers, it will 
be open to them, whatever may be the result 
of this suit, to assert their title in another and 
independent suit. 

Their lordships will, therefore, humbly advise 
Her Majesty to affirm the decree under appeal 
in so far as it declares that the respondent was 
tho legitimate son of Soomaer Singh ; to reverse 
the rest of the said decree ; and to remand the 
cause to the High Court, with directions to 
determine the appeal from the decree of the 
Principal Sudr Ameen, pursuant to the pro- 
visions of Section 354 of Act VIII of 1859, 
after causiog the following issues to be tried, 
viz. : — 

1st. Whether Soomaer Singh left any and 
what legitimate sons, other than Manick Singh, 
in the pleadings mentioned, and the respond- 
ent; and, if so, whether they are living or 
dead; and, if any of them are dead, when 
they respectively died, and whether they have 
left any and what male descendants. 

2ndly. Whether the estate of Soomaer 
Singh, whicb was formerly within the limits 
of Zillah Beerbhoom, having been transferred 
to Zillah Bhaugulpore, the succession thereby 
becomes liable to be regulated by the law of 
the Mitakshara ; or whether, by reason of any 
local or family custom, such saccession, not- 
withstanding the transfer, continues to be 
governed by the law of the Dayabhaga. 

Their lordships will also recommend that 
the costs of this appeal, on both sides, be tax- 
ed ; aad that the amount of such taxed costs 
be oeiifted to the High Courf, and be dealt 
with IqTtliat Court as part of tho costs in the 
cause. 



ORDERS OF THE BOARD 
OP REVENUE. 



No. XX. 

Standing No. 391-0. 

Collectors' sanction necessary for prosecl'- 
TiON OF Village MAGfsxRATES. 

Froceedhigs of ihe Board of Jlevcnne, dated 2Sth 
Novemher 1873, No. 2,429. 

G. 0., dated 22nd Prosecutions of Vil- 

October 1873, No. 1,682, lage Magistrates for 

Judicial Depai*tment, offences committed by 

communicated to all tliem in theii* mngis- 

CoUectors with Board's terial capacity sTiould 

Proceedings, dated 10th not be permitted by 

November 1873, Misccl- Collectors without 

laneoas No. 7,630. thcii' own sanction. 



No. XXI. 
Standing No. 2.j1-1. 

Extra Pay to Customs-House Officials for 
extra work. 

Troceedings of the Board of Reveinic^ dated 
2Sth Novemher 1873, No, 2,430. 

Clauses 3 and 4, Section 1, pnge 1, of the 
t revised Sea Customs Manual, from the word 
I "parties*^ to the word " Jioluhajs'* are cancelled, 
j For these the following rules, sanctioned in 
' Board's Proceedings, dated 23rd May 1872, 
I Miscellaneous No. 3,735, should be substi- 
tuted :— 

Customs-house officials, who may be requir- 
ed to transact business at the Customs-house 
out of office-hours for the convenicuce of 
sh'ip-owners and others, shall bo entitled to 
extra remuneration according to the following 
scale : — 

From 6 to 7-30 a.m., or 5 to 7 p.m., half day's 
pay. 

From 6 to 9-30 a.m., or 5 to 9 p.m., or later, 
one day's pay. 

One day's full pay to all Conicopollies and 
Peons for working out of office-hours, either 
morning or evening. 

On Sundays and close-holidays, two days' 
full pay for all Customs officers, including 
Conicopollies and Peons. 

2. These rules are applicable to all ports. 
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CCLTtTATlON OF PaRA CaODTCHOUC IN MAtABAR. 

Proceedings of the Madras Govemment, Revenue 
Bepartmeni, lOth November 1873. 

Head the following papers i — 

From Major R. H. BEDDOME, Inspector 
of ForesM, Ootacamund, to the Hon. R. A. 
DAL YELL, Acting Secretary to Govern- 
ment, Revenue Department, dated Ootaca- 
mund, 11th August 1873, No. 1,861. 

With reference to G. O., No. 766, of the 
22nd July 1873, I have the honour to inform 
you that the Paid Caoutchouc (different species 
of Hevea) appear to grow in tropical Ameiica 
from about 6 N. to 5 S. latitude at or near the 
Bca-level in a humid climate, with a mean tem- 
perature of 78^ or 80°, with the extremes at 
70° and 90° and an annual rain-fall of 60 to 
90 inches. All these conditions can be obtained 
in Ceylon and along the Travancore ghauts at 
1,000 to 2,000 feet elevation ; but the farther 
north we go, the longer becomes the season of 
drought. At Neliumbore the seasons differ 
considembly : some yeai-s the north-east mon- 
soon quite fails, and the March and April 
showers are alsO sometimes a failure ; in such 
years there may be a draught of five or nearly 
six months ; there is always some three mouths 
of exceedingly dry weather. The failure of 
the north-east monsoon is, however, unusual at 
Neliumbore ; but as this monsoon seldom 
extends to Coorg and South Canara, the longer 
season of drought is usual in these more northern 
diblricts. 

2. The Hevea is clo.sely allied to the Aleurltes 
(often called the Belgam Walnut) — a tree ori- j 
ginally introduced into this Presidency from 
the Moluccas, but now grovving admirably at 
Manantoddy and other parts ot» Wynaad. 

3. Thouoh I am afraid that March and 
April at Nelluniboio might be fatal to young 
seedlings of Hevea, I believe it would answer I 
on the Carcoor ghaut at 1,500 or 2,000 feet \ 
elevation, and probably at Manantoddy; but, ' 
as there can be no haiMu in trying it on a small ' 
scale at Neliumbore, I would suggest that, if a ' 
box of seedlings or seed packed in soil can be ; 
obtained, the Collector of [Malabar should try ^ 
it at all three places ; the forest officer at Nel- 
iumbore can look after those to be planted on 
the Carcoor slopes, aud the Wynaad forest 
officer those at Manantoddy. 

4'. If a box can be also sent to Travancore, 
I would suggest that they should be tned at 
Peermede and the western slopes at a lower 
/ elevation, and also to a small extent iu the ' 

^ Trevaudi'um gai-dens. [ 



Proceedings of the Board of Revenue, dated 
20th August 1873, No. 1,615. 

Read the following Proceedings of the Madras 
Government, dated 22nd July 1873, No. 766, 
Revenue Department : — 

Abstract. — Trees yielding Pard Buhber.-^ 
Forwarding, for report, to the Board of Reve- 
nue, Inspector of Forests, and the Resident of 
Travancore, despatch from the Secretary of 
State regai'ding the cultivation of — in India. 

The Board of Revenue have the honour to 
answer the reference contained in G. 0., dated 
22nd ultimo, No. 766. 

2. The description given by Mr. Collins iu 
his report of the habitat of the tree which 
produces the Para Caoutchouc (Hevea) con- 
vinces the Board that it may be expected to 
flourish on the Western Coast of this Presi- 
dency, and its product being more valuable and 
purer than that of any other rubber-bearing 
tree, the Board would give this species the pre- 
ference. 

3. The climate and rain- fall of the Malabar 
Coast districts closely resemble those of tho 
province of Para ; in the latter province, bow- 
ever, the region where the Hevea is abundant 

is an alluvial flat inundat- 
Page 7, Report, ed part of the year, and tha 

soil is " nowhere sandy but 
always either a stiff clay, alluvium, or vegetable 
mould.*' 

4. Such conditions would not all be met 
with iu Malabar : an experilheut on a tnoderate 
scale would show whether the formation of 
plantations might be undertaken with the hopo 
of success. In tho still uncleared parts of the 
Sunderbunds it would seem that every condi- 
tion under which tho tree thrives in Pari would 
be present. 

5. The Ficiis elastlca is found to he widely 
distributed throughout the forests of Assam : 
it already adds considerably to the Forest reve- 
nue. If it were introduced into the forests 
of the Western Ghauta there could be little 
doubt of its thriving, and like other kindred 
species it is especially easy to propagate. 

6. Of the climbing shrubs the best appear 
to be the Madagascar Vahea and the Borneau 
Urceola : the former produces the most valua- 
ble caoutchouc, and the climate of the forests 
of the Western Ghauts would probably suit 
it well. The Inspector of Forests will have 
recorded his opinion on the advisability of cul- 
tivating any climbing plant in reserved forests ; 
the Board believe such cultivation to be objec- 
tionable where valuable timber is sought to be 
produced. " ' 

7. If, however, plantations of the Hevea 
should be formedj it, seem that one of 
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the creeping producers of caoutchouc might be 
tried in those plantationfl, as the Hevea thrives 
in its native habitat in the most densely-tangled 
forest. 

8. On a review of the Whole facts brought 
to notice in Mr. Collins* report and Dr. Brandis* 
Memorandum, the Board incline to the belief 
that the proper locality in which to extend the 
cultivation of the Ficus elastica is its native 
province of Assam and the forests adjacent, 
while for the introduction of the exotic, 
Hevea and Vahea, they think suitable sites 
for plantations are likely to be found on the 
Western Ghauts, and especiallv in Travan- 
core. The superior quality of the produce of 
these last-named species alone induce the Board 
to recommend their trial, for some uncertainty 
would attend their introduction ; while the 
Ficus elasiica flourishes in Ceylon (where a 
Member of the Board has seen fine and pro- 
ductive specimens in the Government Gardens 
near Kandy), and there can be little doubt 
that it would find the climate of the Western 
Ghauts and Travancore congenial. 

From G. A. BALLARD, Esq., Resident in 
Travancore and Cochin, to the Hon. W. 
HUDLBSTON, Chief Secretary to Govern- 
ment, Fort St. George, Gotacamuud, dated 
Trevandrum, 11th October 1873, Ko. 89. 

Adverting to G. 0., dated 22nd July 1873, 
No. 766, I have the honour, after communi- 
cating with the Dewans of Travancore and 
Cochin, and, through them, with the respective 
Conservators of Fq|;ests, to observe that the 
climate and conditions of many portions of 
Travancore and Cochin appear very suitable 
for the growth of trees yielding the Caoutchoac 
of commerce. There are several indigenous 
trees and plants yielding milky juices &om 
which Caoutchouc perhaps may be extracted, 
but experiment alone can determine whether 
the process would bo remunerative or not. 

2. The Conservator of Forests, Travancore, 
mentions especially the 
• aJ06^AlOOC51 Pachotti* (laonandra acu- 
fVide Drury'fl •^"*«^«J>t a large tree 

"Useful Plants of ^'T^^^ .^^ 

Tnilin. " nsLOPi 2fi8 elcvatiou of from 2,000 

India, page2b». ^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ 

and submits solne samples with a memorandum 
as to their preparation, 
J Will be sent which I forwardj with this 

by banghy. letter. There are other 

trees yielding somewhat 

similar juice in abundance that may be found 

useful. 

8. The Conservator of Forests, Cochin, 
speaks of cuttings of the Ficus elasiica as hav- 
ing been occasionally put down, but little atten- 
tion was paid to their conservation. They 



eeera, however, only to require the most ordi- 
nary protection from the depredations of cattle,- 
&G., to flourish. One put down some fifteen 
years ago is said to be 2 feet 8 inches i*ound 
the base of the trunk and 1 foot 4| inches and 
1 foot 3 inches round the lower brauches. 

He also mentions the Isonandra a/mminata 
above said ns producing 
Called in Cochin, an inferior Gutta-percha, 
aJO^, Pali. and alludes to others that 

probably would yield the 
product. 

4. If any plants or seeds are supplied, I am 
sure experiments will be made with care and 
attention. 

5. This is not the first time attention has 
been turned to this matter. 

I enclose, for easy reference, copy of a report 
submitted by General CuUen in 1859 on the 
subject of Gutta-percha. 

I have not any information regarding the 
young trees of the true Gatta-percha mentioned 
by him in paragraph 10 of his report, but will 
make inquiries regarding them. 

Order thereon, 10th November 1873, No. 1,25^ 

Ordered that these reports be forwarded to 
the Secretary of State in reply to his despatch 
of the 30th of April last, No. 8, and with the 
request that some seeds of the difiereut species 
of Hevea or Par^ rubber trees may be supplied 
to this Government for .experimental cultivation 
in Travancore and Malabar. 

(True Extract.) 
(Signed) D. F. CARMICHAEL, 

Secretary to Government, 

Inspection op Taluk Treasuries. 

Proceedings of the Madras Government, Bevemie 
Department^ 2oth November 1873. 

Read the following : — 

Proceedings of the Board of Revenue, dated 
30th July 1873, No. 1,447. 

Read the following papers : — 

From F. LUSHINGTON, Esq., Accountant- 
General, Madras, to J. GROSE, Esq., Secre- 
tary to the Board of Revenue, dated Fort 
St. George, 24th April 1873, No. 627. 

I HAVE the honour to forward, for the Board's 
inspection, the reports made by my Assistant, 
Mr. Kissun Sing, after his examination of the 
Kurnool, Cuddapah, and Bellary treasuries. 
The defects pointed out are not of a very im- 
portant nature, and will doubtless be remedied 
by the treasury officers under the instructions 
of the Collectors. 
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2. There are, however, two saggestipiis 
made by Mr. Kissun Siug, which I desire to 
bring to the notice of the Board : the first is 
that contained in ^the 11th paragraph of his 
report on the Cuddapah treasury, in which he 
recommends that the original (aluk accounts 
should be sent up to the huzur periodically, 
with a view to their being compared with the* 
copies forwarded to the treasury officer; and 
the second is that contained in the 21st para« 
graph of his report on the Bellary treasury, 
regarding the periodical examination, by the 
Collector or one of his Assistants, of the Go- 
vernment cash-balance in charge of the Branch 
Bank. 

3. Both of the above suggestions appear to 
me to be deserving of consideration, and I hope 
that the Board will see fit to direct that they 
bo carried out. 

Enclosure No. 1. — Report of the Assistant 
to the Accountant-General on the inspection of 
accounts of Bellary District. 

Enclosures Nos. 2 to 6. — Statements. 

ExcLOSURB No. 7. — Report of the Assistant 
to the Accountant-General on the inspection of 
accounts of Cuddapah District. 

Enclosures Nos. 8 and 9. — Statements. 

Enclosure No. 10. — Report of the Assistant 
to the Accountant- General on the inspection of 
accounts of Kuruool District. 

Enclosures Nos. 11 to 13. — Statements. 

Docket by the Accountant- General, dated 
7th May 1873, forwarding report of his Assist- 
ant upon the examinatiou of the Chingleput 
tiuasury accounts. 

Enclosures Nos. 1 to 3. — Statements. 

With the papers above recorded, the Account- 
ant General forwards the reports of his Assistant 
on his examination of the treasury and ac- 
counts of the Cuddapah, Bellary, Kuruool, and 
Chingleput Districts, during the current year. 
Copies of these reports will be forwarded to 
the Collectors for explanation. 

2. The scale used in the Cuddapah treasury 
is reported to be unserviceable, and most of the 
bags holding coin are stated to be damaged. 
The Collector should see that good scales are at 
once provided, and that the under Yiceable bt^gs 
are replaced by new ones. 



3. The Accountant- General will be inform- 
cd that the Superintendent of Stamps having 
reported that there is no space available in his 
office for the redundant stock of stamps in 
Bellary, there is no alternative for the present 
but to keep the stock in the Collector's treasury. 

Arrangements have, how- 
Board's Proceed- ever, been made to get rid 
ings, Miscellaneous of the large stock indents 
No. 3,0G7, dated from other districts having 
21st May 1873. been ordered to be met 
from the stock in Bellary 
for some time to come. 

4. The Board approve of both the sugges- 
tions made in paragraph 2 of the Accountant- 
Geneval's letter above recorded, and Collectors 
will be requested to carry them out. The 
Board consider that it will be sufficient if the 
ca«h- balance in the Branch Banks is examined 
two or three times a-year. 

Proceedings of the Board of Revenue, dated 
23rd August 1873, No. 1,037. 

The Board observe from the reports of the 
financial officA's deputed by the Acconn taut- 
General from time to time for the examination 
of the district treasury offices that in the taluks 
mistakes in accounts are frequently committed, 
which the Treasury Deputy Collectors have no 
means of Ending out, and which can be pre- 
vented only by periodical examinations of sub- 
treasuries by competent officers. The Board 
believe that Treasury Deputy Collectors are 
best fitted for conducting such examinations, 
and the inspection of accounts in the taluks is 
a portion of their leg^timaTfe duties as treasury 
officers of the districts. 

2. In their order, dated 15th October 18GG, 
No. 1,623, Judicial Department, the Govern- 
ment, in passing orders upon a request made 
by the Registrar-General of Assurances (now 
Inspector- General of Registration) to the efiect 
that Deputy Collectors in charge of treasuries 
should be made to inspect Sub- Registrars' 
offices from time to time, took into considera- 
tion the suggestions of the Board and the 
Accountant- General, that these officers were 
overworked and could not be spared for extra 
work without prejudice to their duties as 
treasury officers ; one of the grounds upon 
which the opinion that they were overworked 
was based being that most of them had magis- 
terial work to perfonn. This argument cannot 
now stand, as they have since been relieved of 
magisterial work under G. 0., dated 9th De- 
cember 1867, No. 2,940 

3. The Board, therefore, consider that it 
would be well to address Government again on 
the question, and to request that Collectors 
may be authorized to depute their treasury 
officers for inspection of sub- treasuries, and to 
make temporary arrangements for the charge 
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of the linznr treasnry, wliicli can be easily done, 
aa an Assistant will be avnilable for the duty. 
Before doing so," however, the Boaixi resolve to 
request the Accountant- General to favour them 
ivith his opinion on the point. 

Proceeding's of the Board of Revenue, dated 
2ud October 1873, No. 2,002. 

Read agnin Board's Proceedings, dated 30 th 
July 1873, No. 1,447, and 23id August 1873, 
No. 1,G37. 

Read also the following letter from the Account- 
aut-Geueral, Madras, to H. E. STOKES, 
Esq., Acting Secretary to the Board of Reve- 
nue, dated Fort St. George, 27th August 
1873, No. 4,710. 

The undersigned has the honour to point out 
that in Proceedings No. 1,447, dated 30th July 
1873, which the Board appear to 'have lost 
sight of, they have, on the recommendation of 
Mr. Lushington, approved of the suggestion of 
Mr. D. Kissnn Sing, that the taluk accounts 
should be sent for periodically and inspected 
by the treasury ojBBcei-s, with li view to the 
detection of mistakes which occur in them. 
This suggestion, as it tends to save expense to 
Government and prevents the necessity of mak- 
ing temporary arrangemerits for the charge of 
the huznr treasuries, while at the samo time it 
answers all the purposes of an inspection, com- 
mends itself to tliis department. 

(Signed) R. W. LODWICK, 

In char^f AccounianUGenl.'s Office. 

In their Proceedings, dated 23rd August 
1873, No. 1,637, the Board requested the 
Accountant-Geneial to favour theni with his 
opinion as to the advisability of Collectors 
being authorized to depute their treasuiy 
officers for periodical examination of subordi- 
nate treasuries, making temporary arrange- 
ments for the charge of the huzur treasury. 
The paper above recorded is that officer's 
reply. 

2. The Board observe that they did not 
lose sight of their Proceedings, dated 30th 
July 1873, No. 1,447, as has been supposed 
by the Accountant-Genei-al. Finding that the 
measures therein sanctioned insufficient to 
Bccui-e supervision, which would prevent errors 
Buch as his Assistants from time to time point 
out, the Board have come to the conclu- 
sion that it is most desirable that the district 
treasury officer should personally inspect the 
accounts of the sub- treasuries. 

3. The reports of the financial officers who 
examine the districttreasnries and their accounts 
show that there ai-e many defects in the work- 
ing of the subordinate treasiuies, >vMch can 



best be detected and remedied by personal 
examination of the system pursued and by 
repeated iusti-uctions on the spot. 

4. The Board consider that the advantages 
of a pei'sonal examination and the opportuni- 
ties it presents to the district treastiry officer 
for giving detailed instructions and thereby 
preventing the recurrence of eiTors are not to 
be obtained by a mere occasional examination 
of the original accounts at the head- qua i-ters of 
the district. 

5. The only objeclions put forward by the 
Accountant-General to the Board's proposal 
are — 

(1.) The additional expense to Government 
in the shape of travelling allowance ; and, 

(2,) The necessity of making temporary 
arrangements for the charge of the huzur trea- 
snry. The advantages resulting from such 
personal inspections are so great that the petty 
additional charge to the State in the shape of 
travelling allowance to the Treasnry Deputy 
Collector is not, in the opinion of the Board, of 
much weight against their proposal. 

6. The Board, therefore, resolve to submit 
the whole correspondence for the orders of 
Government, with a strong recommendatiou 
that the proposal may be adopted at least as a 
tentative measure. 

7. The Board think that each talnk trea- 
sury should be visited by the Deputy Collector 
once a year, and believe that this can be easily 
managed without inconvenience if the visits 
are to be so arranged as to be made when the 
Collector Limself is present at head-quarters. 

Order thereon, 25th November 1873, No. 1,295. 

The Governor in Council concurs wiih the 
Board of Revenue in deeming it to be very 
desimble that Deputy Collectors in charge of 
treasuries should be employed by their Collec- 
tors in making occasional personal inspections 
of the snbordiuate taluk treasuries. The Board 
of Revenue will accordingly be good enough to 
issue instructions to all Collectors in accordance 
with the views expressed in their proceedings. 
It will be hardly necessary, however, that every 
taluk treasury should be inspected every year ; 
but this is a matter which must bo left to the 
discretion of the Collector. The inspections 
should always be made without notice. 

(True Extract.) 
(Signed) D. F. CARmCHAEL, 

. Scmtavj/ io Government, 
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Discovert of Ancient Coins in Tinnetellt 
District. 

Proceedings of the Madras Government^ Revenue 
Dej>ari7mnt, 2Qih November 1873. 

Rend the following Proceedings of tbe Board 
of Revenue, dated lOth November 1873, No. 
2,279 :— 

Read tbe following letter from R. K. PUCKLE, 
Esq., Collector of Tinnevelly, to H. E. 
STOKES, Esq., Acting Secretary to tbe 
Board of Revenue, da fed Naunagaram, 25 tb 
October 1873, No. 573 

On tbe 25 tb December last a gang of labour- 
ers wbile engaged on catting a channel connect- 
ed with tbe Strivaiguntam Anient Project 
came upon a large copper pot filled with gold 
ingots and coins. Tbe pot was of large size, 
capable of holding six Madras measures of grain, 
and from tbe marks inside it must have been 
filled with treasure. 

2. The probable value of tbe treasure is 
estimated at a lakb of Rupees. 

3. Tbe labourers divided the spoil and made 
off with it, but the matter soon became public 
and tbe Tabsildar succeeded in recovering 
Rupees 8,000 wortb of coin and ingots. This 
was mostly recovered from a little girl who ran 
away from her house with a chatty which fell, 
broke, and scattered tlie gold in front of tbe 
officials who were coming to search. 

4. The rest was quickly buried or melted 
down, and all traces of it were lost. I am told, 
liowever, that the share of one of the labourers, 
which he deposited with a kavalgar, who after- 
wards denied having received it, was worth 
900 Rupees, so, as there were twenty labourers 
besides headmen to share tbe spoil, tbe find 
must have been very extensive. 

5. On hearing of the discovery I notified 
tbe course to be pursued under the Act, but 
nothing was given up. The treasure recovered 
was deposited with tbe Civil Court, and tbe 
case was inquired into after due notification. 
The Court has decided, as per proceedings 
enclosed, that the terms of the Act were suffi- 
ciently observed and that tbe treasure should 
be restored to. tbe finders. 

6. This treasure was buried in the sandy 
tract between tbe Coast and tbe large town of 
Alwartirunagari, some fifteen miles from tbe 
month of the Tambrapurni. It was found 
near an old avenue leading inland from what 
was once tbe city of Kayai, and this treasure 
was probably buried some hundreds of years 
ago. 

7. The coins are principally Arabic, but 
one is European. This, as far as can be ascer- 



tained, is a coin of Joanna of Castile, A. D. 1236. 

Some of the Arabic coins 
♦ Without name, are still older; one* bears 
t Without date, the impress of the Mahome- 
dan year 71, and anotberf 
bears the name of Sultan Salaudeen, who may 
be the Saladiu of history. 

8. 1 enclose a sketch of the obverse and 
reverse of these coins, and, if the Board think 
I fit, will buy duplicate specimens for the Madras 
Museum. I have requested the finder's vakeel 
to arrange for the purchase. 

Enclosure No. l.—Copy of Proceedings of 
Civil Court, 

Enclosure No. 2.— Sketch of Coins. 

Submitted for the information of Govern- 
ment, and communicated to the Superintend- 
ent of the Government Museum, who will be 
requested to see if it is desirable to secure any 
of the coins for the Museum. 

Order thereon, 26th November 1873, No. 1,302. 

The Government await the report of the 
Superintendent of tbe Museum. 

(True Extract.) 
(Signed) D, F. CARMICHAEL, 

Secretary to QoveinimenU 

Cultivation op JDa;& in Madras. 

Proceedings of the Madras Government, Revenue 
I)e})artnient, 28th November 1873. 

Read the following letter from Colonel R. 
BENSON, F.L.S., Honorary Secretary, Agri- 
Horticultural Society, Madras, to D. F. 
CARMICHAEL, Esq., Secretary to Govern- 
ment, Revenue Department, Fort St. George, 
dated Madras, 7th November 1873, No. 
553:— 

With reference to the proceedings of Govern- 
ment, Revenue Department, No. 869, dated 
19tb August 1873, I have tbe honour, by desire 
of the Committee, to infoim you that tbe Cor- 
chorus cajpsularis and G, olitorius, the plants 
which produce the Jute or Indian hemp of 
commerce, are not cultivated in the more 
southern parts of the Madras Presidency ; at 
least so far as their present information ex* 
tends. 

2. In tbe northern part, however, extending 
from Guntoor, in the Kistna District, to Gan- 
jam, including Cocanada, Calingapatam, Chit- 
tavalsah or Bimlipatam and Gopaulpore, tbe 
plant is cultivated to some extent and manu- 
factured by native weavers into ropes and 
gonn J cloth for loctvl use. 
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3. Tho chief manafkotarers are Messrs. 
Arbuthnot aad Co, at Cbittavalsab, for the 
purpose of packiug sugai*, gram, and oil-seeds, 
&c., aud in this form oulj does the mana- 
iuctured articles appear to be exported. 

4. The export trade in raw material is of 
greater importance, and has for the last six 
years been steadily increasing as the followiog 
tigures show : — 

Bales of Jute of about 300 lbs, each exported. 

Bales. 

In 1867 346 

,, 1868 431 

„ 18G9 3,246 

„ 1870 ... 3,876 

„ 1871 3,159 

„ 1872 3,559 



Total... 14,617* 

5. The Committee are nnable to state from 
which of the two plants (Corchorus capsularis 
aud G, olitonus) the fibre is obtained, as they 
have heretofore failed to pt'ocure specimen 
plauts for identification. 

6. A sample of the fibre is herewith sent, 
the selling price of which is about 28 Rupees 
per candy. 

7. The Committee desire me to add that 
farther inquiries on so important and interest- 
ing a subject will be made aud the result 
reported, and that they have addressed a letter 
to the Secretai-y, Agri-Horticultural Society of 
Calcutta, requestiug seed of both species of the 
above plants be furnished with a view to 
experiments being aiade ia the culture of the 
plants in the Society's Gardens. 

Order thereon, 28th November 1873, No. 1,317. 

Ordered that the foregoing letter, together 
with the sample of fibre therewith received, be 
forwarded to the Government of Bengal. 

2. Copy of the letter will be forwarded also 
to tho Board of Revenue, with an intimation 
that the Government await the Board's report 
on the subject called for in G. Os. 19th August 
and 9th October 1873, Nos. 869 aud 1,080. 

(True Exti-act.) 
(Signed) D. F. CARMICHAEL, 

Secretary to Government. 

Head Quabtebs of Collector of Kistna 

DlSTBICT. 

Proceedings of the Madras Oovemmenty Revenue 
Department, 2Sth November 1873. 

Bead the following Proceedings of the Board 
of Revenue, dated 11th October 1873, No. 
2,079 

» About 1,957 tona. 



Read the following letter from G. D. LEMAN, 
Esq., Collector of the Kistna District, to 
H. E. STOKES, Esq., Acting Secretary to 
the Board of Revenue, dated Guntoor, 10th 
September 1873, No. 1,375 :— 

In reply to G. 0., No. 389, dated 4th April 
1873, Revenue Department, 1 have the honour 
to inform tho Government that the District 
Engineer has sent me an approximate estimate 
(enclosed) for a cutcherry at Guntoor, It 
amounts to Rupees 58,200. 

2. I remember that there was some ques- 
tion since I joined the district, whether the 
telegraph line between Masulipatam and Bez- 
waru was to be repaired or not. I have not 
official intimation how it was settled ; but, 
should the line be given up, it will, no doubt, 
occur to Government that I should have no 
Telegraph office within 48 miles of my cutch- 
erry if it remains at Bander. 

3. The buildings at Masulipatam will re- 
quire an expenditure of about Rupees 6,000 to 
put them iu fit repair for tho Sub- Collector's 
office. 

4. A new Post Office will be necessary at 
Guntoor, as the old one must be pulled down 
to make room for the cutcherry. This could 
be most conveniently attached to the cutcherry 
building, and the extra expense would bo 
small ; but, at any rate, if a separate building 
be provided, its cost would not exceed Rupees 
5,000. 

5. It may also bo necessary for me to ask 
Government for a grant of land to be given to 
the cutcherry servants for building purposes, 
as the whole of the site of the town is now 
occupied. This would not, however, cost any 
large sum of money. 

Enclosqre No. 1. — Estimate. 

This letter ani estimate will be submitted to 
Government, with reference to G. O., dated 4th 
April 1873, No. 389, Revenue Department. 

2. The Acting Collector now submits an 
approximate estimate for converting the pre- 
sent Sub- Collector's cutcherry at Guntoor into 
an office for the Collector, which amounts to 
Rupees 58,200 ; and to this must be added 
Rupees 5,000 for a Post Office, and about 
Rupees 6,000 for adapting the present cutcherry 
at Masulipatam for use by the Sub- Collector. 
The estimate for the additions to this building, 
already submitted, was Rupees 34,180 ; so that 
tho whole cost of the transfer may be stated at 
Rupees 35,000, or, allowing for other expenses, 
at most Rupees 40,000. 

3. Tho considerations in favour of the trans- 
fer of head-quarters to Guntoor may be sum- 
med up as follows : — The position of Masuli- 
patam is not control; it is bcliercd to bo of 
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less importance as a town than it was a few 
years since, and as a shipping port is partially 
deserted for Cocanada ; it is not the station of 
the Distrieb Court, and will probably soon 
cease to be that of the District Engineer ; the 
jail is said to be rninous and to be about to 
be abandoned ; and owing to its distance from 
the south-western taluks in the charge of the 
Deputy Collector, that oflBcer is practically 
uncontrolled. On the other hand, it has still 
a considerable trade and would be the natural 
terminus on the coast of a railway from Hydera- 
bad ; its climate is perhaps better than that of 
Guutoor ; it has better water-supply, and there 
is ample accommodation for Europeans and for 
native servants of the cutcherry. 

4. All parts of the district are, however, 
l*eadi]y accessible from Guntoor ; it has, the 
Board believe, a larger European community 
than Masulipatam, and is the centre of the cot- 
ton-trade of the district, which is now import- 
ant ; and it is the site of the 'District Court, 
^he strongest argument in favour of it, as the 
site of head- quarters, is, in the Board's opinion, 
its position with reference to the Deputy Col- 
lector's division. Against it are the want of 
accommodation for Europeans and for natives in 
the crowded town, and especially the deficiency 
in the water supply. Water is very scarce 
at times ; when the tanks are empty most of 
the wells run dry, even those, the Board believe^ 
which are sunk to 70 feet in depth. The 
difference of level prevents the Klistna water 
from being brought near the town. The hot 
season is severe and protracted, but some 
persons prefer the climate to that of Masulipa- 
tam. 

5. There is no third choice. The expense 
of establishing head-quarters at any other place 
would bo much greater than is involved in a 
mere exchange between the Collector and Sub- 
Collector's present stations. There is no space 
for building at Bezwara, and the black cotton- 
soil there is unfavourable. Bapatla has good 
climate and water supply, but ia»not central. 

6. The Board are unable to make any strong 
recommendation in favour of the proposed 
transfer, but, with the above remarks, leave 
the question for the decision of Government. 
Two extracts from a Native diglott newspaper, 
published at Masulipatam, which have been sent 
to the Board, are also submitted to Govern- 
ment. 

Order thereon, 28th November 1873, No. 1,314. 

The Governor in Council is of opinion that 
no change is called for. The deficiency of 
water at Guntoor and its greater insalubrity 
form two very serious objections. 

(True Extract.) 
(Signed) D. P. CARMICHAEL, 

Secretary to Government. 



APPOINTliBNT OP AN ASSISTANT TO THE SUPIRIN- 
TENDBNT, StDAPET FaBM. 

Prodeedings of the Madras Qovemmenty Revenue 
Department^ 28</t November 1873. 

Bead the following despatch from the Bight 
Hon'ble the Secretary of State for India 

• India Dphce, London, 
9^^ October 1873. 

My Lord, — 1 have received and considered 
in Council your Excellency's despatch, dated 
July 25th, No. 20, 1873, forwarding a report 
on the Government Farm at Sydapet for the 
year 1871-72, which shows very satisfactory and 
interesting results. 

2. I have also to inform you that^ in con- 
sequence of a reconmiendation from the Go- 
vernment of India, I have approved in Council 
of the appointment of an Assistant to Mr. 
Bobertson, and that I have caused steps to bo 
taken for obtaining the services of a competent 
person. 

I have, &c., 

ABGYLL. 

His Excellency the Bight Honourable 

The Governor in Council, Fort St. George. 

Order thereon, 28tli November 1873, No. 1,320. 

Communicated to the Bosu*d of Bevonue. 

(True Extract) 
(Signed) D. F. CABMICHAEL, 

Secretary to Oovernment, 



Chemical Investigation op the Native 
Febrifuqb Atis. 

Proceedings of the Madras Government^ Revenue 
Departmenty Sth December 1878. 

Bead the following letter from J. BBOTJGH- 
TON, Esq., b.s.l., f.c.s.. Government Qnino- 
logist, to the Hon. B. A. DALYELL, Acting 
Secretary to Government, Bevenue Depart- 
ment, dated Gotacamund, 25 th October 
1873 :— 

In accordance with Kl. 0., No. 714, dated 
9th July 1873, Bevenue Department, I have 
the honour to communicate the rcsi^Us of my 
investigation of the tubers of Aconitwn hereto^ 
phyllumy of which the Hindoostani name is 

Atis.*' 

2. The examination of this native medicine 
was undertaken by the advice of a Bengal 
medical officer, who informed me that of all 
the febnfugo medicines employed in India, 
except Chiuchona, this was the most effective. 
It has a place in the Indian Pharmacopoeia, 
and at page, 434 of that work high therapeutic 
yalao is given to it ; tho names of Drs. Hem- 

3 
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ing, Balfour, Dytnock, Moore, Forbes, Watsou, 
and others being cited. Though tbe plant 
grows on the western Himalaya, it can be 
ptLTcbased in nearly all tbe bazaars of South 

India, though its use 
* In a white febri- is, of course, more gene- 
fuge medicine em- ral in the northern Pre- 
ployed by the Ka- sidenci^.* 
reus in Bntish Bur- 3. Tne appearance of 
mah, I have detected the tubers is described 
" Atisine there- at page 4 of the ludian 
fore, Atis is a com- Pharmacopoeia. They 
ponent of the drug. are farinaceous, have an 

intensely bitter taste, 
and are not poisonous, being, as therein stated, 
free from the poisonous alkdoid aconitine. 

4. After much labour, I succeeded in isolat- 
ing the bitter febrifuge alkaloid, which, from 
its composition and properties, I fiud to be a 
new substance to which I propose to give the 
name "Atisine." 

5. The method which I have found the 
most coirvenient for obtaining this alkaloid 
is as follows : — 

6. The roughly powdered tabers are sub- 
mitted to two exhaustions with boiliog alcohol, 
and the resulting tiucture is separated by 
filtration through cloth. The whole of the 
alcohol is then separated by distillation, and 
the thick extract is mixed with an equal bulk 
of cold water, made alkaline with caustic soda 
agitated with chloroform and allowed to settle. 
The whole of the atisine is then in solution in 
the chloroform, which is separated, the chloro- 
form distilled off, and the atisine dissolved in 
dilute sulphuric «cid and decolourized by 
animal charcoal. From this solution atisine 
nearly pure is precipitated as an extremely 
bulky white hydrate on the addition of caustic 
potash. In order to obtain it pure, it has to be 
re-dissolved in ether, again re-distilled and 
again dissolved in dilute hydrochloric acid pre- 
cipitated by dilute ammonia and dried. The 
separation of atisine is neither difficult nor 
laborious. 

7. Atisine is soluble to a considerable extent 
in water, to which it imparts a most intensely 
bitter taste. It forms a very bulky hydrate 
from which the water* sepaitites at a steam 
heat. It becomes anhydrous at 100^ C. It 
commences to agglutine at 76^ C, and is 
perfectly fused at 85®. After fusion, it exactly 
resembles quinine in a similar state. Its alka- 
line properties are well marked, as it reddens 
moistened turmeric paper, and completely 
neutralizes all acids. It is soluble in carbonic 
disulphide and benzol. I have not succeeded 
in obtaining the free alkaloid in a crystalline 
form. 

8. Its composition was determined by an 
analysis of its platinum double salt, which is 
readily precipitated from the hydrochloric acid 



solution of the alkaloid by the addition of 
platinum letrachloride. Without entering into 
details, I fiud the formula of atisiue is C^^ H,^ 
O^, the truth of which I was able to 
corroborate by a carefully conducted volumetric 
determination of the amount of hydrochloric 
acid required for neutralization. A risine appears 
to have no rotatory effect on a beam of plane 
polarized light. Like quinine atisine is diacid. 
Solutions of its salts with oxygen acids are 
fluorescent. 

9. I have obtained a crystalline sulphate of 
atisine, -but with much difficulty in prismatic 
needles. The hydrochlorate is readily obtained 
by pouring dilute acid over a mass of the free 
base in the cold ; crystalline crusts readily 
forming, which resemble quiuidine hydrochlor- 
ate on examination. I have failed to obtain any 
other crystalline salts, though I have prepared 
the acetate, nitrate, and oxalated as amorphous 
masses. 

10. A solution of an atisine salt is preci- 
pitated by tannin, mercuric chloride, potassio 
chromate, and ferrocyanide ; also by phospho- 
molybodic acid and biniodide. Atisine quietly 
dissolves in strong sulphuric and nitric acids 
without any decomposition. It is well and 
clearly defined alkaloid, quite new to chemists, 
and will very probably be of future use iu 
medicine. 

11. A further description of the chemical 
properties of atisine would be out of place in the 
present communication. I propose communi- 
cating a fuller description to the Chemical 
Society. 

32. As the amount of atisine actually pre- 
sent in the tubers is but small, it would appear 
that this alkaloid would require to be medi- 
cinally used in very small doses. I have the 
honour to forward a specimen of ** Atis," and 
one of Atisiue hydrochlorate, the salt of the 
base most fit for therapeutical use. I would 
suggest that these specimens, if not otherwise 
required, shoulQ be presented to the Central 
Museum at Madras. 

Order thereon, 8th December 1873, No. 1,3G7. 

Communicated to the Surgeons-General, 
British and Indian Medical Departments, to 
whom a specimen of Atisine hydrochloi*ate 
should also bo sent by the Government Quino- 
logist. 

2. The specimen forwarded will be sent to 
the Museum as suggested. 

3. ^Ir. Broughton is thanked for his report, 
copy of which will be forwarded to the Secre- 
tary of State and Government of India. 

(True Extract.) 

(Signed) D. F. CARMICHAEL, 

Secretary to OovermncQit, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 



THE TUSSUR SILKWORM. . 

[by captain G. C0U8SMAKBR, BOMBAY STAFF CORPS.] 

The Tassnr silkworm is found, I believe, in 
Dearly all tlie forests of Irwdia, and in some 
districts, especially in Central India, it is more 
or less cultivated, and the cocoons are collected 
by many tribes and castes. In the hope that 
my own Presidency of Bombay may be induced 
to take her share in this branch of industry, I 
have devoted some of my leisure hours towards 
"watching the habits of this insect, and endea- 
vouring to collect all possible information rela- 
tive to its cultivation. I am convinced that 
there is yet much to learn concerning this 
subject, but I think that what I have learnt 
may be of some use to intending sericnlturists, 
I have therefore resolved to put in print 
the conclusions that I have drawn, trusting 
that more attempts may be made to cultivate 
this silkworm. I myself have found it in the 
whole line of jungle country between Tanna 
and Ankola, a distance of 330 miles, and in 
three stations bordering this tract, viz., in Satara, 
Kolhapoor, and Dharwar, have I successfully 
reared it. At the risk of being tedious, I 
propose to minutely describe the insect in its 
various stages, so that it may always be recog- 
nized when met with, and to point out what I 
have learnt about the modes of cultivating it. 
The best method of reeling oS the silk, of 
weaving it, and of bleaching it, constitute 
another phase of this industry, which requires 
much more attention than I have yet been able 
to afford, but I trust to eventually obtain full 
information about it. In the meantime, the 
cocoons have a market value, and my argument 
is, that Bombay ought to cultivate this hardy 
indigenous silkwoim which feeds on common 
jungle trees. These are in the Southern Mahratta 
country : — . 

Native Name, 

'^"^nult^l} Tomentosa... Aieen or Mutt,, or Saj. 

Zizyphxis Jujnba Ber or Bor. 

Fiona Bengamina Nindrook or Pimproon. 

Finns ? Baseree or Paeree. 

Carissa Karinda. 

Goidia Ramdta. 

In " Silk in India,'* the work on Indian 
sericulture, compiled by Mr, J. Geoghegan, 
Under-Secretary in the Department of Reve- 
nue, Agriculture, and Commerce, the following 
are also mentioned, but I do not know whether 
they are found in the tract of jungle I am 
acquainted with r—Terminalia Catappa; Ter- 
minalia Alata, the Asun ; Bombax Heptaphyl- 
lum; ShoreaRobusta,theSitl; Carea Sphjerica; 
Lagerstramia Parviflora, the Lendega; Cono- 
carpus Latifolia, the Dhowra ; Pentaptera Ar- 



juna, the Kowha; Syzygium Jambolanum. 
Tectona Grandis, the teak tree, is also men- 
tioned, but I have never seen the worm on this 
tree, which is very common, 

THB MOTH. 

Anthersaa Paphia, Linn., is a large and 
handsome moth, the female of which is a good 
deal larger than the male, the expanse of her 
wings being from 5^ in. to 6^ in., whereas his 
are only from 5 in. to 5^ in. In the depth of 
the wings the difference is even greater, many 
of the females having the extreme depth of the 
two wings together as much as 3| in., but I 
have rarely found those of the males deeper 
than 2l| in. The nuvrkings of the two moths 
are very similar ; as a general rule, the body 
is of a pale oinnamon shade, and on the ante- 
rior edge of the upper wing there is an ashy 
stripe, or border, which is about j in. deep, 
close to the body, and gradually narrows away 
to nothing at the tip ; a broad ashy stripe just 
behind the head crosses the body, connecting 
these wingmarkings. On the exterior edge of 
both upper and lower wing .there is a broad 
pinkish- brown border, from ^ in. to ^ in. deep 
in the broadest place, that is, where the upper 
wing overlaps the lower. In the lower wing 
this border does not vary in depth ; but in the 
upper it dwindles away to nothing at the tip ; 
internally it is edged with first a stripe of 
white, and then one of deep cinnamon ; paral- 
lel to these are two or three faint bars, mora 
distinct on the under sides of the wings, of a 
deeper shade than the general colour of the 
wings, which colour varies very much in the 
females, some being of a cinnamon hue shading 
into orange or white at the tip of the upper 
wing; others are of a pale cinnamon, fawn, 
or beautiful soft reddish-yellow ; the ground 
colour of both wings is the same. The males 
vary very little, being mostly of a yellowish- 
red or cinnamon ; a few I have seen of a fawn 
colour, but none yellow ; and I have had up- 
wards of 500 specimens of both sexes in my 
possession. In each wing there is a clear, 
pei*fectly transparent spot with a line like a 
crack across it. The females have these spots 
much larger than the males have. On the 
upper wing of the female they are about ^ in. 
in diameter, and on the lower wing about } 
in. On those of the males they are about |^ 
in. and ^ in. respectively, sometimes even 
smaller. These spots are circular on the 
upper, and oval on the lower wings. Round 
the transparent part of the spot there is a 
ring of brownish-pink, with first a thin line 
of white, bordering it on the interior, that is, 
side nearest the body, and on the exterior side 
there is a broken line of yellow which is faint 
on the upper wing but very distinct on the 
lower, much more so in the male than the 
female moth. Two-thirds of the whole spot 
are encircled exteriorly with a fine black Ime, 
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and the romaining one-third, that is, the inte- 
rior portion, with a fine white line. The 
antennae of the female are very narrow, about 
f in. long and in. broad; those of the 
male are about | in. long and as much as ^ in. 
broad. On the shoulder of the moth, near the 
joint of the wing, there is a dark-brown, hard, 
sharp-pointed short spine, which is most likely 
of assistance to the moth when it is struggling 
to clear itself of the cocoon. Captain Hutton 
says that this spine is characteristic of the 
AnthersBa and Actias species. The moth issues 
from the cocoon late in the afternoon or in the 
evening. A moist spot can be perceived on 
the cocoon, generally at the top near the pedi- 
cle, about two hours before the moth escapes, 
and this spot gets moister and moister until 
eventually the fibres separate, and the moth 
is enabled to enlarge the hole suffioiently to 
allow of its egress. When it has got out it 
clings to the outside of the ooooon, or climbs 
up to the branch of the tree to which the 
cocoon is attached, and remains quite motion- 
less while its wings are growing and stiffening. 
The male very often flies away the same night, 
but the female rarely does; the next night, 
however, she is quite alert, and commences to 
lay her eggs, the majority of which are laid 
within forty- eight hours ; but she goes on laying 
a few here and a few there during the rest of 
her existence, which is often protracted for 
eleven days, during which time she lays about 
800 eggs. The male rarely lives more than 
nine days. 

The egg is oval in shape, slightly flattened 
above and below; it is about y'^ in. long, ^ 
in. across, and ih, deep. It is of a brown- 
ish white, or dirty cream colour, with generally 
two narrow lines of brown on the sides encircling 
it. When fresh laid, about 3,500 weigh 1 o%. 
The eggs hatch out in thirteen days, though I 
have known them hatch in ten days in thundery 
weather. 

The caterpillar when first hatched out weighs 
\ gr., and is about J in. long. In colour it 
is blackish-brown, with a shining black head. 
As the caterpillar increases in size the segments 
show themselves to be yellow, with four or six 
small black spots placed at regular distances 
transversely in the middle portion of the 
segments. After the first moulting the head 
becomes of blood-red colour, the yellow of the 
body acquires a greenish tint, and the black 
spots seem smaller in proportion. After each 
moult the body colour becomes greener, and is 
at the last stage transparently green ; the red 
of the head gets a brownish tinge. At each 
moult the spots become of a less decided black, 
and at the third moult the lower rows of spots 
become of a beautiful blue, while the central 
rows are of a golden colour shot with red; 
at the same time, close to the breathing holes 
ikete appear some few spota, like small oval 



scales of silver; these are most irregular; 
some caterpillars have none at all, some have 
them on one side only, sometimes there is only 
one scale, sometimes as many as five or six, 
in fact there is no rule; very often some of 
them disappear at the two succeeding moults. 
The caterpillar is, wh^n first hatched out, some- 
what hairy, but it is soon evident that it is only 
apparently so, there being only a few short 
black hairs growing out of the spots and the 
holders, or membranaceous feet, in the middle 
part of the body; after the fifth moult all 
these black hairs disappear, and several white 
hairs scattered singly over the body are visible. 
The claspers, or hindermost pair of feet, have 
a triangular chocolate-coloured patch on each 
side ; the apex of this patch or mark, pointa 
forward, and from it there extends up two- 
thirds of the entire length of the caterpillar 
a greenish-yellow stripe, which gets narrower 
and less distinct at the extremity. When look- 
ing at a caterpillar hanging on to a twig 
overhead, I have often been struck with its 
resemblance to a leaf, of which this mark and 
stripe appear to be the footstalk and costa, and 
the arched back of the caterpillar the outer 
edge of the leaf. It is interesting to notice 
that it only resembles the under side of the 
leaf. The caterpillars moult five times, at inters 
vals of from five to eight days. This discre- 
pancy occurs, I expect, from some irregularity 
in the feeding of the worms, or from some of 
them, feeding upon more nutritious leaves than 
others. They are particularly capricious in 
the last stage. I have known some begin to 
spin on the forty-fourth day of their existence, 
and others not until the fifty-fifth. When full 
grown, a fine specimen is at least 7 in. long 
and 1 in diameter. I have weighed one, of 
these dimensions when forty-five days old, and 
found it to be 371 grs. 

The chrysalis, which is reddish-brown, varies 
in depth of colouring from the light brown of a 
filbert to almost black. The male is about 1 
in. long by ^ Jh. in diameter, and the female 
about 11 in. by f in. On the shoulder of the 
chi7salis there is a knob corresponding to the 
spine on the shoulder of the moth. I have 
been told that in some of the hilly districts 
near Satara the chrysalis is often given as 
medicine to small children in cases of colic, 
but with what result my informant could not 
tell me. 

The coooons are oval in shape, silvery-white, 
or yellow, in colour irregularly reticulated with 
a coarse, reddish silk. In size they vary very 
much, some being as large as 2 in. long and 
1^ in. in diameter, and others, again, as small 
as 1^ in. by ^ in. ; outside they are some- 
what rough, but inside they are hard, smooth, 
and glossy. According to Dr. Shortt of Mad* 
ras, the average weight of the chrysalis is 
130 grs. ; of the cocoon containing the chrys- 
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alif, 150 grs. ; of the empty cocoon, 20 grs., 
and of the silk when reeled off, 12 grs. It is 
very interesting to watch the caterpillar form- 
ing the cocoon, and a knowledge of the modus 
operandi is essential to the person who reels off 
the silk, in order to enahle him to obtain the 
greatest length possible at one time. The 
caterpillar has two kinds of silk ; that which 
it first spins is reddish, and of this the pedicle 
and ontside network, or cradle of the cocoon, 
is made. This silk consists of several threads 
of different lengths, bnt the other kind is gene- 
rally unbroken from beginning to end. It is 
of a very delicate shade of fawn, nearly white, 
beautifully glossy and elastic, and being spun 
from a double spinnaret, consists of two fibres, 
which for the most part adhere together when 
the silk is being reeled off. The different 
lengths of the threads of the two kinds of silk 
is to be accounted for as follows: the cater- 
pillar, when about to form its cocoon, brings 
two or three leaves together, attaching them 
with short lengths of the red silk in a few 
places so as to make a rough kind of house, 
inside of which it attaches a few threads here 
and there, so as to make a cradle of coarse net- 
work ; then it begins to make the pedicle, or 
cable, which shall support the oocoon when 
the leaves shrivel up and fall away from the 
twipf. In making the pedicle, the caterpillar, 
firmly gi'asping the twig with its membrana- 
ceous feet, sways its body backwards and for- 
wards as far round the twig as it can reach, 
and back again, attaching its silk thread over 
thread, and in this way soon completes a strong 
dark-red cord along the twig, and in a ring round ; 
it. Sometimes while making this, a misgiving 
crosses its mind that the cradle is not strong 
enough, or is losing its shape, so it hurries 
down — if such an expression can be applied to 
a caterpillar of its size and make — turn itself 
round and round in the cradle, patting a 
thread here and there as may be required, and 
arching its body, with a muscular effort gives 
the proper oval shape to it. This way of 
working fully accounts for the many separate 
lengths of red silk which are found when the 
pedicle and cradle are thoroughly dissolved. 
The cradle once made and attached to the 
pedicle by many of the threads which have 
from time to time been carried down into 
the net-work, the caterpillar begins to make 
the cocoon proper of the fawn-coloured silk. 
This silk is spun off by the same motion of 
swaying from side to side, but with a much 
more contracted motion, and thus in layers 
of loops overlapping one another is the wall of 
the cocoon built up. There are four or six 
lines of loops in the circumference of the 
cocoon, and as they all meet at the top and 
bottom, where they are simply stuck together 
with a peculiar kind of gum, the mere dissolv- 
ing of this causes them to fly apart, and there- 



by makes an opening for the moth to get out. 
After the caterpillar has spun a layer of silk 
thick enough to conceal itself, it discharges 
some kind of gum or cement, thick and white 
like plaster of Paris, and then, with the 
muscular action alluded to before, it causes 
this gum to thoroughly permeate the whole 
cocoon and solidify the wall. In this manner 
it goes on, spinning layer after layer of loops, 
and cementing them all together until the 
whole of its silk is exhausted, and the wall of 
the cocoon becomes so hard that it requires a 
sharp penknife to cut through it. The chrys- 
alis now is safe from birds, but squirrels, rats, 
and a few insects do damage to gnaw their 
way into the cocoon. The amount of silk con^ 
tained in one of these cocoons may be roughly 
estimated as over half a mile of the fawn-colour- 
ed kind ; for I once succeeded in getting 16 grs. 
realed of one single cocoon in an unbroken 
double thread. This is more than four times 
the weight of silk procurable from the common 
silkworm, which, according to Count Dandolo, 
is 384/100 grs., and is in length half a mile. 
I have repeatedly tested single fibres of Tussur 
silk, and And that it is about three times as 
strong as the common silk, and also that it is 
about three times as thick, for the ordinary 
weaving thread contains three times more fibres 
of common silk than it does of Tussur silk. 
If, therefore, the weight of the Tussur silk in 
the cocoon be taken as only three times as 
much as that of the ordinary silk, the length 
of fibre in both cocoons will, I imagine, prove 
to be about the same. The ring at the end of the 
; pedicle i?vhich has been spun round the twig is 
a most necessary provision of nature, for it 
often happens that either the caterpillar has 
been unable to attach its cocoon to a leaf, or 
that, during the long time the oocoon remains 
unburst in the tree, the leaf or leaves to which 
the cocoon was at first attached become sepa- 
rated from it, and then the cocoon hangs sus- 
pended from the twig like a beiTy. As a rule, 
there are certainly two crops in the year ; the 
moths of the first batch come out in about 
four or six weeks after the first lot of worms 
(which come out at the commencement of tho 
rains) have spun ; /those of the second batch 
remain quiescent until the rains begin again, 
that is to say, until May. As this entails the 
chrysalis remaining in the cocoon as long as 
eight months, exposed to the hottest sun and 
occasional thunderstorms, the cocoon had need 
to be made of a hard, impenetrable meterial. 
So indestructible is it, that Bheels and other 
tribes which live in the jungles, use the cocoon 
as an extinguisher to the bamboo tube in 
which they keep the " Falita," or cotton-rope 
tinder, used by them for lighting their tobacco 
and the slow matches of their matchlocks. The 
cocoon is also cut into a long spiral band, and 
used for binding the barrel of the matchlock 
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to the stock, being, as the natives say, unaflfecfc- 
ed either by water or fire. 

If the eggs of the Tussur moth were exposed 
to a very low temperntare directly they were 
laid, I presume that they could be kept as long 
as those of the Bombjx Mori, but the natural 
resting time of the insect is when it is in the 
cocoon, and it is so hardy that no amount of 
travelling seems to kill the chrysalis. I have 
had them sent to me from different parts of India, 
packed anyhow, and I have also both sent and 
bronght them to England without taking any 
precautions in packing them, yet the majority 
of the motlis have come out. I therefore 
recommend that for procuring a supply of these 
silkworms, reliance should be placed upon 
keeping up a stock of seed cocoons, not of 
eggs. My own experience points to the fol- 
lowing four methods of obtaining caterpillars 
and cocoons : — 

(1.) During the monsoon, that is, from 
June to October, when the caterpillars were 
large, and committed extensive ravage on the 
trees, as I was passing by the trees on which 
I might expect to find the caterpillars, I used 
to look whether there were many denuded 
twigs, or whether there were any droppings 
on the ground, two things which would strike 
the eye at once; for when the caterpillar has 
got over the two first moul tings it wanders 
very little, but clinging on to the under sides 
of I he twigs, or leaves, devours leaf aft«r leaf 
and perfectly strips the twigs, and as its dung 
is very large, and owing to the insect's station- 
ary habit.R lies a great deal in one place, the 
traces of its whereal»ut8 are very visible. 

(2.) In the cold and hot weather, when 
I was in the stations and jangles, and came 
across the right kind of trees at the time when 
they had lost their leaves, I found seveml 
cocoons hanging from the twigs, and pointing 
this out to the native revenue officials of the 
districts, in a shor-t time through their influ- 
ence I obtained a few hundred cocoons. 

(3.) As soon as the moths issued from the 
coco<ms, I confined them by pairs in baskets 
or boxes, which I kept quiet and in the dark. 
From the eggs laid by these moths I reared 
many caterpillars. 

(4.) When I had female moths and no 
males to pftir them with, I took them at snnset 
and tied them on to the branches of a Termi- 
nalia Tomentosa, a tree which was in blossom 
at the time, and on which the cocoons are 
often found ; wild males, or others which I 
had liberat-ed there, came and paired with 
them, and from their eggs I also reared cater- 
pillars. 

The first and second methods require no more 
detail ; but much watchfulness is requisite to 



ensure success in pairing and rearing from 
the egg. From the experiraenta which I have 
tried for some years, I have deduced the fol- 
lowing rules : — The cocoons should be looked 
at at sunset, and at intervals for a few hours 
after, and those on which the moist spot, allud- 
ed to by me in the description of the moth, 
appears, put on one side. After a short time 
the head of the moth will appear, when, from 
the broad antennad the male, and from the 
narrow antennce the female, moth may at once 
be recognized. I may also mention here that, 
as a rule, the cocoon containing a male moth is 
smaller th^n that containing the female; but 
this cannot be taken as a certain guide in dis- 
tinguishing the probable sex, for I have observ- 
ed many exceptions to it. Having noted the 
genders of the moths, they should be put in 
pairs under an inverted basket about 12 in. in 
diameter and 6 in. deep, with as little delay as 
possible, so that they may not know what 
liberty is and become wild. It is best, directly 
the antennsd appear outsideHbe orifice of the 
cocoons, to take a pair of oocoons and to fasten 
them up inside the basket; then invert this, 
and place it in a quiet, dark place. In a short 
time the moths will come out, and either cling- 
ing on to their cocoons, or climbing up to the 
top of the basket, will remain quiet still until 
their wings are full grown and stiff. Some- 
times they will pair that same nighty but, as 
a general rule, not till the next. In all oases 
they should be looked tx> at daybreak, and if 
they have paired, the male should be taken away 
at sunset, and the female put into a small box 
to lay her eggs in in quiet. After she has 
died, all the eggs should be collected into 
another smaller shallow box, or lid of a box, 
and the date on which the moth began to lay 
attached to it, so that the day on which the 
caterpillars may be looked for (i.e., from eleven 
to thirteen days aft«r the laying of the fii'st 
egg) will not be overlooked. Whether the 
moths pair or not the first night, they remain 
quiet all day tiU about sunset, so the looking 
at them at daylight will not disturb them. If 
they have not paired, the basket should be 
re- placed, and not looked at again until the 
next morning, when it will most likely be found 
that they have paired ; if this is not the case, 
the females should be taken at sunset and tied 
up with a bit of worsted to a branch of some 
tree (it would be preferable that this be one of 
the trees on which the caterpillar feeds, and if 
in flower so much the better, for it is most 
probable that the wild moths will resort to a 
tree of this description), and the male liberated 
there. It sometimes happens that moths which 
will not pair in captivity will do so when the 
male is at liberty. The female should always 
be fettered, the worsted, or soft thread, being 
fastened loosely round the body between the 
wings. 
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The tree should be visited very early the 
next morning, and the female brought back to 
the house whether she has paired or not, for 
ibar of the birds, &c., finding her out. Feniale 
moths should never be thrown away, as although 
tiiey lay the majority of their eggs, impregnated 
or not, within the first three days of their 
existence, still even after that time they may 
piur, and a few fertile eggs may be secured. 
"When tied up to the tree, whether they pair or 
not, most likely they attract the wild males, 
and that particular tree becomes a rendezvous. 
Although, as far as I have been able to obsei^ve, 
they do not feed during their existence, still 
they live for eleven days, and it is very proba- 
ble .that duinug that time other females, less 
coy, may have come out of the cocoons. All 
males, for which within forty-eight hours mates 
have not been procurable, should be liberated 
at this same tree, as they soon batter themselves 
to pieces in confinement. 

In hatching the eggs out, there is no need to 
put them in the sun, or to take any precautious 
in increasing or decreasing the ordinary tem- 
perature of the house, which is quite sufficient. 
The shells of the eggs are so tough that scrap- 
ing them off the sides of the boxes in which 
they have been laid does not injure them. Care 
must be taken that the small shallow boxes con- 
taining the eggs are protected ivom rats, mice, 
ants, &c. 

This silkworm may either be reared in the 
bouse or be allowed to wander unrestrained 
on the trees. Like many an other wild species 
of caterpillar, during the earliest stages of its 
existence, it is apt to wander a good deal, but 
during the latter moiety of its life it keeps very 
much in one place, increasing in bulk most 
rapidly. When I kept them in the house I 
found, after many experiments, that the best 
way, acting on a suggestion of Captain Hut- 
ton's, was to place twigs about 12 or 15 iui 
long in wide-mouthed jars, or earthem pots 
containing five parts of earth «to one of water. 
Into the mouths of the jars, after the twigs 
have been put in, cotton wool should be ram- 
med. This answers the double purpose of 
keeping the twigs steady, and of pi^eventing 
the worms crawling down into the water and 
drowning themselves. I then knocked up 
some small boxes or frames without backs and 
fronts (a large box with the bottom knocked out, 
and the frame divided into several small com- 
partments or pigeon-holes will do equally well), 
so that the air blew uninterruptedly through. 
Then pasting paper, inside on top and bottom 
and both sides, so that the frames were clean, 
smooth, and light, over thd open ends I put 
mosquito net (Uiin split bamboo screens would 
do as well), immovable behind and movable 
in front, so that the jars could be taken in 
and out. These frames were about 18 in. 



high, 9 in. broad, and tbe same deep, so that 
the leaves of the twigs touched the sides all 
round, and when the caterpillars crawled off 
on to the frame they met with leaves at very 
short distances, and naturally went back to 
the twigs, and in this way I confined theru 
until they had got throue^h their third moult* 
ing, and very few died, although in my previ- 
ous attempts I had always lost many when 
they were young. In each frame T put among 
the tiwgs, resting on the leaves, the small box 
containing all the eggs laid by one moth, about 
250, as soon as they began to hatch out, tak- 
ing care not to touch them, for this makes 
them restless, but allowing them to find their 
own way on to the leaves, I fed my silkworms 
on the leaves of the Nikudrook (Ficus Benja- 
mina), a tree which is largely planted along 
the sides of the made roads in the S. M. 
country, and which always has a plentiful 
supply of small-sized thick leaves, and of which 
the leaves, on small twigs about a foot long, 
will generally keep fresh for twenty-four hours, 
often, when the caterpillars are about to moult, 
and more especially on the day when they 
hatch out from the eggs, for forty-eight hours. 
All that is necessary to do each day is to put fresh 
twigs into the jars and put the old twigs on 
the bottom of the frames, pointing up to, and 
leaning against, the fresh twigs. The worms 
will then crawl up of their own accord, and in 
a few hours' time the old twigs may be taken 
away. I put the caterpillars, after their third 
moulting, that is, after they had less propensity 
to wander, on an artificial hedge, mnde, in some 
cases, of large twigs, or small boughs placed iu 
jars of earth and water, in others of the boughs 
hung over bamboos suspended from the rafters 
of the room. These boughs were placed near 
enough to one another to form a continuous 
hedge, and the caterpillars, when they had ex- 
hausted the supply on one twig, crawled on to the 
next. The advantage of arranging the food iu 
this way was, that there was always a free circu- 
lation of air around the caterpillars, and all 
the duug and noisome matters fell on to trap's 
placed under the hedge, and these trays were 
thoroughly cleaned every day, when the boughs 
were renewed. I noticed that sometimes when 
the caterpillars were moulting the whole of 
the old skin did not come off at once. This 
was, I believe, owing to the caterpillars being 
reared indoors ; and as they are found princi- 
pally during the monsoon, I came to the con- 
clusion that a moderate amount of moisture 
fall,ing on the leaves and caterpillars is neces- 
sary to their well-being, I therefore sprinkled 
the hedge once a day with a little tepid water. 
As soon as the large red stains, caused by the 
fiuid which the catet*pillar discharges when get- 
ting rid of all superfiuous moisture before spin- 
ning, appeared upon the paper covering the trays, 
I had to be very careful iu renewing the bongha 
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of tbe Viedge, for I found that if I disturbed the 
caterpillar and caused it to leave off spinning, 
much silk was wasted by the caterpillar leaving 
the first partly formed nest and going to another 
place ; sometimes, too^ it went to where another 
caterpillar was spinning, and a double cocoon 
is very difficult to reel, t foUnd that when I 
took the caterpillars which were about to spin 
and put them Under cover, or in a new place, 
they were a very long time before they settled 
down ; I therefore came to the conclusion that 
the caterpillars should be allowed to form their 
cocoons on the hedge, and not be disturbed until 
the cocoons were well formed and the caterpillars 
quite hidden by the silk, when the twigs to which 
the cocoons were attached were cut through by 
a strong pait of scissors^ and hung up till they 
(the cocoons) had become dry and hard, in 

? laces where the rats could not get at them, 
'he room or shed in which the caterpillars are 
being reared should not be open towards the 
north and east ; for at one time, a cold east 
wind, during the month of October, killed a great 
many worms in a few hours. All possible pre- 
caations should also be taken to keep out rats, 
sqnirrels) and mice, besides the host of enemies 
in the shape of Sirds and bats, which may come 
in at the open window. Many insects, too» 
both crawling and flying, will always be I'eady 
to attack the helpless caterpillars. 

I have never tried to rear caterpillars on 
the trees in the open air systematically j but 
Mr. Browulow, of Cachar, published in the 
Journal of the Agri- Horticultural Society a 
paper on the Open-air Rearing of Undomesti- 
cated Silkworms, in which he recommended 
that the forest tre«e set apart for the rearing 
of the worms on should be kept at an uniform 
height of 10 ft. ; large-sized boughs should also 
be placed in the ground, and in the course of 
one year these will become trees of the right 
size. After the plantation is formed, the cocoons 
may be hung on a tree when about to hatch ^ 
out, and a roomy but not very coarse net placed 
over the hole, so as to keep the moths in, and 
the moths will most likely pair there or else 
the moths may be kept in confinement and be 

rired there, as I have already shown ; anyhow, 
should recommend that the female be not 
allowed to lay her eggs on the trees, but that 
the moth be put into a small box or basket, and 
the eggs collected into some small receptacle 
and hung among the leaves in the most shel- 
tered places. No caterpillars should be reared 
on the tree oyer which the net is placed; it 
should be allowed to become as shady and 
full of leaf as possible. There can be no 
doubt that the caterpillars, which live entirely 
in trees in the open air, will thrive best 
so long as the weather is propitious; but it 
must be remembered that they have many 
enemies both nocturnal and diurnal, aiid that 
certain sadden changes in the temperature may 



be fatal to them; they will therefore require 
close watching. The doubt naturally arises as 
toVhether the silk obtained from the smallei^ 
number reared out of doors, will be more and 
better than that spun by the larger number of 
worms kept indoors; for 1 think that those 
which are kept indoors can be easier protected 
than those which are out of doors, and if care 
be taken to always supply them with the fresh- 
est food, I see no reason why they should not 
grow as large. Both the methods of domesti- 
cating the caterpillar should be carried out 
simuttaneotLsly, and the results noted carefully. 
In fact, this branch of industry is yet in its 
infSancy, and requires many experiments to 
be carried out, and comparisons of different 
methods to be made, before the final conclusions 
can be drawn as to whether it will prove a 
commercial success or not in Bombay. — T^, 
Indian Economist, p. 15. 

MEMORY.* 

WHitfi the whole region of philosophy is 
open to us, more attention is paid in our day to 
pnysical than to mental or moral science. In 
popular language, by an arrogant metonymy, 
the former usurps to itself the name of science ; 
whereas, the world within is certainly no less 
important than the world without, revealing to 
us processes and laws no less wonderful. The 
student of mental science tries to obey the 
Socratic precept, Jcnow thyself; and to help him, 
the object of his study is ever with him, for 
the mind is at once the student and the thing 
studied. 

As long as such summaries are not regarded 
as absolute, thec^ can be no harm but rather 
advantage, in briefly scanning, by way of 
introduction, the popular list of the mental 
faculties. These are — (1), consciousness, by 
which we know our thoughts and feelings ; (2) , 
perceptionf through which we gain our know* 
ledge of sensible objects ; (3), att&iition, direct- 
ing consciousness towards any one point ; (4), 
concepHony which individualizes and generalizes 
notions ; (5), dbstraction, separating the combi- 
nations that are presented to the mind; (6), 
cusodation of ideok, regulating their succession ; 
(7), imaginaiion, which from existing objects 
forms for itself new creations ; (8), judgment^ 
which helps us to a<^ust subject and predicate ; 



* A lecture delivered on the 30th September 1873, before 
the Madras Toung Men's Literary Association, by the Rev. 
Hbkkt Pope, Christ's College, Cambridge, Acting Joint 
Chaplain of St, Geoi^e'i Cathedral, Madras. 
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and, last of all (9) we have the faculty^ which 
this evening occupies onr thoughts. In the 
course of this lecture I hope to show that it is 
not the least honorable among the nine. 

I. If we look on memory as it affects the 
feelings and interests of mankind, we shall see 
that it is one of the most valuable powers we 
have. Hence it has been a favourite subject of 
investigation, often to the neglect of the other 
powers. Men may be even ignorant of the 
names of those, but they claim memory as 
their own. If things go right with them, they 
ascribe the praise to it : if they are unsuccess- 
ful, its absence is the cause. Thus they merge 
all mind into one of its individual, but certainly 
noblest, parts ; and with some show of reason, 
for no one of the mental faculties is more closely 
bound up with the multifarious interests of 
man, than that of which we' this evening 
speak. 

1. Memory lies at the basis of all mental 
operations, none of whtch can be worthily 
carried on without it. A man may devote his 
whole intellect to the elucidation of a subject, 
and his thoughts thereon may be original and 
profound ; but, if memory be wanting, they 
are of no permanent benefit : thought becomes 
the mere pastime of the minute, strengthening 
but not enriching the mind, springing up to 
delight for a moment, then vanishing for ever. 

2. The world is rich in the records of know- 
ledge and science, nearly every path in which 
has been more or less explored. To the study 
of these a man may bring the vigour of a keen 
understanding; yet, if memory be away, he 
may live among them, but he can never know 
them. Hence the foundation of further 
research is undermined, for investigation can 
be can'ied on only by knowledge. Thus the 
course of discovery would be stopped, and the 
arts and appliances of our accustomed life 
would be lost. 

3. Memory lies at the foun4ntion of social 
intercourse. We glide insensibly from infancy 
into an acquaintance with each other, with 
things around us, with the language and 
customs of the outer world ; and all this is 
effected by numberless indistinguishable acts 
of memory. The vocabulary of words which 
we speak so fluently, the art of conversation, 
that sweetest pleasure of social life, is the 
result of a thousand minute remembrances. 
All our petty daily acts are performed from 
customary habit, or, in other words, from 
memory ; which too, supports the fabi'ic of our 
transactions with our fellow men. 

4f. It is memory joined with consciousness 
that gives ns the persuasion of our personal 
identity. We know that we are ourselvea 
from day to day, from youth to age, not 
because friends assure ujs of the fact^ or because 
we see ourselves in the glass, but because our 



individual being is bound to us by an unbroken 
chain of the smallest memories. 

5. The memory of the past as it influences 
the future constitutes experience. In all our 
conduct we either imitate or shun the past, 
and if this be blotted out, we lose a rule fov 
our guidance, our future is obscured. 

6. Memory has especial connexion with 
those of our enjoyments which consist in 
reflection. The things we say and do perish 
not in a moment. Like ourselves, they do not 
all die, but rather in memory live often a more 
perfect life. For all our still and meditative 
enjoyment we are indebted to this faculty. 
As the traveller, standing on the borders of 
the beautiful country he has just traversed^ 
loves to linger on the various scenes and inci- 
dents of his journey, so, next to the pleasures 
of hope, nothing is more pleasing to the good 
man resting awhile on the brink of the grave, 
than to live over again the acts and joys and 
even griefs, which went ta make up the sun), 
of bis earthly existence. 

It is true memory is often as active in inflici^ 
ing pain as in affording pleasure, but this id 
only in the case of those who have perverted 
its uses by burdening it with the reoord of' 
their crimes. Then, punishing the wrong, she 
only serves to vindicate the right. 

From even this meagre view of its compre-t 
hensive uses, we may see how fundamentally 
important is memory in all human affairs. It 
is essential to each step in the progress of the 
mind, it is the basis of the universal active life 
of man. 

-> 

II. But let us consider more closely in. 
what this faculty' consists. Memory is the 
power we have of recognizing an idea which, 
has been before present to the mind, as having 
hsm before present. An object meets our eyes 
and immediately we conceive an idea of it.. 
T\\en the mind is able, at any distance of time*, 
and without the presence of the object, to 
recall and recognize this idea. Then in some 
mysterious manner the idea must have been- 
all the interval in the keeping of the mind; 
and so are opened up to us the two chief parts 
of memory : (1), the passive ability of retaining 
ideas, and (2), the active power of recalling- 
them. 

1. As to the first of these it is one very 
secret and mysterious, yet in all things fundii- 
mental. An idea is presented to us which, 
under certain circumstances, we receive and 
appropriate. Bat it is evident that the mind 
cannot retain the myriad ideas which are con-, 
stantly suggested to it. Indeed its being able 
to do so would be of no possible advantage. 
The greater part of the subjects which succes- 
sively occupy our thoughts depart without 
leaving any impression of their presence. We 
have, then, to consider what the conditions are 

4 
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which lead memory to retain some things in 
preference to others, and we find that there 
are two principles of our natare which influ- 
ence it, viz. : — aitentmi and the association of 
ideai. But as this latter has more to do with 
the recalling of ideas, we will leave its con* 
sideration for a while. 

Attention is the power we possess of eonoen- 
trating our thoughts on any subject, for any 
length of time, to any degree. Men have dis- 
puted as to whether this direction of conscious- 
tiesSy as it is sometimes called, is really essen- 
tial to all the fanotions of memory : and, in 
support of the theory that it is not essential, 
they bring forward dreams, which are often 
painfully remembered Jn the morning, although, 
they say, no act of attention has been exer- 
cised in the night. But it would seem that 
in this, as in all apparently unconscious 
operations of the mind, there must be some 
degree of silent attention exercised : else, 
why is it that when a preacher stops in his 
discourse, every sleeper in the church wakes 
up ? At any rate, no act of voluntary 
memory can be performed without it. And 
the memory of particular events or ideas is 
in exact proportion to the degree of attention 
exercised in securing them. If we read a book 
attentively, the ideas contained in it are mys- 
teriously wrought into our miod : they become 
ours as if they belonged to no other ; and, if 
we would, we cannot dislodge or annihilate them. 
If, however, our reading be inattentive, page 
after page is turned over in vain ; despite her 
keenest susceptibility, memory will only be 
darkened by the shadow of the passing ideas. 

In order to the ctJ-operation of this faculty, 
the mind must take an interest in what memory 
would acquire. No matter whether it be attrac- 
tive or repulsive, tough metaphysics or tfonder 
romance, we must feel a sympathy with the 
author's subject, and a longing to see light in- 
his light. Without this absorbing interest 
attention will surely flag. 

CwUrnhj is an efi^cient help in securing atten- 
tion. This is an innate desire for knowledge, 
growing with o^c growth, and generally pro- 
portioned to the mental capacity. In different 
persons it is of different degrees, tends in vari- 
ous directions, and so determines their various 
pursuits and callings. The action of curiosity 
is often voluntary and capricious, Sometimes 
a passing phenomenon or a hidden mystery 
excites it ; at other times it is dormant in the 
presence of perplexing woudera. Bah it may 
be brought to a great degree under man's con- 
trol : ho may direct it whither he VViU and 
stimulate its action in his service. 

AgiUQ| the attention is secured by whatever 
appeals to the ^passions. These, comprising the 
desires, appetites, and affections, may be said 
to make np the whole of conscious life. Goethe 



calls them the steeds that draw the car of 
existence. And this is true, for every word we 
say, every deed we do, is under the influence of 
one or other of them. We all know how wo 
are affected by our appetites. If a man be 
hungry, and among other objects a good dinner 
be set before him, there can be no doubt as to 
what will most effectually rivet his attention. 
An epicure does not forget the sumptuous feast 
to which he sat down years ago. To the 
thirsty traveller in the desert no sound is more 
grateful than the murmuring waterspring, and 
the remembrance of the time and place where 
he first heard it will dwell with him for ever. 
Anything, too, affecting the desires fixes the 
attention. If a man have the love of riches, he 
will be instantly arrested by anything that 
appeals to his ruling passion ; and, if a treatise 
on the best means of getting wealth be the 
subject of his Study, how eagerly does his atten- 
tion settle on it, and transmit it to the care of 
memory. All that touches onr affections has 
immediate influence on this faculty. Mendne^ 
mnt omnia amant^s. Why do we so vividly 
remember the faces and hand- writing of our 
dearest friends, and why do they haunt us from 
our earliest days to our last moments, but 
because they have been impressed on our 
memory by love. Fear or terror is equally 
powerful, for the man who has seen a ghost 
even in imagination only, never forgets the 
vision. Hatred has a most wonderful capacity 
of remembrance : the most trivial look, the 
most* insignificant act, is treasured up by her* 
Benevolence loves to linger over the object of 
her pity f resentment gloats over the memory of 
him who feels her weight. In fact, there is not 
a principle of our nature, from the peaceful 
consciousness of our being, up to the stormiest 
passion that can shake our heart, which, if it 
be appealed to, will not gain the attention and 
so secure the memory. 

If, then, this be the case, gentlemen j if oar 
passions be the winds by which the waves over 
which the treal^ures of knowledge must |)ass 
into the mind, how necessary that they be 
always under our control ! 

2. Let us look at the active power we pos- 
sess of recalling ideas, which is equally import- 
ant with the passive ability of retaining them. 
These two powers mutually depend on and 
support each other. The power of recalling 
ideas involves the previous power oi acquiring 
them. We cannot recall what we have not 
acquired, and acquisition is useless without the 
power to recall. 

The faculty we have of recalling ideas ia 
sometimes unaccountably and to all appearance 
capriciously exercised. Often an idea with 
which we were familiar years ago is brought 
to our minds in the strangest manner. There 
being no assignablo cause for its coming 
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it yet tlirusts itself before ns when we least 
expect it. Bat there is a law of Our nature 
which secretly influences the most unconnected 
thoughts, and this is the association of ideas. We 
have a thousand minute remembrances in the 
succession of which we can see no possible 
order^ and yet there is a governing principle 
regulating the manner in which they succeed 
each other : the assodiation of ideas is at thd 
head of the whole world of thought. This 
principle is so mixed up with all the workings 
of memory, that some have resolved all memory 
into it. But here they are evidently wrong, for 
the mind cannot associate thoughts which have 
not previously been made her own, by the 
power of retaining ideas which memory alone 
possesses. This association is a general law of 
our mental economy, incapable of more accurate 
definition, though called by various names. It 
is a law which so orders it that one thought 
which we indulge in shall suggest anofher, and 
so on to infinity^ The use and need of this 
law are apparent, for, since it is the means by 
which we recall ideas, it is the basis of the 
tvhole fabric of a ready memory. It has been 
classified under the four following heads, asso^^ 
ciations of resemblance^ of conttgtdty in time and 
place, of catcse and effect, and of contrast. ThuSj 
to illustrate these : — 

(1.) The sjght of a faithfdl portrait suggests 
the idea of the original ; and, if any two objects 
be alike, the idea of tho ono calls up that of 
the other. 

(2.) The sight of a particftflar street sitg** 
gests the street into which it leads : our friend's 
hat connects itself with his absent head : the 
arm-chair reminds us of its usual occupant. 

(3.) We see a wound and directly think of 
the suffering it causes : conversely, the flowing 
tears suggest some bitter grief: so, too, the 
world reminds the devout of the Great first 
Cause. 

(4.^ The idea of a giant raiseji the notion of 
a dwarf: selfishness contrasts itself strong with 
generosity : we think of disease as the opposite 
to health. 

It is clear, however, that there are not always 
fixed laws for the [Succession of every thought. 
There may he large classes of our associations 
not referable to either of the above principles^ 
but to others of which we are yet in ignorance, 
and which may be nndefinable. Although every 
one can furnish for himself illustrations of this, 
I will quote one from the Leviathan of Mr. 
Hobbes. At a conversation on the death of 
Charles I, a royalist gentleman present startled 
the company by aslnng the value of a Boman 
denarius. On inquiry it was found that his 
thoughts had been led to the subject thus. 
The idea of ilie king's death brought to his 
mind that of his betrayal by his pretended 
friends. This led him by natonU transition to 



our Saviour and Judas Iscariot, which again 
brought him to the price of Judas* treachery. 
Thence his thoughts were directed to the amount 
of the traitor's reward, which finally led him 
to his seemingly incoherent question. Cases 
as singular as this are of such constant occur- 
rence as to render further remark superfluous. 

l^he associatloii of ideas takcd its rise in a 
voluntary effort of the mind, perhaps affected 
from without, by which some patriarchal idea 
is first secured. A man may have so littld 
control, however, over his mind, that no con- 
nected train of thought can long maintain 
itself free from desultory rambling ; but it is 
the glorious prerogative of educated men to 
have the mind under such discipline, that thd 
sudcession of its thoughts shall bear the impress 
of its great ruling idea. Hence the necessity 
that our aims in life, the objects on which wei 
best love to dwells our great governing princi- 
ples, should be such as to give a wise and manly 
tone to oilr associations. Hence the necessity 
of a mind so ordered, that all its thoughts^ 
on whatever subject^ shall flow in a neat and 
orderly succfession. 

I have thus tried to explain tbo powers of 
ntxemory, and the springs which regulate itd 
action. Let us pause for a moment to consider 
the completeness of the provisions for its mani- 
fold operations. We see the mind able id con- 
bentrate itself on any single object to' the 
exclusion of others. This is by the |Kower ot 
attention. All thsit is thus intently regarded 
is deposited in the mind, of which heticeforth 
it forms an inseparable part. At any time 
are able to summon these oli^ects, or our idead 
of them, into our mental presence. As, att our 
bidding, they comie, they bring with them 
dountless other ideas, passing before the mind 
in endless sequence. And thus myriads of 
dormant thoughts, which must otherwise have 
waited for an independent act of recollection^ 
are suggested to us by that mysterious laW 
whieh we call association of ideas. All this i$ 
memory : and what a complicatioll of wonders 
does it not present to every ono wha soberly 
and earnestly ponders its resources^ 

m. Let us, in the third place, consider 
memory in its connexion with our bodily orga« 
nization. Without dwelling on the mystery of 
the intimate union of two such incongruous 
things as mind and body, we know tha^ since 
all our mental operations are conducted through 
the medium of the brain, the mind is condi- 
tioned by physical influences* And learned 
men tell us that memory, of all the mental 
powers, has the closest connexion with the 
bodily functions. I shall sim|)Iy show the varie- 
ties of this dependence, giving a few uncon- 
nected anecdotes by way of illustration. 

1 . Memory seems to keep pace wi th the seve- 
ral stages of bnman life. In infancy it is in 
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abeyance, and bence infants bave no conscions- 
Hess of personal identity. No man can recol- 
lect bimself as an infant, or recall the circnm- 
stances of his earliest existence. Bat with the 
growth of the body memory begins rapidly to 
w^ake up and develope, and even in childhood 
the mind is snsceptible of impressions as deep 
and lasting as any 'which it receives in after 
years. Many of life's pleasant remembrances 
•with which our mind is now stored, and which 
will linger with us to the end, are those we 
have brought with us from childhood. At the 
time when we get our education in knowledge, 
memory seems to be at the acme of its strength. 
This may be in part ascribed to constant daily 
practice, bat we cannot doubt that the school 
boy who has to learn a thousand uninterest^ 
ing rales, and load his mind with numerous 
tmconnected words^ exults in the vigour of his 
memory. In eftw years it will never gi-aoefully 
BubmLt to the lessons of youth ; and so, in the 
studies of our maturer life, reason is more con- 
sulted, while memory is appealed to less. The 
effect of old age on the memory is fkmiliar to 
every one. The decline of memory in company 
with the bodily powers may be thus accounted 
for. Age blunts the sensibility of the passions, 
60 that to secure the interest and attention of 
an old man becomes a work of difi&culty ; and 
-without these the whole fabric of memory 
falls to the ground. But a singular fact con- 
nected with the decay of this faculty in old 
men is, £hat while they are unable any longer 
to ac(|uire new ideas, they keep the power of 
recalling those which they have acquired before. 
This is the reason why they so thoroughly 
remember the events of their early life while 
fhey forget those of a recent date. Hence they 
remember a long story perfectly, and with a 
laudable minuteness they preserve the sequence 
of £ftcts, while nevertheless they forget every 
instance in which they have repeated it. This 
gave rise to a remark of Dean Swift, who 
wondered tliat old men should remember their 
anecdotes so distinctly, and yet have so little 
memory as to tell them twice in the course of 
the same conversation. 

Let ns tor a moment consider the exquisite 
luiFmony which subsists between this faculty 
«nd the several periods of life. In «arly youth 
the mind is free from those cares of personal 
existence which never fail to come with riper 
years. Then the mind stands on the threshold 
of life, for the due improvement of which it 
Las to prepare by laying in a store of discipline 
and knowledge. Many are tiie dry and weari- 
some and difficult studies that have then to be 
pursued. Is it not, then, a beautiful harmony 
which arranges that in youth memory shall be 
in her strcmgest vigour? In old age, when 
man is again free from the cares of active life 
and submits again to the guardianship of others, 
yihisa WO baye no earthly f atoro fgr which by 



knowledge to prepare, then, and not till then, 
does memory depart from us, resigpaing all her 
powers bat one, which, enabling us to live 
again the life of the past, serves to remind lUi 
of what she heriself once was to us. 

2. Let us see how'this faculty stands affect- 
ed by the bodily health. All its impressions 
must come through the brain, which receives 
them from the nervoas system, which again is 
dependent for its tone on the general health. 
The body is freshest at the beginning of the day, 
and then is the time of memory's vigorous 
susceptibility. Every dreamer accedes to the 
truth of this, and it is acknowledged by ,the 
wise student, who knows that for learning his 
difficult task there is no time so fit as the early 
morning. 

The effects of disease on memory cannot be 
reduced to any definite laws, yet, diversified fmd 
contradictoi'y as they are, they must excite the 
deepest interest. It cannot be laid down as a 
law that all physical derangement affects the 
memory, for innumerable instances prove the 
contrary. 

Sometimes the constitution is thoroughly 
worn out, and the energies of life are nearly 
extinct, while it flourishes in its ancient 
strength. 

The faculties of the dying man are often 
clear and unclouded, and visions of early scenes 
and friends float before his mind with the 
utmost distinctness. • It has been sometimes 
noticed that in the last straggle of dying nature, 
the memory has put forth powers almost mira-* 
culons. An eminent physician tells us of a 
lady who, just before the close of her last illness, 
spoke only the Welsh language, which she had 
discontinued from childhood and apparently 
forgotten. A Lutheran clergyman in America 
states that some Germans and Swedes, whom 
he visited in their dying hours, were able to 
pray fervently in the mother-tongue which they 
had not spokdb or listened to for many ytoars. 
In some persons when near death the memory 
has been so vivid, that an appeal to it has been 
the means of their unlooked-for recovery. An 
aged Scotch woman was apparently at the point 
of death, when the mention of an eagle's nest 
which in her childhood she had often visited, 
roused her to instant consciousness and re- 
covery. Another case is that of a gentleman 
who had lost consciousness of things around 
him and was in a hopeless state of catalepsy. 
Among the companions of his early life who 
visited him was one who was seiared with a 
sudden impulse which ytbjb productive of the 
happiest results. He pointed to the sun which 
was then setting, and impressively quoted some 
classical lines of which he knew the sufferer 
had once been fond. The sick man was filled 
with emotiODf ho gazed long and (honghtfoUy 
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on the speaker, and, to the surprise of all pre- 
sent, he mentioned the anther's name and 
finished the qaotation. From that moment his 
recovery was gradual. 

As a general rule we cannot doubt that 
memory is more or less afiected by disease, 
sometimes beneficially, most times hurtfnlly. 
It is well known that all those diseases which 
man by his vices brings on himself have a 
most pernicious influence, as on the whole 
mind, so especially on the faculty of memory. 
As proof of this, let me give a singular instance 
of the efl*ect of drunkenness. The"Blave of this 
vicious thirst was a porter, and most strangely 
afiected was he by his besetment* What he 
did when sober, he totally forgot when in his 
degradation : and of what he did when drunk, 
in his rational moments he was quite nncon- 
sisious. Under the influence of his vice, he 
remembered only the drunken past : when 
free from it) he retained only the recollection 
of his sober actions. Thus he contrived to 
keep up two running lines of existence^ without 
reaping the advantages of one. 

As we cannot specify particular diseases as 
always followed by particular effects, I shall 
simply give some unconnected anecdotes in 
illusttation of their general influence. 

A much-to-be-pitied individual is said to 
have sustained an injury in his tenth year, 
from which time his memory became utterly 
torpid, fiut the mystei^y is that he distinctly 
remembered all that man Usually knows of ^e 
first ten years of his life. 

An eminent physician tells us that a gentle- 
man met with a misfortune, by which the 
memory of exactly four years of his lifo was 
taken from him. fie could distinctly recall 
the former part of his life, but of the last four 
years he was utterly oblivious* 

I ami sure you will pity the sad calamity of a 
scholar who, by a sudden stroke of disease, 
entirely lost his knowledge of the Greek Ian- 
§jf^ge. His other acquiremcfftts remained still 
his own, as doubtless did also the memory of 
the loss he had sustained. May no candidate 
for matriculation forget hia optional language 
on the eve of examination ! 

A similar case is on record in whidh a woman 
was so frightened by the partial fall of the 
church in which she was worshipping, as to 
lose all remembrance, not of the accident it- 
self, but of the three days preceding it. 

It has often occtirred that memory has been 
shorn by disease of some of its peculiar func- 
tions. A literary man of the last age was 
nnable, after a stroke of paralysis, to call any 
thing by its right name, though the things 
themselves he distinctly remembered. 

But I must not omit a remarkable case, 
\?hich §Qme years ago occurred m Philadel** 



phia. A Miss R. was attacked by a species 
of paralysis, which, while it left her other 
faculties unscathed, entirely destroyed her 
memory. Her mind was tbus reduced to a 
perfect blank, and her education had to be 
commenced again. She had learnt the alpha- 
bet and gone through some of the elements 
of knowledge, when another fit restored her to 
her former self, and she was once more in 
possession of her usual powers and learning. 
A third fit brought her down again, and by 
a fourth she was again restored. So she con- 
tinued alternately in one or other of these 
conditions. In the one she knew several per-^ 
sons, and was mistress of several accomplish-i 
ments : during the other she was a mere child, 
unable to read or write, and struggling in h^r 
ignorance with the rudiments of knowledge. 

Powerful emotions amounting to disease have 
been known entirely to suspend the functions 
of memory. 

A room may be crowded with persons, all of 
them conversing with animation, and a man 
wrapped up in melancholy reflection may see 
and hear all that passes, without remembering 
a single incident. This is especially seen iil 
the case of men who have recovered frbm 
hanging, many of whom have declared that, 
from, the time of leaving their cell, they had 
no consciousness of what occurred, although 
they performed many volunt&l'y actions whild 
on their way to the scaffold. 

I shall conclude ray femarkd under this hend 
by giving one last illustration of the subjection 
of memory to disease. A lady of considerable 
attainments was attacked by a malady which, 
at its departure, left only this effect upon her 
— the total eclipse of memory. Her other 
faculties remained intact, her judgment was still 
vigorous and correct, her imagination was 
vivid as before, but memory was gone. As far 
as the ordinary routine of life wentj its place 
was in some small measure supplied by habit ) 
but in all oases where intervals of time occurred^ 
she was in fancy itself. Her reading was the 
gratification of the present moment^ her inter- 
course with mankind was that of a stranger 
with strangers. The past in her existence was 
blotted out, and thus in some respects the fairest 
part of her life was gone. 

IV. Let us briefly glance at the Varieties of 
memory in different individuals, for men's 
minds share in the infinite variety which we 
see in their bodies. One man is endowed with 
the loftiest genius, another suffers that mental 
destitution which leaves him an idiot. There 
obtains among mankind the most comprehen-* 
sive variety in the allotment of the various 
faculties. While some are endowed with an 
equal and moderate proportion of idl, most are 
remarkable for the preponderance of some one 
partiQalar talent. The etrengtb gf one man 
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lies in liis roasoning i^owdrs, another prides 
himself on the vigour of his imagination. One 
Inan revels in the exercise of wit^ anothel^ 
glories in a bapacions memory. Bat the fact 
that one man, while he has some nleasure of all 
the faculties, yet possesses some one in predomi- 
nance, implies that theire exists a vei^ gre^ 
variety in the distribution of the same facility. 
Observation confirms a truth which, if it applies 
generally to the mental powers-, holds good 
especially with regard to memory, in whose 
bestoWmdnt is visible srlrprising inequality. 
Often to this variety men tracd the number- 
less distinctions which present themselves in life. 
Two individuals are observed to be very un- 
equal in respect of their attainments, while they 
both spend eqtial time and labotlr on intellectual 
pnrstiits-. The one ts Compassionated because 
ne has a bad niemory, the other is fblitiitated on 
his good one-. The same may be said of two 
boys in a family^ and the gradations of merit 
in a school are said to be i^egulated by the sanle 
standard. It has t5ome to pass that the fickle- 
ness of natdre in hel* bestowMent of this 
faculty is regarded as the source of the distinc- 
tions to be found in intellectual acquirements. 

But let UB look into the vai^iety itself. Vfe 
6nd some men haVe a T^onderful facility of 
retaining everything, while Others less fortdnate 
have a memoi'y for nothing. In the case of 
i3ome, to fead a hook is at onCe to make it theii^ 
own, while others vainly Con the weary pages. 
To some the past is distinct as the present, to 
others it is only a misty Cloud. One is a 
Corsican boy who Can i^eheatse forty thousand 
Words, whethei^ sense or nonsense, as they are 
dictated, and aftei^wjyrds beginning with the 
last word repeat them backwards 'without 
mistake. Another man is MontaigUe, the 
l^rench Essayist, who, though a man of genius> 
has a memoi^y so feeble that he can trust it 
with nothing. He is obliged to note down all 
the minutisd of his daily afiairS) and he some- 
times foi^ets why he goes out of dool^s. One 
man is a very dwarf in memory, another a 
huge Leviathan. This difierence may be in 
some degree owing to cultivation, but in all 
these cases of extraordinary memory, nature 
is undoubtedly the alUimpoi^tant cause. 

Seeing this many have laboured to assign the 
reason of her unequal bestowments, but num- 
berless facts prove the fallacy of the attempt. 

It is often contended that a good memory is 
rarely joined with a sound judgment or a quick 
imagination. This is simply absurd, for there 
is no wisdom in supposing that, because a 
man evinces a wonderful power of retaining 
thoughts, therefore he has no power to think 
them for himself. No law can be laid down 
on this subject Many men of gigantic i^eason^ 
ing powers have had most retentive memories, 
as in the case of Sir Isaac Newton. Many 
mcDi too, of weak memories have bad aooto 



and vigorous understandings, of which Mon<» 
taigue above-mentioned was an instance. Facta 
go to show that memory is not in ratio, either 
direct or inverse, with intellectual ability. The 
horse, the dog, and the elephant, which no one 
accuses of reason, continually exhibit amazing 
feats of remembrance. 

Again : some assert that a preponderance of 
any talent in the mental constitution is accom- 
panied with a proportionate memory in the 
8dme deparlment, and that so a mathematical 
genius is endowed with a mathematical memory, 
and a natural orator with the species of memory 
his art requires. This wt*ong supposition de- 
stroys the integrity of mind, and Casts down 
memory from its seat as an original faculty. 
I should notr mention the theory, did not some 
facts seem to countenance it. Many of the 
great musical Composers have shown incredi- 
ble strength of musical memory^ acquiring and 
retaining the most intricate pieces of music 
after once hearing them | while a9 to other 
things their memoi^ was as that of other men^ 
Many poets, too, of ordinary memol^ on most 
subjects, have in their own sphere been extra- 
ordinarily gifted, tiord Byron, for instance, is 
said to have knoWn by heart evei*y line of hie 
voluminous poems. Bat it is needless to resort 
to the theory I hate mentioned for the solution 
of these wonders. T?he enthusiasm of these 
men gave their attention, when directed to 
their favourite studies^ a force and energy 
which no other subject could inspire ; for 
memory is always strongest when dwelling on 
the theme to which it is habitually directed* 
So that what some would attribute to nature, 
we may safely impute to cultivation* 

But^ after all, as the points of difierence 
between a prince and a beggar are not so many 
as those in which they are like one another, so 
the disparities of our difierent memories are 
not so numerous or Vast as the points of their 
I'esemblance. If we exclude a few men pf 
extraordinary genius or imbecility,, we flf^/ 
suppose the redt^f mankind to have mi^r 
and memories of nearly equal capacity. Thio- 
ls scarcely any one who has not ability to learn 
the use of language. Every one can recognize 
at first glance the forms of an infinite variety 
of surrounding objects, and acquire such an 
acquaintance with the laws of nature and the 
conduct of human afiairs^ as is necessary for 
directing his course in life. When we reflect 
that the worst memory among us has now 
stored in it many thousands of thoughts and 
scraps of knowledge, every one of which it 
can at a mementos notice command, we shall 
be satisfied that the natural disparities among 
men in their respect are not nearly so great as 
at first view they would seem to be. 

^ V. Let me conclude this lecture by a few 
hints on the cultivation of memory, which, as 
being the practical part of tho subject^ may 
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Buitablj make the last impression. The im« 
provement of which the mind is susceptible by 
calture is especially seen in the case of this 
one of its faculties, a truth of which the most 
elaborate argument would not so soon convince 
us» as will a few wonderful facts which I pro- 
ceed to adduce. These would seem utterly 
incredible, were they not handed down to us 
on the best authority. 

1. Scaliger, the illustrious classic, himself 
records that he learnt in twenty-one days the 
whole of the Iliad and Odyssey, that is, some 
sixty or eighty thousand lines of Greek verse. 
Doubtless his powers of retention were natu- 
rally strong, but the constant habit of attuning 
his mind to the melody and rhythm of Greek 

Eoetry must have been the main instrument of 
is success. 

2. Justus Lipsins is said to have had by 
heart the whole of the voluminous histories of 
Tacitus. His deep reverence for that author, 
and incessant perusal, must have been the 
means of his astounding familiarity with his 
writings. 

3. We read of the monks of the Middle 
Ages that, by constant practice they had so 
strengthened their memories, that they could 
learn off whole volumes of the ancient classics 
without much difficulty. These men are won- 
drous instances of what oultiyatiou does for 
memory. 

4. But there is an instanee in modern times 
of a power of memory which has scarcely been 
surpassed, and its solution must be mainly 
songht in persevering application. An old 
beggar in Stirling was so conversant with Holy 
Scripture, that he could tell the number of 
chapters in every book, and the number of 
verses in every ohapter, throughout the Bible. 
If any verse were misquoted he would instantly 
detect the misquotation. Once he was asked 
to rei>eat the ninetieth verse of Numbera vii, 
o^^Wiioh, after a little hesitation, he replied ^ 
^^5pi are Tooling me, gentlemA, that chapter 
has o&ly eighty-nine verses.*' 

5. Sir Walter Scott had attained to a won- 
derful comprehensiveness of memory. After 
reading the Pleasures of Hope for the first 
time, he oould repeat every line of it : and his 
powers were always thus at his command. 
Sir James Alaointosh, Sheridan, and many 
others, are prominent examples of the same 
truths 

These men, however, had trained their memo- 
ries in some one particular branch of study, 
about which they felt an overwhelming enthu;- 
siasm. Others tiiere are who have cultivated 
this faculty generally, so as to have it at com- 
mand on any subject. Of these the renowned 
Dr. Thomas Fuller is one, of whom we read 
that, after onco walking from Aye Maria Laao 



to the extremity of Cheapside, he enumerated 
every shop which he had passed on his way, 
with the inscription over it. 

2. Magliabechi, the celebrated Florentine, 
once received from a friend a long Latin com- 
position, that he might read and give his judg- 
mait thereon. Some time after the paper had 
been restored, the writer came one day to Mag- 
liabechi in great distress, saying he had lost it, 
and begging him to try and remember as mncli 
of it as he could. Very soon the Florentine 
presented his friend with an accurate copy of 
the departed manuscript. 

In the early ages of literature, before men 
knew the art of printing, memory was far 
more generally valued and practised than now. 
Homer and the great dramatists delivered their 
immortal poems to large audiences without 
book. Poets then could not multiply copies of 
their songs for general circulation. Favourite 
works were in most cases committed to memory^ 
whose ordinaiy feats then would seem almost 
incredible naur« 

Thus you see by many brilliant proofs how 
gratefully and well memory repays men for 
their care and cultivation. Need I use argn- 
ment to try to induce you to make the most cf 
your memory f As you cultivate it, so stands 
or falls the value of your whale mind« As a 
house to which there is easy access by a 
spacious avenue is more worth than one the path 
to which is dark and narrow, so the most valu- 
able mind is that to whose secret places there 
is easy entrance by a ready memory. Here 
interest and duty are sweetly blended. It is 
memory alone that enables you to tmiisact the 
affaira of yanr daily lifo; it is her finger Vhich 
in the light of the past iiidioatos your future ; 
through her you are cousoious uaw of your own 
identity, many of your purest and m,ost refined 
enjayments spring from her *, she is the key of 
your knowle4ge» actuat and potential \ in fact, 
it is hardly too much to say that memory has 
made you 'what you are. Both gratitade and 
self-lov^ therefore, bid you imperatively to 
labour Jiard to strengthcA and expand this alU 
concerning faculty. 

2. Let me briefly now denote the method in 
which this task should be performed. Nothing 
oau be done in this respect but by daily con- 
stant practice. There must be a gentle but 
unceasing strain on the mind, which shall 
gradually enlarge and vnden it^ I do not say 
that sudden spasmodical efiTorts are of no use 
in strengthening the memory — that would be 
to deny that ours had ever been strengthened 
at all — but I do say that, if you would develope 
a memory at once susceptible, capacious, and 
ready, it must be by regular connected prac^ 
tioe. You must da something every day 
in carrying out your great design. Every 
day you should haye some stated timo in wbioh 
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to learn some stated task. As your memory 
gradually grows stronger thus, your task should 
increase in length or difficulty. Nothing should 
come between you and the execution of this 
rule. Then, at other hours, when your minds 
would otherwise be vacant, the things you 
have acquired should be recalled. They should 
be the centre of your thoughts, the theme of 
your meditations. Then, again, your conver- 
sation with others should often turn on them, 
for this is an effectual method of permanently 
fixing them in the mind and of drawing out 
your power of ready recollection : and thus the 
two chief parts of memory would be systemati- 
cally developed. This is no poet's dream or 
enthusiast's vision, it is the outline of a plan 
which has been proved and approved by the 
greatest philosophers. There are two princi- 
ples by which you must be guided in carrying 
out this plan. 

(1.) You must make a proper selection of 
subjects to be remembered. Every thing that 
is heard, or read, or done, is not worth retaining, 
and each one must judge for himself what he 
will remember. The mind must not be left to 
receive or reject according to the impulse of 
caprice or the direction of chance. Only such 
books should be chosen as convey in the clearest 
manner the subject of which they treat. It 
sometimes happens, because we read too much, 
that we only gain doubtful confusion instead of 
accurate knowledge. Here our vigilance can- 
not be too great. 

(2.) Then to every thing which we wish to 
know, we must direct a steady attention. The 
dependence of memory on this faculty I have 
before endeavoured to show. To fix the atten- 
tion is exceedingly difficult, and the fault with 
most of us is that we succumb to, instead of 
resolutely mastering, the difficulty, and compel- 
ling our vagrant attention to the point. 

3. Let us lastly see what helps we have in 
this our undertaking. The best of these is one 
which nature herself supplies, and which con- 
sists in the habit of arrangement. As the exer- 
cise of fixed attention makes every thing our 
own, so an orderly distribution of our acquisi- 
tions tends to keep them so. Every solitary 
idea goes to form part of the grand fabric of 
universal knowledge. In this huge mass it 
would soon be lost from us, were there not 
certain general principles which guide us in 
its first disposal. Knowledge is. divided into 
several branches, these again are sub-divided 
into many classes, under one or other of which 
every idea may be logically placed. It has 
then a safe resting-place, an appropriate niche 
in the grand temple, where it may abide till 
we summon it before us. 

(2.) Another important help to memory 
is the habit of writing notes of our know- 
ledge. Too extensiyely adopted, this practise 



is apt to weaken the mind, but used with 
caution, it is one of its best assistants. If any 
one takes the trouble to write out the ideas he 
has acquired in his own words, and according 
to his own arrangment, he will be much more 
likely to retain them than if they were learnt 
from the book and in the words of the original. 
Occasional notes, too, of our various studies are 
of great utility ; but every one can follow out 
these sugg^tions for himself. 

(3.) Time would fail us to enter on the 
history of mnemonics, but the chief artificial 
help to memory was one of which the ancients 
largely availed themselves. Their most accom- 
plished orators were accustomed to study their 
speeches as if in the room where they were 
to be delivered^ connecting the several parts 
with the different cornel's, pillars, and other 
objects in the apartment. We know that they 
arrived at great skill in the use of this topical 
memory. 

The most elaborate help was one published by 
Dr. Grey, in a book which he called ** Memoria 
Technica." In this he exchanged the numerical 
figures for letters of the alphabet, and thus 
made simple words to stand for dates. These 
being affixed to the names of persons, plaoes, 
or any particular events, as terminations or 
post-positions, materially assist the student in 
retaining the chronology.* But all these de- 
vices and systems are not to be compared with 
that grand help which memory derives from 
coustAnt ceaseless practice. 

The most interesting part of our lecture is at 
hand, and I have only to observe this in actual 
conclusion. If, gentlemen, anything I have 
this evening said has given you a loftier ideal 
of memory, and impressed you with the import- 
ance of its cultivation, let me express my hope 
that you will act up to your conviction. If 
such be your resolute purpose, I congratulate 
you, for knowledge is power, and memory is 
the key to knowledge. I may also cpngratu- 
late myself, for illy highest aim will nave hien 
accomplished ; and, among our other remem- 
brances, perhaps this evening's occupation will 
not be forgotten. 

' Forsan et hcec oUm meminiae JuvahitJ 



♦ Dr. Grey's syetem 

a e i o u an oi ei on y 
13846 6 78 90 
bdtfl B pk n % 

ExAKPLE— The twelve Cessan in two memorial Hexa- 
meter linee. 

The Ohronological terminations are in italics. 
JaHo« Angastel et Tiberbu Calignliib Claod, 
Nerwl Galb-Otho sou Vit-Vespot* Titpou Do mitJka. 
The first six general councils of the church, with popes, 
emperors, and heretics concerned. 

Nio Syl Con An Ul, Co Da The Uaieih, Eph Ce The 
Nes /I Ghal Le Mar £a Diola, Co Yi Jojit Olut C Ag Ca 
Fo Mon Seu. 
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MADRAS REVENUE RECOVERY 
ACT, II OF 1874—11. 



•Wb pointed out in oar last impression 
some of the hardships which result to 
holders of land in the working of the 
Madras Revenue Recovery Act, and pro- 
mised to suggest some means of mitigat- 
ing the evils complained of. But first, 
it is necessary to examine into the causes 
which lead to these evils. Foremost among 
these causes, ranks the prohibition against 
the registry of fractions of survey fields. 
Now, the law of primogeniture is unknown 
among the Hindoos ; partition of property, 
with very rare exceptions, being the result 
of inheritance. Why, then, should Govern- 
ment refuse to recognize every holder of 
land, howttver small his holdicig, as a land- 
holder ? The arguments generally urged in 
support of this prohibition may be briefly 
summarized as follows 

1st. That such sub-division tends to 
create and increase pauper holdings ; 

2nd. That it will undo the work of the 
, Survey Department ; and 

3rd. That it will entail considerable la- 
bour on the Revenue agency, both in the 
collection of revenue and in the preparation 
of accounts* 



To answer the last objection, one^s atten-* 
tion has simply to be directed to the vast 
amount of work entailed on Revenue offi-^ 
cers in disposing of objections to the sale 
of land for revenue arrears preferred by 
owners and occupiers who may not be 
puttahdars, but who have been aggrieved 
by the summary procedure of revenue 
recovery. When the sub-division of sur- 
vey fields is freely permitted, all this labour 
will vanish as the right to the land and 
possession of puttah will always go together, 
and all interests will be duly registered 
and recognized by the Revenue authorities. 
Besides it is notorious* that while some 
saving of labour is effected by refusing to 
sub-divide fields in the Revenue Depart- 
ment, an increase of double or treble the 
saving effected is added on to the work 
of the Civil Courts which have often to 
interfere and correct the arbitrary pro- 
cedure of revenue officers; so that this 
argument is obviously based on principles 
of miscalculated economy, which is, practi- 
cally only a penny wise and pound foolish 
system. 

That by permitting sub-divisions, the 
results of the survey will become obliterated, 
is not an argument that can be pleaded for 
the continuance of a hard and fast pro- 
hibition which, it has been seen, is the fruit- 
ful source of so much oppression and injus- 
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tiqe; while, on the other hand, it maybe fairly 
urged that the survey has nowhere pro- 
ceeded with any uniform standard of what 
area is to constitute a field, but on the 
contrary that the arrangement into fields 
is of all sorts and kinds, sometimes less 
than an acre constituting a survey field, 
while in other instances 15 or 20 acres 
form but a third or fourth of one. 

The first argument, viz., that by permit^ 
ting sub-divisions, pauper holdings will be 
increased, has been made much of. We 
believe there is actually nothing so serious 
as to call for apprehension in the increase of 
petty — not pauper— holdings. Permit thetp 
to continue and inci*ease, and they will work 
out their own extinction. They constitute 
a state of things which remedies itself, and 
does not depend for its relief on any legis- 
lative interference. It must be seen, that 
when the process of division and sub-divi- 
sion has arrived at a certain point of practi- 
cability (which, however, must, in each case, 
be left to circumstances to determine), any 
further sub-divisiOn of property will becomB 
virtually unprofitable to persons having 
occasion to make partitions of property. 
Take the case of one acre of land being 
inherited by eight heirs of the last proprie- 
tor. That each of them can earn his 
livelihood out of his share of this land, 
is a physical impossibility. In such a case, 
therefore, rather than divide the property 
into eight insignificant shares, they would 
prefer to sell the whole and divide the profits, 
so that when some such ne phis ultra point 
has been reached, there will be a re-action 
and a tendency to increased holdings. The 
term ' pauper holding' is a misnomer when 
applied to any extent of land, however 
small by comparison it might be, provided 
it is capable of maintaining its holder par- 
tially at least. When it ceases to do this, 
it will be the interest of its owner to dis- 
pose of it and to find a more remunerative 



object upon which to expend his labour 
and capital. The system, it will thus be 
seen, catries with it its own antidote and is 
self-corrective ) but like the old cry of the 
Church being in danger, it has been simply 
hfeld up too often as a mere bugbear. 

The next cause of injustice and hardship 
to which we would draw attention, is the 
absence of legislative provision to compel 
the registry of all transfers of revenue- 
paying lapd, so as to render unregistered 
transfers invalid not only as regards the 
revenue authorities but to all practical 
purposes and intents. Regulation XXVl of 
1802 contained such a provision, but Act X 
of 1861 repealed it so far as it related to 
the decrees of Courts; and this, combined 
with the prohibition against minute sub- 
division, has rendered that enactment a 
dead letter. When such a provision is 
introduced it will be the interest of every 
proprietor to register his holding before 
the revenue authorities. And it certainly 
is not too much to ask a paternal Govern- 
ment to compel its people, still in a state 
of primitive ignorance, to do what is good 
for them, instead of leaving them to find 
it out for themselves by bitter experience ; 
for so long as the registry of transfers is 
left optional, there will still be scope for 
mischief. 

For othet causes of the lamentable state 
of things which we have endeavoured to 
expose, we are indebted to the vagueness 
and shortcomings of the provisions of Act 
II of 1864. That Act makes the defaul- 
ter's person and his personal and real pro- 
perty liable to be proceeded against for 
arrears of revenue, but it is entirely silent 
as to whether moveable or immoveable pro- 
perty is to be proceeded against in the 
first instance, leaving this most important 
question to be determined at the discre- 
tion of the taluk or village officials — a dis- 
cretion which is capable of great abuse 
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either through sheer stupidity or motives of 
fraud. As the law now stands, for an 
arrear of 2 Rupees, land worth Rupees 
200 may be brought to the hammer with 
perfect legality, notwithstanding that a 
couple of chemboos belonging to the de- 
faulter would more than realize the amount 
due. We would therefore suggest that it 
be made a rule, never to be departed from, 
that in the first iustanoe, the standing 
crops, next the personal goods of a defaul- 
ter be taken in satisfaction, and that not 
till both have been tried and found inade- 
quate, the land should be proceeded against 
for the recovery of arrears of revenue. 

The want of due publicity to the preli- 
minaiy proceedings, which is almost always 
pleaded as an objection to sale for arrears, 
on appeals being preferred, is very often but 
too true. No doubt the intended sale of" the 
land is advertized by publishing a notice in 
the District Qazette, and by affixing similar 
notices in one or two offices ; but in remote 
parts the mass of the agricultural popula- 
tion being illiterate, it is not till the village 
drum is beaten and people begin to congre- 
gate, that the intelligence slowly reaches 
the villagers that a sale is about to take 
place; and then it is too late^forany one 
interested in the land to tender the amount 
due and claim a suspension of the sale. 
The locus penitentice is past with the even- 
ing of the day previous to that appointed 
for the sale." We fail to perceive the rai- 
son dfetre of this limitation. If it is intend- 
ed by this to shut out all hope of mercy to 
the persistent defaalter after the day previ- 
ous to the sale, it can always be successfully 
evaded as there is no prohibition either in 
the Act or iu the departmental rules against 
a defaulter bidding for his own land on the 
day of sale, and he may safely out-bid the 



highest bidder, being sure that every pie 
of the sale proceeds, after discharging 
arrears and costs, will find its way back 
into his own pockets ; while, on the other 
hand, persons other than the defaulter, 
who may have an interest in the property, 
are deprived of a most valuable, and per- 
haps the sole, opportunity of protecting 
their rights. We would, therefore, recom- 
mend that every facility be afforded for 
the redemption of the land up to the last 
stroke of the hammer, even until the final 
" once ! twice ! \ thrice ! ! are pronounc- 
ed; for who knows but that this act of 
grace which militates against no one^s rights 
or privileges might prevent the bread being 
snatched out of the mouth of some helpless 
orphan or widow. 

The sources of injustice will be still 
further diminished, and even the faintest 
possibility of the occurrence of ''hard 
cases" removed, if the law were to make 
all revenae sales subject to incumbrances 
which may have accumulated on the pro- 
perty, i.e., if it were to sell nothing more 
than the right, title, and interest of the 
defaulter; and if some limitation, say, a 
year or two at the utmost, be prescribed, 
after which the recovery of Government 
dues should be barred ; for this will check 
dilatoriness and the accumulation of arrears ; 
while at present, as thjo consequence of 
the principle that Government revenue may 
be recovered after any length of time, 
boTid fide purchasers of property for full 
value are often made to smart for the nego- 
ligence of some former pro^Mrietor of the 
land and for the laciies of the revenue 
officers. 
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HIGH COURT— MADRAS. 



[Full Bench.] 

Morgan, C. J., and Holloway and Innes, J. J. 

Breach in public channel — Suit against Collector 
to close — Bight non-existent in ryots. 

Certain ryots sued to compel the Collector to close 
a breach in the bank of a public channel by 
wliich viator flowed first to their village and 
then to another villagCf urging that, when the 
water escaped through tJie breach, they did not 
receive all the water to which tlvey were enti- 
tled. 

Held, that there was no infraction of any legal 
right existing in the parties themselves, and 
that, therefore, it was not a case for granting an 
injunction. 

B. A, 90 of 1872. 

Naraniah and eigbty-fi^e others v. Mr. Packle, 
Collector of Tinnevelly, and 
ninety-one others. 

This was a suit to close certain breaches in 
an irrigation channel which supplied plaintiffs* 
village. The suit (O. S. 8 of 1871) was died 
in the Court of the Civil Judge of Tinnevelly, 
and came on for bearing before Mr. Francis 
Culling Carr, from whose judgment (delivered 
on 16th March 1872) tlie facts of the case fully 
appear. 

The plaintiffs in this case are the ryots of 
Alvarkurichi, who8e lands are irrigated by a 
channel called Tenkal. This channel is sup- 
plied from the Gadana river ; an anient, called 
Chettikolum, damming up the water of the 
river and turning it down the channel. On 
the lower, or south-eastern, side of this anient 
are two openings, through which some of the 
water goes into the river. The plaintiffs assert 
ibeir right to have these openings closed, so as 
to send more water down the Tenkal : and 
there has been a dispute about tliis between 
them and the ryots of Ambur, whose lands are 
watered by channels fed from anicute lower down 
the river, the channel next below the Tenkal 
being called the Perunkal. The plaintiffs assert 
that whenever these openings were made by the 
river it has been their custom to close them, 
and that their right to do so was not disputed 
till 1868-69. The dispute was brought before 
the Revenue authorities, and the Sub-Collector 
sanctioned their being closed : which order was 
set aside by the then Collector, Mr. Longley, 
upon which the plainti£& appealed to the Board 
of Revenue, who referred the matter back to 
the Collector for report. Mr. Longley there* 
upon reported that the openings were breaches, 
and not natural openings, but that as they had 
been open for fourteen years, he proposed to leave 



the aggrieved parties to civil action. Upon 
which the Board directed a further inquiry by 
the Collector with the Superintending Engineer, 
in order to settle officially what was the charac* 
ter of the openings and their exact effect upon 
the area irrigated by the channels ; and the 
Collector was directed, if the openings were 
injurious to the Government or dangerous to 
the channel, to have them closed, although they 
might have been left^open for the last fourteen 
years : but if not, he was to leave these disputants 
to civil action. On January 7, 1871, Mr. ruckle, 
who had then returned to the district, as Collec- 
tor, examined the spot, and finding both of the 
openings closed, and being of opinion that one 
at least should not so remain closed, directed 
it to be opened, leaving the other a matter for 
further consideration. These proceedings were 
approved of, upon Mr. Puckle's report, by the 
Board of Revenue; that is, they declined to 
interfere. It is in consequence of this pro- 
ceeding on the part of Mr. Puckle that the plain- 
tiffs (the Alvarkurichi people) have brought 
this suit against the Collector and the ryots of 
Ambur, seeking to have Mr. Puckle's order 
set aside, and to establish their right to have 
these openings permanently closed. 

These proceedings which constitute the cause 
of action are fully set forth in the Collector'a 
Exhilnts III and lY, which are copies of the 
reports from the Collector's office, and the 
orders thereon of the Board of Revenue. The 
Collector, in his written statement, as first 
defendant, maintains that his orders have been 
equitable, and fairly deal with the claims of both 

Sarties in the matter, and supports the views 
etailed in Collector's Exhibit IV. The other 
defendants, who are the Ambur ryots, maintain 
their right to have both these openings left open, 
though apparently they would rest satisfied 
with the arrangement now made by the Collec- 
tor, by which one opening was to be made 
permanent and the other was closed. The 
following issues were settled : — I. Whether 
the plaintiffs are entitled to stop the water 
flowing out of the outlet marked A in the plain- 
tiffi»' plan, or whether the defendants, ryots of 
Ambur, have the right of having such outlet 
kept open. 11. Whether the proposed arrange- 
ment by the Collector sufficiently provides for 
the rights of both parties. III. Whether the 
defendants, ryots of Ambur, are entitled to 
have both the openings kept open, or whether 
the plaintiffs are entitled always to keep the 
second opening closed after the building of 
brick opening ibove referred to. 

The principal witnesses are Mr. Rundall, the 
Executive Engineer (first witness for plain- 
tiff), Mr. Wilen, the Sub-Engineer (second 
witness for plaintiff), Subramania Pillay (the 
first witness for the defendanie), and Mr. 
Puckle, the Collector, who was examined as 
eighth witness for the defendants. From their 
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evidence, and from the ezhibits, it is clear 
that there was no dispute at all about these 
openings before 1868. The plaintiff has filed 
certain documents showing that there were 
breached in the channel before that date which 
had been reported npon, estimated for, and 
i-epaired ; but beyond that they were part of the 
anient) there is nothing to connect them with 
these openings while the measurements of the 
breaches themselves demonstrate almost posi- 
tively that they were breaches in the channel 
bank lower down, probably near the place 
where the breach is marked in the large plan, 
Exhibit I, which is a true copy of the Depart- 
ment of Public Works' sketch of the locality. 
The evidence as to the nature of the openings 
is clear enough. They are passages made by 
the stream over a rock, or paray," which pro- 
bably at the time of the construction of the 
anient was covered all along by a hard gravel. 
Before the anient existed, Uie river must have 
flowed over the rook on which the anient is 
built, leaving (except in extraordinary freshes) 
the now disputed spots high and dry : when 
constructed it was probably thought that this 
strong gravel on the top of the rock would not 
yield to the water, but the water, being by 
the anient dammed up, was continually thrown 
against this bank, and so gradually has forced 
its way through the gravelly soil down to the 
hard rock. The openings having got down to 
the hard rock, cannot, as Mr. Puckle says, 
deepen, and owing to the nature of the hard 
gravelly soil at the sides, the widening, by the 
erosion of the water, will be a very slow pro- 
cess. Mr. Wiffen, the Sub-Engineer, who has 
lately come to this range, was of opinion that 
the opening was gradually deepening ; but con- 
sidering that it has now got down to the hard 
primary rock on which the anient itself is built, 
there can be no fear of the deepening being of 
any perceptible increase in the course of years, 
and Mr. Rnndall says that roost of the other 
anicuts have wing walls, which this Chetty- 
colum anient has not ; it is m^e a revenue than 
a professional question as to whether these 
openings should be closed. They are not in- 
jurions to the safety of the work ; if they were, 
I should say, on professional grounds, they 
should be closed." There can also be no doubt 
that these openings did not exist at the time of 
the consti^uction of the anient, since, as has 
before been remarked, it is only since the 
anient was made that the water could, except 
in heavy floods, have reached such a height, 
and, therefore, as it is the unanimous opinion 
of all impartial persons, who have seen the 
openings, that they are made naturally by 
the action of water, they could only have 
been made after the water reached there^ 
i, e., after the construction of the anient, and 
as Mr. Wiffen says, It never could have 
been the intention of the Engineer who built 



the anient to have these openings ; had he 
wished for a vent he would have built it and 
placed shutters so as to regulate it. Before 
the building of the anient the water would not 
have flowed over this rock. The anient is 
very old, built long before the English had the 
country." It is, therefore, perfectly clear that 
these openings are naturally made, forced by 
the water, subsequent to the building of the 
anicut, and not intended to be there when the 
channel was made ; so, in order to make the 
channel as effective as it was when peifect, 
there is no doubt that these openings should 
be closed. It remains to consider whether it 
is necessary to have these openings left unclos- 
ed in order to give the ryots, whose sources of 
irrigation lie below this Ghettycolum anient, a 
fair supply of water, and whether this can be 
done without unduly injuring the rights of 
those who depend upon the Tenkal ; or whe* 
ther, though the openings were made subse- 
quent to the building of the anient, there has 
been nevertheless, for many years past, up to 
the time of the dispute, an uninterrupted user 
of these openings, which would constitute a 
right on the part of the lower cultivators to 
have them permanently. Ifow, with regard to 
the first of these points, we have the evidence 
of Mr. Wiffen, that it is in his opinion neces- 
sary for the {efficiency of the Tenkal to have 
these openings closed. His opinion is entitled 
to some weight, for he has taken the levels : 
he says that the surface of the rock which 
forms the basement of these openings is 9^ 
inches below the crest or crown of the anient. 
There is no doubt that he greatly overrates the 
volume of water which passes over the rock, 
for he says, " When the Channel is only quarter 
full, nothing goes over the rock ; but if it is 
half full, water goes over. When the channel is 
quite full it is level with the crown of the ani« 
cut, so that, between full and half full, there is 
only a difference of 9^ inches. The channel is 
here very deep." And yet he Adds, I should 
say that the amount of water going over the 
rock now was about the same as went down the 
channel." Now, considering the depth of the 
channel and the difference of level between the 
crest of the anient and the rock, it is mani-. 
fest that this is an exaggeration; in fact, it 
is clear that owing to his desire to have 
these openings dosed, Mr. Wiffen's evidence 
is more that of a partisan than an unbiassed 
professional opinion. For instance, he speaks 
of the rook being soft and friable; we learn 
however from others that it is hard rock : he 
says the rook is worn away very much since the 
breach ; whereas it is oleu^ from the Collector's 
deposition as well as from others that the rook 
will not yield to water ; and his opinion wtth 
regard to the effect of the openings npon the 
irrigation of the two channels is of no use, 
being only derived, as he says, from the Tahsil- 
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dar. As a contrasfc to this evidence we have 
that of the Collector who takes the opposite 
view of the case to Mr. Wiflfen ; he says, " If 
the two opeoiiigs were closed, I canuot say, 
whether or no, the Arnbar people would be able 
to raise a single crop. If there was no perco- 
lation, they woald have no water at all ; but it 
struck me that the two opeuin<?s were more 
than the requirements of the case.*' 

When, however, the levels taken by Mr. Wiffen 
were given to him, the Collector said that in 
that case the necessity of the openings was 
not so great as he had stated. 

I accordingly sent for the Jummabundy 
accounts of the last four fnslies, in order to see 
what was the state of the iriigation under the 
two channelfl, viz., the Tenkal and that next 
below it, the Perunkal. These extiticts are 
filed as Collector's Exhibits V and VI. Prom 
these it appears that there was, during these 
four years, full cultivation according to the 
ayacut, and even above it under each of the 
channels ; and there had been fusul jastee, 
part of the single crop land had yielded a 
double crop under each. Under the Tenkal, 
where the single crop lands are about 434 acres, 
according to the ayacut, there had been, 

in Pusly 1277 — 447 aci*es cultivated with 
second crop. 

Do. 1278-454 do. 
Do. 1279—491 do. 
and in 1280—462 do. 

Under the Perunkal, there are, according to 
the ayacut, 139 acres ^f single crop land, and 
of these, 

in Fnsly 1277 — 76 acres had been culti- 
vated with a double crop. 

Do. 1278—76 do. 
Do. 127D— 78 do, 
and in 1280—80 do. 

Now, it appears, that during these years the 
water was flowing through the openings at first, 
viz., in September 1868, as is clearly shown by 
the reports D, E, F : then that the openings 
were closed, subsequently that they were re- 
opened, and again closed as they were when 
seen in January 1871, and since then one has 
been closed and one open. Now, if the effect 
were as great as Mr. Puckle anticipated, these 
alterations would have had a very marked 
effect upon the amount of extra cultivation 
even if it did not affect the regular ayacut 
amount of cultivation ; but on the contrary, we 
see that the cultivation throughout these fuslies 
has been almost steadily, though slightly, increas- 
ing in both villages. The reason of this is dis- 
covered by the statement that about two hun- 
dred yards down the channel there is, as seen in 
the plan Exhibit I, and also in the Survey Map 



of the locality, (extracted by the Deputy Super- 
intendent of the Revenue Survey from the Origi- 
nal Survey Map, for the sake of, and at the 
request of, the Court), a surplus calingulah up- 
wards of five hundred links in extent, which, as 
Mr. Wiffen says, has an uneven surface, but 
the average level of which is about 10|^ inches 
below the crest of the anient, and, therefore, 
only about an inch below that of the disputed 
rock. Considering, therefore, that the channel 
is slow, the water which was just beginning 
to overflow the disputed rock would also begin 
to overflow the surplus calingulah. He accord- 
ingly says it would not be much use to the 
Tenkal to close up the disputed openings unless 
the surplus calingulah were raised to a level 
with the crest of the anient. After passing the 
Chettycolum anient, it is seen from the Survey 
Map that the Gadana takes a sudden turn 
eastward and runs parallel to the Tenkal for a 
considerable distance, separated by a piece of 
land about forty yards wide on an average, with 
a gap at the surplus calingulah. Consequently, 
it is very manifest that these disputed gaps, 
which have been made the means of a four 
years' quarrel, and have occupied much of the 
time of officers in the Revenue, Public Works, 
and Judicial Departments, are really not or 
much consequence one way or the other. At 
worst the rock is only nine inches below the 
Chettycolum anient, and only an inch or two 
above the level of the sui-plus calingulah two 
hundred yards lower down the channel, and the 
opening or closing of them is shown practically to 
have very little effect. It has, however, been 
seen as stated above that they are breaches not 
in existence before the anient, and not intended 
by the constructors of that work ; and being, 
therefore, breaches, though the term Tambogi 
(a natural way by which water goes of itself) 
is not inapplicable ; the AlvarkuHchi people 
whose interests are involved in the Tenkal are 
at liberty to close them and to keep them closed, 
and as long as the crest of the Chettykolum ani- 
ent and that of the surplus calingulah are not 
raised, the Ambur people will not have any cause 
of complaint at all. There is nothing to show 
that prior to 1868, when this dispute arose, the 
openings had existed ; so the Ambur people can- 
not claim the light of long and uninterrupted 
user ; and there can be no doubt that no anient is 
made with a crest higher than the adjoining 
banks, the very essence of its existence being that 
it should turn off into the adjoining channel all 
the water, except that which percolates, until 
the river rises above the crest of the anient. 
The river below an anient must always depend 
upon what flows over surplus calingulahs, 
freshes over the anient, surplus drainage 
from higher irrigation, and local drainage, 
besides percolating water and sp tings in the 
river bed. Every breach in the adjoining 
bank, like these openings, must be faults in 
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the work, which should be repaired. If those 
lower down the stream safifer a dimi nation 
of what they are entitled to, the anient or 
caTingnlah wonld have to be lowered, bnt they 
cannot look to a vagne opening in a bank by 
which they may get an ever increasing stipply. 
There is, I believe, no reason to believe with the 
Collector that the Ambnr people will really 
suffer by the filling up of these openings ; for 
there is no wish expressed on the pnrt of the 
Alvarkurichi people to raise their anient or their 
surplus calingnlah, either of which would, no 
doubt^ infringe upon the vested rights of others. 
I therefore find upon the first issue^ that the 
plaintiffs are entitled to stop the water flowing 
over the opening on the rock south-east of the 
Chettycolum anient^, and that the Ambur ryots 
have no right of having such outlet kept open ; 
v/pon tJie second issue, that the arrangement 
by the Collector does not sufficiently provide 
for the rights of both parties, inasmuch as he 
ordered one opening to be left unclosed ; and 
upon the third issue, that the Alvarkurichi people 
are entitled to keep both openings closed. Under 
the circumstances, and seeing that this has 
been a village feud built upon a trifle without 
any great grievance either way, each party 
will bear their own costs in this suit." 

From this decision two onlv of the defend- 
ants appealed, on the ground that the Civil 
Court had no jurisdiction to entertain this suit 
which ought to have been instituted in a Mun- 
siff *s Court ; that the closing of the works in 
dispute would injure defendants materially, 
while allowing them to remain open would work 
no appreciable injury to plaintiffs; and that 
defendants had, by long enjoyment, acquired 
an easement to the flow of water through the 
openings in dispute ; and that plaintiffs^ suit 
was barred by the Statute of Limitation. 

Hon'ble Sunjiva Bow for appellants. 

Scharlieh for respondents, pointed out that 
the Collector, on the part of Government, 
acquiesced in the decree ancT did not appeal *, 
and that it was the Collector's act that was in 
issue, so that if anybody had a right to appeal 
it was the Collector alone, who did not appeal, 
but on the contrary stated his willingness to 
obey the decree of the Court. In support of 
the judgment, respondents' counsel urged that 
the breaches complained of were evidently 
caused by the action of the water and were no 
part of the design of the anient, nor of the 
supply channel which was to carry water to 
the Alvarkurichi fields ; that there was actu- 
ally a calingnlah 10^ inches below the crest 
of the anient, which abundantly supplied the 
villages below ; that the evidence dearly show- 
ed that the closing of these breaches bad no 
injurious effect on the cultivation of lands in 
the village of Ambur; that defendants could 
not prove user ; that 89 out of 91 defendants 



acquiesced with the Collector of the district 
in the judgment; that there was an anient above 
which actually carried off water to the Ambur 
lands before plaintiffs' village could get any 
supply ; and that the High Court had held in 
Mutunallapa Ber^dy v. Bamasawmy Naick <md 
three others (II, Madras Bevenue Begister, p. 31) 
that the mere invasion of a right was. a suffi- 
cient ground of action. 

The appeal was originally heard by their 
Lordships the Chief Justice and Mr. Justice 
Innes, on the 13th December 1872 ; bnt as they 
differed in opinion, the appeal was reposted for 
argument on the 28t.h January 1873, before a 
Full Bench, consisting of the Chief Justice, 
and Holloway and Innes, J. J. On this occa'> 
sion Mr. Justice Holloway threw out that the 
right claimed appertained to the Crown ; and 
then the following oral judgments were deli- 
vered : — 

Per Morgan, C. J. — This is a case in which 
the contending parties are ryots having really 
no substantial rights to contest. It cannot be 
pretended that either party has any property 
in the channel. The form of the Judge's decree 
assumes that the plaintiffs have a right to take 
some action in the matter. It comes to this ; 
that the relief he has given to the plaintiffs has 
no footing on which to stand ; for the property 
in the channel is that of Government, and the 
plaintiffs come into Court without any rights 
in themselves. Whether they could proceed as 
against Government by right of user is very 
doubtfal. Here the construction is peculiar. 
Government contemplate a natural embank- 
ment for the purpose oi^diverting the water. 
They did not contemplate that by raising this 
natural embankment, any charge wonld be en- 
tailed on them in the event of any natural 
action of the water affecting the artificial super- 
structure. What the law would be as to 
throwing this burden on the Government, it is 
not for Us to say. This decree, which proceeds 
on some right in the parties themselves which 
they do not possess, cannot be maintained, and 
must, therefore, be reversed. 

Per Hollowat, J. — I agree. The question 
whether the right claimed as between the par- 
ties can be exercised at all is not the question 
to' be considered. The question to be inquired 
into is, can any right, as against Government, 
be acquired by any mechanical action that has 
taken place ? No right can be acquired by 
any contingency that has arisen out of a natu- 
ral state of things. The right claimed cannot 
be maintained as against Government. This 
decree must be reversed, even if the above 
view is not correct. An injunction cannot be 
granted even after successive actions. Hero 
the enjoyment set up was very shadowy ; and 
even i£ any legal rights did exist, this decree 
ought to be reversed with costs. 
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The following was the written 

Judgment ;— 28i7i January 1873. 

This is manifestlj not a case for an injanc* 
tion. It is by no means, of coarse, that this 
should be granted even if there is an infraction 
of a legal right. Here the findings of the 
Civil Judge, fully borae out by the evidence, 
are that no damage has occurred, and that 
there is no reasonable ground to believe that 
any will occur. 

On the hypothesis that a prescnptive right 
bad been acquired, it could only be to the exist- 
ence of the artificial structure with the natu- 
ral rock and gravel in its natural condition. 
We may conjecture that the artificial structure 
was not extended, because it was believed that 
the rock and gravel would accomplish the same 
end 5 but this manifestly cannot affect the ques- 
tion. 

It being clearly no case for an injunction, 
we reverse the decree of the Civil Judge. 
There will be no costs throughout. 



HER MAJESTY^S PRIVY COUNCIL. 



-[Bengal Cases.] 

Purchase at auctiofh sale-'Glaima/iU under meran 
lease — No jpossession, 

A purchased an estate at a sale in execution qf 
decree, and was opposed by two merasi leaser 
holders who claimed under a former zemindar^ 
and urged that all A had purchased was the 
uemindar*s right subject to the leases. It was 
found that the leases had 'never been produced 
in any way from thfi time they were granted in 
1806 until A sought to obtain possession in 
1854. 

Held, tluit in order to prove the authenttcHy of 
the leases, it was necessary to show possession 
which the lease-holders did not prove. 
Judgment of the Lords of the Judicial Com^ 
mittee of the Privy Council on the appeal of 
Bisheshnr Buttachaijee and another v. George 
Henry Lamb and others, from the High Court 
of Judicature at Fort William in Bengal, deli- 
vered 7Ui November 1873. 



Tresent. 
Sib Jambs W. Colyile. 
SrR Barnes Peacock. 
Sir Montague E. Smita. 
Sir Robert P. Collier. 

Sir Lawrence Peel. 

This is a suit brought as far back as the 
Ist of July 1853 to recover certain taluks or 
eemiiidaries from a person who claims under 
and stands in the position of a purchaser at a 
sale in execution of a decree against the 2emin« 
dar. When the plaintiff took measures to get 
into possession of the estates which he had 
purchased, two leases, called merasi leases, 
were set up against him ; and it was contend- 
ed that, having purchased only the rights of 
the zemindar, he had purchased subject to 
those two leases, and that he was entitled only 
to the reuts under them. The rents amounted 
to about Rupees 17 more than the Government 
revenue ; so that the plaintiff, if the leases are 
upheld, instead of purchasing, as he expected, 
the zemiudaries free from incumbrances, pur- 
chased the value of about Rupees 17 in excess 
of the Government revenue. 

Their lordships will take one of those docu<» 
ments as an example. On the face of it, it 
appears to be very suspicious. Ch under Narain 
Ghose was the aemindar ; he states in the put- 
tab that having purchased the taluk, Gooroo 
Dass Roy, and having fixed the annual rent at 
Rupees 301, " you being my granddaughter— 
" my son's daughter — ^and I having received 
"15 gold mohurs of the value of Rupees 20 
" each from you, which were received as joa- 
" took at the ceremony of Unnoprashon, do 
" grant the same taluk to you by merasi 
** lease j" so that he is to be supposed by this 
document to have sold to his granddaughter 
for 15 gold mohurs, which she received at a 
certain religious ceremony, a merasi lease at 
the rent of Rijoees 301, which was only 13 
Rupees more than the Government revenue 
which he had to pay. That that is the value 
is admitted by the defendant in the answer. 
Indeed, it has not been disputed. 

Now, the judges have found that this doou* 
ment had never seen the light from the time 
when it was granted on the 11th of Srabun 
1213 (the year 1806), up to the time when the 
purchaser under the execution sought to get 
into possession of the zemindary in 1854 ; and 
that from 1808 to 1854 no public notice, no 
mention, had ever been made of this lease. 
When an execution is put in, notice is given 
of the execution, and any persons claiming 
rights in the property seized under it have a 
right to set them up. No claim of that sort 
was made in the present case. One of the 
defendants is the son of the granddaughter, 
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and claima to be entitled to bia mother's right, 
bat he never set it up when the execution was 
put in. 

Now, in order to satisfy the Court that sucb 
a document as this was a valid document, 
intended to operate as a m era si tenure, it 
won Id be important to prove that possession 
had accompanied it. The document itself 
was not proved, because it was more than 
thirty years old, and there were no witnesses 
to prove it. It was, therefore, necessary, in 
order to establish its authenticity, to show 
that, pospession had accompanied it. In order 
to corroborate the lease, another document 
was put in which is called a bnndobust, 
signed by ibe sons of the grandfather, who 
were the zemindars in 1817. Now this is an 
unusual document, and it does not appear for 
what reason it was executed. If the merasi 
tenure was a valid one, the granddaughter 
had the right to the lease, at a rent of Rupees 
301, payable yearly. The bundobust is signed 
by tlie representatives of the zemindar, and by 
it they make the rent of Rupees 301 (which 
in the puttah was payable yearly) payable by 
six monthly instalments. What reason could 
there have been, if the granddaught-er had got 
the tenure, at a rent of Rupees 301, payable 
yearly, for her agreeing to pay it by six month- 
ly instalments, or for the zemindar's granting 
her this document making it payable by instal- 
ments ? One can hardly see what the object 
of this could have been, except for the purpose 
of making it appear that the lease was treated 
by the representatives of the zemindar as a 
genuine document, and thus giving it the 
appearance of authenticity. 

The question then turns upon the poinf as to 
whether possession was taken under the docu- 
ment. The Principal Sudr Ameeu has found 
that there was no possession taken under it. 
He says that the few jumma wasil bakees, chit- 
tabs, cabooleuts, and evidence of ryojjs and low 
caste servants which had been*&dduced by the 
defendants were all unreliable, the documents 
being prepared, and the witnesses tutored. 

The judges of the High Court agreed with 
the Principal Sudr Araeen as to the absence of 
possession. They said, " Nothing but the most. 
'* complete and satisfactory evidence of good 
" faith, coupled with reasons for the previous 
" absence of all mention, could enable the 
" defendants to get over so strong and signifi- 
" cant a circumstance. Not once in half a 
" century do these merasidars appear in Court, 
" not. once have they been sued for rent, not 
** once have they found occasion to assert or to 
" protect their tenure until it is brought for- 
** ward as the last of a series of measures to 

prevent the taluks passing into the hands of 
" the purchasers." Then they say, " In Chun- 
" der Kant's case there is a bundobust paper 



" of the 25th Maugh 1224, which is said to be 
" a confirmation of his meras, but neither the 
" authenticity nor the occasion of this docu- 
" ment is suflBciently made out." Here, then, 
are two concurrent findings of the lower 
Courts upon the question of fact, whether 
possession did accompany the documents; and 
both Courts have found distinctly that the 
possession. was not in accordance with the docu- 
ments; that the zemindars remained in pos- 
session from the time when those meras leases 
were alleged to have been granted, up to the , 
time when the purchaser sought to obtain 
possession under the sale in execution. But 
then certain mouzah-waree papers were pro- 
duced. The Principal Sudr Ameen made cer- 
tain observations with regard to those papers. 
The Judges of the High Court, speaking of 
them, say, " They produce what are called 
** quinquennial or mouzah-waree papers from 
" the Collector's office of the Bengalee year 
" 1217, in which the. meras tenures are spe- 
" ci6ed. And in the case of Jogul Kishoro a 
" register book is produced, in which these 
papers are referred to. But the appellants 
" fail to show for what reason these mouzah- 
waree papers filed by the zemindar in the 
coUectorate, should contain a specification of 
" under-tenures with which the Collector had 
" no concern ; and as to the so-called register 
** book, we are not informed under whatregula- 
" tion or rule of practice it was kept, nor havo 
** the defendants taken the evidence of the 
" collectorate officers to throw light on the 
" subject." Now it is contended that the judges 
were wrong in making these remarks ; but the 
fact of the judges makings a mistake, even if 
they did make a mistake with reference to the 
mouzah-waree papers, does not affisct the other 
part of their finding, viz., that the leases had 
never been made public ; that they had never 
seen the light, and that possession had uevev 
accompanied them. Even if they did make 
a mistake with regard to the mouzah-waree 
papers, it would not be a sufficient reason for their 
lordships reversing the finding upon the other 
question of fact. One of the judges who gave 
judgment, upon a motion for review of judg- 
ment, says, ** The sole ground taken, and ably 
" argued at the hearing by Mr. Plowden was, 
" that the Court had come to an erroneous 
" conclusion with respect to the mouzah-waree 
" papers, which had been relied on to prove the 
" existence of the taluks. I am now inclined 
to believe that the papers in question though 
not precisely in the form prescribed by the 
'* Regulation, were nevertheless prepared in 
" accordance with the instructions of the Board 
" of Revenue." Therefore he admits they were 
mistaken, but he says, " Even if this be fully 
conceded, the fact will not out-weigh the 
** other considerations which led us to dis- 
" believe the real existence at the present time 
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" of the tenures hi dispute. And with that 
" feeling of disbelief upon our minds, produced 
•* by a review of tlie whole evidence, we cer- 
" tainly could not reverse the judgment of the 
" Court below, simply because it had assigned 
" reasons for its judgment which did not appear 
" to be extremely cogent.*' 

The Principal Sudr Ameen'a judgment is 
also objected to. It is said that he has given 
certain reasons which are not borne out by the 
evidence, and it mnsfc be admitted that there 
are mistakes in t.ho judgments both of the 
Principal Sudr Ameen and of the High Court, 
and that they are perhaps not so satisfactory 
as they might have been ; but the question is, 
whether their lordships are satisfied that they 
have come to a wrong conclusion upon the 
evidence. 

Now, so far from that being the case, their 
lordships are of opinion that if they had been 
reviewing the judgment of the Principal Sudr 
Ameen they would have arrived at the same 
conclusion as the High Court did, that the 
documents were not genuine documents intended 
to operate in the way in which they professed 
to operate. 

Under those circumstances, their lordships 
are of opinion that the rule by which they are 
usually guided in not overturning the decision, 
on a point of fact, of the lower Court, when 
that decision has been affirmed by the High 
Court, must apply in the present instance. 

They, therefore, will humbly advise Her 
Majesty that tlie decision of the High Court 
be affirmed, togetl^r with the costs of this 
appeal. 



Adjacent properties^ Branches of river — Lease, 

A and B were neighbouring proprietors, their 
lands being divided by a stream. This stream 
however divided and flowed in two branches. 
A contended that the intervening land belonged 
to him, atid based his claim on a gantheedaree 
lease he held of Nazir Ally Khan. 

Hbld, that A could not be entitled to more than 
Nazir Ally Khan possessed at the time of the 
grant, and that 7*a had failed to prove that tJie 
land between the branches belonged to Nazir 
Ally Khan, 

Judgment of the Lords of the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council on the appeal of 
Lewis Tiery now Belchambers v. Kristodhun 
Bose and others, from the High Court of Jndi- 
cature at Port William in Bengal, delivered 
22nd November 1873. 



Tresent, 

Sir Jambs W. Colvilb. 
SiH Barnes Peacock. 
Sir MoNTAauE E. Smith. 
Sir Robekt P. Collier. 

Sir Lawrence Peel. 

In this case the plaintiff was tlie possessor, 
under a gantheedaree lease, of a portion of 
land designated as lot 100 in the Soonderbnns. 
The defendant wan the possessor, under a grant 
from the Government, of lot 104, the northern 
boundary of which was admitted to be identi- 
cal with the southern boundaiy of lot 100. 
The parties have died since this suit was dis^ 
posed of, and are now represented by others,, 
but the case may be treated as if the original 
parties were tlie litigants. The plaintiff sought 
by a suit in the nature of an ejectment to dis- 
possess the defendant from a large tract of 
land which the defendant had been in posses- 
sion of for some years before the suit., and a 
portion of which he had reclaimed from tho 
jungle. 

The question was one of boundary, and that 
question may be shortly stated thus : It was 
agreed on both sides that the boundary between 
the two lots on the noi-thern side of the one, 
and the southern side of the other, was a 
khal, called the Kankrea Khal ; nnd it was 
further agreed that a watercourse flowing into 
or out of a stream, which was admitted to be 
the^ eastern boundary of both lot», was for 
some distance this same Kankrea Khal. But, 
at a point a mile or somewhat more from the 
eastern boundary, this Kankrea Khal divided 
itself into two branches, the one flowing to the 
westward with an inclination to the north, the 
other in a south-westerly direction; both tbese 
branches ultimately finding their way into a 
stream called the Kolooargung, which was 
admitted to be the western boundary of the 
two lots. Th^laintiff sought to recover pos- 
session of the intermediate land between the 
northern and the southern branches, he con- 
tending that the southern branch was the 
Kankrea Khal, properly so called, the defend- 
ant contending that the northern branch was 
the Kankrea Khal, properly so called. 

The land in dispute is stated by the plaintiff 
to be upwards of 8,000 beeghas, but it does 
not appear ever to have been accurately mea- 
sured or surveyed. The plaintiff, on whom the 
burden of proving his title rested, was content 
to put m his gantheedaree lease, which was 
granted by Nazir Ally Khan. He attempted 
no proof of the title of Nazir Ally Khan, nor 
did he show on what terms, or by what de- 
scription of boundaries or otherwise, this lot 
had been originally granted by the Govern- 
ment. Strictly speaking, he proved no title to 
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more ihau be showed Nazir Ally Khdn to have 
becH iu possession of ab the time of the lease 
to him. The question of possessioa therefore, 
in their lordships* opinion, becomes very mate- 
rial. 

It. appears to their lordships, upon a review of 
the evidence, that the defendant, Mr. Tiery, had 
been, before the date of the gautbeedaree lease 
to the plaintiff, which was the 27th of December 
1853, in possession of the disputed land ; and 
further, that he had reclaimed or begun to 
i-eclaim some portions of thiit disputed land, 
those portions immediately south of the northern 
boundary which he contended for. It further 
appeared, that the plaintiff at the time when he 
took this gantheedaree lease was not only well 
awnre of the possession and reclamations of the 
defendant, but that he whs the defendant's 
servant, and was actually assisting in making 
these clearances, from which he now seeks to 
dispossess his former master. It further appear- 
ed that the plaintiff, before he took this ganthee- 
daree lease at the end of 1853, had been in 
possession of some portions of lot 100, as what 
are called uhucks, and that he was in possession 
of one chuck, called Chuck Bngchnr, which 
their lordships a^e with the Zillah Judge 
must be taken upon his own nhowing to be the 
southernmost part of lot 100. It therefore 
becomes material to ascertain where this lot 
was situated, and their lordships have come to 
the conclusion, upon the evidence, that this lot 
was situated immediately northward of the line 
which the defendant claims as his boundary, a 
situation consistent with the case of the defend- 
ant, and that it was not situated immediately to 
the north of the south line contended for by the 

' plaintiff, which it should have been if the case 
of the plaintiff is correct. The situation of his 
lot therefore appears to their lordships one 
material circumstance, at all events, in the 
determination of this case. In this case there 
have been three surveys, two by a Mi*. Joseph 
and by a Mr. Smith, respectiv^y, in the year 
1856. They are not very intelligible, owing, as 
it appears to their lordships, to various mis- 
prints ; and they may observe that this record 
has been printed in India with scandalDus neg- 

' ligence ; but it sufficiently appears in their lord- 
ships* opinion that both these gentlemen sub- 
stantially reported in favour of the boundary 
contended for by the defendants. A subsequent 
survey in 1857 was made by Mr. Gomes, the 
Government surveyor, who, acting chiefly, as ifc 
appears, upon a map or a field book which had 
been prepared by a Captain Prinsep sometime 
before (it does not appear precisely when), 
came to the conclusion that the southern boun- 
dary contended for by the plaintiff was the boun- 
dary. It should be observed that Mr. Gomes 
went npon the land twice, and on each occa- 
sion he made a map. On the first occasion, 
in 1854, his attention was directed merely to 



the amount of land cultivated and not to the 
question of boundary ; and, oddly enough, his 
map of 1854 is put in by the plaintiff* On the 
second occasion, in 1857, he went for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the boundary, and the 
map which he made on that occasion is not 
put in by the plaintiff. As far as would appear 
from all three reports, the northern channel 
was at the time of these surveys, and their 
lordships are disposed to infer at the time of 
the granting of the gantheedaree lease, navi- 
gable and open all the way, whereas the 
southern channel does not appear to have been 
open to boats throughout its whole course. 
It is, in(^d, suggested on behalf of the plain- 
tiff that at some former time the southern 
channel was the broader one, but of that he 
has given no proof. Both the grants, the 
grant to the plaintiff, in gantheedar tenure in 
1853, and the grant to the defendant from the 
Government dated in 1854, refer to a certain map 
of Captain Hodges, (but it would appear very 
clearly to their lordships that although the 
date of the puttah was 1854, the defendant 
had been in actual possession for about a year 
and a half before that)._ The plaintiff did not 
put in that map in the Court below, but appears 
to have relied upon a map made by a Captain 
Smyth, which professes to be iu great measure 
taken from the maps of Mr. Hodges, among 
others. Upon an inspection of that map, the 
Zillah Judge appears to have come to the con- 
clusion that it favoured the contention of the 
defendant rathet* than that of the plaintiff ; and 
the Zillah Judge, upon the whole evidence, 
came to the conclusion that the plaintiff had 
not sufficiently proved his ^ase to entitle him 
to eject the defendant, and gave judgment for 
the defendant accordingly. Upon this au 
appeal was preferred to the High Court in Cal- 
cutta, whereupon this judgment was reversed. 

It appears to their lordships that the High 
Court acted almost entirely npon the map of 
Captain Hodges, which was before the Court, 
although it had not been put in evidence in 
the Court below. That map has not been sent 
to England, and is not before their lordships. 
If the map of Captain Smyth is to be taken as 
an accurate copy of that map, their lordsliipa 
do not agree with the High Court in suppos- 
ing that that map is conclusive in favour of the 
defendant. But even assuming that the map 
on inspection would turn out wholly iu favour 
of the defendant, it does not appear to their 
• lordships that the reversal of the finding of the 
judgje below solely or mainly upon this ground 
is satisfactory ; for from the summary before 
given of the evidence, it appears to their lord- 
ships that there was a great deal of evidence 
in this case independently of that map far 
more in favour of the defendant than the plain- 
tiff, and they are of opinion that upon all the 
I circumstances and probabilities of the case the 
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judge of the Zillali Court was justified in 
coming to the conclusion that the case of the 
plaintiff Lad not heen established. 

Their lordships may observe that the expe- 
diency of insisting on mor^ strict proof on the 
part of the plaintiffs in ejectment is illustrated by 
this very case, in which an application has been 
made on the part of another party to become 
a party to this appeal on the gronnd that he 
liad a paramount and prior title to the plaintiff 
in this very lot 100, a contention for which 
there would appear to be some ground. Of 
course their lordships do not give any opinion 
upon this matter, and it is scarcely necessary 
,to say that their judgment in tins case can 
only affect ihe parties to it, and cannot give 
any other persons any rights or impose upon 
them any liabilities. 

Entertaining this view of the case, their lord- 
ships are of opinion that the judgment of the 
High Court should be reversed, that the judg- 
ment of the Zillah Court should be affirmed, 
and they will humbly advise Her Majesty to 
this effect; and they ore of opinion that the 
defendant should have the costs in the litigation 
below and of this appeal. 

[Bombay Case.] 

Toda Giras Hak — Limitation — Moveable and 
immoveable. 

A hroitgld a suit against B to estahlish his rigid 
to a Toda Giras Hak on B*8 inam village^ and 
to recover arrears on it for seven years. B 
admitted tlie existence of the hak, hut contend^ 
ed that he had the power to put an end to it ; 
and further that A^s suit was haired. 

The chief question raised^ was whether a hak 
could he defined as an interest " in immove- 
able property andy therefore, govei-ned by 
Clause 12 of Act XIV of 1859. 

Held, that a Toda Giras Hak tvas an interest 
in immoveable property ; that the word " im- 
moveable" was used by the Legislature as 
something less technical than "real;** and 
that the term immoveable property compre- 
hends certainly all that would be real property 
in English law and possibly something more. 

Judgment of the Lords of the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council on the appeal of 
Maharana Futtehsangji Jaswantsaugji v, Dessai 
KuUianraiji Hekoomutraiji, from the High 
Court of Judicature at Bombay, delivered 4;th 
December 1873. 



Fresent 

Sir James W. Colvilb. 
Sir Barnes Peacock. 
Sir Montague Smith. 
Sir Robert P. Collier. 

Sir Lawrence Peel. 

The suit which has given rise to this appeal 
was brought by the appellant in January 18G5, 
against the respondent, to establisli the riglit 
of the former to a Toda Giras Hak npon the 
inam viflago of tlie latter, and to recover the 
arrears due in respect of that hak, for the 
seven years precedinjy the commencement (»f 
the suit. The annual amount alle^red to be 
payable by the respondent to the appellant is 
501 Rupees; though it may be questionable 
on the evidence whether this sum is the gross 
amount of the hak, or the net balance after 
deducting certain small payments and allow- 
ances to other persons which are entered in the 
accounts. 

The respondent admitted, as his father in 
other proceedings had admitted, the existence 
of the hak, and that it had been paid by the 
inamdars of the village up to the Sanivat year 
1914 (corresponding with 1857-58) ; but con- 
tended that his father had then properly exer- 
cised a right to put an end to it ; and, further, 
that the present suit was barred by the law of 
limitation. 

The issues settled are at page 20 of the 
Record ; but the only one which is to he con- 
sidered on this appeal is, whether the claim is 
within the appropriate period of limitation or 
not. Of the remaining issues, one, which is 
no longer treated as material, was disposed of 
in the appellant's favour, and the others liave 
not been tried. 

T!ie substantial question considered in the 
Court below was, whether the suit, being one 
for the recovel^ of an "interest in immoveable 
property," fell within the 12th, or was to be 
governed by the 16th, Clause of the Ist Section 
of Act XIV of 1859. In the former case, tho 
pei-iod of limitation would be twelve years, and 
the suit would be brought in time ; in tho 
latter case, the period of limitation would be 
only six years, and the suit would be barred. 

The determination of this question involves 
the consideration of the nature of a Toda 
Giras Hak. A good deal of learning on this 
subject is to be found in the case of T/ie Gollec- 
tor of Surat v. Pestovjee Rutonjee,-!!, Morris's 
Cases in the Sudr Dewanny Udalut, of Bombay 
(for 1855), p. 291, and in the case of Sumbhoo- 
lall Glrdhurlall v. The Collector of Surat, VLII, 
Moore's I. A., p. 1, to which their lordships 
have been referred. They do not think it neces- 
sary to go at any length into this. It is suffi- 
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cieiit to state that these annual payments, 
althongh oiiginally exacted by the Grasias from 
tlie village coromunities in certain teiTitories 
ill the west of India by violence and wrong, 
and in the natnre of black mail, had, when 
thot^e territories fell under British rule, acquired 
by long usage a quasi-legal character as custom- 
ary annual payments ; that as such they were 
recognized by the British Government, which 
took upon itself the payment of snch of them 
as were previously payable by villages paying 
revenue, and left the liability to pay such of 
them as were payable by inam villages to fall 
on the inamdar. And since the decision of 
the before- mentioned case in the 8th volume of 
Moore, it cannot be questioned that the Toda 
Giras Haks of the former class constitute a 
recognized species of propei-ty capable of aliena- 
tion, and of seizure and sale under an execu- 
tion. How far that decision may govern the 
rights of an inamdar, and some of the ques- 
tions raised by the untried issues in this suit, 
their lordships abstain from considering. For 
the purpose of determining the question of 
limitation, it must be assumed that the claim 
of the appellant, if not barred, has a legal 
foundation. 

The question to which period of limitation 
these cluims are subject has been the subject of 
sevei-al decisions in the Bombay Courts. 

The eai*liest of these, being the case of The 
Collector of Sural v. Tejoobawa Bliugwan8ungj% 
which is set out at pa;;e 67 of the Record, 
dues not materially affect the present question. 
When that suit was commenced. Act XIV of 
1859 had not come into operation ; and under 
the law then in force (the Bombay Regulation 
Y of 1827) the claim was subject only to the 
twelve years* rule of limitation, whether a 
Toda Giras Hak was in the nature of move- 
able, or of immoveable property. It is true 
that the High Court, in delivering its judg- 
ment, intimated an opiuion that, whatever 
might have been the original nature of that 
Toda Giras payment, its conversion into an 
annual payment out of the Government Trea- 
sury, not secured or chargeable on any parti- 
cular lands, had deprived it of the character of 
immoveable property, if it ever possessed that 
chai'acter. But it is obvious that this dictum 
has no application to a Toda Giras Hak pay- 
able by an inamdar, in respect of which there 
has been no such conversion. The case of 
Furuahram Nurhheram v. Syvd Hoasein Wulhid 
which i» set out at pages 69 and 72 of the 
Record, is, however, in point. There the ques- 
tion arose between the purchaser of the Grasia*s 
interest in a Toda Giras Hak at an execution 
sale, and an inamdar^ and the law of limita- 
tion to bo applied was Act XIV of 1859. The 
Judge of Broach there held (and his decision 
was affirmed on appeal by the High Court) 
that the claim was clearly fur a money pay- 



ment, and that the case must be decided by 
the 16th Clause of the Ist Section of the Sta* 
tute. 

The authority of this last case has been re- 
cognized, and its ruling adopted by each of the 
three judgments now under appeal. 

The other decisions of the High Court of 
Bombay which have been cited, are all distin- 
guishable from the present. 

That of The Gollector of Sural v. The Heiresses 
of Kirvabai, II, Bombay High Court Re- 
ports, page 239, seems to their lordships to 
have no bearing upon the question before them* 
The only questions raised in it were whether 
a Toda Giras Hak was alienable, and whether, 
by reason of its falling within the definition of 
** laud " conlained in a particular statute (which 
it did not), the Court was deprived of jurisdic- 
tion. Ill the case of Baralsangji v. Navanida- 
raya^ I, Bombay High Court Reports, page 186, 
as in that set forth at page 67 of the Record, 
the law of limitation to ■ be applied was the 
Bombay Regulation V of 1827 ; and what the 
Court actually decided was, that the right to 
the desaigiri allowance claimed would be bar- 
red, unless the plaintiff could establish the 
receipt of a payment on account of it withia 
twelve years. The Court, no doubt, described 
the allowance claimed as *'in the nature of 
one charged upon, or payable out of land." 
But whether it were so or not was not a point 
in issue. Again, in Baiji Manor*8 case, report- 
ed in VI, Bombay High Court Reports, page 
56, the Court, in ruling that the claim was 
barred by the six years' limitation, distin- 
guished it from the last^ipentioned case on the 
ground that it was a claim for a pagdi allow- 
ance, which was a mere money payment out of 
a desaigiri allowance, and not like the latter in 
any sense an interest in land. The same dis- 
tinction may exist between a pagdi allowance 
and a Toda Giras Hak. 

The case of Krishnahhal Htraganjly reported 
in VI, Bombay High Court Reports, page 137, 
and that of Furshotam Sidheshvary reported in 
IX, Bombay High Court Reports, page 99, 
both relate to hereditary offices and not to 
haks, and cannot, therefore, be regaided as 
directly in point, although the principles which 
they lay down for the construction of Act XIV 
of 1859 are important, and will have to be 
considered hereafter. It is, however, to be 
remarked that, in the latter case. Chief Justice 
Westropp, at the close of his able and elabo- 
rate judgment, expressed a strong doubt of 
the soundness of the decisions which had ruled 
that claims for Toda Giras Haks wore subject 
to the six years' rule of limitation. This being 
the state of the authorities at Bombay, their 
lordships cannot think that there has been that 
long and consistent course of decisions which 
affgrds grounds for treating the question under 
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consideration as concladed by aatbority, even 
in the Courts of India. 

It haS) boweVer, been strongly urged on the 
part of tbe respondent that tliis appeal is to be 
determined by the aatbority of tbeir lordships' 
recent decision in tbe case of Desai Kullianrai 
Hakoomutrai (the present respondent) and The 
Qovernment of Bombay^ XIV, Moore's I. 'A., 
p. 551. Their lordships cannot accede to this 
argument. 

In the case so relied npon the question of 
limitation did nob arise. It is, however, true 
that, in deciding it, tbe High Court of Bombay 
had held that the respondent had acquired 
a title, by positive prescription, to the hak 
which he claimed by force of the 1st Section of 
the Bombay Regulation V of 1827 ; and that 
tbeir lordships, though they upheld the decree 
in favour of the respondent on other grounds, 
intimated that they were not satisfied either that 
tbe particular hak oould properly be said to be 
" immoveable property " within the meaning of 
the Regulation, or that there had been such an 
enjoyment of it for thirty years without inter- 
ruption, as would bring tbe right, if in tbe 
nature of immoveable property, within the opera- 
tion of the Regulation. This was the expression 
of a doubt rather than a positive decision. 
Moreover, tbe hak then claimed differed widely 
from that which is the subject of the present 
Buit. It was a money allowance for the susten- 
tation of a palanquin, which had been granted 
by the then Native Power to an ancestor of the 
respondent, not as a necessary incident to the 
office of Desai, but as a reward for meritorious 
service, and was majje payable hj the native 
collector out of the general revenues of the 
Pergunnah of Broach received by him. As 
such it resembled the annuity granted by King 
Charles the Second out of the Barbadoes duties, 
which in the case of The Earl of Stafford v. 
Buckley^ 2 Ves. Senr. p. 170, Lord Hardwicke 
held to be **a mere personal annuity, having 
no relation to lauds and tenements, or partaking 
of the nature of a rent by any means." But 
however that may be, their lordships cannot 
treat the decision in the palki case as an autho- 
rity on tbe present question, which they will 
now proceed to consider upon its merits. 

Tbe learned counsel for the appellants have 
argued, on the authority of the above-mentioned 
cases of Krishnabhat Hiraganji and Purshotam 
iSidheshvar^ and particularly of the latter, that 
the construction of the Statute of Limitation 
must, in this particular case, be determined by 
tbe light of tbe Hindoo law. 

According to the report of tbe latter case in 
IX, Bombay High Court Reports, the respondents 
had sued to recover from the appellants tbe 
amount of fees due to the holder of the hereditary 
offioe of village Joshi (or astrologer) for five 



years. This statement, their lordships conceive, 
must be taken to import that the ri^ht to hold-the 
office was matter of content between the parties ; 
since it can hardly have been held that, becatise 
the hereditary office was in contemplation of 
the Hindoo law, of the nature of immoveable 
property, fees recoverable by the admitted 
holder of tbe office from persons, whose horo* 
scope he might have cast, fell within the same 
category. The case was referred to a Full 
Bench, partly in consequence of some difference 
of opinion between the two Judges who compos- 
ed the Division Bench, and partly on account of 
a supposed inconsistency between the two deci- 
sions already cited fi*om the 6th volume of the 
Bombay High Court Reports, which, never- 
theless, seem to their lordships capable of 
standing together. The judgment of the Full 
Bench was given by Chief Justice Westropp. 
It fully upheld the decision in Krishnabhat v. 
Kapabhat, and affirmed the correctness of the 
rule there laid down for the interpretation of 
Act XIV of 1859, Section 1, Clause 12. The 
rule is shortly tlii-s viz., that, inasmuch as the 
term " immoveable property'* is not defined by 
tbe Act, it must, when the question concerns 
the rights of Hindoos, be taken to include 
whatever the Hindoo law classes as immove- 
able, although not such in the ordinary accep- 
tation of the word. To the application of 
this rule within proper limits, their lordships 
see no objection. The question must, in every 
case, be whether the subject 'of tiie suit is 
in the nature of immoveable property, or of 
ail interest in immoveable property ; and if 
its nature and quality can be only determined 
by Hindoo law and usage, the Hindoo law may 
properly be invoked for that purpose. Thus, 
in the two cases on which the appellant relies, 
Hindoo texts were legitimately used to show 
that, in tbe contemplation of Hindoo law, 
hereditary offices in a Hindoo community, 
incapable of being held by any person not a 
Hindoo, were in the nature of immoveables. 
And those decisions i*eceive additional sup- 
port from the 1st Section of the Bombay Re- 
gulation V of 1827, which expressly declares 
hereditary offices to be immoveables, an enact* 
ment which, inasmuch as it relates only to the 
acquisition of a title by positive prescription, 
seems to be unaffected by Act XIV of 1869, 
and to stand unrepealed in the Presidency of 
Bombay. 

The learned counsel for the appellant have, 
however, insisted on the authority of these 
decisions that a Toda GKras Hak must be held 
to be an interest in immoveable property, be- 
cause, according to Hindoo law it would be 

Nibandha.*' Their lordships, in dealing with 
this argument, prefer to use the Sanscrit word, 
inasmuch as they do not think that corrody" 
is a very happy translation of it ; " corrody" 
being a word of medieval origin, properly sig- 
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nifying a peculiar riglif., viz., the gran^ by the 
royal or other founder of an abbey of certain 
allowances out of the revenues of the abbey in 
favour of a dependent or servant. (See Da- 
cange, in verho: Fitzherbert De naturd Bre- 
vium, p. 229, writ de corrodio hahendo). 

Whether a Toda Giras Hak be " Nibandha" 
within the strict sense of that term, is, in their 
lordships' opinion, a question not free from 
doubt. The onginal text of Yajnyawalcya, 
which is the foundation of all the other authori* 
ties cited by Chief Justice We«tropp, implies 
that the subject rendered by the word corrody 
in II, Oolebrooke's Digest, Placitum xxxiv, is 
something created by Royal grant. This, too, 
is included in Professor Wilson's definition of 
** Nibandha." That the word iu the subse- 
quent glosses on Yajnyawalcya's text is used 
iu a wider sense may be due to the want of 
precision, for which Hindoo commentators are 
remarkable. It is, however, unnecessary to 
consider this point, because their lordships are 
of opinion that the question whether a Toda 
Giras Hak is an interest in immoveable property 
within the meaning of Act XIV of 1859 is one 
which ought not to be determined by Hindoo 
law. It appears from the authorities cited in 
the case (reported in the 2nd volume of Mor- 
ris's Reports) that the Grasias were sometimes 
Mahomedans, and therefore that the hak may, 
in its inception, have been held by a Mahome- 
dan. It is certain that, as these haks now 
exist, they may pass to, and be held and enjoy- 
ed by Mahomedans, Parsees, or Christians ; 
and their lordships think that the applicability 
of particnlar sections of this general Statute 
of Limitation must be determined by the nature 
of the thing sued for, and not by the status, 
race, character, or religion of the parties to the 
suit. The period of limitation within which 
the claim is barred must be fixed and uniform 
by whomsoever that claim is preferred or re- 
sisted. 

The determination, therefore, of the present 
question depends, in their lordships' opinion, 
upon the general construction to be given to 
the terms " immoveable property" and ** inter- 
est in immoveable property" as used by the 
Indian Legislature. Their lordships cannot 
think that the former term is identical with 
•* lands or houecs." They conceive that the 
word immoveable" was used as something less 
technical than ** real," and that the term 
" immoveable property" comprehends certainly 
all that would be real property according to 
English law, and possibly more. In some 
foreign systems of law in which the technical 
division of property is into moveables and im- 
moveables, as, e.g.y the Civil Code of France, 
many things which the law of England would 
class as incorporeal hereditament" fall with- 
in the latter category. 



Now, what is disclosed on the Record touch- 
ing the nature of this hak P 

The plaint claims it as " leviable upon the 
village Mouzah Kalam." The fair inference 
from the written statements of the respondent 
is, that the hak existed and was regularly paid 
by his father, as inamdar, up to the year 
1857-58. The question raised by these state- 
ments as 'to the right of the respondent and 
his father to discontinue the payments is one 
to be determined, not upon the issue of limita- 
tion, but on the trial of the other issues settled 
in the cause. The evidence taken in the 
suit shows that the answer of Hukorautrai (the 
respondent's father) to a question addressed 
to him in 1856 by a native official, to the effect, 
whether there was any Toda Giras paid for the 
Maharana of Amud on accotmt of the village of 
Kalam was, " There are payable Broach" 501 
Rupees for the Toda of the said Rana; that 
the same Hukomutrai described the money 
paid by him on account of this hak, in his 
deposition of the 6th of November 1861, as 
" the money on account of Toda Giras leviable 
upon my inara village of Kalam," and, in hia 
deposition of the 4th of April 1862, as "the 
annual amount of Toda Giras of my village of 
Monzah Kalam ;" and further, that the pay- 
ments made were made out of the revenues of 
the village, and were so entered in the village 
accounts. 

Taking this as the fair result of the evidence, 
and considering what has been ruled touching 
Toda Giras Haks in the case in the 8th Moore's 
Indian Appeals, and other decided cases, their 
lordships are of opinion that, whatever may 
have been the origin of the hak, it must be 
assumed to be now a right to receixe an annual 
payment which has a legal foundation, and of 
which the enjoyment is hereditary ; and that 
the liability to make the payment is not per- 
sonal to the respondent, but one which attaches 
to the inamdar into whosoever hands the vil- 
lage may pass ; or, in other words, that the 
hak is payable by the inamdar veriute tsnuroe. 
This being so their lordships have come to the 
conclusion that the interest of the Hak-dar 
does possess the qualities both of immoveability, 
and of indefinite duration in a degree which, 
if the question depended on English law, would 
entitle it to the character of a freehold inter- 
est in or issuing out of real property (see 1, 
Cruise's Digest, p. 47, Plac. lO) ; that upon the 
general principles of constrnction applicable to 
an Indian Statute it must be held to be " an 
interest in immoveable property " within the 
meaning of Act XIV of 1859 ; and, according- 
ly, that the suit having been brought within 
twelve years after the date of the last payment, 
can be maintained. 

This being their lordships' condusion on the 
first and principal question argued, it is un** 
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necessary for them to consider the second, 
viz. : — Whether, upon the principles ennnciated 
and enforced in snch cases as The Dean a^id 
Chapter of My v. Gash, 15, M. and W. ; Grant 
y% Ellis, 9, M. and W, ; and Oiven v. Be Beau- 
voir, 16, M. and W., and 5 Exch., it ought to 
be held that, inasmuch as Act XIV of 1859 
contains no express words to bar the right as 
well as the remedy, that Statute cannot have 
any effect on the appellant's claim, except that of 
preventing him from recovering more than the 
arrears for the six years next preceding the 
institution of the suit. Their lordships abstain 
from the consideration of this question the 
more willingly because it was never raised in 
the Courts below ; because the pleadings in the 
suit, which is brought to establish the right as 
well as to recover tlie arrears, assumes that the 
whole claim is subject to the law of limitation ; 
because there seems to be a considerable body 
of Indian authorities which support that as- 
sumption ; and because the limitation applica- 
ble to claims to establish rights will, at no 
distant date, have to be determined by the 
more carefully-drawn Statute of Limitation of 
1871, which is soon to supersede that of 1859. 

On this appoal their lordships will humbly 
advise Her Majesty to reverse the decrees 
under appeal ; to declare that the appellant's 
suit is not barred by the Statute of Limitations, 
but was brought within time; and to remand 
the cause for trial on its merits. Their lord- 
ships think that the appellnnt ought to have 
the costs of this appeal. The costs incurred 
in India by reason of the trial of the second 
issue should be deal with by 'the Bombay High 
Court in the usual way on the final determina- 
tion of the cause ; the appellant receiving back 
the costs (if any) which he may have paid 
under any of the decrees reversed. 



CIRCULAR ORDERS OP THE BOARD 
OF REVENUE. 



No. XXII. 
Standing No. 275-2. 

Altebations in Forms of Reqistebinq 
Holdings. 

Proceedings of the Board of Revenue, dated 
2nd December 1873, No. 2,449. 

The following altera- 
G. 0., 14th October tions should be made in 
1873, No. 1,104. Forms 7 and 8 of Stand- 

ing Circular No. 275 : — 
Form 7, Clause 1. — Omit the words **a7Z 
the rights of the present registered landholder in** 
After the word ** in line three insert the 
words " tlie present registered landholder:'' 



Form No. 8, — In line 4 omit the words " all 
the rights of the former landholder inV Omit 
also the words " and it is further declared that 

the said has succeeded to all rights and 

property of the former landholder in the said 
lands:' 

No. XXIII. 

Standing No. 132-4. 

Quarries on Government Lands. 

Proceedings of the Board of Revenue, dated 
lOth December 1873, No. 2,519. 

The quarrying of ordinary building stone 
from Governmeut lands 
G. 0., dated 17th without the written per- 
October 1873, No. mission of the Collector 
1,125. is prohibited. Inlicenses 

granted for the abovo 
purpose the, right of Government to levy 
seigniorage after one month's notice must be 
distinctly reserved and acknowledged. The 
Collector will be at liberty to propose to' tho 
Government, through the Board of Revenue, 
the levy of a royalty in any case of real import- 
ance. Any right of taking stone for their 
own privafe use, hitherto exercised by villag- 
ers, should be continued to them without re- 
striction in objectionable localities. 



No. 1. 
Standing No. 390-3. 

Returns to be submitted by Deputy Col- 
lectors IN Charge of Salt. 

Proceedings of the Board of Revenue, dated 
Idth January 1874, No. 48. 

Deputy Collectors in charge of salt shall 
submit to the Collector weekly brief diaries 
recounting their proceedings in the adminis- 
tration of the Salt Department, and shall also 
forward to the.poUector copies of all orders of 
the following kinds, simoltaneously with the 
issue of the orders : — 

(1.) For commencing or closing manufac- 
ture. 

(2.) Regarding transfers of pans. 

(3.) Temporary arrangements mado for tho 
cultivation of pans left waste by the holders. 

(4.) Regarding transfers of, or leave to, offi- 
cers above the grade of peon. 

(6.) Regarding experiments for the pro- 
duction of good salt, or tho mode of manufac- 
ture. 

(6.) Authorizing the rejection and destruc- 
tion of manufetotared salt. 

(7.) Orders of an unusual nature, and not 
falling within the category of routine proceed- 
iogs. 
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2. Tbe pnor sanction of the Collector must 
always be obtained for tbe assignment of new 
pans, or old pans to new holders. 

3. All salt factofies mnst be visited at least 
onoe a year by Collectors, Snb- Collectors, or 
Assistants during tbe manufactnring season. 



No. II. 

Standing No. 230-2. 

Refund of Stamps — Collectors alonb 
competkift to refund. 

Proceedings of the Board of Beventte, dated 
I4!th January 1874, No. 65. 

So mncb of tbe Board's Standing Order, 
No. 230 (paragraph 32), as refers to tbe de- 
struction of damaged stamps by tbe Collector 
is modified as follows : — 

* Whenever the Collector sanctions a refund 

or renewal of stamps 

* Circular of Govt, of in lieu of spoiled ones 
India, Financial Dept., be shall then and 



No. 3,767, dated 23rd 
Oct.. 1873, and G. O., 
dated (Sth Nov. 1873, 
No. 1,238. 



there record his rea- 
sons for such sanction, 
and shall punch or 
mark the stamp in 
Bucb a manner as to 



prevent its being again presented. 

2. The stamp shall then be forwarded for 
destruction to tlie Superintendent of Stamps. 
The same conrse will bo followed in the case of 
stamps damaged in store. Collectors will take 
measures to prevent stamp refunds being sanc- 
tioned by any officers bnt themselves in person, 
they alone being legally competent to give 
such sanction. 



No. III. 
Standing No. 366-2. 

PCBLIC AUCTION OF GOVERNMENT STATIONERY 
PROHIBITED. 

Proceedings of the Board of BevenWy dated 
17ih January 1874>, No. 75. 



• G. O., dated lOtb 
Dec. 1873, No. 1,391, 
communicated with 
Board's Proceedings, 
dated 20 tb December 
1873, Miscellaaeoas 
No. 8,690. 



The sale, by public 
auction, of Stationery 
supplied to tbe various 
Government offices is* 
prohibited. Damaged 
stationery should be 
returned to store 
when tbe quantity is 
at all large. 



No. IV. 

Standing No. 391-7. 

Lists of Persons thrown out of Employ. 

Proceedings of the Board of Revenue, dated 
22nd January 1874, No. 106. 



G. 0., dated 12th 
December 1873, No. 
1,410, communicated in 
Board's Proceedings, 
dated 17tb Jany. 1874, 
Miscellaneous No. 310. 



A LIST of public ser- 
vants thrown out of 
employment througb 
no fault of their own 
will henceforward be 
published in tbe 
Gazette. 



2. In filling up sucb vacancies as may 
occur in their offices, Collectors will appoint 
from this list, so far as may be consistent with 
the qualifications of those whose names appear 
therein and tbe claims of those already em- 
ployed. 



No. V. 

Standing No. 375-1. 

Cancellation of S. O. 375. 

Proceedings of the Board of Revenue, dated 
2Uh January 1874, No. 119. 

Standing Order No. 375 is cancelled with 
reference to Section 16 of Act No. X of 1873. 



OFFICIAL PAPERS. 



Therapeutic action of Calcic Quinovinatb 

MANUFACTURED BY Mr. BrOUGHTON. 

Proceedings of the Madras Qovernment, Revenue 
Department, 2nd December 1873. 

Read the following letter from Deputy Sur- 
geon-General J. L. RANKING, Officiating 
Surgeon- General, Indian Medical Depart- 
ment, to D. F. CARMICHAEL, Esq., Secre- 
tary to Government, Revenue Department, 
Fort St. George, dated 16tb September 1873, 
No. 351 

In submitting this report on the therapeutic 
Proceedings of "cfcion of Calcic Quinovi- 
Govemment, Re- f'*® '"K the treatment of 
venue Department, ^'^^ dysentery and diar- 
No. 1,202, of 12tb Y''^^ ^ ^^^^ ^^^^^J^** 
Julv 1871 express regret at the 

^ * delay in its transmission. 

2. The subjoined tabular statement shows 
that the drug was used in one hundred and 
forty- four cases. Its exhibition was successful 
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in seventyy donbtfal in seven and unsuccessfnl in 
sixiy'Seven. 
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3. In less than half of the cases, therefore, 
can the Calcic Quinoviaate be credited with 
any remedial power, while in almost the same 
number it failed to bring about recovery. 

4. Quinine, as a febrifuge and antiperiodic 
in intermittent and remittent fevers, • and Ipe- 
cacuanha in dysentery have been by long experi- 
ence proved to be medicines of ranch greater 
potency. The success of the Calcic Quinovi- 
nate cannot compare with that of their admin- 
istration in the diseases in question. 

5. As it is clearly a nhysician's dnty to 
restore his patient to health as speedily as pos- 
sible, he is bound to use those means that are 
best calculated to bring about this result. 
Acting on this principle, he must prefer resoi-t- 
ing in the first instance to the employment of 
medicaments of proved efficacy, like Quinine 
and Ipecacuanha, to using one, bke Calcic Qui- 
novinate, which is as likely to fail as to suc- 
ceed. 



6. Still, the experiments which have been 
made show the drug in question to haye some 
therapeutic action in those diseases for the 
treatment of which it has been recommended. 
And it is qnite possible that Calcic Quinovinate 
may, in certain cases, prove a successful remedy, 
when Quinine in fevers and Ipecacuanha in 
dysentery may have failed. As a second resort 
it may be beneficial ; as a first resort it is not 
justifiable. 

7. In conclusion, I beg to forward, as an 
Appendix, extracts from the reports of the 
several medical officers who were called upon 
to try the Calcic Quinovinate. 

Enclosure No. 1. 

Extract from the Report of Surgeon-Major 
C. J. Bipgers, 

Native Infiitnary, Madras, — " In the six cases 
of diarrhoea and djsentery treated, only two 
recovered. 

" In fever the treatment appeared more suc- 
cessful : two recovered out of three treated." 

Retract from the Bepori of Snrgeon W. N, Chip- 
peifield. 

General Hospital, Madras, — "The results at 
which I have arrived are that the remedy may be 
found useful in cases of every chronic dysen- 
tery ; that it is a slowly acting remedy, and 
requires to be long continued before its effects 
become manifested ; that in the two instances 
in which I have found it beneficial, I had to 
combine opium with it; that as an astringent 
for ordinary diarrhoea it is useless ; that I have 
not observed any febrifuge properties in the 
preparation ; and that one great objection to its 
use is its being required to be given so fre- 
quently as every hour or two, and both day and 
night." 

Extract from*the Report of Snrgeon-Major 
L. W. Stewart. 

Secunderahad. — " To summarise and draw 
conclusions from these cases, I am of opinion 
that the Calcic Quinovinate is not at all equal 
as an antiperiodic to Qninine, but it would 
appear to possess only tonic properties, similar 
to most other vegetable bitters, e.g., Chiretta, 
Calumba, &c. 

In cases of febricula, I consider the medi- 
cine might be employed with advantage, but 
not as an antiperiodic in the intermittent type 
of fever, or in acute dysentery. As far as my 
time has admitted after a careful consideration 
in the treatment of these and former ca^es of 
both ague and dysentery, with this medicine, 
I beg now respectfully to record the above 
as my opinion on the vii'tues of the Calcic 
Quinovinate." 
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Extract from Report o f Burgeon L. 0. Nannerj, 

Secund&i'ahad, — " The result of my experi- 
ments was not suffioiently encouraging to in- 
duce me to rink the employment of it in a 
severe case, nor could I conscientiously attempt 
its use in dysentery, or peril life by the use of 
a dinsg which so insufficiently fulfilled the 
claims that had been advanced for it when I 
had reliable remedies at hand. 

** From my brief experience of the Calcic 
Quinovinate, I doubt the possibility of its sub- 
stitution for Ipecacuanha. With regard to its 
use as a substitute for Quinine, I do not think 
more efficacy can be claimed for it than that of 
a tonic of the mildest description, in which 
form the tediousness of its preparation would 
preclude its being largely employed. 

In three cases out of now recorded the 
fever was checked by the treatment adopted ; 
these wA*e of so mild a type that probably rest 
with a simple aperient might have proved suffi- 
cient to produce the same effect. 

** In the second case, the fever appeared to 
be merely temporary, as the fever retui*ned 
after an interval of four days, when I thought 
it inexpedient to persevere with the experi- 
ment. 

*^In the three remaining cases, it appeared 
to exert no effect, and, . after continuing its use 
for seven days without any favourable result, 
other treatment had to be adopted to which the 
fever yielded in a single day in each case. ' 

" From these remarks, it will be seen that 
my experience of the Calcic Quinovinate in the 
mild cases, on which I thought it prudent first 
to ascertain its qualities, was not such as to 
warrant my employing it in any severe cases, 
especially in dysentery, in which the experiment 
might prove to be at the expense of life to the' 
sufferer.*' 

Extract from Report from Surgeon 
0, A, Andrews, 

Mercara. — " The conclusion %i which I have 
arrived is ihnt the drug has some curative 
power in certain cases of dysentery, but it is 
fur less certain iu its action than Ipecacuanha ; 
it is, however, free from the nauseous proper- 
ties of the latter drug, and in some cases even 
will effect a cure when the latter fails. 

** I have had so few opportunities of experi- 
menting with the drug in genuine, uncompli- 
cated cases of dysentery, that I hesitate to give 
a more decided opinion about its action, but, 
although it is not likely to supersede Ipeca- 
cuanha, it will, I think, become a valuable aid 
in the treatment of this disease." 

Extract from Report of Surgeon 
J. Houston, M.D. 

Mysore. — "The medicine, in the form of 
solution, haa been exhibited to seventecti, 



patients, suffering from dysentery or diarrhoea ; 
of these ten were treated at the Civil hospital 
and seven in the Mysore Jail. It has not 
proved successful in my hands, except in one 
instance, when it was administered to a prisoner 
for seven days. Patients suffering from dysen- 
tery and diarrhoea at the Civil hospital are 
often on admission in a very reduced state, and if 
the treatment adopted is not quickly effective, 
it cannot be persevered with, but must give 
way to such other measures as the nature of 
the case may seem to demand. I therefore 
usually did not consider it advisable to con- 
tinue the use of the Quinovinate beyond a day 
or twb^ and at the Jail, where the cases of 
dysentery were second or third attacks, I 
thought it safest to have recourse at once to 
more established remedies. 

" Though my experience of the Quinovinate 
has hitherto been discouraging, it appears to 
me probable that it may prove serviceable 
in bowel complaints, when complicated with 
splenic enlargment." 

Extract from Report of Surgeon 
D, W. Trimnell. 

Raepur, — "The number of days each case 
was nnder treatment was five and half days ; 
in twenty-one cases no result was obtained, and 
the medicine had to be discontinued ; each 
case under treatment yrssfive and ^aZ/days. 

*'In seven cases, irritation of the stomach 
and bowels occurred. The quantity taken by 
each case cured wASjiinety-seven and half grains ; 
of those not cured, one hundred and two grains. 

"In one case a protrac'Ud trial of eighteen 
days was made, but without results. 

" I am of opinion that the drug is less effica- 
cious than Quinine.'' 

(True Extracts.) 
(Signed) J. L. RANKING, 

Deputy Surgeon-Qeneralf 
Officiating Surgeon-Qeneral, 
Indian Medical Department. 

Order thereon, 2nd December 1873, No. 1,334 
Communicated to the Government Quinolo- 
gist and to the Commissioner, Neilgherry 
Hills. 

2. The Governor in Council concurs with 
the Surgeon-General, Indian Medical Depart- 
ment, in considering that fui*ther experiments 
with the Calcic Quinovinate need not be nnder- 
taken. The present result will be submitted 
for the information of His Grace the Secretary 
of State. 

(Trae Extract.) 
(Signed) D. F. CARMIOHAEL, 

Secretai'y to Government, 
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Cacao Seedlings fob the Neilohebbies. 

Froceedingi of the Madras Qovemment, Revenue 
Department^ 9th December 1873. 

Bead the following endorsement of the Under- 
Secretary to the Government of India, De- 
partment of Agricultnre, Revenue, and 
Commerce, dated 8th November 1873, No. 
500 

Read the following letter from C. J. LYALL, 
Esq., Under-Secretary to the Government of 
India, Department of Agricnltnre, Revenue, 
and Commerce, (Agriculture and Horticul- 
ture), to the Superintendent of the Royal 
Botanical Gardens, Calcutta, dated Siaila, 
8th November 1873, No. 499. 

I AM directed to inform yon that four war- 
dian cafes of Cacao seedlings have been des- 
patched by Dr. G. Bernoulli of Mazatenango 
(Guatemala), through Her Britannic Majesty's 
Consul at San Francisco, per British Steamer 
Lord of the Isles, These cases, when received, 
will be sent to you in the first instance, and 
I am to request that you will be good enough 
to examine them carefully and report on the 
condition in which they arrive. A copy of 
Dr. Bernoulli's letter, which is enclosed, will 
give yon the necessary directions for their 
treatment. 

2. Of the four cases (should they arrive 
in good order) one should be sent to Burmah, 
one to General Stewart for Uie Nicobars, a 
third to the Government of Madras, and as 
regards the fourth yon will be good enough to 
place yonrself in communication with the Gt> 
T^mment of Bengal. 

Copy, with copy of Dr. Bernoulli's letter, for- 
warded to the Government of Madras. 

(By Order.) 

(Signed) C. J. LYALL, 

UndeT'Seoy. to the Oovt, of India. 

Enclosubb No. 1. 

From Dr. G. BERNOULLI, to ALLAN O. 
HUME, Esq., C.B., Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India, Calcatta, dated 17ih Febru- 
ary 1878. 

By the steamer leaving the port of Cham- 
perico on the 20th instant, I send to H. B. M.'s 
Consul at San Francisco, California, four war- 
dian cases containing each about 50 seedlings 
of Cacao, part of Theobroma Cacao, and part 
of the pentagonum. I suppose the Consul will 
have occasion to forward them to yon without 
delay and in good condition. I have procured 
Bome special recommezidatioiis for the Captaina 



of the steamers between here and S. Francisco, 
and made out short instructions about the treat- 
ing of the plants. 

2. On arriving there, the seedlings ought 
to be transplanted as soon as possible to their 
defiiftitive station at a distance of about 15 — 18 
feet form each other. The climate must be hot 
and humid. Here the middle temperature is 
about 23—24^ C. (extremes 16— 30*^ C.) It 
rains six mouths of the year almost every 
afternoon with occasional showers in the dry 
season ; the more it rains during the dry time, 
the better crop is expected. The trees must 
have a deep vegetable soil, and be planted in 
the shade of high growing forest trees, so as to 
have free ventilation below. The soil, of course, 
must be kept clean of weeds, principally the 
first and second year. Some cultivators cut 
the lower branches of the Cacao tree, and I 
think that it is profitable to do so, as the trunk 
g^ows stronger and the fruits of the trnuk are 
larger than those of the branches. 

3. The plants bear fruit after 4 — 5 years, 
flowering during the whole year, the principal 
crops being in January, May, and September, 
but I have to state that the annual product is 
very variable. 

4. I hope the cases will anive there in a 
good condition. 

Order thereon, 9th December 1873, No. 1,383. 

The case of Cacao seedlings intended for this 
Government will, on aiTival, be sent to the 
Commissioner of the Neilgherries for the Bur- 
liar Gardens. 

2. Meanwhile, the foregoing paper and its 
enclosure will be communicated to the same 
officer, with request that he will report whether 
the gardens already possess Cacao plants of 
both the species referred to in Dr. Bernoulli's 
letter, and if so, how many of each. 

••(True Extract.) 

(Signed) D. F. CARMICHAEL, 

Secretaiij to Qovernmeiit. 

CoNiniBUTiON OF Grain by the Rani of 

BOBILLT TO FAMINE SUFFEBEBS 

IN Bengal. 

Proceedings of the Madras Qovemment, Itevenue 
Department, 6th December 1873. 

Read the following letter from J. R. DANIEL, 
Esq., Acting Collector of Yizagapatam, to 
D. F. CARMICHAEL, Esq., Secretary to 
Government, Revenue Department, Fort St 
George, dated Vizianagram, 26th Novem- 
ber 1873, No. 1,818 

The Rani of Bobilly has addressed me a 
letter iu which she expresses her intention of 
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placing, afc tlie disposal of Government, for 
gratuitoas distribution in the famine-stricken 
districts of Bengal, 40,000 maands of paddy, 
I have, therefore, the honour to solicit the 
orders of Government in regard to this muni- 
ficent offer on the part of the Rani. Should 
Government be pleased to accept it, the Rani 
wishes me to state that the paddy can be 
ready any time after the 15th February 1874, 
and can then be taken for shipment at either 
the port of Bimlipatam or Galingapatam. 

Order thereon, 6th December 1873, No. 1,363. 

The Governor in Council accepts with cor- 
dial thanks the very liberal and benevolent 
offer which has been made by the Rani of 
Bobilly. The Collector will arrange for the 
conveyance of the paddy to port and shipment 
to Calcutta at Government expense as soon as 
may be. The Bills of Lading should be for- 
warded to the Master Attendant, Calcutta, to 
whom a telegram should be sent as the ship- 
ments are completed. 

2. Copy of these Proceedings will be furnish- 
ed to the Government of India. 

(True Extract.) 
(Signed) D. F. CARMICHABL, 

Secretary to OovernmenL 

Hints fob the formation op Seed Depots. 

Proceedings of the Madras Qovemmenty Revenue 
Department^ \7ih December 1873. 

Read the following letter from W. R. ROB- 
ERTSON, Esq., M.B.A.C., Superintendent 
of Government Farms, to D. F. CARMI- 
CHAEL, Esq., Secretary to Government, 
Revenue Department, Port St. George, dated 
Sydapet, 3rd December 1873, No. 902 

Under the sanction given in G. 0., No. 1,033, 
dated the 24th of September 1873, authorizing 
me to furnish certain information required by 
the Government of Bengal, I have the honour 
to submit the following observations for the 
consideration of His Honour the Lieutenant- 
Governor. 

2. I have been desired to suggest the steps 
to be taken for the formation of a central dep6t 
for the supply of seeds, grafts, A^., to the 
public farms and gardens in the vaiious pro- 
vinces of Bengal. 

3. I am in doubt regarding the sense in 
which " central " is used, whether in a geo- 
graphical sense, or as simply indicating the 
head-quarters or centre of action ; but I shall 
assume that it is in the latter, and that it is 
intended to establish the central dep6t some- 
where neftr Calciitta, the centre firom Y^bich, ia 



Bengal, all Government action emanates. I 
shall, also, take it for granted thac the dep6t is 
not to be merely a place of temporary deposit 
for seeds, grafts, <&c., but that it will, in addi- 
tion, afford facilities for preserving, acclimatiz- 
ing, and multiplying the seeds, roots, cuttings, 
Ac, of useful plants received from abroad. 

4. To establish such an undertaking on a 
sound footing, it will be necessary to secure a 
block of suitable land, and to erect upon it the 
buildings needed ; these buildings may be a 
granary in which seeds may be received, clean- 
ed, stored, and again packed for despatch, a 
propagating and seed-testing house, and one 
or two sheds. 

5. The area of land to be taken up need 
not at commencement be large, probably 20 
acres would be quite sufficient. The soils 
should be as varied as it is possible to meet 
with on such a small area of land. The whole 
should be capable of being thoroughly drained, 
and ample irrigation means should be pro- 
vided. 

6. The buildings at first need not be exten- 
sive, but they should be so erected that at any 
time they can readily be extended in harmony 
with the original design in view to the econo- 
my of labour. The granary may consist of 
four rooms ; a receiving-room, a sorting and 
cleaning-room, a packing-room, and a seed-room. 
The three rooms first mentioned need not be 
large ; but it is of the utmost importance that 
the seed-room should have ampleaccommodation 
to admit of the seed being stored in thin layers 
over a large surface of floor, and to allow of it 
being readily turned and tnspected. This room 
should contain no fixtures of any sort, and 
its walls should be plastered, in order that there 
should be no shelter for insects, <fcc. The venti- 
lation of this room should be under complete 
control. The whole erection should be well 
and substantially built to guard against weevils, 
white-ants, rats, squirrels, &c., which, in a badly 
erected granary, are exceedingly destructive to 
the seeds stored. It is advisable that asphalte 
floors and iron roofs should be adopted. The 
propagating and seed-testing house may be aa 
ordinary glass-house, in which the temperature 
can be regulated. The sheds may be simple 
erections, such as are found to be necessary. 

7. Depdts should be started in a few select- 
ed districts to be worked as branches of the 
central dep6t ; indeed, without these branches 
the central depdt would be of little use beyond 
its own immediate neighbourhood. These dep6ts 
need not be more than mere local agencies 
for procuring and distributing seeds, plants, 
&c,^ &c. 

8. The whole undertaking should, I think, 
be placed under the management of a practical 
eeedsman, who also posBesses some knowledge 
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of the management of tree nurseries. There 
would not, 1 imagine, be any difficulty in 
securing the services of a competent man from 
the establishments of Messrs. Lawson and Sous 
of Kdinbnrgh or of Messrs. Sutton and Co., of 
Reading, Berkshire, or, at any rate, through 
the agency of either of these firms. 

9. The duties of the officer at the head of 
the Seed Department, would be chiefly those of 
an ordinary seedsman ; he should be the agency 
through which the wants of the different disr 
tricts would be met; h^ should keep himself 
informed of the seed-producing capabilities of 
the different parts of Bengal, and should be 
able, at any time, to procure seeds from the 
best districts for use in localities in which, 
though the soils are good, the seed is inferior ; 
and he should be well acquainted with the vege- 
table productions of tropical and semi-tropical 
countries, in order that he may, at ull times, 
be able to procure such seeds, plants, <fec., as 
may he required, and be able to advise as to 
the suitability of any newly-introduced crops 
or trees to the circumstances of any given 
locality in Bengal. 

10. I am not aware whether there is any 
intention of organizing a system of farms over 
Bengal ; but if there is, the central seed-dop6t 
might be connected with the central farm, and 
the branch depdts with the district farms. If 
connected with such an agency, the action of 
the farms would become more satisfactory, as 
the seed of a superior kind produced on them 
would thus meet with a ready demand, and be 
more widely diffused q^rer the country. 

11. In conclusion, I would observe that 
the mere introduction of good seed into India, 
and the distribution of it over the country, will 
do little for the permanent benefit of Indian 
agriculture, unless accompanied by some gene- 
ral effort to improve the agricultural practice. 
It seems to me that before attempting to intro- 
duce largely improved varieties of trees and 
seeds from other countries, that we should 
endeavour first to bring about something like 
an equilibrium in the quality of our field pro- 
ductions. There is nothing which illustrates 
more forcibly the apathy and want of enterprise 
amongst our cultivators than the fact that in 
one district they are content to produce an 
inferior variety of tree or crop, while their 
neighbours, perhaps not a day's journey dis- 
tant, in exactly similar oircumstanoes, are pro- 
ducing trees and crops of greatly superior 
varieties. In work such as this, there is much 
to be done, and under present circumstances 
with far greater prospect of permanent good 
to the country than can possibly result from 
even a large expenditure of money in import- 
ing and spreading over the countrv valuable 
trees and seeds obtained &om abroad. 



Enclosdrb. No. 1. 

From R. KNIGHT, Esq., Assistant Secretary 
to the Government of Bengal, Agricultural 
D.^partment, to W. R. ROBEETSON, Esq., 
Superintendent of Agricultural Experimente, 
Madras, dated Calcutta, 18th August 1873, 
No. 2,317. 

I am directed by His Honour the Lieutenant- 
Governor of these Provinces to request you to 
be good enough, with the permission of the 
Governor in Council of Madras, to suggest the 
steps yon would recommend this Government 
to take f or the formation of a central dep6t for 
the supply of seeds, grafts, &c., to the public 
gardens and experimental farms in these pro- 
vinces, iu which attempts are being made to 
improve the husbandry of the people. 

2. His Honour will be greatly indebted to 
yon if, in the midst of your numerous avocations, 
you can find time to suggest a plan, as little 
costly as possible, for meeting satisfactorily the 
numerous applications for seed, &c., which are 
now being received by this Gt^verument for the 
institutions in question. 

Order thereon, 17th December 1873, No. 1,448. 

This paper will be forwarded accordingly to 
the Government of Bengal. 

(True Extract.) 

(Signed) D. F. CARMICHAEL, 

Secretary to QovernmetU, 

Forest products in South Cakara. 

Proceedings of the Madras Qovemment, Bevemie 
Department^ I9th December 1873. 

Bead the following Proceedings of the Board 
of Revenue, dated 3rd December 1873, No. 
2,458, Forest No. 78 

Read the following letter from H. S. THOMAS, 
Esq., Collector of South Canara, to J. 
GROSE, Esq , Secretary to the Board of 
Revenue, dated Siradi, 25th October 1873, 
No, 1,796-B 

In reply to the Proceedings of the Madras 
Government., dated 1st 

• Board's Pro- March 1873, No. 240,* I 
ceedings, 14th have the honour to enclose 
March 1873, For- a list of foreat-p rod nets 
est Miscellaneous obtainable iu this district. 
No. 53-1,522. These products are gene- 

rally collected by the in- 
habitants in the vicinity of the jungles in small 
quantities and disposed of by sale to the bazaar- 
men near at hand. The trade in these pro- 
ducts being yery limited, the quantity collected 
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and sold cannot be 

Cardamom, boney, 
bees' wax, cinna- 
mon bark, cinna- 
mon flower, resins, 
gall-nats, bamboo 
sprouts. 



stated with any degree of 
accuracy. Almost all the 
products are consumed in 
the district, except a small 
portion of a few of them, 
such as those noted in 
the margin, which are ex- 
ported to the northern 
ports. 

2. The most Talnable of these products is 
cardamom ; but a large quantity of this spon- 
taneous crop is neyer gathered, and all efforts 
to collect it were failures, as the jungles are 
uninhabited by human beings, and wild animals 
take shelter in them. Measures may be adopt- 
ed for the gathering of the cardamoms, but the 
cost of establishment and other expenses that 
will have to be incurred for the purpose will 
be out of all proportion to the price that would 
be realized by their sale. 

3. Cinnamon bark and flower are procur- 
ed j the former by stripping the trees, and the 
latter by plucking the flowers when in blossom. 
These processes necessarily retard the develop- 
ment of these trees. Nagabetta (a species of 
cane) is carried away in large quantities by 
way-farers and pilgrims frequenting tbe temple 
at Subramania, where tbey grow largely. Trees 
producing the wood-oil are also ruined in large 
numbers. If these destructions are restricted, 
we may eventually, in the course of some years, 
be in a position to command a moderate revenue 
from their sales. 

4. It may be safely stated that there is at 
present no class of people in the district that 
can strictly be called forest- tribes. The men 
that collect these products live in villages near 
jungles. They are known by the general desig- 
nation of (Malekudies) bUl-residents. Tbey 
are also called in some parts of tbe district 
(1), Maraties, (2) Malemaylara, (3) Kndubies, 
(4) Gowdahs, (5) Koragars, (6) Davalus, (7) 
Naogarus, (8) Hollars, &o. These people can 
scarcely be said to trade in •forest- products. 
They sell tbem to bazaarmen, and the sale-pro- 
ceeds are generally so trifling that they are 
barely sufficient for their food and clothing 
which are very limited ; for these men, in 
adverse seasons, live on roots, fruits, and game 
killed in the jungles, instead of grain. 

5. The condition of these Malekudies has 
of late improved. Prior to Fusly 1267, when 
coomery cultivation was permitted, these men 
were inhabiting the jungles for carrying on 
their cultivation when they collected these pro- 
ducts and sold them to advantage ; but since 
the coomery cultivation was prohibited, these 
people have either migrated to Mysore and 
Coorg to work in the coffee plantations, where 
they are liberally remunerated, or have engaged 
themselves as serfs under wargdars in the in- 



habited parts of the district. All the people 
employed under the Neriya Hebbarti are Male- 
kudies, and these are fed and clothed by her 
for collecting her cardamom crop. 

6. Under the foregoing circumstance?, I am 
not prepared to recommend any alteration in 
the system now pursued in the district regard- 
ing these products. The Malekudies should be 
lefc to their present persuits till we are in a 
position to introduce a system of leasing, on 
seigniorage, some of the principal and more 
valuable of the forest- products. 

Enclosttbb No. 1. — List of Forest Products. 

Submitted to Government, with reference to 
G. 0., dated 1st March 1873, No. 240. 

2. The Board see no reason for State inter- 
ference with regard to forest-products in South 
Canara. 

Order thereon, 19th December 1873, No. 1,463. 

The Government concur with the Board 
generally; but the Collector should be called 
upon to explain more fully the alleged destruc- 
tion of trees for wood-oil, and to suggest means 
of preventing it. 

(True Extract) 
(Signed) D. F. CARMICHAEL, 

Secretary to Oovemment, 



Means of improving Na^ivb Agriculture. 

Proceedings of the Madras Oovernment^ Revenue 
Department^ 7th January 1874, 

Bead the following Proceedings of the Board 
of Revenue, dated 1st December 1873, 
No. 2,438 

Read the following letter from W. R. ROB- 
ERTSON, Esq., M.R.A.C., Superintendent of 
Government Farms, to J. GROSE, Esq., 
Secretary to the Board of Revenue, dated 
Sydapet, 30th October 1873, No. 799 :— 

I HAVE the honour to acknowledge the receipt 
of Board's Proceedings, dated the 27th of Octo- 
ber 1873, communicating copy of a letter from 
A. Wedderbnrn, Esq., to the Chief Secretary 
to Government, on the subject of agricultural 
improvement, and, as directed, now proceed 
to offer some observations on the suggestionB 
made by Mr. Wedderbum. 

2. I agree with him in the remarks made in 
pai^agraph 1 of his letter, relative to the high 
stipends allowed to district Farm Apprentices, 
but I have already addressed the Board fully oa 
this subject. I also agree generally in the 
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observations made in paragraphs 2 and 3. 
With reference to the snggeations made in 
paragraph 4, I would remark that, as far as 
our means allow, every encouragement is given 
to native cultivators to visit the farms here and 
to examine for themselves into their working ; 
still I think that much more may be done in 
this direction. Possibly, half a page in each 
of the local directories might be devoted to a 
short description of the objects Government 
have in view in establishing these institutions ; 
bnt I believe that much more could be done 
by printing in the local gazettes a short para- 
graph giving the foregoing information, and 
explaining that all visitors to the farms would 
be made welcome. Indeed, that every ryot 
has a right to claim any information tho 
farms can afford ; that the fai*ms may be 
visited on any work-day between the hours of 
6 A.M. and 6 p.m., by any one desirous of doing 
60 ; and that, unless a personal interview is 
desired with me, no introduction of any sort is 
necessary, the farms being as free to the public 
as the Government Museum and other insti- 
tutions of the kind. 

8. I have noticed with regret that many 
ryots come here prepared with letters of intro- 
duction from some one of the Government 
officials of their district. There is no particular 
objection to this, especially if the bearer is a 
person of consideration ; bnt I fear some formed 
the opinion that this letter of introduction is a 
sort of pass without which the farms cannot be 
seen. 

4. As regards the other suggestions I think 
that something may ^je done by sending from 
here specimens of agricultural produce of an 
improved kind for exhibition at the head- 
quarters of each Collector ; but it must bo re- 
membered that such produce is generally of 
a very perishable - nature, and could only be 
exhibited for a very brief time; while some 
produce would be exceedingly difficult to send, 
so as to reach its destination in a condition fit 
for exhibition. 

5. I have long held the opinion that in each 
district there should be a room in some public 
building devoted to the exhibition of the agri- 
cultural productions of the district and of those 
productions which it is desired to introduce 
into it, of samples of the soils of the district, of 
samples of the manures available in the district 
or procurable elsewhere at a moderate cost, of 
models of improved agricultural implements, 
&c. ; but it seems to me that such a collection 
may most advantageously be connected with 
the farms to be started. 

6. We derive a considerable part of our 
income from the District Pound Funds, and on 
this account, therefore, as Well as on account of 
the general claims that all parts of the Presi- 



dency have on our time and on the means at our 
disposal, we certainly ought to do more for the 
agriculture of the districts than we have yet 
done. The scheme for agricultural education, 
which I have already had the honour of sub- 
mitting to the Board, provides, in some measure, 
for meeting these claims. 

The letter from the Superintendent Govern- 
ment Farms will be submitted to Government, 
with reference to Government endorsement, 
dated 6th October 1873, on the letter from the 
Collector of Coimbatore, dated 10th September 
1873, No. 41. 

2. The Collectors of the districts noted in 

the margin will publish 
Tanjore, Trichi- Notices in the District 
nopoly, Coimba- Gazettes to the effect that 
tore, Salem, North the Government farms 
Arcot, South Arcot, are open to the public, 
Chingleput, Cud- and that every facility is 
dapah, Bellary, and given to ryots and others 
Nellore. visiting them to see the 

operations in prpgress. 
Notices to the same effect might bo posted at 
the railway stations. 

3. Collectors are informed that on applica- 
tion to the Superintendent of the Government 
Farms specimens of some of the least perish- 
able products, such as mnize, Carolina paddy, 
cotton, <fcc., will bo furnished to them. The 
specimens should be accompanied by short 
notices descnptive of the method of cultiva- 
tion, and should be exhibited to all who wish 
to see them at the Hnzur Cutcherries. The 
Board do not think that anything more can be 
done in the way of local agricultural museums 
until the district farms and schools are esta- 
blished. 

4. The Board are of opinion that it is highly 
desirable that Mr. Robertson should make a 
complete and leisurely tour of examination and 
inquiry in the provinces with a view to making 
himself acquaintbd with the actual practice of 
native agriculturists. The peculiaritnes of their 
methods, the shortcomings, difficulties, and 
the merits of their systems, — ^for they have 
merits, — are now almost unknown, and a know- 
ledge of them is essential to rational efforts for 
improvement of native agriculture. 

Order thereon, 7th January 1874, No. 18. 

The instructions, paragraphs 2 and 3 to Col- 
lectors of districts, arp approved. 

2. The Government will deal with paragfraph 
4, separately, in passing orders on Board's Pro- 
ceedings of 25th November last. No. 2,410. 

(True Extract.) 
(Signed) D. F. CARMICHAEL, 

Secreta)^ to QovernmenL 
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THE CANARA LAND CASE. 

The evidence in this irapoifant case has 
been taken by commission iu the Distnct Conit 
ab Carwar. The further liearing in the High 
Court has been postponed sine die owing to the 
large number of documents produced, which 
require to be ii-anslated. The whole evidence 
cftn never be brought before the public, and 
few persons would have the leisure or inclina- 
tion to read it if ifc were, yet the suit involves 
matters of interest not only to the people of 
Canara, but of India generally for the princi- 
ple upon which the revenue requisite for the 
administration of the country is levied is of 
})ublic importance, and, to regard the matter 
in a lower light, if too little is levied in one 
province, too much must be levied in the rest. 
We purpose running rapidly over the history 
of land revenue in North Canara from the 
earliest times of which we have any knowledge. 
The sketch must of necessity comprise only the 
most y>rominent features, but we trust it will be 
BuflBcient to enable our readers to form an 
opinion for themselves on the questions at issue. 
The district now known as North Canara com- 
prises the most northern districts of the old 
province of the snme name and the territories 
of the Rajah of Tondah. Canara and Tondah 
have had a sepamte history, and their land sys- 
tems were formerly based on different princi- 
ples. All the lands referred to in the suit are 
situHted in the latter; but as it is prolmble that 
the plaintiff rests his claim principally on the 
course of the revenue administration of the 
former, it will be necessary to refer to both dis- 
tricts, and convenient to begin with the more 
important. 

It is matter then of tradition that the tenures 
of Canara are of very ancient date, and had 
their origin long before the time of which we 
have any historical knowledge. We have no 
trustworthy account of the manner in which 
they were acquired, but it has* been generally 
admitted that the proprietary right in the soil 
rested with the holders on condition that they 
paid a stipulated share of the produce to the 
Sirkar. According to the Shasters, that share 
was equivalent to the seed sown, and supposed 
to amount to one-sixth of the gross produce. 
Previous to the conquest of Canara by the 
princes of Mad urn, the land was held by people 
of the Nair tribe. After that event the privi- 
leges of the old holders were confeiTcd on the 
Huller and other people of low caste, but the 
Pandian princes required their share of the 
produce free from the husk, by which device 
they raised the assessment about 10 per cent. 
The earliest fi^^cal measure of which we have 
any liistorical record is that of Harihar 
Rai, the firet prince of the Bijayanuggur 
dynasty, who raised tho Sirkar a bhare to 



one-fourth of the gross produce; but he too 
professed to be guided by Shasters, and 
retained only one-sixth for secular purposes, 
giving the rest to Brahmins and temples. He 
levied the assessment in money, not by fixing a 
certain amount for each field, but, so far as 
can be ascertained, calculating the money value 
of the produce due to the Sirkar. His assess- 
ment was called shist or standard assessment, 
and the name without the reality has been 
retained to the present day. No material change 
seems to have taken place for two centnnea 
and a half. But in 1618, when the distiict 
fell into the hands of the piinces of Bednore, 
an addition of fifty per cent was made to the 
revenue under the name of Sivappa Naik's 
sliisL It is probably owing to this change 
that there is no concurrence of opinion as to 
what the old shist actually was. Some limit 
it to the Bijayanuggur assessment ; others 
iaclode in it all that was levied by the Bednore 
princes, applying the term sliamil or extra 
cesses only to the additions made by the Maho- 
medan rulers. 

It is the Bednore assessment which the Mad- 
ras administrators regarded as the equitable 
limit to the Government demand, and in this 
light the term sJitsi is more properly applicable 
to it. It cannot have amounted to less than, 
one-third of the gross produce, and ifc was 
always laid down during the Company's rule 
as the principle on which a fixed settlement 
should be made, that this was the share to 
to which the Sirkar was theoi^etically entitled. 
An assessment at one- third of the gross pro- 
duce would he considered at the present day to 
be very heavy. Yet ifc was the opinion of 
some of tho Madras Collectors that tho Bednore 
assessment was the lightest ever known. The 
state of the country at the time is described in 
the most' glowing terms. The revenue was 
easily levied; the land was seldom, if ever, 
sold for arrears. In private transactions ifc was 
saleable from 20 to 30 years' purchase. No 
remissions were requiied ; if assistange was 
needed by the landholders, it was given in the 
shape of a loan, which was easily recovered. 
Matters are different now, but the reason is 
certainly not that the assessments are heavier. 

Tho Mysore princes succeeded. It would be 
uninteresting and of little use to detail the 
several additions they made to the revenue. 
Each amildar, with a desire to raise himself in 
the estimation of the sovei^ign, found some 
pretext to increase the demand. The adminis- 
tiution is described as a series of cruel attempts 
to discover how much the province could bear. 
In the time of Tippoo Sultan, the revenue 
nominally due was double the Bednore assess- 
ment. It, of course, was not and could not 
be fully levied, for ifc would have amounted to 
two- thirds of the gross produce. But it was 
used as an excuse for extorting from the wretch- 
ed ryots tho utmost they could pay j indeed 

4 
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many had not left to tbem sufficient for tlieir 
own subsistence. Sach a system carried with 
it its own punishment. Most of the cultivators 
Tvho had not been carried off by force fled from 
the province; none who could avoid it would 
undergo the tortures which attended on culti- 
vation ; and the source of revenue was in con- 
flequence dried up. When Major Munro enter- 
ed the district, he found it almost a desert. 

Of the eai'ly assessments in the districts 
%vhich comprised the territories of the Rajah of 
Tondah, and which now form nearly one-half of 
North Canara, little is known. After the fall 
of Seringapatam when it was heard that Major 
Munro was marching northwards, the accounts 
were destroyed or carefully concealed, and the 
village officers ever after refused or were unable 
to produce them. It does not appear that any 
other reliable source of information respecting 
the revenue administration of this district 
previous to the Mysore conquest is known. It 
is matter of liistory that the Rajah, to pay a 
nuzzur when his dominions were invaded by 
the Moguls, levied an additional tax iu a fixed 
proportion to what is called the rel-ha or stand- 
ard revenue. From this it may be inferred 
that there was previously some regular system, 
and indeed it is authoritatively stated that Adil 
Shai of Vidyapoor framed one iu at least one 
portion' of the district, but the principle on 
which it was based cannot be ascertained. The 
only system, however, which Hyder and Tippoo 
knew was to extort as much as they could in 
the same way as they did in Canara. Here 
too the nominal assessments were more than 
double the collections. The result was the same. 
But there was an additional source of inequali- 
ty and injustice in TOndah. The assessments 
were fixed in the gross on villages and groups 
of villages ; and corrupt, unscrupulous patels 
and accountants were left to apportion them 
on the seveml holdings at their discretion. 
Major (afterwards Colonel) Munro took the 
two districts of Canara and Tondah in 1799, 
and they have since been administei*ed by the 
same agency and to a certain extent on the 
same principles. He at once, however, came 
to the conclusion that the estates in Canara 
had from time immemorial been private pro- 
perty, while those in Tondah, with the excep- 
tion perhaps of gardens, had not, and this 
opinion was endorsed by almost all subsequent 
Collectors. The Madras Government of the 
time was much satisfied witii this state of 
things in the former district, as it was deemed 
to indicate an easy means of introducing *'a 
permanent system of revenue and judicature," 
and it was afterwards professedly a pi-incipal 
object in the administration of the province to 
create piivate properties where they did not 
exist. A fitter opportunity may occur here- 
after of discussing what this right of private 
property iu the soil under the conditions and 
riDstrictions specifitjd amounts to, as well as tho 



i means taken to extend it. For the present wo 
1 shall content ourselves with setting out the 
other principal features of the Mndras adminis- 
tration. 

j Sir Thomas Munro was at first strongly 
impressed with the ruin in which the rapacity 
of the Mysore princes had involved the district, 
and under the influence of this feeling he pro- 
posed that the assessment should be brought 
near to what it was before the Mahomedau 
conquest. Further experience led him to 
believe that the district could bear much more, 
and he recommended that the shitst, ov so-called 
standard a«^sesament, together with three- 
fourths of the shnmil or extra cesscS of Hyder 
and Tippoo should be constituted the maximum 
I assessment. It is stated that he urged greater 
remissions at first than he would have done 
under the impression that it was the intention 
of the Governfnent to introduce the principle 
of the Permanent Settlement, and if too much 
was imposed in the first instance, it would bo 
impossible to reduce it afterwards. Whatever 
may be thought of this style of reasoning — and 
few who are acquainted with tho career of Sir 
Thomas Munro would readily attribute it to a 
mind so acute as his — it is certain that the 
Government had some such intention at the 
time, and a similar idea has been periodically 
corning to the front up till a com pji rati vely late 
date. But no satisfactory or e(iui table princi- 
ple uj)on which the proposed permanent assess- 
ment could be based had been discovered, 
beyond this that the Government is theoreti- 
cally entitled to one-third of the gross produce. 
Tho fact that to take a fixed proportion of tho 
produce from the holders of all lands leaves to 
each a different proportion of the net produce 
or a difl'erent profit seems to have been ii^nored. 
Mr. Babington urged something of this sort 
as early as 1827, but Government replied that 
the rule of taking one unvarying portion of 
the produce on all lands indiscriminately w:is 
merely nominal, and approved of the principle. 
Fortunately the approval of it had no efiect, 
for it is noti olrl/^anjust, but impracticable. 

But we are anticipating. The step was taken 
at the beginning of introducing into the public 
accounts the shist and shtwiil as well as tho 
yearly demand and collections. Tliis seemed 
to be or at least has been deemed to be recog- 
nition of the claim that the sJiist is the only 
just assessment on the land : that part of tho 
shaviil was levied, though arbitrary, ^nd that 
the two together formed the limit to which tho 
Government could go. But this was not all. 
Up till the beginning of the Company's rule, 
the payments had been made in kind, when 
prices were high, and iu money when prices 
were low ; and, so far as can be ascertained, 
no assessments had been fixed iu money, buti 
the value of the proportion of produce duo 
was calculated according to the price prevail- 
ing at the tiiue. Major Munro discontinued 
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rice pnymenffl, and directed all items to be 
entered in money. The effect of tin's iinifeed 
witli the retention of the old terms was to 
change their nature altogether. The sliist and 
shamil had no longer any relation to the pro- 
dace, but were represented by fixed suras of 
money, no matter wliat the purchasing power 
of money might be. Kven in what were for- 
merly the dominions of the RMjah of Tondah, 
a fictitious shist and shamil were entered on the 
antliority of the village officers. The only 
information which the higher officers had of 
this district was contained in an account of the 
total assessment which Major Munro had 
brought from Seringapatam. Subsequent Col- 
lectors did not adhere to Sir Thomas Munro's 
standard, nor indeed did he himself, and it is 
certain tliat he was not personally in favour of 
a permanent settlement. The demands on each 
estate, however, were moderate, and the peo- 
ple were happy in comparison with what they 
had been under the Mussnlman dynasty. Mr. 
Read, who succeeded Sir Thomas Munro in the 
administration of the northern part of the dis- 
trict, and continued to be Collector there for 
seventeen or eighteen years, attempted to bring | 
the revenue up to what it liad been under the 
Mysore rulers, and was held to have caused 
thereby a decline of agriculture. The Board of 
lie venue were so strongly impressed with this 
idea, and with the we'ght of the assessments 
generally that they determined to ti'y another i 
mode of fixing the maximum. The principle 
was to strike an average of the actual col- 
lections for seventeen years on each estate, 
and make it the limit of the Government 
demand. The assessment was imposed accord- 
inj2:ly by the Hon*ble Thomas Harris in 
1819 in all tlie districts, but tliose which 
formerly comprised the tei ritoiies of the Rajah 
of Tondah. The Board of Revenue were of 
opinion that no more equitable mode of 
assessing the district could be devised, and 
strongly pressed the introduction of it through- 
out the whole province. Bgt they were in- 
duced to suspend its introduction into Tondah 
by Mr. Harris's account of the state of the 
country. In the absence of accounts, Sir 
Thomas Munro had adhered to the old system j 
of fixing the demand on villages and groups of i 
villnges. In 1801, Mr Read made .some in- 
quiry into the produce of individual lands, but 
it was too meagre for any action to be taken 
upon it. The ryotwar system of fixing a sepa- 
rate assessnient} on each holding was not 
attempted till 1806, and it was then framed 
on the mere estimates of corrupt and deeply 
interested village accountants. Indeed it has 
all along been impossible to ascertain the actual 
condition of the, lands otherwise than by ex- 
periment, than which there is no better proof 
of the lightness of the assessment. Besides 
there were no boundary marks, and no means 
of detecting fraudulent encroachment, connived 



at as it was'by the village officers. Large arefts 
were cultivatied on which no assessment had 
been imposed. Some lands w6re held at an 
incredibly small assessment ; others were assess- 
ed up to their capabilities. It was consequently 
obvious that to fix the future revenue on an 
average of past collections would be to per- 
petuate flagrant inequality and injustice. Mr. 
Harris saw no remedy but a survey and general 
revision of assessment. He proposed that tbo 
actual condition of each estate should be ascer- 
tained by experiments, and that the assessmetit 
should be fixed at one- third of the gross pro- 
duce. A rough survey was made of all the 
districts, but the assessment was based upon it 
only in a small portion. The Board of Reve- 
nue advocat.ed it till 1827, but the Govern- 
ment, though favourable to the principle, refused 
to sanction it till nroro information was coUect- 
I ed on the subject, and it was indefinitely post- 
poned. Meanwhile the fictitious sJtisi and shamil 
were ret.ained in the accounts, and in the annual 
settlements they were seldom exceeded. 

Matters continued thus in the two divisions 
till 1832-33. It then came to light that Mr. 
Harris's assessment was as unsatisfactory as the 
preceding one. It was framed on insufficient 
information, and on accounts which showed 
nothing of the areas or resources of the lands. 
Up till 1820, when holdings were sub-divided, 
the parties had apportioned the assessment 
according to their private agreements. The 
result of all this was that some lands could 
easily pay Mr. Harris's assessment, and proba- 
bly could have paid double ; others appeared 
incapable of doing so, and it was supposed 
that there was little hope of their coming ilp 
to itu Mr. Viveash attempted to extend the 
principle of Mr. Harris's assessment by divid- 
ing estates into those which had paid and could 
pay the full amount, and those which could not, 
with other sub-divisions which need not be 
noticed. The desirability of perpetuating this 
division as a principle was argued ; but the 
Board of Revenue and the Government, although 
retaining their desire for a permanent settle- 
men ty hesitated to sanction it on so crude a basis. 
The distinction was retained till 1843, when 
the Board directed that it sliould cease. It 
was at the same time shown that the want of a 
survey had been felt from the beginning, that 
all other attempt* to assess the country equit- 
ably had failed. The Board declared that 
Government were in no way pledged to the 
existing state of things, and directed that iu 
surveyed districts the survey accounts should 
form tlie basis of the annual settlements. 

In 1836 Mr. Stokes who was sent as Com- 
missioner to Canara noticed the gmdual extinc- 
tion of the old landholders, and the manner in 
which it was proceeding was regarded as a 
proof of the lightness of the assessment gene- 
rally. The Nairs, as we have seen, were suc- 
ceeded by the Huller and other tribes. Iu 
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the time of Hyder and Tippoo most of the 
latter fled or were carried off. They were 
sneceeded by Bants or other persons of the 
Sudra castes. From the earliest times till the 
Company's accession to the government of the 
country, the assessment had never been so light, 
that the land besides paying it, could support 
idle landlords. Under the Bednore princes the 
estates were small, and generally cultivated by 
the holders themselves. A sufficient proportion 
of the produce was left with them to maintain 
themselves and families in comparative comfort, 
but not sufficient to maintain tenants besides 
themselves. At the beginning of the Com- 
pany's rule the assessments, though based on 
the old principles, were calculated in money, 
and have since been so retained. No notice 
was taken of the fact that the value of money 
changes, although during the last twenty years 
to go no further back prices have more than 
doubled themselves. Hod the holders been 
men of any education or foresight, they might 
have improved their condition, bat ignorance 
and improvidence had their way. As their 
means increased, they increased their expendi- 
ture, and they did not stop within their means ; 
for shows at marriages and other useless pur- 
poses they raised money on ruinous terras, and 
involved their estates to men of education and 
acutenesa whom trade had drawn into the 
didfrict. 

The latter were principally Brahmins from 
Goa and the Concan. They saw that if they 
got possession of the land a sufficient propor- 
tion of the net produce would remain, after 
paying the Government assessment, to make 
land a profitable investment, and the possession 
of land became one* of their dearest objects. 
Public servants were not behind in taking 
advantage of their position and their savings. 
In the contest the sinrple and ignorant farmers 
were outrun, and the greater part of the land 
passed from the purely agricultural to the 
commercial and other classes. This course of 
affairs was even encouraged by the Govern- 
ment. It was hailed as an accession of capital 
to the landed interest which would tend to the 
improvement of the lands and easier financial 
administration of the province. A Brahmin, 
who did not cultivate the lands himself, but 
let them out to Sudra tenants, was deemed a 
fair case for remission. The position of tenant 
of a wealthy landlord was said to be better 
than that of an impoverished landlord. Undue 
liberality to the idle classes who reap without 
Bowing, is too often mistaken for justice and 
generosity to the people, as if the thousands 
who are crushed under them and who have no 
means of making their own wi*ongs heard, 
. formed no portion of the people. During the 
later yeara of the Madras administration the 
necessity of a survey and assessment in propor- 
tion to the resources of the several lands was 
recognized more fully than ever. Various 



means were taken to bring home to the minds 
of the people that whatever they might expect 
hereafter, no permanent settlement had hirherto 
been made. But the difficulty and expense of 
a general survey and revision of assessment 
were balanced against the advantages, and the 
former were supposed to be of sufficient weiglit 
to justify farther delay. Other doubts and 
difficulties from time to time harassed the minds 
of the rulers, and led them to constantly change 
their views. In 1851 the Board of Revenue, 
** owing to the numerous transfere of land which 
" had taken place on the faith of the demand 
" as it then existed and the serious evils which 
" would arise from any general interference with 
" the present settlement," thought the assess- 
ment introduced by Mr. Harris into districts 
which formerly comprised Canara should not 
be interfered witli as a whole, but only in cases 
of obvious abuse. In 1853 they authorized 
the fixing of the assessment according to the 
quality or productive power of each holding, 
at least in some parts of the district, if not 
generally. Meanwhile the settlements were 
annually made as best they could be. But the 
pernicious system was retained of entering in 
the accounts the nominal and fictitious old 
assessment for one division, and the nominal 
assessment of Mr. Hanis for another. This 
practice united with the fact that they had sel- 
dom, and only in exceptional caijes been 
exceeded, led the people nothing loth to believe 
that whatever arrangement might be made 
within those sums, they formed a limit to the 
Government demand. We leave it to our 
readers to judge for themselves from the above 
facts on the main issue which the High Court 
of Bombay have to decide. That issu6 is sub- 
stantially whether the action of the Madiua 
Government, in not exceeding what was the 
money value of the alleged old a«<se8sment jihrce 
quarters of a century ago, and the intention 
held at different times of introducing a perma- 
nent settlement which was never carried out, 
debars the Bojpbay Government from intro- 
ducing a different system. The question of the 
applicability of the Bombay Survey Act to 
lands which have been designated the private 
property of the holders is of a different nature, 
and requires separate consideration. — V, Iridiaih 
Economist, 30th September 1873, p. 29. 



GREEN FODDER CROPS. 

Qrken fodder crops Should occupy the place 
in Indian agriculture that is filled by the root 
crop, in the agriculture of Europe. The agri- 
culture of a country is never in a sound or 
healthy state while the majority of its crops 
are those known as exhaustive. The flourish- 
ing condition of British agriculture, at the pre- 
sent day, is due, chiefly to the British farmer 
having adopted the turnip and mangold aa 
' ordinary field crops^ and employing them, in 
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Lis rofcations, as restoratire crops to compen- 
sate his soil for the loss of fertilizing matters 
removed in the field produce he sells. The 
Indian farmer is troubled with no anxieties 
regarding the future productiveness of his soil, 
all the crops he grows are those of an exhaust- 
ing character, bj means of which he is gradu* 
ally draining his land of all its available ferti- 
lizing matters ; it is true that, as the crops he 
produces are small, he removes but little at the 
time of these fertilizing matters, still this does 
not, in the least, make the final result less 
certain. There is no good reason why this 
reckless practice 'should be continued ; we 
possess an abundance of fodder crops well 
suited to the wants of the Indian cultivator, 
and the most of which he can well afford to 
grow. That a crop of green fodder would be 
of great value to the Indian farmer, all readily 
admit who know anything about the matter, 
but some express the doubt, that the farmer 
who cannot, at certain seasons, afibrd to feed 
himself and family in a proper manner, cannot 
afford to grow green fodder for his live stock. 
Such persons seem to consider that green fod- 
der is a luxury, and not a necessity, but, such 
an opinion is very erroneous ; in tids country 
gi*een fodder is not a luxury, but an actual 
necessity. In most districts, during six months 
in the year, our so-called pastures are perfectly 
bare, and at such limes our live stock die in 
thousands, while many of the animals that 
manage to exist over this period become so 
emaciated and weakened that, they fall an easy 
prey to the diseases which generally prevail 
with the first flush of the monsoon grass. Be- 
sides ; when woi'king-cattle have been half 
starved during a long drought, tliere results 
a considerable money loss, in their low weak 
condition, at the season when their active ser- 
vices are specially needed to re-commence the 
tillage operations; and evei^y owner of draught 
animals knows how very costly it is to put 
such animals again in working order after they 
have once been allowed to fall ojut of condition. 
We hold that no person can afford to keep 
live stock who cannot afford to feed them 
fairly. If a farmer imagines that his means 
necessitate him to keep his live stock just 
above the starvation point, it is evident that, 
he has no business to be an owner of stock. 
But^ we contend that there are very few in- 
stances indeed, in which the circumstances of 
the cultivator are so bad as this : we believe, 
that if there is a wish to grow fodder, the cost 
of raising it will seldom be an obstacle. But, 
the fact is, the cost of producing the fodder is 
not the real objection ; our cultivators know 
well enough that they can produce good fodder 
at a very trifling cost; the real objections 
' are; — that for the crop of fodder produced 
they do not see the return in rupees^ their repug- 
nance to any change in their customs, and 
their general unwUlingness to exert themselves 



to avert calamity of any kind; they trust to 
fate, and hope that as their stock survived the 
effects of the last bad season, they will survive 
the effects of the next, and are unwilling to see 
that, by the expenditure of a little labour in 
the production of a crop of fodder, they may 
preserve the life of a bullock which might 
otherwise have been lost, may keep their work- 
ing-cattle in condition fit for work, and sus- 
tain in a healthy state the breeding animals 
and young stock they possess. But we fear, 
that with many of our cultivators the wretched 
narrow-minded policy of saving, at the expense 
of the usefulness, the health, or the lives of 
their stock, is too attractive ; as the production 
of the fodder would cause trouble, and pro- 
bably the expenditure of a rupee or two in 
buying seed, and rather than submit to this 
they prefer to face the risk. 

To any one with a particle of common sense 
the risk would be a great one. Place the cost 
of seed, and the exertion of raising the fodder, 
with the 15 or 20 tons of fodder produced, 
against the certain loss on 4 or 5 head of 
stock, brought down almost to the starvation 
point, with loss of the full services of the work- 
ing cattle, from poverty and weakness, when, at 
the beginning of the season their services are 
so important to the farmer, leaving out of the 
calculation the value of the stock that might 
have died : — and how does the matter stand ? 
The general results which attend the liberal 
use of fodder in feeding farm stock are, — Well 
grown, properly developed, draught animals 
with strength and stamina to enable them to 
perform, without undue fatigue the work 
demanded of them ; are success in breeding, 
and in rearing horses, cattle and sheep; are 
larger profits in the dairy, and better returns for 
fattening sheep and cattle. But the benefits 
do not end here, for the consumption of a 
large quantity of fodder on the farm results 
in a correspondingly large supply of manure, 
and the farmer, who has an abundance of 
manure, has the means to enable him to grow 
the most valuable and most remunerative farm 
crops, or if he prefers it, to greatly increase 
the yield of such crops as are more generally 
cultivated. Thus, the benefits, produced on a 
farm by the production on its soils of a crop 
of fodder, and by the consumption of this fod- 
der by its own stock, are in value far beyond 
the immediate cash returns obtained thereby. 
The influences for good thus set in opemtion 
will continue to act and to re-act for years, pro- 
vided that no unnatural disturbances are allowed 
to interfere with their action ; and in this way 
the productiveness of the farm is materially 
increased. On a farm that has not previously 
produced a fodder crop, the introduction of 
such crops is peculiarly beneficial, especially 
when the produce raised is consumed by its 
own stock. The few tons of manure thus 
made represent so much additional producing 
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power placed at the disposal of tho cultivator, 
producing force wliich previously remained 
inert and useless. But; in addition to tlie 
beneficial effects produced by the liberal use 
of fodder on live stock, and on the snpply of 
manure, we must not lose sight of the b^^nefits 
to the land, that result froni the cultivation on 
it of certain of our fodder crops, more espe- 
cially of those that are grown under drill culti- 
vation and are cut befbre having arrived at 
maturity. But we must pass on to speak 
more in detail of onr indigenous fodder 
crops, and of those fodder crops that have 
been introduced and grow well in this country. 
Of such crops we possess a preat number of 
varieties; a few belong to the order Logu- 
minosoD ; but the bulk are cfereals. Some are 
only Fuited to districts in which the tempe- 
rature during the time of their growth does 
not fall below 70 degrees, while othei-s, as the 
oat, Incei-n, saintfoin, vet(di. &c., will grow 
and yield fair returns thongh the temperature 
ehonid occnsionally sink below 40 degrees. 

We cannot, in the space of a couple of articles, 
discnss the peculiarities and capabilities of each 
of tho different fodder-producing plants known 
in India, we shall, therefore, refer only to some 
of the more important and more easily culti- 
vated kinds. Onr fodder plants may be divid- 
ed under tho following heads: — Leguminous 
plants, gram- producing planti?, and grasses. 
We cannot, with scientific accuracy, classify 
nil the fodders we shall mention under these 
lieads, but to classify them in this way will be 
convenient, and be sufficiently accurate for all 
practical purposes. Under the first of these 
lieads, we may piace horse gram or cool£ie 
(Dolichos uniflorus) ; green gram or nioong 
(Phaseolus wumjo) ; motchay cottay ; Incern; 
saintfoin ; vetches or tares ; and clover of sorts. 
Besides these, there are other varieties of gram, 
the different dhals, &c. The most generally 
useful of these fodders is the kind we mention- 
ed first, it is essentially an Indian fodder, and 
is especially suited to the wants of the Indian 
farmer. It can be grown with success on a 
•wide variety of soils : indeed no soil is too 
poor, provided that it is moderately free and is 
in a healthy state. But like all crops it yields 
the best results, when grown on soils that are 
in a good manui-al condition ; and, in common 
Avith all Leguminous plants it delights to grow 
on soils which contain a fair percentage of lime. 
The cultivation is very simple; the soil should 
be turned over to the depth of 4 or 5 inches, 
and then manure should be applied, and the 
best way of doing this is to spread it broad- 
cast over the surface of tho newly ploughed 
land, and then to cover it either by a cross 
ploughing or by a double turn of the harrows, 
tho foi-mer, when the manure is long and rough, 
the latter, when the manure is short or powdery. 
The manure may consist of farm-yard manure, 
of ashes, of lime, fresh slacked lime, or old 



mortar, of brickyard rcvfuse, of oil cake, <fec., <te. 
It. must be borne in mind that though the 
cnoltie plant will grow under very unfavour- 
able circumstmces, it pays well for any suit- 
able manure that mny be applied to it, espe- 
cially when fodder, and not the pulse is required. 
After the manure has been worked into the 
soil, or well covered, the land may be rolled or 
j harrowed, to make the surface as uniform as 
I possible, and after this has been done, the seed 
may be sown. We prefer to sow the crop by 
the seed-dnll instead of broad-cast by the hand.. 
When sown in drills we are enabled to woric 
the bullock-hoe and hand-hoes through the 
crop during its growth, thus keeping down 
weeds and preserving the surface of the soil in 
a loose friable state a stjjte the most suitable 
! for utilizing thoroughly the beneficial effects 
! of dew. And here, we would remark, in pa.ss- 
I ing, that a heavy dew always produces a 
I greater effect for good on a crop of gram, than 
a fall of rain which might yield three or four 
times as much moisture. In fixing the distance 
apai't of the drills, we are gnided by the kind of 
weather that may be expected during the time 
that the crop is on the land. If we anticipate 
wet weather we widen tho distance, but if we 
expect dry hot weather, we make the distance 
as close as will leave just space enough to allow 
the cattle to pnss along when drawing the 
hoes; the smallest intervals may be, say 12 
inrhes, and the widest intervals may be 20 
inches, between these two extremes any dis- 
tance may be chosen ; the quantity of seed will 
depend upoii the closeness with which tho land 
is drilled, but from 30 to 40 lbs. per acre, 
as the drills are close or wide, will be a fair 
seeding. The crop should be hoed, at least 
twice during its growth: it pays well for a 
! liberal use of tho hoe. Cutting should com- 
! menco when the flowers appear; which will 
generally be in eight or nine weeks afrer the 
date of sowing. The yield shonld vary from 
6,000 to 10,000 lbs. per acre, according to the 
season expenienced, the condition of the soil, 
and the care bestowed on the crop. It. is well 
to avoid having to harvest the crop at a showery 
season of the year; it is so readily beaten down 
by heavy rains, while it retains water like a 
sponge ; but the sowings may be armngred to 
a^oid this. Two crops may always be obtained 
on the same land in one year. We have grown 
three crops, and this may generally be done if 
care is exercised to prevent the lo.ss of mois- 
ture, when ploughing the stubble of the pi*evi- 
ous crop for the crop to follow. We are afi-aid 
to say at how small a price the Indian cultiva- 
tor can produce a ton of cooltie fodder. Cer- 
tainly his actual money outlay, including rent, 
will not exceed 1 Rupee per ton, we have pro- 
duced it by hired labour at less than Rupees' 
2| per ton, making due allowance for rent, &c. 
All kinds of ordinary farm stock are fond of 
this fodder, and thrive on it, sheep especially. 
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We liavc, for a few daya experienced a diffioiiUy 
with fresh stock in getting tliem to eat this 
fodder, but this sehloni continues beyond a 
week, and we have at times maintained in con- 
dition the whole stock 6f ,a Lnrge farm entirely 
by this fodder. We know of no better crop 
than cooltio for consumption on the land by 
sheep, especially on light amble soils where 
the benefit of the prnctice is very appareut. 

jMany of tlie foregoing remarks on the culti- 
vation of coolt.ie, Hppiy with almost equal force 
to the cultivation of green gram, and motchay 
cottay. Though neither ol' these crops are so 
v:iluable to the Indian cultivator as that just 
referred to, they possess certain qualities, whicli 
make them useful crops under certain condi- 
tions: the chief of which is their ability to 
withstand the ill effects of heavy rains; they 
will grow and thrive during a wet season that 
would be destiuctive to a crop of cooltie fodder. 
As both produce phmt'^ that are nearly twice 
as large as the cooltie phinf, their seed requires 
to be drilled at wider intervals, say from 18 
inches to 24 inches apart; and about 30 lbs. 
of seed per acre, will be enough for a full seeding 
even when the narrow spaces nre adopted. 
Both these crops are very liable to be injured 
by caterpillars and other insects ; we have lost 
many promising crops from this cause. They 
are large producers when grown on a free soil 
in good condition, and their fodder is relished 
by stock of all kinds. Both need more mois- 
ture in the soil at the time of sowing, and a 
more abundant fall of rain afterwards than the 
cooltie crop. Indeed if the soil is sufficiently 
moist at the time cooltie is sown to bring the 
yonug plants above ground, the dews alone 
will suffice to bring it to its full growth, but 
rain is needed for botli the other crops. We 
shall cont,iime the subject in our next. — V, 
Ai/ricultaral Gazelle of Lulia, oOth September 
1873, p. 30. 



ACTS OP THE GOVERNMENT OP 
INDIA. 



The following Act of the Govern or- General 
of India in Council received the assent of His 
Excellency the Governor- General on the 11th 
September 1873, and is hereby promulgated 
for general information : — 

Act No. XIV op 1873. 

An Act to provide for the security and application 
of the effects of Officers and Soldiers becoming 
insane on service, hat not removed, put on half- 
pay, or discharged. 

Whereas it is expedient to provide for the 
security and application of 
Preamble. the effects of Officers and 
Soldiers becoming insane 
on service, but not removed, put on half-pay, 



or discharged ; It is hereby enacted as fol- 
lows : — 

1. This Act may be called " The Lunatic 
Short title. ^^i'^'^,?' P^P^-^^y 

It extends to the whole of British India, 
and, so far as regards sub- 
Local extent. jects of Her Maje^^ty, to . 

the dominions of Nativo 
Princes and States in India in alliance with 
Her Majesty ; 

And it shall come into 
Commencement, force on the passing there- 
of. 

Interpi-etation. ^ lu this Act- 
clause. 

" Officer" means a Commissioned Officer of 
Her Majesty's Army, or 

* Officer.' of Her Majesty's Indian 

Army ; and 

" Soldier" means a soldier of Her Majesty 
Arnjy, or a European sol- 

* Soldier.* • dier of Her Majesty's In- 

dian Army, including a 
Warrant and a Non-Commissioncd Otiicer. 

3. When an Officer or Soldier becomes 

insane on service, but is 
Securing of ef- not removed, put on half- 
fects of insane by pay, or discharged, on tho 
Committee. ground of insanity, such 

Committee of Officers as 
the Governor- General in Council may from 
time to time pre.scribe, shall immediately secure 
all such of his effectvs as are within the terri- 
tories to which this Act extends. 

4. Sneh effects shall be liable to be applied 

in or towards payment of 
Application of any expenses necessarily 
effects. incurred in the mainte- 

nance and removal of such 
Officer or Soldier to any place in India, and 
of any such expen.ses and debts incurred and 
owing by him as would, under Part I of Regi- 
mental Debts' Act, 1863, be preferential charges 
on his moveable property in case he had died 
on service, with the like preference, in the like 
order, and subject to the like provision for 
decision of doubt or difference, as would in 
that case "ppl/i as nearly as may be, matdlis 
viutandis. 

5. If any person who would, if such Officer 

or Soldier were dead, be 
Stay of proceed- entitled to take out repre- 
ings by Committee sentation to him (other- 
on payment of ex- wise than as a creditor) 
penses and debts by or his wife (if any), or any 
representative. near relative, pays in full 

the expenses and debts 
aforesaid, the said Committee shall not further 
interfere ia relation to the property. 
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6. If sucli payment is not made, then, within 

one month after the iiisa- 
Administ ration nitj is known at the quar- 
hy Committee. ters whei*e the property is, 

the said Committee may 
Bell and convert into money such part of the 
property as they think fit, 

and, after paying ont of the proceeds the ex- 
penses attending the discharge of their duties, 
shall pay thereout the expenses and debts afore- 
said, 

and shall dippose of any property then re- 
maining in their hands in such manner as may 
from time to time be prescribed by the Gover- 
nor-General in Council, or by such Officer as 
he appoints in this behalf, to the end that the 
same may be applied for the benefit of .the 
Officer or Soldier to whom it belongs. 

7. Every payment or application of money, 

and every sale or other 
Validation of pay- disposition of property, 
mentsysalesanddis- made by any Committee 
positions by Com- in pursuance of this Act, 
mittee. shall be valid as against all 

persons whomsoever. 

And every Officer belonging to any such 
Committee shall be dis- 
Indemnity. charged from all liability 
in respect of the money or 
other property so paid, applied or disposed of. 

8. The Governor- GeneVal in Council may, 

from time to time, pre- 
Power to make scribe such regulations as 
regulations. may seem fit for the better 

execution of any of the 
• purposes of this Act. 

(Signed) WHITLEY STOKES. 

Secij. to the Govt, of India. 

He-published by order of the Right Honour- 
able the Governor in Council. 

(Signed) W. HUDLESTON, 

Chief Secretary, 



Thb following Act of the Govern or- General 
of India in Council received the assent of His 
Excellency the Governor- General on the 30th 
December 1873, and is hereby promulgated for 
general information : — 

Act No. XX of 1873. 

An Act to continue certain privileges and tm- 
munities now enjoyed hy Prince Azim Jah 
J3ahddnr, as Prince of Arcot, to his so^is on 
succeeding to the title. 

Whereas by Royal Lett-ers Patent, dated the 
second day of August 1870, 
Preamble. under the Sign Manual, 
Her Majesty the Queen 
was pleased to confer the title of Prince of 
Arcot upon Prince Azim Jah Bahidar and Iiis 



heirs, as in the said Letters Patent set foi-th ; 
And whereas in view to maintaining the dig- 
nity of the said title, it is expedient to attach 
to it for some time to come certain privileges 
and immunities which by Act No. XXXVII of 
1858 are personally attached to the said Prince 
Azim Jah Bahddur and to certain ladies mem- 
bers of the family of the late Nawdb of the 
Carn^tic, and to prevent the risk of the Prince 
of Arcot for the time being involving himself 
in pecuniary liabilities ; It is hereby enacted as 
follows : — 

1. This Act may be called "The Prince 
Short title. 1873 y^""^'*^ Privilege Act, 

Local extent. "'•^h'' "^^^^^ 

of British India: 

Commencement. ^^^^'^^^ come into force 

on the passing thereof; 
And it shall remain in force- so long only as 
the said fitle of Piiiice of 
Continuance. Arcot is held by the said 
Prince Azim Jah Bahadur, 
or by one of his four sons in the said Letters 
Patent designated by name as follows : — 

Mohamed Badi Ullah : 
Ahmad Ullah : 
Nur Ullah Miydan ; and 
Ghul^m Muhiy-ul-din. 

2. No civil suit shall be commenced or prose- 

cuted, and no civil wiit or 
Bar of civil suits, process shall be sued forth, 
Ac, against holder in any Court against the 
for time being of person or property of t^ie 
title of Prince of Prince of Arcot for the 
Arcot^ unless with time being, unless such 
consent of Madras suit is commenced, or such 
Government. writ or process is sued 

forth, with' the previous 
consent of the Governor of Fort St. George in 
Council, such consent to be certified by the 
signature of oue of the Secretaries to tlie local 
Government ; 

and any civj^ suit, writ or process commenc- 
ed, or sued forth against the person or property 
of any such person as aforesaid, without such 
consent certified as aforesaid, shull be null and 
void. 

3. The Prince of Arcot for the time ,being 
Prince of Arcot f^all be incapable of enter- 

for time beincr to be ^''^ ii» to any contract which 
incapable of con- '".^^ S*^® ^'""^ any pecu- 
tractiiisr. ^^^^y ^^H^^'^oa on his 

^ part. 

(Signed) WHITLEY STOKES, 

Secy, to the Govt, of India, 
Re-published by order of the Right Honour- 
able the Governor in Council. 

(Signed) W. HUDLESTON, 

Chief Secretary. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITION 
AT STDAPET. 



Our readers will remember that as long 
ago as October last we drew their atten- 
tion to a proposed Agricultural Eidiibition 
at Sydapet, and published in our November 
number the proposed prize list and show- 
yard regulations. We must now endea- 
vour, for the sake of our readers in the 
Mofussil especially, to give them some ac- 
count of the Exhibition itself. The Exhibi- 
tion was opened on Wednesday the 11th 
February, at 6 a.m., and remained open 
to the public for the two following days. 
Considering that this E^ibition was the 
first one of its kind held in India, and the 
great difficulty always experienced in indu- 
cing people to take in any new idea, espe- 
cially in this land of " mamool/' we think 
the Exhibition was a grand success. There 
is no doubt that much of its success must 
'he attributed to the extraordinary exertions 
of Mr. Robertson himself, the very able and 
energetic Superintendent of the Government 
Farm, under whose personal superintend- 
ence the temporary buildings were run up, 
and all preparations made for the reception 
of animals, produce^ &c. The Exhibition 
was held on the Government Farm grounds, 
and was approached from the Mount Road 
by a well covered foot-path, on emerging 



from which the visitor found himself in a 
lofty and spacious hall furnished with long 
tables, on which were ranged specimens 
of agricultural produce, such as rice and 
various other food-grains, gram, oil-seeds, 
gums, wax, fibres, green fodder, guinea- 
grass, paddy, lucerne, mucka cholum, &c., 
coffee, tea, and silk. Here, too, were one or 
two exhibits of excellent butter and ghee* 
The opposite end of this large hall led into 
a sort of rotunda open in the centre to the 
sky, and surrounded with pens containing 
turkies, geese, ducks, fowls, rabbits, pigeons, 
and all sorts of odditjes, such as white 
mice, mungooses, and other little jungle 
animals. On two sides of this rotunda were 
small office-rooms for the Judges and the 
Committee, while from the fourth side the 
visitor passed on to four large parellel 
sheds, in which were exhibited oxen, ponies, 
asses, sheep, pigs, farm implements, and so 
on. Beyond these sheds again was a large, 
comfortable, well ordered tent where the 
Judges and Committee breakfasted in the 
midst of their labours. To attempt any- 
thing like a minute description of each 
article, or animal exhibited, or to enter into 
any speculations regarding the merits of 
the various classes of cows, heifers, poultry, 
&c., brought together, would be foreign to 
the scope of our journal, and would pro- 
bably serve no good end. We will, how- 
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ever, endeavoar to give our readers some 
idea of what was exhibited. 

In the shed nearest to the Judges' 
tent were shown agricultural instruments, 
models of picottahs, scales, wheelbarrows, 
farm carts, &c. There was a very nice 
little model of a Bangalore alternate picot- 
tah, in which one bucket descends while 
the other rises. Another model was of an 
alternate picottah worked with bullocks ; 
and a third of a reciprocating picottah. 
In all these cases the evil of friction 
appeared to be the difficulty that would 
have to be encountered in practice, as well 
as the very large size of the circle the bul- 
locks would have to describe when the well 
is deep and the water low. There were many 
excellent ploughs exhibited, nearly all of 
which were the property of the Experimental 
and Model Farms. Some of them were 
bond fide English ploughs; others were 
modifications of the English plough spe- 
cially adapted to the different circumstances 
of India. In this same shed was a nice 
little collection of dairy implements exhi- 
bited by Mrs. Robertson : they were admir- 
ably adapted both *to the object for which 
they were intended, and to the simple 
arrangements usual in India; while their 
spotless cleanliness would have done hon- 
our to the most elaborate dairy at home. 
Messrs. Oakes & Co., of Madras, contri- 
buted some fine garden chairs, garden 
umbrellas, tiffin and picnic baskets, and 
a variety of useful and quasi-agricultural 
articles. In the second shed were exhibited 
pigs and sheep. Some of the pigs were 
really very fine and in splendid condition. 
Of course, the Farm pigs were the finest, 
but they were " not competing ;" but next 
to them, those exhibited by Mr. Alfred 
Arathoon were the best, and that gentleman 
accordingly carried off the 1st and 2nd 
prizes. On the other side of the shed was 
a fair display of sheep and goats, including 



some very fine white sheep and young lambs 
bred in the Farm. Three large white rams. 
Farm bred, were really wonderful for Indian 
animals, and were much larger than the 
donkeys which occupied the next stall. 
These rams were straight in the back, 
square built, and covered with an abun- 
dance of fine wool. Among the success- 
ful exhibitors of sheep was Dr. Shortt, 
the well-known Superintendent-General of 
Vaccination : he obtained prizes for rams 
of the Patna, Bnssorah, Bellary, and 
Mysore breeds. A native from Vencata- 
gherry brought a formidable looking 
fighting ram, which was, however, not 
eligible for any prize. In the next 
shed there were some vexy poor speci- 
mens of cows and buffaloes, such as one 
daily meets wkh in the streets of Madras, 
which could hardly have been expected^ 
even by their owners, to win any prize 
or honourable mention. It was a relief to 
turn to the really splendid Nellore cattle^ 
many of which had been walked by their 
enterprizing owners all the way from Nellore. 
The excellence of the cattle is best evi- 
denced by the fact, that for bulls of any 
Indian breed fit for getting dairy stock, 
there were two 1st and two 3rd prizes. 
Many, too, were the special prizes given 
to encourage the people to come forward 
freely with their cattle. The 1st, prize 
for the best Ilidian bred cow in milk, suit- 
able for getting dairy stock, fell to the lot of 
Mr. R. Hurri Row, of Madras, who ex- 
hibited a very fine Nellore cow. The cows 
which won the second and third prizes 
were the property of Mr. Alfred Arathoon, 
and seemed but little, if at all, inferior to 
Hurri Row^s fine animal. The heifers 
formed an interesting part of the show, 
many of them being very handsome young 
animals with gentle fawn-like eyes. Among 
the owners of heifers competing, R. Hurri 
Row gained the 1st, and Chuckka Kotta- 
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doo of Nelloro the 2nd prize; and no 
fewer than nice extra and special prized 
were awarded to other competitors, among 
whom Mrs. Robertson carried oflf a prize 
for a very fine brown half bred English 
heifer. Some of the Farm cattle, too, 
were exhibited, though they did not com- 
pete, and the large plough baffaloe was 
nndoabtedly much the finest animal of his 
kind in the Exhibition. In the last shed 
on one side were a few country ponies, 
among"* which one, exhibited by Mr. R, T. 
Chisholm, was facile princeps. Apparow 
Mudali of Madras also showed some of his 
Pegue ponies, but there was no prize 
intended for ponies not of an Indian breed. 
The fowls exhibited were of many different 
breeds, and were generally well grown, and 
gave evidence of having been carefully 
reared. There were Dorking fowls, Cochin- 
China fowls, Brahmapootra fowls. Black 
Spanish fowls, and Country fowls, and the 
prizes were distributed among a large and 
eager field of competitors. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the most interesting and import- 
ant part of the Exhibition was the large 
hall in which were exhibited so many 
varieties of agricultural produce. There is 
no wonder that the land revenue should be 
the great pillar of the Revenue in South- 
ern India. Notwithstanding the fierce heat 
of the sun, and the difficulty which always 
exists in procuring an adequate supply 
of water, the products of the earth in this 
country are so varied and so abundant, that 
even the vegetarian millions of the land 
have food at a fractional part of the value 
of grain in England. To an uninitiated 
observer, at least, the number of different 
sorts of paddy, cholum, raggy, grains, and 
pulses of all sorts, is quite bewildering ; 
nor are his ideas rendered any clearer when 
he turns his attention to the various de- 
scriptions of oil-seeds. Fibres were very 
faii'Iy represented ; there were six specimens 



derived from plants belonging to the family 
of the Malvacae, three belonging to the 
family of the Ficus, and one to the Madar- 
There was the Aloe fibre, and a fibre derived 
from the Crotalaria used in the manufacture 
of gunny bags, the Hibiscus Cannabis, and 
the Doenia Extensa resembling cotton* 
Some specimens of ordinary silkworm were 
exhibited by Messrs. Dymes and Co., and 
some Tassa silk cocoons by Dr. Shortt. The 
best coffee appeared to come from Khoter- 
gherry, and the best black tea from Mrs. 
Morgan's estate at Ootacamund. 

This is, we are aware, a very brief and im- 
perfect resum^ of what was exhibited at 
Sydapet this year. We hope, however,' that 
our readers may be able to gather from it 
what sort of articles were sent ; and the 
point we would press upon them is not to 
consider anything too trifling to be shown, 
or anything not worth the trouble and 
expense of sending. The Committee, in 
the most liberal spirit, awarded extra and 
special prizes in all the different classes, 
with the express object of encouraging 
the people to exhibit, ^and in preparing 
for thei Exhibition to endeavour to improve 
their produce to the utmost of their power. 
We notice that some of the Revenue autho- 
rities sent exhibits in their name for ryots 
of their district : this is, we think, an 
excellent idea, well calculated to give con- 
fidence to the ignorant and, perhaps, suspi- 
cious ryot, and to draw closer the ties which 
should always exist between the governing 
and governed classes. Is it not likely that a 
poor man will woi-k all the harder and more 
cheerfully when be knows that his immedi- 
ate representative of the Circar takes a 
kindly interest in him, and will do all he 
can to secure a reward, or honourable 
mention, for his labours. We feel per- 
suaded that much power for good or for 
evil is exercised by the Revenue agency 
spread like a nptwork over the land. If 
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CoUectord and their Deputies and Assist- 
ants only understood and appreciated 
their privileges, they would be the very 
strength of our Indian Empire : we should 
readily control the masses through the 
men with whom they were in daily con- 
tact, and who oflTered them that sympa- 
thy and aid which all in superior positions 
should aflford to those around them. We fear 
there are but few Collectors who in any way 
approach our ideal. The whole education of 
young men at home, the prejudice and 
narrow-minded ideas they acquire in India^ 
the press of work, and perhaps some faulti- 
ness in the character of the poor ignorant* 
TjotBf forbid it ; but the happiest and best 
fashion of settling their disputes, attending 
to their petitions, assessing their kist, and 
granting their remissions is, no doubt, in the 
old paternal style, under the shade of some 
mighty tree, in the midst of the people, 
and with one's heart in the land of his 
adoption. 

We are not without hope that a series 
of Agricultural Exhibitions held yearly in 
different districts will do much towards the 
object we have at heart. It would be a 
great assistance if some Collector or Assist- 
ant Collector could attend the Exhibitions, 
one from each district, in charge of some 
half dozen, or dozen, of its more intelh'gent 
ryots. It would be his duty to go round 
with his little group of followers, pointing 
out to them the various specimens, explain- 
ing to them the merits and defects of each, 
teaching them what to cultivate, what to 
avoid, instructing them in the advantages 
of deep ploughing, manuring, top dressing, 
and so on. It is needless to say that we 
presuppose a knowledge of the language of 
his district in each Revenue OflScer ap- 
pointed to this sort of work. Nothing 
gains by interpretation^ least of all, a run- 
ning viva voce commentary on a variety of 
subjects. Yet, though we would insist on 



a knowledge of the language, we would not 
advise the selection for this task of a Native 
Revenue Official ; and this, not because the 
native might not know as much as the Eng- 
lishman ; nor because he would not much 
better probably adapt himself to the capa- 
city of his countrymen^s understandings ; 
nor because we are of those who would 
unfairly and selfishly keep back Native 
Officials from all pleasant and honourable 
work ; but simply because the highest born, 
the best educated, and kindest hearted 
native would not accomplish our object. 
What we wish for is the promotion of a 
substantially good feeling between the Euro- 
pean, who finds himself here as one of a 
governing race, and the Hindoo who occu- 
pies the position of the governed. We 
would fain see the younger members, in 
particular, of our Civil Service learn the lan- 
guages and study the past history and pre- 
sent customs of the people ; and then, with 
the sound common sense and inflexible 
justice inherent in the character of an 
Englishman, they will make better admi- 
nistrators and better protectors of the 
people, than those who do not believe in 
the bright and good side of native cha- 
racter, and who affect to despise men 
as well bom, and in some cases as well 
educated as themselves, though it be of a 
different race. Agricultural shows, too, 
would do mn2^h good in spreading know- 
ledge from one district to another. The 
people are very slow in adopting new 
ideas, and some improvement in agricul- 
ture might be well known in one dis- 
trict and yet never spread to the next. 
By the moveable exhibitions to which 
we are alluding, improvement in agricul- 
ture, in the breeding of cattle, and so forth^ 
would be brought home to the very doors 
of the people, and in a land so devoted to 
agriculture, would surely, in time, awaken 
a desire for more knowledge ; and some 
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little spirit of emulation with surround- 
ing districts^ might come in as a healthy 
spar to expel the present indifference and 
nonchalance that unhappily pervades ike 
land* 

The auction which was held at the close 
of the Exhibition is also a feature of import- 
ance, affording a ready means for the inter- 
change of valuable breeds of cattle, sheep, 
pigs, &c., and for the purchase of improved 
seeds and specimens of the various grains, 
pulses, fodders, and so on* The sale of 
produce, together with the prizes won, 
would appeal powerfully to the mind of the 
ryot, and would compensate him for the 
time and trouble spent in preparing his 
exhibits and bringing them to the Show. 
That some of our i*yots and cattle breeders 
do already understand something of this, 
is proved by the Nellore cattle breeders 
marching their valuable cattle a distance 
of some two hundred miles over execrable 
roads. We are not in a position to say 
what the result of the Exhibition has been 
in a financial point of view. We feel per- 
suaded, however, that it can be no loss in the 
long run, and that an improved system of 
agriculture, and larger and more valuable 
crops, will in due time swell the ryots' earn- 
ings and the Government kist.^ But putting 
aside all interested and ulterior motives, 
it is evidently our duty to do all we can to 
improve and raise the condition of the 
people entrusted to our care. When so 
much of the wealth of India is absorbed by 
the Imperial Treasury and spent on objects 
of which the people know little and for 
which they care less, we must not dare 
to grudge anything in reason to the culti- 
vator of the soil from whom all the revenue 
of the land and the support of the State are 
derived. 



EXOTIC TOBACCO. 



The Hon'ble J. D. Sim has very kindly 
handed us a lithographic print of an exotic 
Tobacco plant raised at Dindigul in the 
Madura District, which we regret we have 
not the means of reproducing in our journal 
for the benefit of our readers. It repre- 
sents a splendidly grown plant raised by 
Captain Campbell on his plantation at Din- 
digul from Manilla Tobacco seed sent to 
him from Kew Gardens through Mr. Sim. 
It stands 9 feet and 4 inches in height ; the 
length of the middle leaves is 32 inches, the 
breadth being 16 inches; and the plant is 
surmounted with a cluster of white flowers 
delicately tinted with a rose blush. If such 
plants could be multiplied on a large scale, 
Indian grown tobacco would soon take a 
very high place in the markets of Europe. 
No specimen approaching this was furnished 
to the recent exhibition at the Government 
farm at Sydapet. We apprehend, however, 
that care should be taken that the quality 
of the tobacco does not deteriorate in en- 
couraging the larger growth of the plant. 



HIGH COURT— MADRAS. 



Innes, and Eindebslbt, J. J. 
Suit for jpagoda property — Bights of heredi' 
tary trustee and manager appointed by Qover^i" 
ment, 

A sited to recover six villages from B on "behalf 
of the pagoda and to declare the copper sasa- 
nam^ on which B based his claim, to be a 
forgery. The Civil Judge found that, the title 
to the villages was in ihe pagoda ; but that as 
B had been placed in management by the 
Board of Revenue, he was entitled to hold 
them for life, while A, as trustee for the 
pagoda, had a reversionary title on his death. 
Both A and B appealed. 

Held, on the evidence, that A had proved his 
title to the villages as trustee for ihe Pagoda ; 
that the sasanam on which B relied liad only 
lately been produced, whereas if it were genuine 
it would have been constantly put in evidence 
in previous suits; that from internal evidence 
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appeared to he a forgery ; and that the Board 
of Revenue put B into possession believing him 
to he the hereditary mantiger; hut they did not 
appoint him manager under Regulation VII of 
1817, or even if they did, such appointment was 
no bar to a contest of the title with a view to 
recover the property ; and that if the manager 
sets up a title to the property, he takes the 
possession of a competitor and becomes liable to 
restore the property^ if another man ie found 
to have a better title. 

As. 96 and 123 of 1872. 
Nellaikumura Pillay v. Nallathumbi Bhutter. 

Thbsb were cross regular appeals from the 
deoision of Mr. FraQois Gulling Carr, District 
Judge of Tiuneyelly. The facts of the case 
fully appear in the following 

Judgment : — 10th November 1873. 

Pee Innes, J. — This was a suit brought by 
the trustee of the pagodas of Nallayapper and 
Kanthimathi Ammal for the recovery of six 
villages from the defeud^nt on behalf of the 
pagoda, and to declare the copper sunnud, pur- 
porting to be an ancient grant, on which defend- 
ant leased his title, to be a recent forgery. 
There was also a prayer for mesne profits. The 
District Judge considered that the evidence 
sufficiently established that the title to the 
villages was in the temple and not in the defend- 
ant ; but he was also of opinion that, as defend- 
ant had been lawfully placed in management 
by the Board of Revenue, he was eutitled to 
hold the villages for life. He, therefore, declared 
plaintiff's reversionary title, as trustee of the 
temples, on the death of the defendant. In 
regard to the copper snnnud, he considered it 
unnecessary to determine whether or not it is 
a genuine instrument, as he was of opinion 
that there was nothing to show that it had 
ever been acted upon. 

Defendant appealed from this decision as to 
the title, and plaintiff appealed as to the part 
of the decree which refused him immediate pos- 
session of the property. 

It is conceded that the grant of the villages 
carried with it the obligation to perform certain 
ceremonial services in these temples. In otheF 
words, it is conceded that the temples have at 
least a charge upon the produce of the villages 
for this purpose. What the plaintiff contends 
is, that the villages appertain exclusively to the 
two temples, while defendant claims them sub- 
ject to the aforesaid charge as an hereditary 
grant made to one of his ancestors and right- 
fully devolved on him, which, though taken 
possession of by the Government in 1858, was 
restored to him in 1859. The only substantial 
question is, whether plaintiff, as warden of the 
temples, can claim actual possession and manage- 
ment of the villages as the property of the 
temple. Taking the appeal of defendant, fii'st, 



we may start with the admission that the 
person managing in 1838 was Yendr^muthu 
Kumarasawmy. 

Exhibit O. is the judgment in Original Suit 
No. 17 of 1819, in which the cousins of Vendra- 
muthu Kumarasawmy Pandarum sued him for 
partition of eight villages, of which six are 
those claimed iti the present suit. In this case, 
Vendramuthu Kumarasawmy Pandarum set up 
that the villages were the property of the 
Nallayapper pagoda, and that he was manager 
and not owner. It followed, if this were so, that 
the cousins could have no right to enforce parti- 
tion. The decision was that he was not the 
owner. To ai-rive at that decision it was neces- 
sary to determine, and the Judge did determine, 
that the property was that of the Nallayapper 
pagoda, and that the defendant was merely a 
manager for the pagoda. The present first 
defendant was not a party to this suit ; but the 
decision is a decision upon a public right, which 
is, as reputation, receivable in evidence against 
defendant, though not conclusive as evidence. 
In 1838 the villages were attached by the Col- 
lector as the property of the pagodas ; and so 
held. The same person was then in manage- 
ment. The evidence that he was then managing 
as agent of first defendant fails entirely as the 
J udge has shown, and the presumption arises 
that he was managing on behalf of the temples, 
as he himself then asserted. Here, then, we 
have primd facie evidence of a right of posses- 
sion and management residing in the temples 
so far back as 1819 and up to 1838. 

Then, how does defendant meet this ? He 
relies on his sasanam (the copper grant) ; on 
his evidence to his lineal descent from the 
original grantor; on certain decisions of the 
Courts on the recognition of his title by Gh)- 
vernment in 1858 ; on long possession, and 
certain other evidence. 

As to the sasanam, there is absolutely 
nothing to sho^ that this document was even 
put forward till 1854, except the evidence of 
the witness R^^naiya (in Case 36), who says 
he recollects that it was produced before the 
Tahsildar in 1838, the year in which the vil- 
lages were taken possession of by Government. 
Document P.; which purports to be the order of 
the Tahsildar on the inquiry then made, is 
absolutely silent as to the sasanam, and this 
renders it almost a matter of certainty that it 
was not then brought forward. If it then existed 
and was shown to the Tahsildar in support of 
the title, defendant alleged, it would have been, 
if believed genuine, the most obvious evidence 
of that title, and both on this account and 
from the curiosity attaching to so ancient a 
document, it is in the highest degree improba- 
ble that it would have been kept in the back 
ground. Is it to be believed that from 1838 
to 1 854 the defendant would have been silent 
as to the existence of this evidence to the 
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ancient grant if it had theh bad any real exis- 
tence. For it is notorions how fche possessors 
of endowments rely npon their sannnds and 
take advantage of every opportunity of having 
them mentioned or referred to in public pro- 
ceedings. 

Internal evidence also, in the intermixture of 
foreign words with the text, leads strongly to 
the conclusion that the sasauam is a forgery. 

Of the words referred to, Zamla, Sadarhi, 
and Vagaira, may be instanced, which have only 
corae into use through the Mussulman Govern- 
ments, and can hardly have been current in 
South India at the date which the copper 
document bears. 

The sasanam and defendant's title, as derived 
from it, were, it is true, recognized by the 
Board of Re^enue and the Government in 
1858, but this recognition rested, as has been 
clearly shown in the judgment under appeal, 
upon no app9.rent foundation. As to the judg- 
ments from 1813 to 1866, on which defendant 
relies, the learned Judge of the Court of first 
instance has very carefully gone through them, 
and it is clear that the question of title, as 
between the temples and the defendant, has not, 
by any of those judgments, passed into res 
judicata, 

, As to the other evidence to title, R., purport- 
ing to be an agreement, in 1849, between first 
defendant and Yendramuthu Kumarasawmy 
Pandarum, the person who had managed up to 
1838, was only produced in 1854, and if genuine, 
is but res inter alias acta^ and cannot be used as 
evidence to negative the right of the temples 
or to establish defendant's title as between 
plaintiff* and defendant. Besides, S.^ indicates 
that R. was executed in the pagoda, and if so, 
the agreement with defendant was probably 
entered into with him in his capacity of trustee 
of the temple. Defendant says that the 
attachment of the lands in 1838 took place at 
his instance, and in consequence of a complaint 
made by him. No part of the proceedings in 
this matter is forthcoming, but ^ the circum- 
stance alleged be trae, it would seem to be 
strongly hostile to defendant's claims, as it is 
difficult to see what possible object he could 
have to gain in the seizure by Government of 
his own lands managed by his own agent. 

But T.«, which contains a statement of the 
pleas and facts in Original Suit No. 5 of 1854, 
seems to show that the real cause of the 
attachment of the Tillages was that the 
mortgagers of Vendramuthu Kumarasawmy 
Pandarum were appropriating all the reve- 
nues instead of paying them to the pagoda. 
If defendant were acting on behalf of the 
temple, it is easy to understand his apply- 
ing to the CoUector to defeat the mis- 
appropriations arising out of the unauthorized 
acts of the Pandarum in mortgaging ; but in the 
capacity of proprietor, he could Lave no right 



to call upon the Collector to protect him by 
taking posseRsion and management of the 
lands, and it is highly improbable that he would 
have done so. If, therefore, it was at defend- 
ant's instance that the Collector stepped into 
charge of the lands, the most natural inference 
is, that the application was made by defendant 
on behalf of the temple and not on his own 
behalf. 

Exhibit XIV, if genuine, is imporfant, as 
showing that, in 1840, defendant claimed no 
personal interest in the villages, where, if he 
had such an interest, it would almost neces- 
sarily have been referred to as existing. The 
District Judge says, that although defendant 
now denies this, he has most clearly admitted 
it in Document XII — a deposition given by him 
in Original Suit No. 50 of 1866. He admits 
having presented to the Collector an application 
which is therein marked and spoken of as * C,' 
but it does not appear whether XIV is the 
document which VTas then shown him as C. 

XIII also, the razinaraah entered into by 
defendant and his brother on a partition of 
property, while it provides for the turns of 
duty of performing pocgah and for the division 
of certain emoluments in connection with the 
fees taken in the temple, is altogether silent in 
regard to the right to the six villages. Con- 
ceding that such property would not be parti- 
ble, yet in an arrangement between the mem- 
bers of the family as to the future enjoyment of 
the property appertaining to the family, all the 
property, whether partible or not, would ordi- 
narily be marshalled and referred to, with 
observations calculated to determine its char- 
acter as partible or impartible at the date of 
the arrangement. The omission to refer to 
this property appears to me to tell strongly 
against defendant's title. 

Ill and IV are denied by defendant. Doubt- 
less they would be very strong evidence against 
his title if genuine. The District Judge has 
believed them, and nothing was said in argu- 
ment which should lead us to doubt the cor- 
rectness of his decision as to these documents. 
They purport to be applications to be allowed 
to cultivate the land of these villages on cer- 
tain terms. They were made in July 1839 and 
November 1840, one and two years, respectively, 
after the assumption of the villages by the 
Collector. In these there is not a word as to 
defendant's right, but in IV the right of the 
pagoda to the emoluments of the villages is 
clearly and strongly urged. 

It appears to me from the evidence and the 
circumstances of the case, that the title to 
manage must reside in the pagoda if it does 
not reside in the defendant ; that the evidence 
abundantly negatives the title of the defend- 
ant ; that there is, besides, evidence that the 
possession in 1819 and up to 1838 by Vendra- 
muthu Kumarasawmy was possession on behalf 
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of the temple ; and that that possession con- 
tinued from 1888 till the surrender of the 
villages to defendant, as they were held in the 
interval by the Collector on behalf of the 
pagoda. It is diflScult to understand why the 
managers of the temple did not come forward 
earlier. Prior to 1843 we have it in evidence 
that there were no dhurmakartas, which wonld 
explain why there was no remonstrance on the 
part of the temple in 1838, but the acquiescence 
in 1859 in the delivery of the property to 
defendant leads to a suspicion that those con- 
cerned abetted defendant in 1858-59 when 
he asserted his title— possibly with a view to 
obtain a share in the sums accrued in the hands 
of Government during the management. 

But I think, for :he reasons first given, that 
plaintiff is the person -entitled to possess and 
manage the property as trustee of the temple**, 
and 1 would affirm the judgment on this quea-^ 
tion. 

No question arises of a bar by lapse of time, 
for, as the District Judge says in paragraph 25 
of his judgment, the cause of action arose in 
January 1859", and the suit was filed within 
twelve years, namely, 9th December 1870. 

We now come to the appeal of plaintiff, and 
it is necessarily to determine whether plaintiff 
is precluded from recovering, during the life- 
time of defendant, by reason of the order of 
Government in 1858, placing defendant in pos- 
session. 

The District Judge considers that defendant 
was lawfully appointed a manager, and that he 
cannot be ejected in his lifetime ; but he has 
given plaintiff a decree declaratory of his 
reversionary title oft behalf of the temple. The 
Boar4 of Revenue had, in 1838, taken the 
endowment into direct management, and in 
placing defendant in possession in 1859, they 
simply made over the trust to the person whom 
they supposed to be entitled to hereditary- 
management. But if they had treated him as 
the person absolutely entitled, this circumstance 
would not debar a rightful competitor from 
contesting the title. The Government, assum- 
ing to act within the law, could not create a 
valid title to more than they themselves pos- 
sessed. They could not lawfully have resumed, 
nor had they affected to resume, this ancient 
endowment. They had simply taken over the 
possession and management of it, and this was 
all that they gave over to defendant. 

By doing so they relieved themselves of the 
trust they had undertaken under Regulation 
VII of 1817, but I do not conceive that, by 
relinquishing the possession to first defendant^ 
they thereby appointed him a manager under 
Begalation VII of 1817, as supposed by the 
Judge. Under the Regulation, a manager 
can only be appointed when no private person 
is found competent and entitled to manage the 
trust. But defendant was evidently, in the 



view of the Government, both competent and 
entitled, and possession was given -to him not 
as manager appointed by Government, but as 
the person supposed to be hereditarily entitled 
to manage. But if we assume, for argument's 
sake, that he was appointed manager under the 
provisions of Section 12 of the Regulation, 
that is still no bar (see Section 14) to a contest 
of the title with a view to the recovery of the 
property. The words are if the suit be 
" brought against a competitor, or other pri- 
" vate person for recovery thereof and if a 
person appointed manager sets up a title to 
the property, he takes immediately the position 
of a competitor, and becomes liable to restore 
the property, if another is found to have a 
better title. 

I think that' plaintiff is entitled to be at 
once placed in possession and management of 
the property to the exclusion of defendant. I 
would mo4ify the decree accordingly and order 
an account of mesne profits from the com- 
mencement of Fusly 1279 (1869-70) to date 
of decree. 

Per KtNDEBSLBY, J.— I agree generally in 
the judgment of Mr. Justice Innes. My only 
doubt is whether the judgment in Original 
Suit 17 of 1819 was upon a matter of such 
general interest as to be good evidence against 
a stranger. 

That suit was brought by a co-parcener to 
recover his share in what he alleged to be 
the family property in eight villages, of which 
six are now in question. The answer was in 
effect that the property was not family property, 
but was held in trust for the performance of 
certain services at the pagoda. It was decided 
that the property was not a family inheritance, 
but was held by the first defendant in that suit, 
Vendramuthu Kumarasawmy, in trust as an 
endowment of the Nallayapper pagoda. The 
decision appears to have been upon a family 

?uestion of small interest to the villagers, and 
have been janable to divest my mind of a 
doubt, whether with reference to the object- 
matter of the, suit or to the incidental decision 
in favour of the pagoda, the judgment can be 
held to be upon a question of such general 
interest as to be good evidence against Nalla- 
thumbi Bhutter, who was no party to it. 

But this question has very little bearing on 
the determination of these appeals. It has 
clearly not been proved that Vendramuthu 
Kumarasawmy held the villages merely as the 
agent of Nallathumbi Bhutter ; and all thepro- 
ceedings of his time tend to show that ven- 
dramuthu Kumarasawmy held the villages 
ostensibly as a trustee and not as an agent 
And it is incredible that, if Nallathumby 
Bhutter was in possession of the copper grant, 
he would not have produced it when the vil- 
lages were taken under the Collector's man- 
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agement in 1838. If Nallathumbi Bhutter hdd 
been the person really entitled, he wonld cer- 
tainly have objected to the attachment of the 
villages on accoant of the mismanagement of an 
agent removeable by himself. It has not been 
shown by any reliable evidence that the copper 
grant A had any existence prior to ] 854, when 
it seems to have been produced for the first 
time ; and I think we are right in regarding a 
docnment so produced with the utmost suspi- 
cion. 

It is quite clear from Exhibit V-3 that 
the Qovemment of Madras, on the 9th Decem- 
ber 1858, ordered the villages to be restored 
to Nallathumbi Bhntter, not as a trustee or 
manager appointed under Regulation VII of 
1817, but as. the person whom the Govern- 
ment understood to be rightfully entitled to 
possession as the heir of the original grantee. 
The Government and the Board of Revenue 
acted under the impi'eseion that Nallathumby 
Shutter's title had been admitted both by the 
Civil Courts and by the Revenue authorities. 
But it now appears that that impression was 
erroneous. Nallathumbi Bhntter having come 
into possession only in 1858, and having entirely 
failed to establish his title, I think the natural 
presumption must prevail that the endowment 
belongs to the* temple in which the service 
was to be performed. And Nallabhumbi Bhntter 
never having been appointed a trustee or man- 
ager under Regulation VII of 1817, I agree 
that he has not even a life-interest. The plain- 
tiff, as the trustee of the pagoda, is, therefore, 
to be placed in immediate possession of the 
endowment^ an account being taken as directed 
by Mr. Justice Innes. 

I think that all the costs should be borne by 
Nallathumbi Bhutter throughout;. 



HER MAJESTY^S PRIVY COUNCIL. 



[Bengal Case.] 

Suit to recover Umher — Evidence* 

a Umber merchant^ stted to recover from S 
certain logs which he asserted B had forcibly 
iaJcen from him. B pleaded that he had pur- 
chased the logs in questioiv from the Oovern- 
Tnont, 

Held, on the evidence^ that A had proved his 
right to the timber ; andjthat hemg the case, the 
amount of force used by defendant in taking 
the timber^ tvhich he admitted he did iaJc^, 
was quite immaicriah 



Judgment of the Lords of the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council on the appeal of 
Dheeta Surrukman Singh v, Wodoy Chand 
Pyne and ajiother,' from the High Court of 
Judicature at Fort William in Bengal, delivered 
10th December 1873. 

Present, 
Sir James W. Colvile. 
Sir Barnes Peacock. 
Sir Montague E. Smith. 
Sir Robert P. Collier. 

Sir Lawrence Peel. 

l^His is an action brought for the recovery 
of damages for the wrongful takiug or, as it 
may be called by English lawyers, conversion 
of a certain number of logs of timber. 

The Principal Su3r Ameen found for the 
plaintiff. That decision was reversed by tlio 
High Court. 

In order to make the case intelligible, some 
facts require to be stated. It appears that thd 
Nepalese Government is in the habit of felling 
timber in their woods, of sending it to a 
station called Bhoosee, on or near to their 
frontier, and of conveying it down the Kam- 
lah, a stream which communicates with the 
Ganges, and selling it to timber merchants. 
Next to Bhoosee is a station called Bnrraer, 
and next to that is a station called Chirrya- 
marah. The plaintiff was a merchant in a very 
large way of business, having extensile estab- 
lishments in different parts of India. Among 
other things, he was a timber merchant. Hia 
case was, that he bought a large lot of timber, 
between 3,000 and 4,000 logs, from the Nepa- 
lese Government, in the year 1860 ; that they 
were sent to Chirryamarah, and that they had 
there remained in his possession until the time 
of action brought, with the exception of cer- 
tain portions of timber, which he accounted 
for in various ways : some had been sunk and 
lost, some had been sold at Chirryamarah, and 
some had been sent down to Calcutta. The 
residue which he claimed was 1,260 logs, 
which were at Chirryamarah, and which are 
alleged by his witnesses to have been his and 
in his possession ; and further, it is alleged that 
no other person had any timber at that place at 
that time. 

This case of the plaintiff, Dhurun Narain, 
was supported by his own evidence, and it is 
not altogether immaterial to observe that the 
Principal Sudr Araeen expresses himself as 
satisfied, from the demeanour and conduct of 
this witness, that he was telling the truth. It 
was confirmed by his manager, the person who 

2 
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brill gs tbe action in bis name, and for him, and 
by several other witnesses. Among others, 
there are witnesses who prove that they were 
resident on the spot; that tbey were in the 
habit t>f acting for bim and keeping bis books, 
and tbey give evidence of the actual contract 
entered into by the plaintiff with tbe Nepalese 
Government, which is dated in September 1860, 
whereby it appears that he purchased a lot of 
8,464 large logs of timber, together with some 
smaller pieces. These witnesses depose that 
iheKe timbers came down from Nepal, and the 
challans are ptit in, which are the invoices, the 
documents which would be delivered to the 
boatmen who carried them down, and the 
receipts are put in of these various lots, which 
would be the documents given by the agents of 
the plaintiff to the boatmen upon the delivery 
of those lots. So this lot is satisfactorily traced 
down to OhirryamoraL The amount which 
actually came down to Ghirryamarah was 
3,453, or about that. These witnesses also 
prove that this quantity was diminished in 
various ways, that a certain number of logs 
were sunk, that a certain number were sold 
at Ghirryamarah, and a certain number sent 
down to Calcutta, reducing the amount, not 
precisely, if the mere oral evidence is relied 
on, but approximately to that which the plain- 
tiff claims, in fact, to somewhat more than 
the plaintiff claims. 

But the plaintiff's case does not stop there. 
He puts in his books from 18C0 to the time of 
action brought. They occupy a vast number 
of pages, and it may be that the printing of 
them at length was unnecessary. The effect 
of them would appear to be, to say the 
least of it, in a great degree confirmatory of 
tbe oral evidence. A summary is put in, which 
perhaps, of itself, would not be distinctly 
evidence, although it is spoken to by a witness 
who was cognizant of the transactions of his 
master, the plaintiff; but on looking through 
the various columns of this account, their 
lordships have come to the conclusion that, ou 
tbe whole, though not precisely in every 
detail, it does support the case made on the 
part of the plaintiff by his oral evidence. It 
further appears that all this timber, according 
to the plaintiff's statement, had his own mark, 
a peculiar letter, which is described as a " g" 
in the Nagre dialect. 

Their lordships have to observe that this case 
of the plaintiff appears to them, assuming the 
witnesses to be believed, and the document 
not to be forged, a very clear, and, they may 
add, a conclusive case. 

But now comes tbe case of the defendant. 
He also dealt in timber, and his case is in sub- 
stance this : that one Mookerjee had dealings in 
timber with the Nepalese Government that the 



persona who acted .principally on behalf of the 
Nepalese Grovernment were, first, a person called 
Colonel Bnkhtawar Sing, and secondly, a pei*son 
called Lieutenant Gouree Dutt; that Mookerjee 
had various transactions with these persons $ 
that he had bought a certain quantity of tim* 
ber, but was unable to pay the necessary 
deposit, and thereupon they declined to deliver 
the timber ; that he advanced money to Mook- 
erjee and put himself in the place of Mookeijee 
and that be aiTanged with the Nepalese Go- 
vernment for the delivery to him of a certain 
lot of timber (which may be stated approxi- 
mately as 1,500 logs), some to be deliverod at 
Ghirryamarah, and others at the intermediate 
station of Burraer. ELis case is further this ; 
that he received letters from Bnkhtawar and 
Goui*ee Dutt, the effect of which is that this 
timber would be delivered to him. He does 
not say that any special lot of timber which 
could be ear-marked was agreed upon between 
them, but that they were under liability, which 
they themselves acknowledged, to deliver to bim 
1,500 logs. Three letters have been put in to 
prove this, — two from Bnkhtawar and one 
from Gouree Dutt, — which the Principal 
Sudr Ameen i*egards as not genuine. With- 
out deciding that point, it may be enough 
for their lordships to say that they do not 
find them to have been satisfactoiily proved. 
The defendant was not called as a witness 
for himself as the plaintiff was for himself ; 
nor was his brother, — a co-defendant on the 
record, who appears to have acted for him 
a good deal in his business, — called. The 
writer of the letters, Bnkhtawar, was not 
called, nor Gouree Dutt, on the side of the 
defendant. Nor was direct evidence given 
even of the handwriting of those letters. Tbeir 
lordships, therefore, bo far concur with the 
Principal Sudr Ameen as to hold that these 
letters have not been satisfactorily proved. 
But further, the plaintiff says that there was 
another document, whereby Bnkhtawar and 
Gouree Dutt directed two men, one of the 
name of Narain Mollah, and the other of the 
name of Tunga Mollah, who were custodians 
of the timber at the two stations, Burraer and 
Ghirryamarah, to deliver all the timber at these 
stations to the defendant. It may be here 
observed that there does not appear to have 
been more than one lot at each of the stations. 
It is not the case of tbe defendant, "You, 
" the plaintiff, had a certain quantity of timber 
" at the stations and I had another," but 
whatever was at the stations,*' the defendant 
says, " is mine " whatever was at Ghirrya- 
** marah," the plaintiff says, " is mine." Now, 
with respect to this direction from Gouree 
Dutt, which is alleged, the letter containing 
it is not pr^t in, although several witnesses 
speak to its contents. Gouree Dutt is not 
called by the defendants for the purpose of 
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proving this letter, but Gonree Dutfc ia called 
by the plaintiffs, and denies having written 
any such letter. It is to be observed that 
Gonree Datt being in the box, and being called 
for the plaintiffji, not a word is asked him on 
cross examination with respect to the letter 
which be is said to have written to the defend* 
ants, nor with respect to the letters, of which he 
must have been cognizant if they were genuine, 
* written by Bnkhtawar to the defendants. The 
substance of the defendant's case is: — " I bar- 
gained with the Nepalese Government for 
1,500 logs of timber, and the Nepalese 
" Government directed the delivery to me of 
" this lot of timber amongst others." What 
timber he took from Burraer station is not 
material to the present question, the plaintiff 
only claiming that which lay at Chirryamarah. 

Their lordships are of opinion that the 
defendant has not satisfactorily proved that, in 
point of fact, BukhtaWar and Gouree Dutfe, on 
behalf of the Nepalese Governments, did cause 
delivery of the timber to be made to him at 
this station of Chirryamarah. But assuming 
that they did, if the plaintiff's case be true, 
they would have no right to do it ; the timber 
was his, and neither Bnkhtawar nor Gouree 
Dutt could deal with it. The defendant's case, 
therefore, necessaerily assumes that the whole 
of the plaintiff's case is false and fabricated, 
and the counsel for the defendants have not 
' shnmk from that issue. Their suggestion is, 
that after the order to deliver this timber to the 
defendant, and after his taking it away, a 
dispute arose between him and the Nepalese 
authorities, with reference apparently to a very 
small matter, the amount to be paid for its 
caiTiage from seme point to some other point, 
and that, in consequence of this dispute, Bukh- 
tawar and Gouree Dutt caused this false action- 
to be brought ; that they put up the plaintiff to 
make an entirely false claim, and that the plain- 
tiff lent himself to their views. It is very easy 
to suggest, but not so easy to prove such a case 
as this, against which there are strong proba- 
bilities. No sufficient motive can be sug- 
gested why the plaintiff, a man of consider- 
able wealth and position, and apparent respec- 
tability, should lend Iiimself to so gross a 
fraud. There is nothing upon the face of the 
documents which have been put in to show that 
they are forged, as the case of the defendants 
must assume them to be ; and there is nothing, 
as far as their lordships are able to see, to 
impeach the oral evidence of the plaintiff. It 
may be observed that there are many strong 
probabilities against this supposed fraud and 
conspiracy. Among them may be mentioned, 
this : — The quarrel took place after the timber 
had been carried away by the defendant; 
according to the defendant's case, that timber 
all belonged to Bnkhtawar and not a stick of 
it to the plaintiff. If so, how came the plain- 



tiff's mark upon it P That is a difficulty which 
the defendant has not attempted to meet. It 
appears to their lordships that no sufficient 
ground has been shown for the imputation 
(which is a necessary part of the defendant's 
case) that the case of the plaintiff has been 
altogether fraudulent and got up ; on the con- 
trary, as far as their lordships are able to judge, 
they agree with the Principal Sudr Ameen in 
regarding that case as true and very clearly 
proved. 

That being so, their lordships ar& of opinion 
that the judgment of the Piincipal Sudr Ameen 
was right, though it is not necessary for them 
to concur in every observation which he made. 

But their lordships cannot help making one 
or two observations upon the judgment of the 
High Court. 

Their lordships regret that they are unable 
wholly to understand that judgment, which 
appears to have been given under some mis- 
apprehension bothjof the questions to be tried 
and of the effect of the evidence. The High 
Court observed,. " We may set aside the evi- 
" dence of witnesses No. 1 and 10 altogether, 
'* for they do not, to any personal knowledge, 

know of the forcibly taking of the timber in 
" question." 

Tlie witnesses No. 1 and 10, respeetivoly, are 
Biudoo Lall Deeta and Major Nowan Sing, the 
two most material witnesses for the plaintiff, 
who prove, in substance, this : — that the timber 
in question was bought on behalf of the plaini- 
tiff; that it was brought down from Nepal; 
that portions of it were disposed of, and that 
what remains was in the possession of the 
plaintiff; witnesses whose evidence alone, if 
uncontradicted, would have proved a inclusive 
case for the plaintiffs. Their lordships are not 
able to understand the grounds on which the 
High Court dismisses this evidence as unde- 
serving of consideration. The reason given by 
the High Court is, that they do not depose to 
the forcible taking away of any of the timb^ 
in quiBstion. This reason appears to their lord- 
ships to be based on a misapprehension, for if 
they prove that this timber was the property of 
the plaintiff, and, further, that it was in his 
possession, then there is no question whatever 
that the defendant took it away. He admits 
that he took it away, alleging that he had a 
light to do so ; and whether he took it away 
with more or less force, is quite immaterial to 
the present action. The High Court, after 
making some further remarks on the evidence, 
proceed to observe: — "The first thing that 

strikes OS on reading and considering this 
" evidence is, that if the plunder lasted for the 
" number of days stated by the witnesses for 
'* the prosecution, the steps taken by the party 
" in charge of the timber, and by the Nepalese 

authorities, were wholly inadequate. Tho 
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" plaint, too, shows that the first attempt to 
" carry off the timber was made on the Slst 
" May .1864;" and then they go on to say: — 
" Before this Court can give a decree for the 

large sum claimed by the plaintiff, on the 
" allegation that the timbers were forcibly 

carried off by the defendants, we must be 
" thoronghly satisfied, not only by the evidence, 

bnt by the probabilities of the case, that the 
<^ defendants did carry off, as alleged, the tim- 
" ber in qnestion." 

There appear, indeed, to have been some 
proceedings in the Criminal Court relating to 
the alleged forcible taking off of these goods, 
to which allusion has not been made, because 
they appear to their lordships- immaterial to 
the present inquiry. The only possible bearing 
they can have upon it is to suggest the iufer- 
ence, that if the plaintiffs were really in posses- 
Ision of the goods, they would not have sub- 
mitted to their being forcibly taken away ; 
that is an inference which might possibly be 
suggested, but which by no means outweighs 
the very positive and clear evidence which has 
been given of the possession by the plaintiffs. 

The High Court go on further to say : " We 
might stop here and, without going into the 
defendant's case, holding as we do that the 
" plaintiff has failed to prove the case put by 
him, have dismissed his case without i^rther 
** comment." Their lordships are quite unable 
to concur in this view, for it appears to them 
that, taking the plaintiff's evidence to be true 
(which they see no sufficient reason to doubt), 
bis case is not one which could be dismi&sed, 
but one which is conclusively established. The 
High Court furtheif observe, " Taking there- 
*^ fore the case as the plaintiff himself puts it, 
we are of opinion that he has wholly failed 
to prove the forcible taking of the 1,260 
logs of wood by the defendants." Their 
lordships have only to repeat that this 
last is an immaterial issue. Supposing he had 
proved his property in, and possession of, the 
goods, the amount of force used by the defend- 
ant in removing them (which he admits him- 
self to have done) was quite immaterial. To 
that question the Court appears to have 
devoted a good deal of consideration, but their 
lordships are unable to find in the course of 
the judgment that the Court have distinctly 
determined the real question in the cause, 
namely, whether the plaintiff had proved a case 
of property and possession of the goods, and if 
80, whether the defendant had displaced it by 
showing a better title in himself. 

Under these circumstances their lordships 
will humbly advise Her Majesty that the decree 
of the High Court be reversed ; that the judg* 
ment of the Principal Sudr Ameen be affirmed ; 
and that the appellants have the costs below 
and of this appeal. 



CIRCULAR ORDERS OP THE BOARD 
OP REVENUE. 



No. VI. 

Standing No. 399-15. 

Stamp Gumastahs to bb admitted to bekkfits 
OP Uncovbnanted Pension Roles. 

Ptvoeedings of the Board of Revenue^ dated 
. 7th February 1874, No. 244. 

G. 6s., dated 20th "^^^^l^T^.^f 
rfc 4. u i Q'7Q MT^ KAo ^rc to bc admitted to 

^'i^i^fv. ! ' tl^e benefits of the 

and 18th January 1874, Unco^enanted Pen- 

sion Rules. 



No. VII. 
Standing No. 173-5. 

Relinquishments op Inam lands — Pboportion 

OF Qoit-Rbnt— Excess. 

Proceedings of the Board of BevenuOf dated 

0th February 1874, No, 259. 

In supersession of para^aph 2 of the Board's 
Standing Order No. 173-1, Collectors are in- 
formed that they may permit partial relinquish- 
ments by inamdars of their inams even when 
the portion relinquished is less than a reyenue 
fi^d, provided the fraction g^ven up in the 
revenue number is not less than ojie acre, 
and provided, also, that the part relinquished 
is in one block and not surrounded by the 
inam laud retained. When entire revenue 
fields are given up, the relinquishments may 
be accepted without reference to the above 
restriction of one acre, but they should be 
rejected if the lands given up are so situated 
that they are surrounded by the inam lands 
retained, and Ccinnot be conveniently taken by 
others for cultivation. 

2. The quit-rent on the portion relinquished 
should bear the same proportion to its assess- 
ment as the entire quit-rent does to the assess- 
ment of the entire inam; bui an exception 
should be made when a charge has been made 
on the inam on account of excess subsequent 
to the inam settlement under the Board's 
Standing Order No. 173. In this case, the 
portion relinquished, or so much of it as bears 
an assessment equal to the charge made on 
account of excess, should be treated as the 
excess relinquished and the quit-rent appor- 
tioned on the remainder, if any, as indicated 
above. For instance, if in an inam, assessed 
at 20 Rupees, and bearing a quit-rent . of 
Rupees 12, consisting of 8 Rupees of quit-rent 
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proper and 4 Rupees charged on acoonnt of 
excess, land assessed at 6 Rupees is given up, 
the quit-rent on the inam retained should be 
i*eduoed to Rupees 7 as shown below : — 





Assess- 
ment. 


Quit-rent. 


Original iDam ... 
Charge on account of 
excess 


ES. 

16 
4 


BS. A. p. 

8 

4 


Total ... 


20 


12 


Land given up — excess.. 
Inam 


4 
2 


4 
10 


Total ... 


6 


6 


Inam retained 


14 


7 



No. VIIL 
Standing No. 283-2. 

Inspection. OP Taluk Tbbasubies by Tbeasubt 
Deputy Collectobs. 
Froceedings of the Board of Bevewue^ dated 
llth February 1874, No. 284. 

The Board having observed from the reports 
of the financial oflScers, deputed by the Acoount- 
ant-Qeneral, from time to time, to examine 
district treasuries, that mistakes are frequently 
commited in the taluk treasury accounts, which 
the Treasury Deputy Collectors have no means 
of finding out, they re- 

G. O., dated 25th solve, with the permission 
November 1873, of Government, to request 
Na 1,295. Collectors lo depute their 

Treasury Deputies occa- 
sionally for the examination of taluk treasuries 
and the accounts connected therewith, making 
temporary arrangements for the charge of the 
Huzur treasury during their absence. 

2. It is not necessary that eveiy taluk trea- 
sury should be inspected every year ; but not 
less than half the number of the treasuries 
should be inspected annually, and the inspec- 
tions should always bo made without notice. 
Each treasury should be inspected at least once 
in two years. 

3. The number of the treasuries inspected 
and the general state in which the accounts' are 
found should be stated in the Land-revenue 
Settlement report every year. 



4. The Deputy' Collectors should also, daring 
their stay at the taluk head quarters, send for 
as many cornums as possible with their oiigi- 
nal accounts, and see whether the accounts 
relating to the collections of revenue are kept 
according to rules. 

No. IX. 

Standing No. 137-3. 
Power op Collectobs to tempobarilt alter 
assessment. 

Proceedings of iJie Board of Revenue^ dated 
I7tli February 1874, No. 348. 

The following addition should be made to 
Circular Order No. XYII of 1873.— In any 
cases where the highest "dry" rate may exceed 
the assessment of the wet land thus cultivated 
with dry crops, the Collector may, at his dis- 
cretion, temporaiily affix the rate of the dry 
land adjoining or the rate charged on dry lands 
of similar quality. 

2. In districts newly settled, the " dry " 
rate, corresponding to the particular "class" 
and "sort" which the land bears as "wet," 
should invariably be affixed ; the respective 
"dry" and " wet" grouping being, of course, 
maintained. 



OFFICIAL PAPERS. 

Rules — Land Improvement Act. 
Beveiiue Department, Ootacamund^ 
llth June 1873. 
Rules made by the Governor of Madras in 
Council with the* previous sanction of the 
Governor- Gen oral in Council under the Land 
Improvement Act, 1871, Section 18. 

Advances of Rupees 100 and upwards under 
these rules may be made from snch sums as tho 
Governor-General in Council may, from time 
to time^ allot to the local Government, or as 
may be otherwise at its disposal, for the pur- 
pose of suoh advances. 

11.-^ Applications for advances under the Act 
shall be made in writing, and shall be on stamped 
paper of the value of eight Annas. They shall 
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be presented to the Collector, or to any oflBcer 
antfiorized by the local Government to receive 
Bach applications. 

III. — Applications shall be presented in open 
Court by the applicant in person, or by some 
person duly authorized by him in this behalf. 
Each application shall be signed by the person 
presenting it, and shall be attested by two 
witnesses in the presence of the officer to whom 
it is presented. 

IV. — The application shall state — 

- Ist, the name of the applicant, his profes- 
sion, parentage, tribe or caste, and 
residence ; 

2nd^ the amount of the advance applied 
for, and whether the applicant pro- 
poses to supplement it by any private 
capital, and, if so, to what extent ; 

Zrd, the nature and description of the work 
for which the advance is required ; 

4th, the estimated total cost of the pro- 
posed work, and the probable period 
that will be occupied in its construc- 
tion ; 

^Ih, the village and local revenue sub-divi- 
sion in which the land to be benefited 
is situated, the position, character, and 
area of such land, and, should it con- 
sist, in part or wholly, of numbered 
and measured fields or plots, the 
numbers of the same ; 

6/7*, the advantages, pecuniary or other, 
expected to result from the work ; 

7ihf the manner^ and extent to which the 
proposed work will affect (favourably 
or injuriously) adjoining or other 
lands ; 

Sth, the nature and extent of the appli- 
cant's rights or interests in the land 
to be benefited, or in any other land 
offered as security for the repayment 
of the advance, and whether there are 
any, and if so what, incumbrances on 
such rights and interests ; 

Othy the amount and number of the instal- 
ments by which the advance is to be 
repaid, principal and interest, and the 
dates on which these instalments are 
to be paid ; and 

10/^, the security tendered for the repay- 
ment of the advance. 

« 

V. — ^When the amount of the advance exceeds 
Rupees 500, the application shall be accompa- 
nied by a rough plan and estimate of the pro- 
posed work; and, where it exceeds Rupees 



5,000, by an accurate plan, specification, and 
estimate. 

VI. — If the applicant is unable to furnish 
such plans, estimntes, or specifications, the Col- 
lector may cau^ them to be prepared on behalf 
of the applicant. Before ordering such prepa»< 
ration, the Collector may, if he thinks fit, 
require the applicant to deposit such sum of 
money as may, in the opinion of the Collector, 
be sufficient to cover the cost, or he may call on 
the applicant to give isecurity for the repay- 
ment of the same. 

VII. — When a written application is found to 
have omitfed any of the particulars required 
by Rule VI., the officer receiving it may either 
return it to the applicant for correction, or 
record on it the information that is wanting 
from the applicant's verbal statements. la 
either case, such addition to the application 
must be signed and attested as requii*ed by 
Rule III. ' 

Ylll, — If the Collector considers that there 
is primd facie reason to believe that the applica- 
tion should be granted, he shall cause it to be 
entered in the register of applications, and 
shall order a local inquiry to be made. If he 
is of opinion that the application should not be 
granted, he shall reject it. 

IX. — There shall be a local inquiry in every 
case. Where the advance exceeds Rupees 250, 
such inquiries shall be conducted by the chief 
revenue officer of the district, or by any of his 
subordinates of not lower grade than a Tahsil- 
dar, or similar official, to whom he may entrust 
the duty. The officer charged with making 
the local inquiry shall, at least one week prior 
to the date on which he proposes to hold the 
same, post up in one or more conspicuous 
places in the village in which the land to be 
benefited by the proposed work is situated a 
notice setting forth briefly the nature of the 
advance applied for, and the date on which lie 
proposes to h^d an inquiry on the spot as to 
the, correctness of the facts alleged in the 
application. The person charged with posting 
such notice shall read it, or cause it to be read 
publicly to such of the principal inhabitants 
of the village as may be present, and shall, 
on a copy of the notice (which he shall subse- 
quently return to the officer issuing the notice), 
obtain the signatures of the village headmen, 
accountant, policemen, or other local officials, 
or respectable inhabitants, in acknowledgment 
of its having been publicly read. In all oases 
where the proposed advance does not exceed 
Rupees 250, the local inquiry shall be conduct- 
ed by such persons and according to such rules 
as the local Government may, from time to 
time, preseribe. 

^ X.— No fees shall be charged for the service 
of this or any other notice where the proposed 
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advance does not exceed Rupees 500. Where 
the advance exceeds Rupees 5)000, the service of 
any notice may be charged for at a rate not 
exceeding that required for the service of civil 
process ; and where the advance falls between 
these limits, it sh^ll not exceed half this latter 
rate. 

XI. — Prior to the local inquiry, the Collec- 
tor shall cause to be tested, by comparison 
with his official records, all statements in the 
application which can be so tested, and cause to 
be stated in writing the extent to which such 
records agree with, or differ from, the applica- 
tion ; and any such difference shall be specially 
investigated at the local inquiry. 

XII. — On the day fixed by the notice, or, 
should the day first fixed be unavoidably post- 
poned, on that fixed by some subsequent notice, 
the officer charged with the duty shall proceed 
to the spot, and, after assembling the parties 
more immediately concerned, any local officials, 
and 'some of the respectable agiiculturists of 
the place, he shall proceed to examine the 
site of the proposed work, be shall tost Ae 
accuracy of each of the statements set forth in 
the application, and shall ascertain and record 
everything that may be necessary to enable 
the Collector to arrive at a correct decision. 

Xin. — The officer charged with the conduct 
ef the local inquiry may summon at the cost of 
the applicant any peraon whose evidence may 
be considered necessary) and whose attendance 
cannot otherwise be secured, and may exercise 
such powers as Revenue Courts possess for, the 
putpose of summoning witnesses. A record 
shall be made by such officer of all objections 
made to the proposed work or advance^ and of 
all evidence bearing on such objections. 

XIV. — On the completion of the inquiry, the 
officer by whom it was made shall forward to 
the Collector the whole of the papers connected 
herewith, together vrith his own opinion and 
recommendation. * 

XV. — On receipt of the papers, the Collec- 
tor may, in any case, and when the proposed 
advance exceeds Rupees 5,000 shall, obtain from 
the proper officer in the Madras Department 
of Public Works, in such manner as the local 
Government may direct, an opinion as to the 
feasibility, probable cost^ and merits generally, 
from a professional point of view, of the pro- 
posed work. 

XVL — If, on a review of results of t]^e local 
inquiry and of the professional opinicms, if any, 
that have been obtained, and after such further 
investigation as he may consider necesQary, the 
Collector is not satisfied that the advance is 
desirable, and that it can be made under the 
Act and these Rules, be shall reject the applica- 
tioui recording his x*easons for the same. 



XVn.— If the Collector is satisfied that the 
advance may properly be made, he shall grant 
a certificate for the advance applied for, or for 
such smaller sum as he may consider sufficient 
for the purpose specified iu the application, or 
shall report the case for the orders of higher 
authority in accordance with the provisions of 
the next following rule. 

XVIII. — If sufficient sums have been placed 
at the disposal of the Collector for the purpose, 
he may grant such certificate for an advance 
not exceeding Rupees 500. The Board of 
Revenue may, subject to the same condition, 
grant such Certificates for au advance not 
exceeding Rupees 5,000, but not exceeding 
Rupees 10,000, will require the sanction of the 
local Government. If the proposed advance 
exceed Rupees 10,000, the previous sanction 
of the GovernoroGeneiul in Council will be re- 
quired. 

XIX. — ^When a certificate is granted, it shall 
be endorsed by the applicant to the effect that 
he has underBtood and agreed to all the terms, 
and it shall be signed by him before, and be 
attested by, two witnesses. If any property, 
other than property of the applicant, is pledg- 
ed or mortgaged as security for repayment of 
the advance, the certificate shall be similarly 
endorsed) signed, and attested by the sureties 
and witnesses ; and if the applicant is a tenant, 
without transferable interest in the land to be 
benefited, the certificate shall be signed by his 
landlord and attested by two witnesses other 
than the landlord. 

In all cases in which land or property other 
than the land to be benefited is hypothecated as 
security for the repayment of the advance, the 
certi6cate must bear the stamp required for 
mortgages under the Stamp Act for the time 
being in force, and must, in all cases in which, 
if the transaction were a private one, registra- 
tion would be requisite, be registered under the 
Registration Law at the time in force. 

XX. — The certificate shall be retained in the 
office of the Collector ; one copy ^all be given 
to the applicant ; and when advances are made 
payable at any tahsil or other suboi*dinate 
district treasury, a copy of such certificate 
shall be sent to such treasury. All certificates 
issued in any financial year shall bear a serial 
number. 

XXI. — ^No advance shall be made for an 
improvement which is likely, so far as can be 
ascertained, to injure the property of any par- 
ties who have not consented to its execution. 

XXII. — No project shall be divided. After 
an advance has been sanctioned, and the whole 
or part thereof expended, a second advance for 
the same work shall not be made without the 
sanction of the local Government. 
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XXIII. — No advance shall be inade, unless 
the valne of the aecnrity accepted exceeds by 
at least one-fonrfch the amount of the advance. 

XXIV. — Subject to the orders of the local 
Government, the Collector shall make provi- 
sion for the proper inspection of works in 
course of construction for which advances have 
been made, and for ascertaining and securing 
that such advances are duly applied to the 
purpose for which they were made. 

XXV. — The works and any accounts kept 
thereat shall be at all times open to the inspec* 
tion of the Collector or other person authonaed 
by him in that behalf. 

XXVI. — In the case of advances exceeding 
Bupees 5,000) accounts shall be kept by the 
recipient of the advance in any form that the 
Collector may, with the sanction of superior 
authority, from time to time^ prescribe. 

XXVII. — If at any time the Collectot* is 
satisfied that any person who has received an 
advance has failed to perform any of the con* 
ditions under which it was made, the Collector 
may, after recording in writing the grounds 
for the decision he has arrived at, and subject 
to the control of the Board of Revenue, proceed 
to recover from such person, or from any secu-^ 
rity for such person under 4ihe provisions of 
the Act, any sums which remain due, together 
with any interest payable thereon. 

XXVIII. — All works for which advances afe 
made in a lump sum shall be inspected and 
reported on within one month of the date on 
which their completion was directed in the 
certificate. AH woi*ks for ivhioh advances are 
made by instalments shall be inspected and 
reported on before each instalment snbsequent 
to the first is paid, and such inspection shall 
take place at latest within one month of the 
date when such instalment is paya]^le. 

XXIX; — Except with the special sanction of 
the local Government, no advance of any sum 
not exceeding Rupees 500 shall be made, unless 
it be repayaUe with interest within seven years 
from the date fixed for the completion of the 
work ; and no advance exceeding Rupees 500 
shall be made, without ^such sanction, unless 
it be so repayable within twelve years. If, in 
any case, the proposed period of repayment 
exceeds twenty years, the sanction of the Go- 
vernment of India to the proposed advance must 
be obtained. 

XXX. — The interest charged on advances 
shall for the present be one Anna per annum 
on the Rupee, or 6} per cent per annum. 

By order of the Right Honourable the 
Governor in Council. 

R. A. DALTELL, 

Acting Secretary to Government, 



Grants-in-aid to AoRi-HoRTiciniTiJRAt 
Societies. 

Proceedings of the Madras Oovemmeni^ Revenue 
Depaiiment, 12th January 1874, 

Read the following Extract from the Proceed- 
ings of the Government of India, in the 
Department of Agriculture, Revenue, and 
Commerce, dated Calcutta, the 18th Decem^' 
ber I8?3j Nos. 9—621-626 :— 

[Agrtculiure and SorticuUure,'} 

Read- 
Circular Ifo. 156—160, from the Government 
of India to the Governments of Madras, 
Bombay, and the Punjaub, and the Chief 
Commissioners of the Central Provinces 
and British Bnrmah, dated the 15th May 
1873, asking for a succinct account of the 
operations of the Agricultural Societies in 
those province dnring the past five years, 
showing clearly what benefits the societies 
have conferred on the agriculturists of the 
provinces^ or on the general public^ and 
what grounds exist for the continuance of 
the present grants fh>m Imperial funds. 

Replies from — 

Madras, No. 1 ,1 76, dated 25th October 1 873. 
Bombay, No. 2,567-104.G., dated 22nd 
July 1878. 

Punjaub, No. 1,145-P., dated 30th July 
1873. 

Central Provinces, No. 2,097-86.A., dated 

Ist July 1873. 
Bi-itish Bui^mah, No. 972-149, dated 28rd 

October 1873. 

Observations. 

His Excellency the Governor-General in 
Council observes that the Agricultural and 
Horticultural Societies in the several provinces 
enumerated above receive the following annual 
sums from Imperial revenues as grants-in-aid 
of their operations : — 

BS. 

Madras 3,900 

Bombay 3,000 

Punjaub 5,400 

Central Provinces ... ... 1,200 

British Bnrmah 1,200 

The Bombay Society is stated to be defunct, 
and its garden has been taken over by the 
municipality of Bombay, who have been allow- 
ed to appropriate allotment for the current 
year, after which it will be discontinued. 

From a perusal of the repoi*ts submitted 
by the other Governments and Administra- 
tions, His Excellency in Council is of opinion 
that the grants at present made to these socie- 
ties may properly be continued, and that the 
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acfcion of the societies has been upon the whole 
useful to the communities among which they 
have been established. His Excellency in Coun- 
cil, however, desires that the expenditure of 
the Government grant may be carefully super- 
vised by the local authorities, an^ it may be 
borne in mind that the operations of the 
societies should be directed rather to the ad- 
vancement of agriculture and horticulture 
among the native population, and the introduc- 
tion and naturalization of species and staples 
of general utility, than (as in some instances 
appears to have been too much the case) 
to the embellishment of the station where 
the society's garden is, and the supply of 
fruits and vegetables, flowers and seeds, to 
the European subscribers. At the same 
time the Government of India does not wish 
that the latter object should be altogether 
neglected : for while the degree to which the 
society subserves the general interests of the 
community at large forms its only title to assist- 
ance from Imperial revenues, the efficiency of 
its working and its continued progress are pro- 
bably more likely to be secured by the support 
afibrded to it and the interest taken in it by 
Europeans, than if it were devoted entirely to 
the supply of the wants of natives of India. 

His Excellency in Council desires to be fur- 
nished at the end of five years with a I'eport 
showing how far these objects have been earn- 
ed out in each province for which a grant is 
made, and how far the continuance of the grant 
is justified by the results attained. 

Order. — Ordered that this resolution be com- 
municated to the Governments of Madras and 
the Punjaub, and to the Chief Commissioners 
of the Central Provinces and British Burmah 
for information and guidance, and to the Go- 
vernment of Bombay, with the remark, that 
the Bombay Agri- Horticultural Society being 
now defunct^ His Excellency the Governor- 
General in Council concurs with His Excel- 
lency the Governor that the allov^nce made to 
the Society may be discontinued from the close, 
of the present year. 

Also that a copy be sent to the Financial 
Department in continuation of Office Memo- 
randum No. 19, dated 11th February 1873. 
(True Extract.) 

(Signed) A. O. HUME, 

Secy, to the Govt of India, 

Order thereon, 12th January 1874, No. 43. 

Communicated to the Committee of the Agri- 
Horticultural Society with reference to G. 0., 
25th October 1873, No. 1,175. 

(True Extract.) 

(Signed) D. P. CARMICHAEL,' 

Secretary to Govenment. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 



THE DEOUGHT IN BENGAL—THE SPIRIT 
IN WHICH TO MEET IT. 

The failure of the rains in Behar and the 
Lower Provinces threatens to involve the Go- 
vernment once more in the embarrassments, 
and the people in the horrors of famine ; and 
a timely notice of the subject recalling the 
errors which hitherto have marked our treat- 
ment of these calamities cannot be out of place 
in these columns. In the first place then, we 
have generally mistaken the nature of Indian 
famines. In Orissa there was a real iusnffi- 
ciency of food in the Province, when we had 
once allowed its ports to be closed by the mon- 
soon ; and no power on earth could save them 
after that. In Rajpootana again, the other day 
[1869-70], it was not food that first failed the 
people, but water; and in the earlier stages of 
the famine they died of thirst rather than of 
hunger. In general, however, it is the actual 
want neiiher of food nor of water that is the 
distinguishing feature of Indian famines, but 
the want of toork. The failure of the rainfall 
reduces the whole class of agricultural labour- 
ers in the district to a condition of enforced 
idleness. The earth is iron and there is no 
work for the labourer, at the very moment 
when prices are at famine range. Now, if 
famine is coming upon us in Bengal, it will in 
all human likelihood be a famine of this order. 
The food reserves in the Provinces are probably 
extensive enough for the people's real wants, 
but, they will reach famine prices ; and the 
question is — how to make them avaiUible for 
men who have no money to buy, and no work 
by which they might earn the money to buy 
We have never hesitated in the judgment we 
have expressed as to the duty of the State in 
such emergencies. A people dying of stai*va- 
tion in the actual presence of -food, is one of 
those horrible anomalies which a weak, hide- 
bound Government may tolerate, but no other. 
If the food reserves are there, the people can 
and must be fed, let the cost be what it may. 
And here we come across the most patent and 
the most unworthy of our errors. Until within 
the last two or three yeai-s, we have ever met 
these calamities in the wrong spirit. We have 
looked at them persistently as involving the 
loss of so much revenue, so much money, 
instead of fixing our regard upon the saving of 
the people's lives, with an unwavering resolu- 
tion that let the cost be what it may, the peo- 
ple shall not die. There is nothing more cruel 
in civilization than the spectacle of a powerful 
Government in time of famine weighing its 
revenues against the lives of its subjects, and 
allowing the latter to kick the beam. And 
tJiat is what we have ever done in India in the 
presence of famine until within the last two 

3 
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or three years, during wliich our passionate 
reroonstrances upon the subject have been 
bearing fruit. If food is in the conn try, and 
the people are allowed to die of starvation in 
its presence, the entire executive administra- 
tion that suffers them, so to die deserves im- 
peachment. Does not every one see that in 
presence of such a calamity, all so-called " rights 
of property" are from the nature of the case in 
abeyance, and that the State is bound to take 
from the well-to-do whatever may be necessary 
to save the people alive P And it is in this 
spirit only that famine can be successfully 
encountered. The difficulty of the "distribu-* 
tion" of the food remains; and it is all but 
overwhelming. The timely opening of public 
"works for the employment of the able-bodied, 
and of local comroifctees for the maintenance of' 
the infirm and aged, with judicious regulations 
for compelling the people to stay in their vil- 
lages, or to remove to appointed centres, when 
the district food reserves are insufficient, seem 
to be the only measures we can adopt If 
there is an actual deficiency of food in the pro- 
vince, it may be beyond even the power of the 
State to save the people. For you cannot 
carry food, because of its enormous bulk, upon 
any scale in a country like India without rail- 
ways, canals, and even common roads ; indeed 
in no country, let their communications be as 
perfect as they may. The very earliest point 
to determine therefore with reasonable certainty, 
is the extent of the food reserves in the afflicted 
districts : for if they are insufficient, the people 
must migrate. There is no help for it. The 
food cannot be canied to them ; and they must 
go to the food. In Raj poof ana, the people did 
not attempt to migrate until they were stacving, 
and then they had to march through a tract 
exhausted beforehand. The result was that 
they perished by the road-side in tens of 
thousands. We have yet to see a famine in 
India met and fairly surmounted by resolute 
governmental action ; and we shall see it, when 
the conditions of success are once clearly under- 
stood, unless it should come upon a scale very 
different from any that has yet befallen us. 
There has been no famine in our time — lS4i7 — 
1873 — that might not have been successfully 
encountered by the State. But success is im- 
possible, if the lives of the people are to be 
"weighed against the cost of saving them. 
There should be but one rille of conduct in 
such emergencies ; and at the head of every 
Circular Order that leaves the Government, 
tliere should stand— T/te Siaie will condone 
all mistakes but that of letting iJie people die, — 
V, Indian Economist, October 1873, p. 57. 



ACT OF THE GOVERNMENT OF 
INDIA. 



The following Act of the Governor-General 
of India in Council received the assent of His 
Excellency tile Governor- General on the 7th 
August 1873, and is hereby promulgated for 
general information: — 

Act No. XII op 1873. 

An Act for the Repeal of c&t'tain obsolete 
Enactments, 

Whereas it is expedient that the enactments 
mentioned in the schedule 
Preamble. to this Act, which have 
ceased to be in force other- 
wise than by express and specific repeal, or 
have by lapse of time and change of cir6um- 
Rtances become unnecessary, or which merely 
repeal prior enactments, should be expressly 
and specifically repealed ; it is hereby enacted 
as follows : — 

1. The enactments described in the schedule 
to this Act are hereby re- 
Enactments in pealed to the extent men- 
schedule repealed. tioned in the third column 
of the same schedule : 

Provided that the repeal by this Act of any 
enactment shall not affect any Statute, Act, or 
Regulation in which such enactment has been 
applied, incorporated, or referred to : 

And this Act shall not aff*ect the validity or 
invalidity of anything alrendy done or suffered, 
or any indemnity already granted, or any right 
or title already acquired or accrued, or any 
remedy or proceeding in respect thereof, or the 
proof of any past act or thing. 

Nor shall ^his Act affect any principle or 
rule of law, or established jurisdiction, fonn or 
course of pleading, practice or procedure, or, 
existing usage, custom, privilege, restriction, 
exemption, office, or appointment, notwith- 
standing that the same respectively may have 
been in any manner affirmed, recognized, or 
derived, by, in, or from any enactment hereby 
repealed : 

Nor shall this Act provide or restore any 
jurisdiction, office, custom, privilege, restric- 
tion, exemption, usage, or practice not now 
existing or in force. 

2. This Act may be 
Short title. cited as " The Repealing 
'Act, 1873;" and it shall 
Commencement, come into forco on the 
passing thereof. 
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SCHEDULR 



Part I. — Statutes. 



Year and Chapter. 


Sabject, Title, or abbreviated Title. 


Extent of Repeal. 


7 Jac. I, Cap. 6*... 

21 Jac. J, Cap. 12... 
29 Car. II, Cap. 3... 

8 and 9 Wm. Ill, 
Cap. 11. 

24 Geo. IT, Cap. 44. 
33 Geo. ni, Cap. 52. 
42 Geo. Ill, Cap. 85. 

53 Geo. ni. Cap, 153. 

2 and 3 Vic, Cap. 34. 

3 and 4 Vic, Cap. 37. 


Suifcs against J astices of the Peace 
and other Officers. 

Making perpetual 7 Jac. I, Cap. 5. 

An Act for prevention of Frauds 
and Perjuries. 

An Act for the better preventing 
frivolous and vexations suits. 

An Act for the rendering Justices 
of the Peace more safe in ihe 
Execution of their Office," &c* 

An Act for continuing in the East 
India Coiiipany for a further 
Term, the Possession, Ac. 

An Act for the trying and punish- 
ing in Great Britain Persons 
holding public employment, for 
Offences committed abroad, &o. 

An Act for continuing in the East 
India Company, for a further 

^An Act to confirm certain Rules 
and Orders of the Supreme 
Courts of Judicature at Fort 
William and Madras, &c. 

An Act to consolidate and amend 
the laws for punishing Mutiny, 
Ac. 


The whole Act, so fkr as it applies to 
British India. 

Do, do. do. 

Sections 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 22, 23, and 
24, so far as they apply to British 
India.t 

The whole Act, so far as it applies to 
British India. 

Do. do. do. 

Section 28. 

Section 6, so far as it relates to suits in 
British India. 

Sections 97 and 121, and Section 12^, 
so far as it relates to suits in British 
India. 

The whole. 

• 

Sections 43 to 47 (both inclusive). 


Pabt II. — Acts op the Goybbnob-Gbneeal in CogNciL. 


No. and Year. 


Subject, Title, or abbreviated Title. 


Extent of Repeal. 


VIII of 1836... 

XXII of 1836.., 
XXV of 1836... 
XVI of 1837... 
XXV of 1837... 
XXXII of 1838... 
vn of 1839... 
I of 1841... 


Bengal — Personal disabilities and 

privileges. 
Eastern Canal Tolls 

Warehousing ports 

Custom-house 

Bengal Judiciary system 

Bengal — ^^Justices of the Peace ... 

Madras Tahsil dare 

Puttidari estates ... .... 


So much as has not been repealed. 
The whole. 

So much as has not been repealed. 

Do. do. do. 

Do. do. do. 

Do. do. do. 
The first ten words of Section 2. 
The whole Act, so far as it applies, or is 

applicable, to the territories s^ject 

to the Lieutenant-Governor of the 

Punjaub. 



» Entitled as of the 7th and 8th Jac. I, in The Statutes : Revised Edition^ London, 1870. 
t The reference ia to the isectioiu m printed in The Statutes : Revised Edition, Londoni 1870. 
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Part II.— Acts op the Goternoe-Genebal in Councii. — (Continued.) 



No. and Ytiar. 


Subjecfc, Title, or abbreviated Title. 


Extent of Repeal. 


XIII of 1841... 


An Act for explaining the provi- 
sions of Act No. XXV of 1836. 


So much as has not been repealed. 


XVII of 1841... 


Appeals in Sudr Courts (Bengal). 


Do. do. do. 


2L2LiAoi io^J... 


An Act ror amenamg snch parts ot 
the Bengal and Madras Codes as 
concern the Dismissal of Suits 
and Appeals for neglecting to 
proceed in the same. 


ine whole. 


. vrof 1843... 


Jurisdiction and Procedure of the 
oourtS oi .Ajueeus auci iyiunsins. 


Do. 


VII of 1843... 


Madras Courts 


Sections 26, 44, and 47. 


XV of 1843... 


Uncovenanted Deputy Magi.strates. 


So much as has not been repealed. 


XXV of 1843... 


Atr Act for making the provisions 
of 5 & 6 Vic, Cap. 47, Section 
11, applicable to India 


Do. do. do. 


IX of 1844... 


Suits in the Courts of Principal 
Sudr Ameens and Sudr Ameens. 


Do. do. do. 


I of 1845... 


Sales of land for arrears of revenue. 


The whole Act, so far as it applies to 
the territories subject to the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of the Punjaub. 


m of 1845... 


An Act vesting Courts of Appeal 
with the discretion to require or 
dispense with Security for Costs 
from the Appellant. 


The whole. 


XIV of 1845... 


Munsiffs (Bengal Presidency) ... 


Do. 


XVI of 1845... 


Be-admission of Appeals after Dis- 
mij*sal under Act XXIX of 
1841. 


• 

Do. 


XVII of 1845... 


Enforcement of the Attendance of 
Witne.«»se8 in ihe Oourts of the 
Munsififs within the Presidency 
of Fort William 


Do. 


XIX of 4845... 


Assam Tea Company 


Do. 


IV of 1846... 


Sale of Land in Execution of De- 
crees in the territories subject to 
the Presidency of Fort William. 


Do. 


XVII of 1847... 


An Act for remedying a Defect in 
the Law regarding undiscovered 
Defaults in the Prosecution of 
Suits. 


Do. 


VII of 1848... 


Customs Duties 


So mnch as has not been repealed. 


XIHof 1849... 


An Act to prevent the smuggling 
of Salt into Calcutta 


The whole. 
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Part II. — Acts of the Governor-General in Govvcih-- (Gontinued.) 



No. and Y^v, 



Subjecl-, Title, or abbreviated Title. 



Extent of Repeal. 



VIII of 1850. 

X of 1850. 
XV of 1850. 



XXXI of 1850. 

XXI of 1852. 
XXVI of 1852. 



XXIX of 1852. 

VI of 1853. 
X of 1853. 
XV of 1853. 



XVI of 1853. 
IX of 1854. 

X of 1855. 
XXIX of 1855., 
XI of 1856. 

XII of 1856. 



VII of 1857. 

VI of 1859. 
XV of 1860. 
XVIII of 1863. 

XXniof 1865. 
IV of 1869. 



Xof 1869.. 
IX of 1870.. 
XI of 1870., 
XII of 1870., 

XIV of 1870.. 
XXni of 1870., 
XXV of 1870.. 
XXVI of 1870. 
XXVIII of 1870. 



CoQ^rmatton of decisions on cer- 
tain appeals. 

Aden 

An Acfc to extend the operation of 
Sections 10 and 12, Regulation 
XXVI, 1814, of the Bengal 
Code. 

Bombay Salt Revenne ... 

Bombay Deputy Collectors 

Procedure in fiie Courts of the 
Sudr Ameens and Munsiffs in 
the Presidency of Port William. 

Circuits of Judicial Commissioners 
(Bombay). 

Summary Suits (Bengal) 

Amending Act XXII of 1836 ... 

Procedure in cases of regular Ap- 
peals to the Sudr Courts in the 
Presidency of Fort William in 
Bengal. 

Special Appeals 

Appeals in the Civil Courts of the 
East India Company. 

Evidence 

Customs 

Desertion • 

An Act to amend the Law respect- 
ing the employment of Ameens 
by the Civil Courts in the Presi- 
dency of Fort William. 



Unco venan ted Agency 

Ahmadabad Magistracy ... 

Calcutln Canal 

High Court, Fort William 

Punjaub Chief Court 
Divorce ... • • 



Police Superannuation Funds 
Elphinstone Land Company 
Weights and Measures ... 
Native Passenger Ships ... 

The Repealing Act, 1870 
Coinage 

Timber duties, Burma ... 
Prisons «•• 

Commitments from Andamans 



The whole. 

Do. 
Do. 



Sections 1 and 2. 
Section 2. 
The whole. 



So much as has not been repealed. 

Section 9. 
The whole. 
Do. 



Do. 
Do. 

Section 9. 

So much as has not been repealed. 

In Sections 2, 5, 6, and 7 the words 
** Joint Magistrate." 

In Section 3 the words with the sanc- 
tion of the Court of Sudr Dewanny 
Udalut," and in Section 5 the first 
nineteen words^and in Section 10 the 
words ''under such general direc- 
tions as may from time to time be 
prescribed by the Sudr Court." 

The whole Act, so far as it relates to 
Deputy Magistrates. 

The whole. 
Do. 

So much of the title and preamble as 

relates to oaths. 
The whole. 

In Section 58 tlie words " United" and 

" and Ireland," and in Section 59 the 

word "United." 
The whole. 

Do. 

Do. 

Section 3, down. to and including the 
words "repealed; and." 

The whole. 

Section 2 and the schedule. 
The whole. 

Section 2 and the schedule. 
Section 2. 
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Part II. — Acts of tbb Govebnor-Genebai, in Council — (Concluded) 



No. and Year. 



Subject, Title, or abbreviated Title. 



Extent of Repeal. 



IV of 1871. 
Vof 1871., 
VI of 1871. 
IX of 1873. 
Xof 1871. 
XIII of 1871. 
XX of 1871. 

XXVI of 1871. 
XXIX of 1871. 
XXXlIIof 1871. 

XI of 1872. 

XVII of 1872. 
XXIV of 1872. 

Ill of 1873. 



IV of 1873. 

Vof 1873. 
VIII of 1873. 

IX of 1873.- 

X of 1873.. 



Coroners .,, 
Prisoners ... 

Bengal Civil Courts 

Limitation.,. 
Excise 

Tariff 

P unjaub Local Rates 

Land Improvement Act ... 
Bengal Regulations Repeal 
Panjaub Land Revenue 

Foreign Jurisdiction and Eztradi- 
tion. 

Postponement of Act X of 1872... 

Repealing Bombay Regulation 
XIII of 1827, Sec 34, Clause 9. 

An Act to consolidate and amend 
tbe law relating to the Civil 
Courts of the Madras Presi- 
dency subordinate to the High 
Court. 

Manioipal Committees in the Fun« 
jaub 

Government Savings' Bank 

Irrigation, Navigation, and Drain- 
age in Northern India. 

Appeals and Reviev^s of Judgment 
in the Punj^ub 

Oaths ... 



Section 2 and tbe first schedule. 
Section 2 and the schedale. 
Sections 2 and 23 and tbe schedule. 
Section 2 and the first schedule. 
Section 2 and the schedale. 
Section 9 and Schedale C. 
Section 1, from and inolading inola- 
sive" down to and inclading " Acts." 
Section 2 and tbe schedule. 
The whole. 

Section 63 and the second paragraph of 

Section 67. 
Section 2 and the first schedule. 

The whole. 
Do. 

Section 2 and the schedule. 



In Section 2 the first paragraph, and in 
second paragraph the words But** 
and "the said." 

Section 2. 

Section 2 and the schedule. 
Section 2. 

Section 2 and the schedule. 



Pabt III. — Acts of the Qovibnoe of Foet St. Gboeqe in Council. 



No. and Tear. 


Subject, Title, or abbreviated Title. 


Eztent.of Repeal. 


V of 1863... 


Madras Pier 


Section 17. 


VI of 1863... 


Schools 


Section 28. 


I of 1864... 


Ports 


Sections 1 and 6. 


II of 1864... 


Arrears of Revenue 


Sections 65 and 66. 


Ill of 1864... 


Abkari 


Section 34. 


VI of 1865... 


Seals ... ••• 


Section 2 and the first eight words of 
Section I. 


VIHof 1865... 


Recovery of rent 


Sections 89 and 90. 


VI of 1867... 


Land Revenue (Madras Town) ... 


Section 2. 


. VII of 1867... 


Port dues • 


Section 1, and the first twenty- three 
words of Section 15. 


IX of 1867... 


Madras Municipality ... 


Section 1. 


I of 1868... 


Neilgherry Hills Commissioner ... 


Section 13, and the first twenty-four 




words of Section 1. 


nof 1869... 


Repealing Act 


The whole. 


Vof 1869... 


Jails 


Section 1. 


Vof 1871... 


Amending Madras Act IX of 1867. 


Section 4. 
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Paet IV. — Acts of the Govebnor of Bombay in Council. 



No. and Year* 



Subject, Title, or abbreviated Title. 



Extent of Repeal. 



II of 1862. 



IV of 1862. 
V of 1862. 



IX of 1862. 
Xof 1862. 
I of 1863. 

IV of 1863. 
VI of 1863. 
Vn of 1863. 



Vin of 1863. 
IX of 1863. 



XI of 1863. 
XII of 1863. 



III of 1864. 

IV of 1864. 
V of 1864., 



VI of 1864. 



An Act for extending the Powers 
of Manicipal Commissioners^ 
appointed nnder Act XXVI of 
1850. 

Markets -and Fairs 

Bbagdari and Karwadari Tenares. 



An Act for farther amending Act 

XXVI of 1850. 
An Act to amend Sea 45, Clause I) 

of Regulation XIII of 1827. 
An Act for the llegistry of Vessels 

and Levy of Pilotage Fees on 

the River Indns. 

An Act to amend Act XV of 1858 
for the levy of Port*dnes in the 
Port ef Aden. 

Public Conveyances in the Town, 
Suburbs, and Harbour of Bom- 
bay. 

An Act for the Summary Settle- 
ment of Claims to exemption 
from the payment of Govern- 
ment Land Revenue, &o. 

Kurrachee Court of Small Causes. 

An Act for the prevention of AduU 
teration of Cotton and the better 
Suppression of Frauds in the 
Cottoi^ Trade in the Presidency 
of Bombay. 

An Act for taking a Census of the 
Bombay Presidency. 

An Act to remove any doubts 
which may arise as to the lega- 
lity of acts done and proceed- 
ings held in the Collectorate of 
Sattara, between the 1st January 
and 14th April 1863, both days 
inclusive. 

An Act to repeal Clause 4 of Sec- 
tion 2 of Regulation V of 1830, 
and Sec. 1 of Reg. VIII of 1831. 

Repeal of enactments relating to 
Native law-officers. 

An Act to give Mamlutdars' Courts 
jurisdiction in certain cases, &o. 



Diet-money of persons imprisoned 
by the Bombay Court of Small 
Causes. 



Section 4 and the first six words of 
Sections 2 and 3. 



The fii'st BIX words of Section 1. 

In Section 1 the words " from and after 

the passing of this Act." 
The first seven wordn in Sections 4 & 5. 
The first eight words of Section 1. 

The preamble, and in Section 1 tho 
words ** Sessions Jndpe or other." 

In the preamble, from and including the 
words ** And whereas** down to and 
including Sind.*' 

Sections 16 and 19. 

Section 1, and Section 2 down to and 
inclading the figures " 1863." 

Sections 33 and 36. 



Sections 1 and 27. 



The whole. 

Section 1^ and the fir&t 
words of Sectiqn 4. 



The whole. 
Do. 



twenty-two 



Do. 



Do. 



The preamble down to and including 
the figures and words ** VI of 1830 : 
and." 

Section 2. 

In Section 20 the words and figures 
•* as defined in Chapter 11 of Regula- 
tion XVI of 1827." 

Section 1, 
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Part IV.— Acts of thi Go?irnor op Bombay in Council — (Coniinued.) 



No. and Year. 



Subject, Title, or abbreviated Title. 



Extent of Repeal. 



I of 1866. 



IV of 1865. 



VI of 1865. 



II of 1866. 



ni of 1866. 
V of 1866. 

VII of 1866. 



Vniof 1866. 
IX of 1866. 

X of 1866. 



XI of 1866. 
XIX of 1866. 



II of 1867. 
V of 1867. 



VII of 1867. 
VIII of 1867. 
IX of 1867. 

I of 1868. 



II of 1868. 
lU of 1868. 



IV of 1868. 
I of 1869. 



An Act to provide for the survey, 
demarcation, aasessm^nt, and 
administration of lands held 
under Government, Ac. 

An Act for the regulation of Mo- 
fnssil Gaols and the enforcement 
of discipline therein. 

An Act to authonze the destruc- 
tion of useless Records in certain 
Courts of the Bombay Presi- 
dency . 

An Act to divest Courts of Reve- 
nue of jurisdiction in certain 
cases, &c. 

Grambling ... 

Repealing Bombay Regulation 
XVI of 1827, Section 10.* 

An Act to limit the liability of a 
Son, Grandson, or Heir of a de- 
ceased Hindoo for the debts of 
his ancestor, &c. 

Sale of Poisons 



An Act to authorize the extension 
of certain Regulations and Acts 
to territories in the Bombay 
Presidency not subject to the 
General Regulations. 

An Act to shorten the language 
used in Acts.of the Governor of 
Bombay in Council, Ac. 

Port-dues .•• ••• 

Courts in Sind 



An Act to amend (Bombay) Act 

No. XIV of 1866. 
An Act to amend the Schedule 

annexed to Act No. XII of 1866 

(Bombay). 
District Police 
Village Police 

Sale of spirituous and Fermented 

Liquors in the City of Bombay. 
An Act to repeal Section 3 of Act 

XXI of 1852, and to remove 

doubts, <fec. 

Public Ferries 

An Act to amend the Schedule 

annexed to Act No. V of 1867 

(Bombay). 
Application of (Bombay) Act I of 

1865 to Towns and Cities. 



Section 1 from and including the words 

and shall" to the end. 
Section 60. 

Section 1. 

Section 2, down to and including the 

word ** opemtion." 
SecMon 41. 

In the preamble from and including tbe 
words ** and whereas" down to aud 
including ** useless records." 

Section 2. 

Sections 1, 4, 7, and 8. 



Section 15. 
The whole. 

Section 3. 

Section 4 from and including tbe words 

"and tbe provisions'* to the end. 
Section 8. 

Section 1 and tbe first twelve words of 

Section 3. 
Section 22. 

SectioLf 1 and tbe first twelve words of 
Section 2. 



Sections. 8 and 9. 



Section 1. 

So much of Section 12 as extends Act 

V of 1840. 
Sections 18, 19, and 20. 
Tbe whole. 

Do. * 



Section 2. 
Section 2. 
Sections 1 and 16. 

Section 1, and in the^ Title the words 
and figures to repeal Section 3 of 
Act XXI of 1852, and." 

Section 1. 

Section 1, down to and including tho 
words " repealed and." 

Sections 16 and 20. 



Bhorc Ghaut Accident 



. . . The whole. 
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Paet IV. — Acts op the Qoveenob of Bombat vst CouHCit — (Concluded.) 



No. and Year. 


Subject, Title, or abbreviated Title. 


Bxtent of Bepeal. 


Ill of 1869... 

VI of 1869... 

I of 1870... 
II of 1870... 
I of 1871... 


An Act to provide in the Presi- 
dency of Bombay funds for ex- 
penditure on objects of local pub- 
lic utility. 

Inspection of Steam Boilers in the 

Oitv of Sombfiv 

Repealing Certificate Tax 
Official seals of tbo Magistrates ... 
An Act to provide for the cost of 
Police employed in Towns and 
Suburbs where Act XXVI of 
1850 is in force. 


Section 14* 

The last sentence of Section 11. 
Section 15. 
The whole. 
Sections 1 and 3. 
Section 4, 



Part V. — Acts op the Lieittenant-Govbrnoe op Bengal ra Council. 



No. and "fear. 



Subject, Title, or abbreviated Title. 



Extent of Kepeal. 



II of 1862. 

III of 1862. 
VII of 1862. 

Vm of 1862. 

IV of 1863. 



VI of 1863. 
II of 1864. 
V of 1864. 
VI of 1864. 
VII of 1864. 
I of 1865. 
II of 1865., 
Vof 1865., 



VIII of 1865. 
I of 1866. 

IV of 1866. 
Vof 1866. 
VI of 1866. 
IX of 1866. 



Ill of 1867. 
VI of 1867. 
IX of 1867. 

XI of 1867. 
I of 1868. 



Amending Act XLII of 1860 
Land Revenue 
Resumption of Revenue 
Zemindary D^ks ... 
Amending Act XXII of 1860 



Calcutta Municipality 

Jails ... ^ 

Canal Tolls ... 
Inspection of Steam-boilers 

Salt 

Acts of J adge of 24-Parganas ... 
Repealing Bengal Act IX of 1862. 
Amending Bengal Act 17 of 1864. 



Sale of nnder-tenures 

Amending Bengal Regulation VI 
of 1819. 

Calcutta Police 

Hackney Carnages 

Amending Bengal Act VI of 1863. 

An Act for the more effectual 
punishment of persons resisting 
lawful apprehension or escaping 
from legal custody, <fcc. 

Ships in Ports 

Police ••• 

Amending*Bengal Acts VI of 1863 
and VI of 1866. • 

Calcutta Police rates 

Survey of Steamers 



The whole. 
Section 1. 
Section 1. 
Section 1. 

In Section 1 the words and figurea 
The schedule annexed to Act XXII 
of 1860 is hereby repealed, except aa 
to any proceedings penditig at the 
time of the passing of this Act : aud.'' 

Sections 1 and 5, 

Sections 1 and 20. 

Section 19. 

Section 13. 

Sections 2, 42, and the schedule* 
The whole. 
Do. 

Section 1, and in Section 2 the words 
and figures " Sections 5, 15, and 19 
of the said Act II of 1864 are hereby 
repealed, and." 

Sections 2 and 18. 

Section 1. 

Section 2. 
Section 1 . 
Section 1. 
The whole* 



Section 20. 
Section 14. 

Section 23 and the schedule. 

Section 15. _ 
Section 19. 
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Part V. — Acts or the Lieotbhast-Gotebnob of Bgkoai. in Cookcil — (Gonclvded.) 



No. and Year. 


Subject, Title, or abbreviated Title. 


Extent of Repeal. 


in of 1868... 

IV of 1868... 
Vof 1868... 
VII of 1868... 
1 01 iot>y... 
I of 1870... 

III of 1870... 

IV of 1870... 
•V of 1870... 
II of 1872... 


Appeals under Bengal Regulation 

VII of 1822. 
Amending Act IX of 1847. 

Hastings 

Arrears of land-revenne • • • 
Cruelty to animals 
Calcutta Water-rate • • • . • • 
Transfer to Civil.Courts of certain 

pending suits. 
Court of Wards ... 
Calcutta Port Commissioners 
J ute warehouses ... 


Section 2. 

Section 1. 
Section 2. 

Section 29 and Schedule E. 
oection o. 

Section 1 and the schedule. 
The whole. 

Section 87. 
Sections 93 and 94. 
Section 3. 


Pabt VI. — Madras Regitlations. 


No. and Tear. 


Subject. 


. Extent of Repeal. 


II of 1803... 
II of 1820... 


Collectors. 

Publication of certain Sections of 
63 Geo. Ill, Cap. 155. 


Sections 3 and 4. 
The whole. 



Part VII.— Bombat Regulations. 



No. and Year. 



Subject, Title, or abbreviated Title. 



Extent of Repeal. 



I of 1827.. f 



Hof 1827... 



A Regulation for forming into a 
regular Code all Rules that may 
be enacted for the internal go- 
yemment of the Territories sub- 
ordinate to the Presidency of 
Bombay. 

A Regulation for defining the consti- 
tution of Courts of. Civil Justice, 
and the powers and duties of the 
Judges and officers thereof. 



So much as has not been repealed. 



Chapter I. 

In Section 47, Clause II, the words 
and figures '* as provided in Regula- 
tion m, A. D. 1827, Section 3, 
Clause II/' 

Appendix C. 

In Section 50, Clause IV, the words 
"unless such Court be subordinate 
to that of the Zillah Judge, in which 
case it shall be imposed by his im« 
mediate authority." 

Section 52, Clause V. 

Section 53, Clauses I and IV. 

Section 54, in Clause I, from and 
including the words, " unless such 
Court," down to the end of the 
clause ; and, in Clause II, from and 
including the words " and the 
Court," down to and including " de- 
crees." 
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Part VII.— Bombay Rbqulations— ((7(wi/mweJJ 



No. and Yoar. 



S abject, Title, or abbreviated Title. 



Extent of RepeaL 



Vof 1827.. 



VIII of 1827. 



XII of 1827. 



A Regulation defining tbe Liznit-a- 
tions, as to time, within which 
civil actions may be prosecuted, 



XIII of 1827. 

XIV of 1827. 
XVI of 1827. 



A Regulation to provide for the 
formal recognition of Heirs, 
Executors, aud Administrators, 



A Regulation for the establishment 
of a system of Police throughout 
the Zillahs subordinate to Bom- 
bay, &c. 



A Regulation for defining the Con- 
stitution of Courts of Criminal 
Justico, and the Functions and 
Proceedings thereof. 

A Regulation for defining crimes, 
and ofiences, &c. 

A Regulation defining the duties of 
the Collector, and his powers in 
regard *o Subordinate Revenue 
Officers, and providing Rules for 
the guidance of Land Revenue 
Oflicers in General, throughout 
the Territories subordinate to 
Bombay. 



The preamble down to and inclndiog 
the words " instituted and," and in 
the preamble the words "for the 
calculation of the interest of money, 
and for limiting the amount thereof, 
and and the words "to have effect 
from such date as shall be prescribed 
in a regulation to be hereafter passed 
for that purpose." 

Section 13, and 

Appendix A. 

In the preamble, the last twenty words. 
Section 2, Clause 11. 
Section 6. 

In Section 10, Clause II, the words and 
figures "in the manner prescribed 
in Regulation IV, A. D. 1827, Sec- 
tion 8, Clause X," " local currency/* 
"Bombay Courier, or other." 

Section 19, Clause VI, from and includ- 
ing the words " and if the Magis- 
trate," down to the end of the clause. 

In Section 37, Clause II, -the words 
and figures " by imprisonment in 

. commutation," and " in Regulation 
XLV, A. D. 1827, Section 9." 

The preamble. 
Section 31, Clause HI. 
Section 82, and thS 1st and 2nd Clauses 
of Section 33. 

So much as has not been repealed. 



In the preamble the last seventeen 
words. 

Section 11, Clause IV. 

In Section 14, Clause II, the words 
" to the Judge." 

In Section 15, Clause II, the words 
"through the Jud^e, who shall bo 
bound to forward the same." 

In Section 23, Clause II, the word 
"the" before "stamped," and the 
words and figures " specified in 
Appendix (F) to Regulation XVIII, 
A. D. 1827." 

In Section 26, the words and figures 
" as required by Regulation VII, 
A. D. 1827, Section 4, Clause III." 

In Section 27, Clause IH, down to and 

including the words " IV, and." 
Appendix A. 
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Part VII. — Bombay Regulations — (Continued,) 



No. and Tear. 



Subject, Title, or abbreviated Title. 



Extent of Repeal. 



XVn of 1827. 



XIX of 1827... 



A Regulation for the territories I 
subordinate to Bombay, pre- j 
scribing Rules for the assessment i 
and realization of the Land t 
Revenue, &c. | 



In the preamble, from and including the 
words ** that the Collector,*' down to 
and including the words " revenue 
officers." 

the last seventeen 



A Regulation for the Presidency 
prescribing Rules for the Assess- 
ment and Collection of the Land 
Revenue, and for Collecting 
Taxes on Shops and Stalls, &c. 



j In the preamble 

t words. 

1 

I In Section 2, Clause I, the words and 
numbers " under any of the provi- 
! sions contained in Chapters IX and 
, X of this Regulation." 

! In the same section, Clause II, the 
j words " or in the enactments therein 
; cited." 

' In Section 4, Clause III, the words 
I " by Regulatiou." 

In Section 5, Clause I, the words 
I according to the Regulation." 

I In Section 12, Clause VII, the wor^s 
j and figures from and including the 
words ** in Regulation," down to 
and including the word " sections." 

In Section 14, the words and figures 
" of Regulation IV, A.D. 1827, Sec- 
tion 70." 

Section IG, Clause IV. 

In Section 20, Clause V, the wordy 
and number " before the Collector, 
according to the provisions of Chap- 
tor VIII," and the words and num- 
ber " according to the provisions of 
Chapter VIII." 

In Section 27, the words and number 
** instituted before the Collector 
according to the provisions of Chap- 
ter VIII." 

Section 29, Clause IL 

In the preamble the last twenty words. 

In Section 3, Clause II, the words and 
figures " which is as prescribed in 
Chapter I, Regulation V, A.D. 1827." 

Section 7, Clause I, from and includ- 
ing the words ** the amount" down 
to the end of the clause. 

Section 8, except the first fifteen words. 

In the preamble the last sixty- four 
words. 
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Part VII. — Bombay Regulation's— (Continued.) 



No. and Year. 



Subjecfc, Title, or abbreviated Title. 



Extent of Repeal. 



XXI of 1827... 



XXII of 1827... 



XXV of 1827... 



XXVII of 1827... 



XXVIII of 1827... 



A Regnlation for Collecting Cus- 
toms on Opium and other speci- 
fied Articles, <&c. 



A Regnlation to declare and define 
Military Authority, in its rela- 
tions to the Civil Power and to 
the community at large. 



A Regnlation for the Confinement 
of State Prisoners and for the 
Attachment of the Lands of 
Chieftains and others, for Rca- 
Bous of State. 

A Regnlation for abolishing the 
Zillah Court of Broach, and for 
attaching the Districts compos- 
ing the Broach Zillah to the 
Zillahs of Surat and Kaira. 



A Regulation for fixing the Date The whole, 
from whence certain Regula- 
tions passed on the 1st January 
1827 are to take efifect. 



In Section 7, Clanse I, the words " or 
criminal judge," Clause II, the word 
" Bombay." 

In Section 9, Clause III, the words 
" local currency.** 

In Section 46, Clause II, the words 
** for the benefit of the Company.** 

Sections 49, 50, 51, 52, and 53. 

Section 65, Clause III. 

In Section 66, Clause II, the words 
and number " as prescribed in Sec- 
tion 47, Clause V. 

In Section 68, Clanse I, the words " by 
the Regulations:** 

In Section 71, Clause I, the last thirfy- 
three words. 

In the preamble, the words from and 
including " that Camp followers** 
down to and including ** power.'* 

In the preamble, the last seventeen 
words. 

Seciion 23, except the first twenty- 
two words. 
In Section 25, Clause III, the words 

and number " in the mode described 

in Section 5, Clause I.'* 
In Section 26 the words and number 

" in Section 9 of this Regulation.*' 
In the same section. Clause III, the 

word "Bombay.'* 
In Section 32, Clause I, the word 

" Bombay,*' and the last twenty -four 

words of this clause. 
In Section 42, Clause IV, the word 

" both," and the words " and the 

Court of Sudr Poujdary Udalut." 
In Section 49, Clause I, the word 

** Bombay." 

In the preamble the last twenty words. 
Section 4, Clause I. 

In the same section. Clause II, tho 
words " or the Judge on circuit." 



So much as has not been repealed. 
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Part VII.— Bombay Regulations— (K7ow^mwed.J 



No. and Year. 



Subject, Title, oi* abbreviated Title. 



Extent of Repeal. 



XXXIV of 1827. 
IV of 1828. 
IX of 1828. 



X of 1828. 



XI of 1828. 
XIV of 1828. 

*IV of 1830.. 



Vof 1830.. 
VII of 1830.. 

XIII of 1830.. 



XV of 1830. 

XVIII of 1830. 
XX of 1830., 

I of 1831.. 



Nawab of Surat 

Stamps ... 

Repealing Regulation I of 1828 

and part of Regulation XXVII 

of 1827. 

Repealing Regulation II of 1828 
and part of Regulation XXVII 
of 1827. 

Assistant Judges ... ... 

A Regulation for levying a Toll at 
the Sion Causeway, &c. 

A Regulation rescinding suclj parts 
of Regulation XII of 1827 as 
vest the Criminal Judge with 
Police J urisdiction of the Magis- 
trate and his Assistants. 

A Regulation providing for the 
Appointment of a Revenue Com- 
missioner, &c. 

A Regulation for bringing under 
the Operation of the Regulations, 
the teri'iteries comprised in the 
Southern Mahratta Country, be- 
longing to the Honourable Com- 
pany, &c. 

A Regulation for vesting certain 
Jaghiredars, Surinjameedars, 
and Inamdars with tlie power of 
deciding Suit« within the Boun- 
daries of their respective estates 



A Regulation for rescinding and 
ro-euacting, with Modifications, 
the Provisions contained in Re- 
gulation Vi, 1818, &c. 
A Regulation providing for the 
Appointment of a Joint Judge 
within the Zillah of Poena. 
A Regulation for relaxing the Re- 
strictive System in regard to the 
Sale and Purchase of Malwa 
Opium, <fec. 



A Regulation for extending the 
Jurisdiction of the Agent of Go- 
vernment, acting under the pro- 
visions of Section IV, Regulation 
XXIX of 1827, <fco. 



The whole. 
Do. 
Do. 



Do. 



Do. 
Do. 



So much as has not been repealed. 



In the preamble, the' words " to havo 
effect from the date of promulgation.*' 

Sections 3 and 4. 



In the preamble, the words to have 
effect from the date of promulgation." 

In Section 2, Clause II, the words to 
the deputy agent or assistant judge, 
as the case may be." 

In Section 5, the words and figures 
" under the rules provided in Chap- 
ter XXII, Regulation IV of 1827, for 
the admission of special appeals." 

The whole. 



Do. 



In the preamble, the words " to havo 
effect from the date of promulgation." 
Section 1. 

Section 2, Clause III, the words and 
fiures " leviable under Reffulatioa 
XX of 1827." V 

In the preamble, the words " to have 
effect from the date of promulgation." 

In Section 1, Clause , I, the words 

" " First, it is hereby declared that" 
and the words and figures "and 
which under the provisions of Section 
31 of Regulation XVII of 1827 are 
within the jurisdiction of Collectors 
of land revenue." 

Section 1, Clause II. 
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Part VII. — BoMBiT REOULixiONS — (Concluded.) 



No. and Year, 


Subject, Title, or abbreviated Title. 


Extent of Repeal. 


X of 1831... 


A Regulation providing for the 
Recognition of the Vecbania and 
Gerania Tenures as sufficient 
Title, for the exemption of Lands 
from the payment of Revenue, 
&c* 


The whole. 


XV of 1831... 


A Regulation providing Rules for 
the punishment of Patels of Vil- 
lages, in case of their falsifying 
Revenue Records. 


In the preamble, the words " to take 
effect from the date of promulgation.*' 


XVI of 1831... 


A Regulation for extending the 
Jurisdiction vested in the Politi- 
cal Agent in the Southern Mah-* 
rafcta Country, &c. 


In the preamble^ the words " to have 
effect from the date of promulgation,'! 
and the first five words of Section 1* 


II of 1832... 


A Regulation providing for the 
realization of certain Items of 
Revenue from Farmers thereof. 


In the preamble, the words " and landj*' 
and transit duties,*' and the last 
eight words. 

In Section 1, the words " land cnstomSi 
transit duties.** 


. Vof 1833... 


A Regulation for declaring all 
Hereditary District and Village 
Officers, when entrusted by vir- 
tue of their Offices with the 
charge or collection of the Pub- 
lic Money, to be officers of Re- 
ceipt, and liable to certain Penal- 
ties for embezzlement, &c. 


In the ureamble the word fonrth'^ 

and the last eight words. 
In Section 3, the word " fourth." 
In Section 4, the words and figures " In 

extension of the provisions of Section 

18 of Regulation XVI of 1827, it ia 

hereby declared that." 


I of 1834... 


Repealing Regulation V of 1828... 


Section 1, and the 2nd Clause of Sec* 
tion 2. 


Part VIII. — Bengal Regulations. 


No. and Tear. 


Subject, ^itle, or abbreviated Title. 


Extent of Repeal. 


II of 1793... 
IX of 1793... 
XVin of 1793... 

XXI of 1793... 


A Regulation for abolishing the 
Courts of Maal Udalut or Reve- 
nue Courts, &c. 

Apprehension and Trial of Persons 
charged with Crimes or Misde- 
meanours. 

A Regulation for preserving com- 
plete the Records of the Civil 
and Criminal Courts of Judica- 
ture, &c. 

A Regulation for establishing in 
each Zillah an office for keeping 
the Records in the Native 
Languages which relate to the 
public Revenue, &c. 


Sections 2, 19, and 48. 

In Section 3 the second sentence. 

So much as has not been repealed. 
Do. do. do. 

The whole. 
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Paet VIII.— Bengal Regulations— C(7o»cZ?i(^t?.j 



No. and Year. 



Sabjeef, Title, or abbreviated Title. 



Extent of Repeal. 



Ill of 1794... 

XVIII of 1795... 
XXX of 1795... 
LVIII of 1795... 
VII of 1797... 



Vof 1804... 
XIV of 1805... 



XVIIl of 180G... 
VI of 1814... 



XXVI of 1814.. 



I of 1819... 



II of 1819. 
IV of 1821. 



VIII of 1824.. 
XIV of 1825.. 
HI of 1828.. 



A Regulation for exempting Pro- 
prietors of Land (with certain 
Exceptions) from being confined 
for Arrears of Revenue, &c, 

A Regulation for extending to the 
Province of Benares Regulation 
XVIII, 1793, &c. 

A Regulation for extending to the 
Province of Benares Regulation 
XXI, 1793, &c. 

A Regulation for granting to the 
Collectors a Commission on the 
Jumma of Lands, &c. 

A Regulation for abolishing the 
Office of Commissioner at Back- 
ergunge, &c. 

Native Officers 

A Regulation for the Administra- 
tion of Justice in Civil Cases in 
the Zillal^ of Cuttack. 

Eastern Canal Tolls 

A Regulation for modifying cer- 
tain Parts of Regulation IX, 
1810, and Regulation I, 1812. 

A Regulation for modifying some j 
of the Rules at present in force 
regarding the Admission and 
Trial of Special and Summary | 
Appeals, &c. | 

A Regulation for replacing the 
Districts of Dinagepore and 
Rungpore under the manage- 
ment of the Board of Revenue, 
&c. 

Resumption of Revenue 

A Regulation for authorizing a 
Collector of Land Revenue or 
other Officer employed in the 
Management or Superintendence 
of any Bi*anch of the Territorial 
Revenues, to eaercise, in certain 
cases, the powers of Magisti-ate, 
Ac. 

Tolls on certain rivers 

Lakhiraj tenuFes 

Special Commissioners for hearing 
appeals from revenue authori- 
ties. 



Section 22. 



The whole. 



Do. 



The whole Regulation, except Sections 
3 and 4. 

So much as has not been repealed. 



Sections 25 and 2G. 

The whole Regulation, except so much 
of Section 1 1 as has not heretofore 
been repealed. 
The whole. ^ 
So much as has not been repealed. 



Do 



do. 



do. 



Sections 1, 2, and 3. 



Section 1 9, Clause II. 

Sections 2, 3, and Section 8, Clause IV. 



The whole. 
Section 5. 
Section 9. 



(Signed) WHITLEY STOKES, 

Secy, to the Qovemment of Indian 

Re-published by order of the Right Honourable the Governor in Council. 

(Signed) W. HUDLESTON, 

Chief Secretary. 
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CULTURE OF COCHINEAL. 



At the instigation of the Department of 
Revenue, Commerce, and Agriculture, an 
experiment is to be made on the Neilgher- 
ries in the cultivation of the cochineal 
insect. The seed — as the insects are called, 
and which misnomer is due to the fact that 
at one time the insect was supposed to be 
a seed — for the present experiment is, we 
believe, supplied from the small stock yet 
living in the Public Gardens at Bangalore. 
The experiment of propagating the Orana 
Fnna, as the better kind of insect is called, 
has proved a failure in Bangalore. Our 
object in drawing attention to the subject 
is, to show that instead of making experi- 
ments with the finer insect it would be 
better if the coarser one (GraiUL SijlvestreJ, 
already naturalized in Mysore, was fostered 
and brought into the market. In the Appen- 
dix to the Vlth Volume of the Transac- 
tioijs of the Agricultural and Horticultural 
Society of India, will be found a detailed 
history of the insect and the steps taken 
to introduce its culture in India. We 
there find that towards the end of the last 
century, the attention of the Court of Direc- 
tors was drawn to the desirability of intro- 
ducing the cochineal into India, and, " at 
the instance of the Committee of Ware- 
houses, in 1788, sealed orders were given 



to the Captains of some ships proceed- 
ing to the Brazils, to procure, if possible, 
somo of the real insect and carry it to 
the coast.'' But it was not till 1795 that 
Captain Neilson had imported and delivered 
to Dr. Roxburgh, the Superintendent of 
the Botanical Gardens, some cochineal of 
the kind called, by the Americans, Sylves- 
ire, A portion of these insects were sent 
to Madras. "The Collectors of Revenue 
were each furnished with a small quantity, 
and directed to exert themselves in the 
most strenuous manner, for the purpose 
of securing to the public the full ad- 
vantage of so valuable an acquisition; 
with a view to which, they were directed 
to enclose spots of ground, fifty and 
sixty feet square, at some of the Cusbah 
villages under each Collector. In March 
1796, ^he Madras Government having 
determined to hold out the most solid 
encouragement to the manufacturers of 
cochineal, directions were given to the 
Board of Revenue to authorize the Collec- 
tors to purchase cochineal from the inhabit- 
ants at the rate of one star pagoda per 
pound.'' In 1798 the prices paid by Go- 
vernment was reduced to Rupees 2 per 
pound foy the better sort, and 1 Rupee 
for the second sort. In 1807 the man- 
agement of purchases of cochineal at 
IBl^raa was transferred to the Board of 
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Trade, who reported that tho purchase 
of cochineal was not an article of pro- 
fit to the Company, and suggested the 
propriety of discontinuing the practice. 
The Government, however, directed pur- 
chases to continue. In this determination 
tho Court of Directors expressed their 
concurrence in the following terms : — " As 
the prices which we have obtained for the 
pochineal at our sales have not been such 
as to reimburse the prime cost and charges, 
onr sole reason for continuing to suflfer a 
considerable annual loss upon this article, 
has been witli a yiew to encourage the 
breeding of the insect until it should 
become perfectly understood among the 
jiatives. It now appearing that means of 
collecting the insect are sufficiently estab- 
lished to encourage individual speculation, 
provided it can be undertaken with advan- 
tage, we can have no longer any reasons to 
continue to make purchases. Nevertheless, 
as we have so long been in the custom of 
receiving the cochineal, our suddenly with- 
drawing ourselves may, perhaps, be pro- 
ductive of individual inconvenience to those 
persons who have usually supplied us. We, 
therefore, direct that notice be published 
that the quantity to be received in the year 
1809 will be limited to 8,000 lbs., and the 
quantity for 1810 to 4,000 lbs., after which 
no more will be received on our account, 
unless the prime cost cai\ le redueecT at least 
25 per cent.'' 

Long before Government withdrew from 
the purchase of cochineal, its culture had 
spread far. In 1 801 , Dr. Buchanan, when 
travelling through Mysore, found cochineal 
in an out-of-the-way taluk of that Pro- 
vince. Ho wrote — 

" I found here (Bailoor) two men, whom an 
officer stationed at Arcot, employed in rearing 
cochineal. They have been in ihis country 
one year; have sent to their employer fifteen 
piaunds, have fifteen mannda ready for aftlej 



and, before the insects have consumed all tho 
nopals (cactus) that are near the town, they 
expect to have ten raaunds more. When this 
happens, they will carry two meu*s load of 
branches filled with the insect, and apply these 
to the nopals of some other place, where they 
will remain until the insects breed and consume 
all the plants. The nopals have been raised by 
the farmers as fences round their gardens, but 
were sold by the officers of Revenue for four 
Bahadunj Pagodas, or about a guinea and a half. 
So soon as all the plants have been consumed, 
such of the insects as have not been collected, 
will perish ; and the Amildar says that he will 
then compel the farmers to plant new hedges of 
the nopal ; but I snspect that few plants will be 
i*eared unless the farmers get a large share of 
the profits, as, indeed they onght, in reason, to 
do. The hedges will grow up in three years, 
when it is expected that some other person 
rearing the insect will come and bny the 
plants: 

" This seems to me to be the most rational 
plan of any that has been hitherto proposed 
for rearing the cochineal in India, and to bo 
deserving of the attention and encouragement 
of Government. The men employed here say 
that the young insects ought to be put on 
I the new hedges immediately after the rainy 
I season is past. In six months they will have 
I increased so, that they may begin to be collect- 
j ed ; and a year more will elapse before the 
whole plants are consamed. Daring the course 
of this year,*whenever a leaf is fully loaded, it 
ought to be cut and the insects scraped from it 
with a small stick aud collected in a basket. 
When they are in this, a little boiling water is 
poured on them by which they are killed. 
They are then well agitated in the basket to 
remove the hair with which they are covered, 
and dried for two ^ys in the sun, when they 
are fit for sale. These men say that all 
expenses incladed, *the cochineal thus prepared 
t will co9t here three Madras Pagodas a mattud 
I of forty seers, each weighing 24 Rupees, which 
, is rather less than lit?, a pound. The cochi- 
! ncal is of the bad kind that has been lately 
introduced into India, and the plant is the 
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cactus^ tbat is the aboriginal of the country." — 
(Vol. II, p. 480). 

Past experiments are of little use unless 
wo extract from them the lessons they 
would teach us. That the Graiia Syluestre 
can be easily propagated in Southern India 
has been proved by the experiments already 
made. So long as the Government paid a 
high price the culture went on increasing, 
and if the returns are studied, it will be 
seen that this increase was marvellously 
rapid. In the year 1798 alone 36,388 lbs. 
were shipped home ; but when the Govern- 
ment reduced the price, the culture of 
the cochineal ceased. According to the 
strict rules of political economy, this cessa- 
tion would be due to the prices offered 
being no longer remunerative. The reason 
at first sight appears plausible. A care- 
ful examination of Dr. Buchanan's notice 
of cochineal culture, as carried on in an 
out-of-the-way taluk of — then — a foreign 
state however shows that the cessStion is 
due to other causes. In fact, the cessation 
of cochineal culture is due to the high price 
paid by Government at the commence- 
ment of the undertaking. Dr. Buchanan 
states that the cost of producing 1 lb. 
was or, say, 8 Annas. Government 

offered originally one star pagoda, or Ru- 
pees 3-8-0 per pound. So that the profits 
to the seller ranged somewhere between 
5 and 600 per cent I ! So large, a profit 
naturally attracted speculative men of some 
capital to embark in the culture of cochi- 
neal. In fact, in the beginning, a icrong class 
of persons were induced to take up cochineal. 
We see that the men employed in Bailoor 
had been engaged by^a^ ojjicei' living at 
Arcot, who had to send over 300 miles in 
quest of food for the cochineal insect. It 
is, of course, unsafe to draw definite con- 
clusions from a single instance ; but, in 
,tho absence of more detailed informa- 
tion; wo are justified in supposing that the 



cultuvo of cochineal had not been under- 
taken by a poor class of persons who hoped 
by it to earn a livelihood. No poor person 
could afford to send his insects 300 milea 
for food ; nor is it likely that such an ono 
would cease cultivating, because Govern- 
ment offered only 25 per cent profit. On 
the other hand, speculative persons of capi- 
tal accustomed for some time to 6, 5, or 
even 300 per cent, would withdraw from 
an undertaking when the profit bad been 
reduced to 25 per cent. 

The culture of cochineal is one in every 
way suited to the poorer classes. It re- 
quires no capital; the coarser insect lives 
on the indigenous cactus, and its operational 
can be better performed by the delicate 
j touch of women and children. It is a 
, culture well fitted for those indigent Mus- 
sulmauns of Mysore, whose means of liveli- 
hood have been straitened by the failure o£ 
sericulture. The Orana Sylvestre^ which 
was the insect with which former experi- 
ments were made, has naturalized itself in 
Mysore. Small quantities of this insectj 
living on the common cactus, may be found 
scattered here and there throughout tho 
Province, Uncared for and neglected, this 
little insect has managed for more than half 
a century to propagate its species, thua 
! proving, better far than any number of 
1 experiments, that the climate of Mysoro 
j is suited to its habits. Instead, then, of 
Government wasting both time and money 
in trying to naturalize the Grana Funa^ 
we would strongly recommend attempts 
being made to revive tlie culture of the 
Grana Si/lccstre. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 



To the Editor of the 'Revenue Register, 

Sir, 

Notwithstanding what has been stated to 
tho contrary by X. Y., in his letter published 
at page 5 of tho Revenue Register for January, 
I cannot help thinking that P. is correct in 
his opinion (Vol. VII, Revenue Register ^ p. 326) 
that, ia tho case stated, D t^ikes the land 
subject to the claim of C. Section 40 of Act 
VIII of 1865 merely refers to the mode of 
sale and has no reference to the conditions 
under which the property is to be sold. I 
think that the answer to P.'s question is ta be 
found in Section 38 of the Re7it Recovery Act 
(VIII of 1865), from which it is clear that it 
is only the defaulter's interest in the land that 
can be sold, and " such interest" is surely sub- 
ject to any incumbrance which may have been 
attached to the land by such defaulter. 



Yours obediently, 

J. W. B. 



2Gth Fehmary 1874 



To the Editor of the Revenue Register, 

Sir, 

I SHALL feel very much obliged if you will 
kindly insert this letter and obtain mo an 
opinion on the following poinfs in connection 
with the Sfcarop Act (Act XVIII of 1869). 

1. A demises certain land to B on kanom 
mortgage for Rupees 1,000. 6 assigns his 
kanom interest to C. Is not a stamp of Rupees 
5 sufficient for the deed of assignment under 
Article 13, Schedule I of the Act ? or does the 
fact of the property being conveyed to C by 
tho deed of assignment bring it under Section 
14 of the Act and make it chargeable with a 
Btamp of Rupees 10 as a conveyance?' The 
conveyance of the property being a necessary 
consequence of the assigmnent of tho mort- 
gage (which is ono with possession) I do not 
think that it comes under Section 14, and con- 
Rcquendy it docs not require to be stamped as 
a conveyance. , 



2. Article 27, Schedule II of the Act pres- 
cribes a uniform stamp of 4 Rupees for " re- 
conveyances of mortgaged property." Looking 
at the words " when the original mortgage- 
deed has been stamped in accordance with the 
law in force in British India at the time of its 
execution " used in the Article in question, I 
think the intention of the Legislature was to 
lessen the duty on " reconveyances" of more 
than 400 Rupees in vahie. A doubt, however, 
seems to prevail in some quarters that even 
a reconveyance of 50 Rupees should bear a 
stamp of Rupees 4. Such a construction would 
evidently pervert the intention of the Legis- 
lature which was, I think, simply to reduce the 
duty on large doctnnents and not to increase 
that on small ones. My humble opinion on 
this point is that " reconveyances " of the 
value of more than 300 Rupees are only liable 
to a stamp of Rupees 4, and not those of 
which tho value is below that amount, which 
should, I think, be stamped as conveyances. 

3. The same misapprehension seems to exist 
in regard to counterparts of documents. It 
is almost absurd to suppose that a counterpart 
of a document of Rupees 25 which only re- 
quires a stamp of 8, or 2, Annas, as the case 
may be, should bear a stamp of 1 Rupee invari- 
ably. In this case, t^o, I think the rule applies 
to those documents only the originals of whicb 
require one or more Rupees' stamp. 

Youi's faithfully, 

P. S. R. 



HIGH COURT— MADRAS. 



HoLLOWAT, Acting 0. J., and Innes, J. 

Declaratory Suit^Oj^ce in Temples-Right to 
possession, ^ 

A sued to establish ius right to a dlharmaharUh- 
ship, and to the hereditary office of pooja 
stanika fro7n which he had been oi*sted by B. 
A held tinder a deed granted to him by the 
original dliarmahart<is, B denied A's heredi" 
tary right to the oficQ of pooja etanika, and 
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alleged he had been removed from the dharma- 
l ariaship for negligence. 

Held, ihat this was not a proper sxui for a de- 
claration ; ihat the question was who had the 
right to possession; that the deed under which 
A claimed was inefficient to convey rights of 
trusteeship ; hut that his title to possession was 
good, 

E. A. 140 of 1872. 

Kumarasawmi'Gurnkkal t?. Narayanasawmi 
Mndali and seven otbers. 

The plaintiff* sned to establish Ids right to 
the dbarmakartaship, and to the hereditary 
office of "pooja stanika" in the pagoda of 
Mookteswarar, at Conjeverain, together with 
arrears of income. It is alleged in the plaint 
that the plaintiff held the office of ** pooja 
Btanika" hereditarily, and dbarmakartaship 
was assigned to plaintiff by certain washermen 
who were the original dharmakartas,'by means 
of a deed executed in his favour on the 28th 
December 1858 (marked No. I), which assign- 
ment was also confirmed by means of a deed 
dated 20th December 1869 (A) ; but that a snit 
having been brought by plaintiff in the District 
Mnnsiff's Court against one Mutn Mooniappah 
Mudaly, who had usurped some of the pagoda 
lands, the second defendant, on presence of 
arbitrating in the matter, persuaded plaintiff to 
hand over to him deed No. I and inam title 
deed No. II, and afterwards, in collusion with 
first defendant and others, took, forcibly, pos- 
session of the pagoda on the 20th September 
3870. The defendants deny plaintiff's here- 
ditary right to the office of " pooja stanika," 
and plead that he was removed from the dbar- 
makartaship by the washermen for neglecting 
his duties and allowing the pagoda to full into 
bad repair, and that the plaintiff, of his own 
accord, returned deed No. I and title deed No. II 
to the said washermen, who handed them over 
to defendants, together with fresh deeds of 
assignments (Nos. Ill and IV). The defend- 
ants further dispute the correctness of plaintiff's 
valuation of the shops belonging to the pagoda 
and the income attached to the pooja stanika- 
ship. 

Plaintiff admitted that III and IV are genu- 
ine, but denied their y^jjdbty. The due exe- 
cution of A was clearly I^OTRd by the attesting 
witnesses and the writef^^econd, third, and 
fourth witnesses for plaintiff), and by the state- 
ment of defendants* fifth witness, one of the 
executants. Mr. Foord was of opinion that the 
evidence of the plaintiff and his second, sixth, 
and seventh witnesses as to the manner in which 
second defendant got possession of Exhibits 
I and II was entitled to more credit than that 



of defendants* third, fourth, fifth, and sixth wit- 
nesses. The three latter are some of the washer- 
men who executed Exhibits I, III, and IV, and 
the fifth admits having signed A. 

It is alleged by defendants and stated by 
their fourth, fifth, and sixth witnesses, that 
plaintiff was removed from the dbarmakarta- 
ship by the washermen for neglecting the 
duties and repairs of the pagoda, but this is 
entirely refuted by the express terms of A by 
which the efficient manner in which plaintiff 
performed his trust is most distinctly acknow- 
ledged. Mr. Foord, therefore, held that nothing 
passed to the defendants under III and IV, 
and that plaintiff's hereditary right to the pooja 
stanikasbip was proved by bis second, fourth, 
and fifch witnesses; that the shops in question 
were worth Rupees 700, and that the annual 
income attached to the pooja stanikasbip was 
Rupees 120. He, therefore, adjudged that 
plaintiff's right to the dliarmakartaship and 
"pooja stanikasbip" was established, and that 
the defendants should put plaintiff in possession 
of the pagoda in dispute together with the 
shops belonging thereto, and should pay bini 
the income attached to the pooja stanikasbip 
at tlie rate of Bupees 120 per annum from the 
date he was dispossessed, that is, 20tb Sept-em- 
ber 1870, to date of execution of the decree, 
with interest thereon at 6 per cent per annum, 
and costfi. 

From this decree defendants appealed to the 
High Court, on the ground that tlie decree was 
against the weight of evidence ; that A was a 
fraudulent document ; it .\^as unregistered and 
invalid ; that No. I and A have been miscon- 
strued. They did not at all pfive the plaintiff 
any permanent right to the dbarmakartaship ; 
that such right, even if it existed, bad been fbr- 
feited by the plaintiff in consequence of bis negli- 
gence in looking after the affairs of the pagoda ; 
that such right, even if it existed, bad also 
been forfeited by the, plaintiff in consequence 
of bis having voluntarily retunied and given 
back documents Nos. I and II ; that the income 
attached to the stanikasbip bad been wrongly 
found to be ] 20 Rupees; that the plaintiff having 
brought the suit for a declaration of bis right 
only to the dhannakartiisbip in question, the 
lower Court was not justified in decreeing the 
possession of the disputed property to the plain- 
tiff ; and that the lower Court was also wrong 
in having awarded interest. 

Miller for appellants. 

Johnstoyie for respondents. 

The BUgh Court delivered the following 

Judgment ;-~23r(£ Jidij 1873. 

; It was manifest that this was not properly 
a suit for a declaration. The object of the 
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suit and tho effect of the declaration would 
have been to put the plaintiff in possession of 
that from which he had been ousted. The 
case has, therefore, been treated by ns and 
argued upon the question of whether there is 
a right to possession. As to the claim to the 
dharmakartash^p, Document I shows that the 
plaintiff was a mere appointee as agent. If it 
professed to transfer rights of trusteeship, it 
would be invalid, as Document III is also invalid. 
It has not been attempted to contest the find- 
ing of the Civil Judge that Document III did 
not revoke the authority given by No. I. The 
case before us, therefore, is that of one who has 
been ousted from a possession which he held 
upon a good title by those who have shown 
none. On the principle of such cases as AsJier 
V. Whitloclc (1, L. R., Q. B., 1) the plaintiff has 
a right to the restoration of that possession. 
With the unfounded claims on both sides there 
ought to be no costs. 



Hollo WAY and Innes, J. J. 

Ahlcarry contract — Snh-lessee — IrUei'est in im- 
vioveahles, 

A suh'leased to B the right to make and sell 
arrack and toddy in Jive villages^ and on B, 
failing to ^^ay rent, sued for arrears. B con- 
tended that the lease could not he put in ev^- 
dence as it conveyed an interest in unmoveahles^ 
and was not registered. 

Held, that this suh^contract could not he con- 
strued as a demise of immoveables, 

E. A. 125 of 1873. 

Cundappa Moodelly v. Pemmal Nattan alias 
Rungasawmi Nattan and another. 

This was a suit to recover from defendants 
Rupees 1,532-4-0, pfiucipal and interest, being 
the arrears of rent due under a niuchilka, or a 
contract of sub-leasing an abkarry farm, or 
right to sell liquor. The facts of the case 
appear from the judgment of E. F. Elliott, Esq., 
District Judge of Salem, which was set out as 
follows : — 

" This is a suit to recover from the defend- 
ants Rupees 1,532-4-0, principal and interest, 
being the arrears of rent due nnder a mu- 
ch ilka together with subsequent interest. The 
plaintiff says he is the Arrack renter for half 
of the Oomalore Division, and that, on the 
30th August 1869, he entered into an agree- 
ment with first defendant, and exchanged a 
pnttah and muchilka between them, whereby 
first defendant was to ferment arrack in Maroor 
and five other Tillages, and sell the same as weU 



as toddy, and pay him (plaintiff) a yearly rent 
of Rupees 900, commencing from 1st Septem- 
ber, Fusly 1279, and ending June, Fusly 1281. 
Whereupon first defendant paid a deposit of 
Rupees 150, and agreed to pay monthly. Rupees 
75, and in default, to pay 12 per cent interest 
per annum. The defendant thereupon cntei*ed 
upon the said rental, and held it up till the 
cud of June, Fusly 1281, the rent being paid 
by* him in fuJl from 1st September 1869 till 
Fusly 1279, and also 1 Rupee on account 
of the kist for May of that fusly. Subse- 
quently the first defendant, though duly in 
enjoyment of his leafie, has failed to make good 
the balance of tho rent due by him ; and hence 
this suit to recover from him the amount as 
particularized hereafter, and in tho event of 
the same not being recoverable from hini, that 
the same may be recovered from his surety, 
second defendant. 

Particulars of Claim, 

Principal due from Ist Novem- 
ber, Fusly 1280, to June, Fusly 
1281 1,500 

Deduct amount of deposit ... 150 



1,350 

One per cent interest thereon ... 182 4 



1,532 4 



The first defendant pleads that this suit by 
plaintiff is not sustainable in law, because — 

1st. The muchilka upon which the claim of 
plaintiff is based is not registered, and is, there- 
fore, not admissible in evidence as being a docu- 
ment compulsorily registrable. 

2ndly. The contract is incomplete, because, 
out of the six^ villages sub-let by plaintiff to 
defendant oue called Vepamputty was not at 
all put in his possession by plaintiff, and, there- 
fore, plaintiff has no cause of action, and defend- 
ant is not liable for his claim. The defendant 
also adds that he has sustained a loss by tho 
non-delivery of possession of Vepamputty by 
plaintiff, for which he intends filing a separate 
suit. He prays, therefore, that this suit be dis- 
missed with costs. 

Tho case comi«Jon for first hearing, the 
following issue ionpr was settled and heard, 
and the suit disnp^d thereupon as not sus- 
tainable in law 

Isstie. 

Is the muchilka relied upon by plaintiff, 
and upon which he bases his claim, a document 
(hat is compulsorily, registrable under Regis- 
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tmtion Act XX of 1866; and if so, is plain- 
tiff's claim sustainable in law or not ? 

The defendants' vakeel quoted Volume VI, 
Madras High Court Reports, Regular Appeal 
No. 75 of 1870, page 71, in support of his 
argument that the plaint mucliilka upon which 
plaintiff bases his claim is not admissible in 
evidence, because a compulsorily registrable 
document and unregistered. 

The Court concurred in opinion that the 
muchilka in question is a document of a simi- 
lar description to that refen*ed to in the said 
High Court Ruling, being a document creating 
and transfernng a right of use of growing 
trees for a term of years, and, therefore, a docu- 
ment which purports to create or transfer an 
interest in immoveable property within the 
meaning of Section 13 of the Registration Act 
of 1864; and, therefore, not being registered, 
is inadmissible in evidence. 

The lease in question therefore requiring 
registration not having been registered must 
bo rejected. The Court, therefore, finds on the 
issue recorded that the muchilka relied upon 
by plaintiff and upon which he bases his claim 
is a document that is compulsorily registrable 
under Registration Act XX of 1866, and that 
plaintiff's claim is not sustainable in law in con- 
sequence of its non-registration, and, therefore, 
dismisses the suit with one-fourth costs." 

From this decision plaintiff appealed to the 
High Court, on the ground that the muchilka 
sued on was not a document that was com- 
pulsorily registrable under the Registration 
Act; and that the case at VI, Madras High 
Court Reports, page 71, is not applicable to 
this suit. 

Scharlieh for appellant: — The case of SuJcri 
Kardappa v. Gundakal Nagireddl, VJ, High 
Court Reports, page 71, has been misapplied 
by the Judge. There the plaintiff sued for 
possession of certain palm tr«es and for the 
right to di'aw toddy from them; and it was 
decided that, as the right to user demanded 
for its exercise that the trees should continue 
as growing ti-ees, it created an interest in im« 
moveables. Here, however, it was only a right 
to ferment and sell toddy that was passed. 
The interest in the growing trees, and hence 
immoveables, might exist in the Abkarry ren« 
ter himself, but clearly did not exist in the 
sub-lessee of a sub-ledfeiL who had only a 
right to deal with the tfjgff after its severance 
from the trees. 

Johnstone for respondents: — The toddy was 
obtained from the growing trees, and unless 
they continued such the toddy could not be 
had. Therefore it was an interest in immove- 
ables; and tUo document required registra- 
tion. 



The High Court delivered the following 

Judgment : — 25th Fehruanj 1874, 

"We are of opinion that the judgment must 
be revei^sed. It is clear that, under no con- 
struction, however strained, could this trans- 
action be construed as a demise of immove- 
ables. Costs will be provided for in the revised 
decree. 



Morgan, C. J., and Kinderslet, J. 

Revenue jurisdiction — Questions of title — Act II 
of 1864. 

Where A siied B to compel acceptance of puttah, 
and B contended that his permanent lease 
granted by A's predecessor was binding on him^ 
notwithstai\diiig that A had purchased at a sale 
for arrears of revenue under -Act 11 of 1864, 
by Section 42 of tohich all such sales were to be 
free of all incumbrances — 

Held that^ whenever in the course of a summary 
suit before a Collector^ a substantial question 
of right and title^ as in this case, arose, such 
s^iit should be dismissed and the question left 
to be tried by the regidar tribunals, 

8. A. 727 of 1873. 

Narainasawmy Reddy and another 

V, Tippoo Saib. 
• 

This was a snit brought under Section 9 of 
Act VIII of 1865 to enforce the acceptance of 
a putfah for acres 24-30-11, at Rupees 37-4-3. 
Defendant filed a written answer to the effect 
that he was not bound to accept any puttah, 
because he and his ancestors held the village 
of Govindapuram on a permanent lease. The 
following issue was raised : " Does the sale by 
Government of the village of Govindapuram 
for arrears of rent quash defendant's permanent 
lease, granted to him by the late landlords ?" 
The case having been heard by Mr. J. A. Breeks 
Atkinson, Head Assistant Collector of Salem, 
he gave judgment as follows : — 

" The plaintiff's argument is that when the 
village of Govindapuram was sold, all its incum- 
brances lapsed ; that a permanent lease being 
an incumbrance, it necessarily lapsed. The 
defendant argues that a permanent lease is not 
an incumbrance ; and even if it was, that the 
purchaser at the Collector's sale only stands in 
the same 'relation to the village as the late 
landlords did, and that all leases given by the 
late landlords in perpetuity are binding on their 
Bucoessora, be they lineal possessors, or pos- 
I sessors by mortgage, tansf(;r, or sale. I con- 
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sider a permanenfc lease, albbongh not concla- 
sive, bufc bond fide, to be an incumbrance. I 
can see uo distinction between a permanent 
lease and a sale or mortgage which are incum- 
brances. It does, however, seem tliat when 
the plaintiffs bought the village of Govindapn- 
ram at the Collector's sale, they bought it 
'wirh its incumbrances, and that the maxim of 
Caveat Emptor should apply. This appears to 
me to be equity. But, whether for political 
reasons, or for what reason, I find it distinctly 
laid down in Section 7 of Act XIV of 1859 
(Sloan's Code), page 1,172, the words — 

" In suits to avoid incumbrances or under- 
" tenures in all estates sold for arrears of Go- 
" vernment revenue due from such estate or 
" other saleable tenure sold for arrears of rent 
** which hij virtue qf such sale becomes freed from 

incumhraiices and under-temires the cause of 
** action, &c." 

I also find a judgment of the Privy Council 
(Sutherland's Privy Council Judgments, pages 
648, 552) in which they have held, following 
an old Bengal Regulation which states the same 
principle of law as that embodied in Section 7 
of the Limitation Act of 1859, that the pur- 
chaser of a zemindary, at a sale made for the 
recovery of tlie arrears of Government revenue, 
can avoid previous incurabmnces on the zerain- 
dary as regards the rent and can enhance the 
same. Their lordships say, " It (the Bengal 
** Regulation) provides that, when a zemindary 
" is sold at a public sale far discharge of anjears 
" due from the proprietors to the Government, 
** * all engagements which svch loroprietors^ (in 
" italics) * shall have contracted with defend- 
" ant's talookdars, as also all lease to undor- 
** farmers and puttahs to ryots, shall stand can- 
** celled from the day of sale' (in italics) and 
** again, that a power was given to the pur- 
** chaser, at a Government sale for arrears, 
to avoid the subsisting eDgagements as to 
. rent." 

From these considerations I find that the per- 
manent lease held by the defendant and given 
by the late landlords is quashed by the pur- 
chase of the village by the plaintiffs at a sale 
for arrears of Government revenue due by the 
late landlords. I, therefore, find that the defend- 
ant is bound to accept a puttah and give a 
mnchilka under Section 10, paragraph 1 of Act 
Vni of 1865. 

And the puttah tendered is admitted to be a 
proper one. 

I, therefore, pass judgment for the plaintiffs, 
and direct the defendant to accept the puttah, 
Exhibit B, and to execute a muchilks^ip accord- 
ance with it, and to make good the following 
damages incurred by the plaintiff's. ' t 

From this decision defendant appealed to the 
District Court of Salem. Mr. E. F. Elliott, the 



1 District Judge, reversed Mr. Atkinson's judg- 
, meut in the following terms : — " This is a suit 
i brought before the Acting Head Assiatiint Col- 
! lector under Section 9, Act VIII of 18G5, t<> 

enforce the acceptance by defendant of a put- 
' t:ih for acres 24-30-11, at Rupees 37-i-3, from 

plaintiffs as the rauttahdars. 

The defendant answers that he is not bound 
to accept any puttah, as he and bis ancestors 
hold the permanent lease of Govindapur vil- 
lage. 

The evidence shows, and it is admitted by 
defendant, that plaintiff* became the purchaser 
of this muttah from Government at an auction 
sale for aiTears of revenue. 

The plaintiffs contend the permanent lease of 
this village was an incumbrance on the estate 
which lapsed with the sale thereof and became 
cancelled thereby under the provisions of Sec- 
tion 42, Act II of 18G4, and, therefore, they 
claim now to have the right to issue fresh put- 
tah for the same, and the defendant is bound 
to accept the same, and they pray for the 
enforcement of its acceptance by him accord- 
ingly under Section 9, Act VIII of 1865. 

The defendant sets up per contra his title of 
permanent lessee under the former muttahdar, 
and claims thereunder that whether or not 
there was a sale to plaintiffs with this as an 
incumbrance or otherwise, his permanent lease 
is legally binding on the successors to the mnt- 
tahs, be they who they may, lineal possessors 
or possessoi*s by mortgage, transfer or sale, 
under the provisions of Section 39, Act II of 
1864, and denies plaintiffs' light to demand 
or enforce an acceptance of puttah by him 
legally. 

The Head Assistant Collector held the per- 
manent lease, held by defendant and given by 
the former muttahdar, to be quashed by the 
purchase of this village by plaintiffs at a sale 
for arrears of Government revenue due by the 
late landlord, and that the defendant is bound 
to accept a f^sh puttah and give a mnchilka 
in return for the same ; and he accordingly 
adjudged for the plaintiffs, and directed the 
defendant to accept the puttah B tendered 
him by plaintiffs, and to execute a correspond- 
ing mutihilka to them together with costs as 
stated. 

In appeal, the d«|Midant urges that the ad- 
judication of this ISj^ by a Revenue Court, 
which involves a «}uestion of title whether 
the defendant's permanent lease is or is not 
valid in law, is wrong; and that the finding of 
the lower Court that this permanent lease is 
null and void in consequence of this sale to 
plaintiffs on account of revenue arrears is equally 
wrong ; and that in point of law this lease is 
binding on plaintiffs as much as on their predo- 
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ceRsor, the former niattabdar, who gave it. He 
therefore prays the decision of the lower Court 
may be reversed. 

In answer, the pl&inti£&' vakeel contends that 
he cannot be debarred from a summary suit 
because defendant chooses to set up a question 
of title, and that High Court Ruling in Special 
Appeal on Regular Appeal No. 183 of 1866 is 
inapplicable to this case, and the lower Court 
had judru^diction, and that its ruling is correct 
under Section 42, Act II of 1864, which dis- 
tinctly provides that this permanent lease of 
defendant is cancelled by the sale as an incum- 
brance on the property sold. 

The Court has to consider — 

Whether the lower Court had the jurisdiction 
to try and dispose of this suit, involving as it 
does, a question of title between tl^ parties. 

2nd. — Whether his decision in favour of 
plaintiffs as against defendant's right of title 
holding the permanent lease deed of the latter 
to be cancelled by the sale to the former, is 
valid in law. 

The Court holds in the nagative on both 
points. 

On the first point it is qnite patent that 
there is a question of title involved in this suit 
primd facie, which must be settled before the 
claim could be adjudicated upon, and which 
has been so settled in favour of plaintiffs and 
judgment given accordingly. The dispute 
between the parties was as to the superiority 
of their rights under their respective titles, 
the plaintiffs claiming as the purchasers at an 
auction sale for revenue arrears under Sec- 
tion 42, Act II of 1864, and the defendant 
resisting and contending per contra under Sec- 
tion S9 of the said Act, and at the same time 
claiming under his title of permanent lessee 
under the previous muttahdar which he sub- 
mitted to be binding upon plaintiffs as his snc- 
cessors. 

The Head Assistant Collector settles the 
question of title in favour of plaintiffs, holds 
the permanent lease of defendant to be quash- 
ed by the sale to him, and to be not binding 
on them as the successors to the former lessor, 
and adjudges for them accordingly, whereas by 
the High Court Ruling; in Special Appeal on 
Regular Appeal No. 183 of 1865, it has been 
held that all such cases in which a question of 
title arises between the parties, cannot be dis- 
posed of by a summary suit in a Revenue Court, 
but by a regular action in a Civil Court, and 
hence that the Collector has no jurisdiction 
and cannot adjudicate them, and this the Dis- 
trict Judge is of opinion is the ruling to be 
applied to this case. But even allowing that 
the Collector bad the power of adjudication iu 



this instance, the Court thinks his decision 
would siHl have been wrong in holding defend- 
ant's lease to be not binding upon plaintiffs 
under Section 42, when Section 30 distinctly 
roads per contra, which is upheld in effect by 
High Court Report, Volume IV, pages 396 
and 463, Special Appeal No. 129 of 1869 and 
Special Appeal No. 75 of 1869, holding such 
lease to be -binding on muttahdars' successors. 
For these reasons the Court holding the Head 
Assistant Collector had no right of adjudica- 
tion in this case in the first instance, and 
secondly, that his adjudication is wrong in law, 
reverses his decision, and in affirming this 
appeal, dismisses plaintiffs' suit with costs." 

From the decision of Mr. Elliott, plaintiff 
appealed the High Court, on the ground that 
the relation of landlord and tenant not being 
denied, the question whether the tenant waa 
bound to accept a puttah from his landlord, 
was a question within the jurisdiction of a 
Revenue Court under Act VIII of 1865 ; and 
that the District Judge being of opinion that 
the suit was not cognizable by the Head Assist- 
ant Collector, he was wrong in proceeding to 
adjudicate on the validity of the alleged per- 
manent lease. 

Scharlieb for appellants. 

Nulla thumhy Moodelly for respondents. 

The High Court delivered the following 

Judgment : — 4ih February 1874. 

Pbb Morgan, C. J. — The first inquiry in a 
summary suit before the Collector, to enforce 
the acceptance of a puttah under Section 9, 
Act VIII of 1865 is (see Section 10) " whe- 
ther the party sued was bound to accept a put- 
tah and give a muchilka, and unless this be 
proved, the suit shall be dismissed with costs.'* 
If in the course of the inquiry a substantial 
question of right and title is found to arise, or 
to exist, of such a kind as is ordinarily cogniz- 
able by the regular tribunals, the summary 
suit should, I think, be dismissed, and the par- 
ties should be referred to a regular suit for 
the determination of this preliminary matter. 
Here the defendant set up a permanent lease 
at a fixed rent gtunted by a former proprietor, 
and this lease the plaintiffs sought to avoid 
under the provisions of the law (II of 1864) 
relating to the sales of land for arrears of 
revenue. The Colleotor upon being ft^tisfied of 
the existence of such a question should have 
dismissed these suits. 

Under the law in force before 1865, this 
would have been the course in a suit under 
Section 8, Regulation V, 1822. The Collec- 
tor's jurisdiction as it now exists, does not, in 
my judgment, under the new law, authorize a 
different coursO. 

2 
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Being of this opinion, I would affirm the 
lower Appellate Gonrt*s judgment and dismiss 
this appeal with oosts. 

KrNDERSLEY, J. — I am of the same opinion. 

S. A. 728 of 1873. 

Narayanasawmy Reddy v. Fakir Mahommed 
Sahib and another. 

In this case the snbject-matter, pleadings, 
and indgments are the same as in S. A. 727 
of 1873. 



HER MAJESTY^S PRIVY COUNCIL. 



[Bengal Case.] 

Sale 6f land for arrears — Notice — Prior aitaeh- 
menis — Section 5, Act XI of 1859. 

A sued to set aside a sale of land for arrears of 
revenue. The land had been attached in satis- 
faction of certain decrees some years prior to 
the sale^ and A contended that the terms of 
Section 5 of Act XI of 1859 had not been 
complied with. Under that section no estate 
could be sold for arrears othenvise than after 
due notice in the District Gazette^ except — 
firstly^ where the arrears were other than those 
of (he current year^ or the year immediately 
preceding ; secondly^ or arrears due on account 
of estates other than that to be sold ; or thirdly^ 
arr6€¥rB of estates under attachment by order 
of amy judicial authority^ or managed by the 
Collector in accordance with such order; and 
the question was whether A^s estate fell under 
tike last descripUon. It was contended that 
this provision only applied to estates lield 
under attachment by the Oolleetor ; bu$ it was 

Held, that though A!s estate was not held under 
tUtachment by the GoUector^ the words held 
under attachment by any judicial authority 
must not be limited to attachments by the GoU 
lector ; but apply to all attachments by judicial 
authority under Act VIII of 1859. 

Held, also, that Section 17 does not limit the 
meaning of the words of Section 5. Section 
1 7 refers to certain cases in which estates are 
not Udble to sale at all. 

Held, als0, that an estate, any portion of which 
is under altaohmentf cannot be said to he free 
from attachment, 
• 

Judgment of the Lords of the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Priyy Council on the consolidated 
appeals of BunWaree Lall v. Mahabeer Proshad 
Sin^h and others, from the High Court of 
Judicature at Fort William iu Bengal, delirered 
18th December 1873. 



Present. 

Sir James W. Colvile. 
Sir Barnes Peacock. 
Sir Montague E. Smith. 
Sir Robert P. Collikh. 

These cases, in which the parties are ihe 
same and the facts are the same, turn npou 
a point of law which admits of being rery 
shortly stated. The plaintiffs bring their snit 
for the purpose of setting aside a salo for 
an'ears or Government revenue. The plaintifTs 
are the owners of separate 8hai*es of the estate 
iu question. Certain decrees had been obtained 
againtst the plaintiffs, and attachments had been 
issued under Act VIII of 1859, some year a 
prior to the sale in question. Upon the apf^i- 
cation of the plaintiffs themselves, a surbnrakar 
or manager was appointed for the purpose of 
liquidating the debts. It does not appear to 
their lordships that anything turns upon the 
appointment of this surburakar. It was, indeed, 
argued in the Court below, though si^rcely 
contended fur here, that the appoiutmeut of 
the Rurbnrakar superseded the attachment«. 
Their lordships are of opinion that the attach > 
menta were not so superseded, but were in 
force. 

That being so, the estate being thus under 
attachment, with the exception of one portion 
belonging to a party of the name of Gooroo- 
doyal, the question arises whether or not the 
provisions of Section 5 of Act XI of 1859 
Hpply to this case? This enactment provides, 
** that no estate, and no share or interest in 
" any estate, shall be sold for the recovei-y of 
arrears oi* demands of the descriptions men- 
tioued below otherwise than after a notifica- 
" tion in the langnage of the district, specify- 
ing the nature and amount of the arrear or 
demand and the latest date on which the 
payment thereof shall be received, shall have 
" been affixed, for a period of not less iliau 
fifteen clear days preceding ihe duy fixed for 
" the paymeift, according to Section 3 of this 
" Act, in the office of the Collector or oUier 
officer duly authorized to hold sales under 
" this Act in the Court of the Judge withiu 
*' whose jurisdiction the land advertised lies, 
** and in the Mnnsiff Court and Police Thanna 
of the division in which the ebtate or share 
" of an estate to which the notification relaten 
is situated." There is no question that th'w 
notice was not in point of fsiCt given. The 
only question that arises is, whether this sec- 
tion applies io the sale of this cstat«^ and in 
order to determine this it is necessary to read 
to the end of the section. The arrears or 
demands described below ai*e ** f^irst^ arrears 
other than those of the current year er of 
the year immediately preceding. Seocmdly, 
arrears due on account of estates other than 
^ that to be sold. Thirdly, arreara of estates 
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under attaobmeot by order of any judicial 
" authority, or luauaged by tlie Collector iu 
" accordance with such order." The arrears 
for which the estate in question was sold, were 
neither of the first nor of the second descrip- 
tions ; the only question is whether they fall 
within the third. 

Now in this case the estates were not held 
nnder attachment by the Collector of the 
distnct, and it has been argued that this pro- 
vision applies only to the case of estates being 
held under attachment by the Collector. But 
their lordships are of opinion tliat to place 
Buch a confitruction upon the words of the Act 
would unduly limit their plain meaning, and it 
may be observed that this is to a great extent 
a remedial Act passed for the benefit of the 
subject, and in order to relax the stringency of 
the former Statutes, whereby the Crown was 
empowered to sell estates for non-payment of 
l*evenue. The words of the Act are, '* arrears 

of estate under attachment by order of any 
"judicial authority." These words would 
primd facie apply to all attachments by judicial 
authority under Act VIII of 1859, which had 
been passed some two months before in the 
same session of the Legislature ; aud it is diffi- 
cult to suppose that the Legislature having 
passed that Act should in a subsequent Statute 
referring to attachments intend to omit a refer- 
ence to attachments which their previous legis- 
lation had regulated. 

But it has been said that the seoond portion 
of this sentence must limit the construction of 
the first. That the words " or managed by the 
" Collector in accordance with such order" 
must refer to attachments as well as to the 
mere management by the Collector of estates ; 
but it appears to their lordships that no such 
couFtruction necessarily follows. They think 
that the first part of the clause, ''arrears of 
" estates under attachment by order of any 
•* judicial authority," should be read by itself, 
aud thus would have the general significance 
which I have before expressed. The terms 

managed by the Collector in aocoi'dance with 
'* euch order" would refer to cases in which 
the Collector may manap^e estates by an order 
of judicial authority, which may or may not 
be an order for an attachment. By this con- 
struction both parts of the sentence would 
cohere ; and it does not appear to their lord- 
ships that the latter words narrow the plain 
and obvious meaning of the former. 

An argument has been drawn from Section 
17 for the purpose of limiting the meaning of 
the words in Section 5 ; but their lordHhips 
would observe in the first place, that Sec- 
tion 17 refers to a different subject-matter. It 
i*efer8 not to notices to be given, but to certain 
cases in which estates are not liable to sale at 
all. The words relied upon are these : " and 
^* no estate held nnder attachment or managed 
" bf a reroAue officer ia parBowod of an order 



'* of judicial authority shall be liable to sale 
" for the recovery of arrears of revenue accru- 
" ing during the period of such attachment or 
" management, until after the end of the year 
" in which such arrears accrue." It may be 
that in this section the words ^* held nnder 
attachment," may refer to "held under attach- 
ment by a revenue officer;" and it may be 
observed that where the Legislature intend to 
express this meaning they have used apt words, 
they have used the words *' held under attach- 
ment by a revenue officer;" but the circum- 
stance of their having used these words in this 
section, and having omitted them in the former, 
tends to strengthen the inference that their 
meaning in the former was difiRsrent from what 
it was in the latter section. The words of the 
Act being plain, it is not necessary to specu- 
late upoA the reasons which may have induced 
the Legislature to pass them ; but if such 
reasons were to be sought, one has not 
far to go for them. A creditor obtaining 
an attachment under Act VIII had an inchoate 
interesi; in the land; his debtor could not 
alienate it, and no judgment-creditor, even 
if his judgment were prior, who obtained 
subsequent execution, would have any rights 
against him. It may be said that the estate 
was virtually in the custody of the law. That 
being so, the judgment-creditor had an obvions 
interest in knowing whether or not the revenue 
was paid ; in other words, iu knowing whether 
or not the estate in which he had an interest 
was forfeited. It may well be that the Legisla- 
ture may have thought tliat, under those cir- 
cumstances, ho was entitled to be informed 
whether the estate was or was not liable to 
forfeiture, in order that he might step in, aa 
he might nnder Section 9 of the samn Act, and 
pay the revenue and prevent tho forfeiture. 

It has been further argued that the words 
arrears of estates under attachment" must 
refer to estates, the whole of which are under 
attachment, aud that if any portion or any 
share of an estate, however small, is not under 
an attachment, the clause does not apply. In 
their lordships' opinion, this would be to place 
again an unduly narrow construction and to 
limit the meaning of plain words. It appears 
to their lordships that an estate, any portion 
of which is undier attachment, cannot be said 
to be free from attachment, and is, in fact, 
subject to attachment. The reasons why the 
Legislature should direct information to be 
given to a creditor would apply as much to 
the case of the creditor having a Ihtn on a 
small, as to one having a lien on the whole or 
a large part of the estate. 

Entertaining this view, their lordships are 
of opinion that the judgment of the High 
Court ^as right, and they will humbly advise 
Her Majesty that this judgment be affirmed 
and the f^peal dismifleedi with costs. 
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OFFICIAL PAPERS. 



Improving the breed of Horses in Ooimba- 
TORE District. 

Proceedings of the Madras Oovemment, Revenue 
Beparlment^ \Wi December 1873. 

Read the following : — 

Proceedings of the Board of Revenue, dated 
27th May 1873, No. 872. 

Read the following letters : — 

From A. WEDDERBURN, Esq., Collector of 
Coimbatore, to J. GROSE, Esq, Secretary 
to the Board of Revenue, dated 13th Decem- 
ber 1872, No. 201. 

With reference to the further employment of 
the two Government 



F/cfeG. 0.,No. 1,747, 
of 6th October 1871, 
and Miscellaneous Pro- 
ceedings, No. 3,626, of 
17th October 1871. 



horses, Sultan and 
Rajab, I have the 
honour to report, for 
the information of the 
Board, that I do not 
think their farther 
continuance in this district will be of much 
use. Of mares covered by the Arab " Saltan," 
only four foals have been produced, and to the 
Pony, " Rajah," nine foals. 

2. The Arab is niether successfal as a stallion 
nor is he of a good style : heavy neck, straight 
shoulder, small below the knee; his progeny 
would not have good working points. The 
pony, however, is aVmosfc perfect in shape ; but 
falls off in the hind quarters. As the horses 
are in little demand, it would be well to ascer- 
tain if they would be wanted in other districts. 



From the same Officer, dated 29th April 1873. 
No. 62. ^ 

In your official Memorandum, No. 102, of 
27th January 1873, I am called on to forward 
a copy of the Stud Register of the stallions, 
" Rajah *' and " Sultan," closed up to Slst 
December 1872; and in G. 0., No. 203, of 
20th February 1873, the Government have 
called for a report on the result of the ex- 
periment with a fltatement of receipts and 
charges. 

2. A statement showing the number of 
mares served by the stallions up to end of 
December 1872, is herewith forwarded, which 
shows that eleven out of sixty-one mares covered 
by Rajah" and five out of forty-three served 
by " Sultan," total sixteen, have foaled (ten 
colts and six fillies) ; and eight moi'e mares 
(four by cagh of the stallions) are in foal. 



A statement of the receipts and charges is also 
appended. The following abstract shows the 
financial result^ &c., in one view : — 
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Stallions. 


Rajah. 

Jp to end of December 1872 ... 
anuary to March 1873 

Sullan. 

Jp to end of December 1872 ... 
anuary to March 1873 

xoiai ... 



Enclosure "No. 1.— Copy of Stud Register 
of the Government Stallions. 



Enclosure No. 2.— Statement of Receipts and 
Charges. 



The Board regret to see that the experiment 
of Government stallions in Coimbatore has 
proved a failure. They resolve to submit the 
Collector's letter to Colonel Thompson, Re- 
mount Agent, and to request him to favour 
them with his opinion as to the cause of the 
failure. 

2. They will also request Mr. Sullivan's 
opinion on the same point ; ho is further re- 
quested to state whether there is any likelihood 
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of some of the mares returned barren having 
Ideally dropped foals and the fact being left 
nureoorded. 



Proceedings of the Board of Revenue, dated 
12th July 1873, No. 1,270. 

Read again Board's Proceedings, dafced 27th 
May 1873, No. 872. 

Read also the following letter from Colonel 
T. THOMPSON, Remount Agent, Gossoor, 
to J. GROSE, Esq., Secretary to the Bonrd 
of Revenue, dated 14th June 1873, No. 111. 

I have the honour to acknowledge the copy 
of Proceedings of the Board of Revenue, 
No. 872, dated 27th May 1873, forwarding 
copies of the Stud Register" and of the 
*' Statement of Receipts and Charges," from 
December 1870 to March 1873, of two Govern- 
ment sires employed in the Coimbatore District, 
and requesting my opinion as to the cause of 
failure of experiment. 

2. 1 have looked over these papers carefully, 
and cannot coincide in the opinion expressed 
by the Board that, as an experiment, it has 
proved a failure. On the contrary, I think the 
results very encouraging. 

3. -These papers show that there are 112 
mares in the district sufficiently good to induce 
the owners to wish to have foals from them by 
superior sires, and 112 natives sufficiently en- 
lightened to risk money, althoagh in small 
sums, it is true, on the chance of getting better 
produce from these sires than they had been 
getting before without payment. 

4. Then, as to the financial bearing of the 
case, the district has an addition of 16 far 
better horses than they otherwise would or 
could ever have had, with the prospect of 10 
more, total 26, fur a charc^e upon its local funds, 
spread over two years, of Rupees 702, exclusive 
of the interest on outlay of tiiirteen hundred 
rupees, cost of sires. 

5. The personal interest of the mare-owners 
of the district can hardly be stimulated prwtu 
caUy, till some of these 26 colto and fillies come 
into the market three years hence, and realize, 
as no doubt some of them will, a greatly 
enhanced price over the Tats of former years ; 
but if, meanwhile, all the Civil authorities of the 
district use their best energies, as they should 
do in so good a work, there can be no reason- 
able doubt that the fact of the birth of these 
26 foals will encourage their owners, and most 
likely an increased number of other mare-pro- 
prietors to avail themselves of the services of 
the sires meanwhile ; and so by the time any of 
the young stock become saleable, there would 
be probftbly nearly one hundred greatly im<* 



proved and much more valuable horses in the 
district, at an annual cost, for a few years, of a 
few hundred Rupees. 

6. If a small outlay like this be oonsidei*ed 
sufficient to crush an experiment of this nature, 
from which such great results may accrne, 
what hope can there be of any improvement 
in the agriculture or cattle-breeding of this 
country, or how can it ever be improved ? 
Without some expenditure of money to show 
results practically as these superior horses will 
show, theoretical farming and lecturing is 
merely waste of time and money. 

7. To show the Board that I am not wrong 
in looking upon the result of this experiment 
as far as it has gone as a success, I forward, for 
their perusal, to be retnrned as I have no 
duplicate, the " Stud Return" of a similar expe- 
riment under the Bombay Government, for 
1867-68, the only one I have, from which it 
will be seen that the produce of 42 sires, 
covering 1,040 mares, was only 141 foals, or 
about 3^ foals to each sire and 13| to each 100 
mares ; and yet, instead of bein^ deterred by 
this small result, the breeding has been sMIl 
carried on and expensive horses are constantly 
added to the stud. 

8. It will be seen further that several of 
these Bombay sires covered upwards of 20 
mai'es, some upwards of 30, and one up to 43, 
without getting a single foal ; and yet these 
results, not after a mere trial of two years, but 
after many, have not been considered suffi- 
ciently discouraging to stop the expenditure, or 
rather loss, which must be very heavy, com- 
I»ratively speaking, in keeping up a sind of 57 
sires. 

9. But I am greatly averse to the selection 
of Arab sires both on account of the first heavy 
outlay in their purchase and their unfitness to 
improve the breed of horses in India. 

10. Every animal of the equine species 
indigenous to India has plenty of blood and 
endurance, but none of them, except the large 
Persian and Heratee, are of sufficient size as 
to height or substance or bone to make them 
really valuable animals for the riding and 
draught requii^ of them, more particularly for 
Military purposes, which after all should be 
the object principally and steadily kept in 
view by Government in all these experiments. 

11. By the above, I mean that the Arab, 
Kattiawar, Mahratta, Pegue, Acheen, Mysore 
bred, and last of all the Madras Jutka Tat, 
wherever he may spring from, have all, and 
the last most of all immense powers of endur- 
ance, showing true blood ; buD all of them are 
deficient in size and power to carry moder- 
ately heavy men long journeys comfortably, or 
to draw largo or heavy con?oyancea. 
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12. Now it is agamst oommon sense to 
think that from mares, saoh ae Goimbatore 
priuoipally has on hand, running from 14 
Lands down to 12 hands, and wim traces of 
good blood in them/' which I take to mean a 
deficiency of bone, and either a highly bred 
Arab of 14 hands or a pony lower still, any 
greai improvement can be carried ont : the 
produce will be only blood-ponies, however 
good tliey may be ; and horses are what we 
want in Madras. 

13. All the correspondence about this ex- 
periment took place whilst I was in England 
from May 1869 to November 1870; and the 
first thing 1 knew of it was a uoto fi*om Mr. 
Garstin, saying Government had approved of 
his Arab horse as a sire for Goimbatore, and 
that he had been passed sonnd by a Veterinary 
Surgeon at Bangalore, and he was sent out 
here to me to forward to Mr. Sullivan, which I 
did, without passing any opinion on him, as 1 
considered the matter had been taken out of 
my bauds. 

14. But had I been consulted, I should 
Lave proposed, instead of one or two high- 
priced Arabs, the purchase of half a dozen of 
stout, large- limbed, well made Persian or nor- 
thern cobs, at about 400 Rupees each ; that 
would have combined in the produce the sire's 
bone and substance with the dam*s blood ; and 
then having succeeded in a few years in getting 
stout, large-limbed but low horses and mares, 
taller sires could have been gradually iiifcro- 
duced, and so the breed of really sei'viceable, 
full-sized horses might have been hoped for, 
and six such horsey, in ten years, would have 
changed the whole breed of the light, well-bred 
but comparatively useless ponies, gei>eraHy 
bred in the Madras Presidency. Blood is not 
what we want, but bone. 

15. Many causes combine to keep down the 
number of foals as compared with the number 
of mares registered as covered ; as for instance, 
many of the mares may be too old. 

Some of them no doubt are barren ; some may 
have been too low in condition ; in fact, pover- 
ty stricken," so to speak ; many of them were 
most likely too fat, — a very fertile source of 
failure ; and a great many have been out of 
season from the length of time taken up in 
marching them to the horse's station, or before 
the horse arrived at their viUageB; but it is 
gratifying to know that in comparison with the 
Bombay return of 13| foals per cent to mares 
covered, the Goimbatore experiment shows a 
greatly increased average. 

16. It was to avoid the necessity of moving 
the mat*es long distances to the stallion sta- 
tions, or vice versdy and so running the chance 
of the mares going out of season, that I would 
have proposed the establishment of six staltionsi 



one at each of the chief mare-viUagea or talaka 
in the distriot, instead of only two, which 
must cause a necessity for long maroliee to a 
vast proportion of the mares covered. 

17. It is greatly to be regretted that Mr. 
Sullivan was not able to carry through, for 
some years at least, an experiment set on foot 
by his own exertion, and in which he would 
naturally have taken the deepest interest. 

Enolosdrb No. 1.— Order of Oovemment, 
dated 21st July 1869, No. 2,683, Military 
Department. 

The Board resolve to request Mr. Huuter- 
Blair, Colonel Napier Campbell, and Mr. 
Robertson, to favour them with such remaHos 
as may occur to them on perusal of the above 
Proceedings and Colonel Thompson's letter. 
They will be obliged accordingly if the above- 
named gentlemen will answer this reference as 
soon as convenient. 

Proceedings of the Board of Revenue, dated 
28th August 1873, No. 1,684:— 

Read again Board's Proceedings, dated 27th 
May 1873, No. 872, aud 12th July 1873. 
No. 1,270. 

Read also the following letters : — 

From k WBDDERBURN, Esq., Collector of 
Coimbatore, to J. GROSE, Esq., Secretary 
to the Board of Revenue, dated 22nd July 
1873, No. 150. 

I have had the honour to receive a copy of 
Colonel T. Thompson's letter regarding the 
Coimbatore stallions, and am glad to learn tiiat 
he does not consider the experiment, so far as 
the limited space of two years is concerued, 
as unsuccessful. 

2. I was, o^ course, not aware thatsuoh low 
results as 13^ of foals to 100 mares covered at 
Bombay was considered sufficieutly satisfieK^toiy 
returns for the outlay. 

3. However that may be, I desire, in refer- 
ence to Colonel Thompson's remarks in para- 
graph 17, to inform Government that I have 
taken the greatest interest in the wel£Bu:6 and 
working of the horses, which I found out in 
the district with their feet nearly destroyed by 
their shoes not having been changed, since 
when they have been always left unshod, to 
their great benefit 

4. I have consulted each Tahsildar where 
the horses would best go on tour which was 
duly advertised, so iAiat mares had not to go 
long distances to be covered, nettber bad t£e 
horsee irUoh romained at the cuBbah «(ati«iL 
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The horses have always been in first-rate condi- 
tion. There was no selection of mares except 
with reference to size, as to horse or pony, bnt 
all that came, which were not many, were 
aerved, otherwise there would have been dis- 
satisfaction. Those which I personally saw were 
neither too fat uor too lean, and the owners, at 
least, hoped for some results for their mouey. 
I may have my own views about their suita- 
bility, and have expressed the same as regards 
bone, &c. ; but, as property of Government oom- 
mitted to my charge for the benefit of the peo- 
ple, I beg to assure Qovemment that there is no 
foundation for the implication of want of 
either interest or exertion on my .part as is 
made in paragraph 17 adverted to of the said 
letter of Colonel Thompson. 



From H. E. SULLIVAN, Esq., Acting Collec- 
tor of South Arcot, to J. GROSE, Esq., 
Secretary to the Board of RevenuOi dated 
Vanur, 8th July 1873, No. 235. 

I have to express my regret that the Board's 
Proceedings, dated 27th May, No. 872, should 
so long have remained unanswered. I have 
been much engaged^ and was nnable to take np 
the matter bufore. 

2. Although the results of the experiment 
undertaken for improving the breed of horses 
and ponies in the Coimbatore District are not 
quite so favourable as I anticipated they would 
be, I do not ihink that the attempt can fairly be 
said to have failed. The fact that the owners 
of mares in the district have paid nearly 
Rupees 400 in fees to have them covered shows 
that there is a desire among the people to im- 
prove the quality of their stock. Nor do I 
think that the stallions are entirely responsible 
for the failures. There are such animals as 
barren mares, and failures resulting from mis- 
carringes, or the mares or foals dying, should 
not be placed to the discredit of the stallions 
which have shown themselves ctf):)able of beget- 
ting foals. One cause of failore may, I think, 
be traced to the owners of mares being ofren in 
too great a hurry to allow their animals a 
ebanee of becoming stinted. A mare covered 
Onoe when just coming into season, or jujtt 
going out, will rarely become so ; but a ryot 
who has left his villnge on some particular busi- 
nesfl for a day or two often cannot spare the 
time to wait, and, the mare having been once 
covered, he returns home and takes his chance 
of her having become stinted. This happened 
on more than one occasion when I was in 
charge of the district. To ensn re a reasonable 
chance of success a mare should be covered 
three times at intervals of two days.- 

3. With reference to the Board's suggestion 
tliat foalf^ might have been dropped mkd the 



fact not reported by the owners of the mares, 
I should have said that such was very likely 
to have been the case in some instances had 
not Mr. Wedderburn recorded the results as 
" unsuccessful,** and, of course, he satisfied 
himself on this point. 

4. I had always intended, had 1 remained in 
charge of the district^ to have sent the stallions 
into the Salem District after thcj had made a 
tour of Coimbatore, and, if I remember right, 
this formed a part of my original proposal. If 
there is not a demand, as stated by Mr, Wedder- 
burn, for the services of the horses in Coimba- 
tore, I would suggest these being pent for a tour 
through the Salem District. But I should 
think that at least those owners whose mares 
dropped foals to the stallions last year would be 
glad to avail themselves of their services again, 
and I also beg to point out that, judging from 
the register, neither of the horses appear to 
have visited the Bhowany, Suttiamuogalum, 
and Collegal Taluks, and in the Caroor Talok 
only one mare seems to have been covered at 
Ardvacoorchy, which is just on the borders of 
Dharapuram. This was by the " Sultan" 
between the 6th and 9th February, and on the 
13th he was back again at Pnlladnm, never 
having visited the cnsbah. The stallion " Ra- 
jah** was never in the taluk at all. 

5. In conclusion, I think it very probable 
that many mares have been covered surrep- 
titiously with the connivance of the horse- 
keepers as the horses were passing through the 
villages, which, of course, have not found a 
place in the register. This is to be regretted 
in a financial point of view ; but, if thereby some 
good blood has been introduced into the district, 
the object Government had in sending the 
stallions has been furthered. In regard to the 
make and shape of " Sultan," which Mr. Wed- 
derbum condemns, I do not myself think he is 
perfection; but he was selected by Colonel 
Thornhill, an excelleirt judge, as good enough 
for the purpose. 

6. The enclosures (two) to the Proceedings 
under reply are returned herewith. 

Prom J. HUNTER-BLAIR, Esq., CoUector of 
Sea Customs, to J. GROSB, Esq., Secrerary 
to the Board of Revenue, dated l^dras, 24th 
July 1873, No. 799. 

I have the honour to acknowledge receipt of 
Board's Proceedings, No. 1,270, of 12th July 
1873, forwarding copy of Board's Proceedings, 
No. 872, of 27th May 1873, and requesting me 
to favour the Board with remarks on the sub- 
ject therein referred to. 

2. I agree with the Board in considering 
the experiment a failure as far as it has been 
tried and looking at it in a financial point of 
view. 
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8. Bat I do uot think the experiment has 
had a fair trial, nor do I thiak it ought to be 
considered financial Ij at present. 

4. On the first point, no experiment in 
horse-breeding can be said to have had any 
trial at all which has only been carried on for 
abont two yeara. None of the foals are yet 
more than a year old, if so much, and the 
owners of the mares by which these foals have 
been dropped cannot yet tell whether the pro- 
dnce of the Government stallions is better than 
that of the stallions which served the same 
mares on previous occasions. If the foals turn 
out well, these men, and their friends also, will 
go on sending their mares to stallions provided 
by Govemment even though they have to pay 
covering fees, and I have little doubt that these 
foals will be superior to the former ones. 

5. The experiment, whether carried on with 
the same st^ilHons or others, should certainly 
be con tin nod for at least three or four years, 
so that the stock pi*odnced might be compared 
with former produce of the same mares. 

6. Financially speaking, I think the expen- 
diture of a few hundred, or even 1,000 Rupees, 
annually, from Local Funds on improving the 
breed of horses in a district is a vei'y proper 
charge thereon. 

7. Improvement of the breed of horses of 
a country is really improvement of the means of 
locomotion, and, if you really improve the 
horses, locomotion is improved almost as much 
as by making roads. 

8. With reference to the management, clasB, 
and number of stallions required for the Coim- 
bat^re District, I do not gather from the papers 
whether the stallions travelled or were station- 
ary. I certainly think the latter the best 
plan, as they should be kept at stations where 
some European OflScer would superintend their 
management, &c. Of course, they should only 

be allowed to cover 
See Colonel Thomp- mares during certain 
son's letter, paragraphs months of the year, 
15 and 16. if in proper condition, 

9. As to class, I do not think breeding 
from a pony-stallion of any practipal use. The 
Arab I have never seen ; but if he is a stont, 
powerful horse he might be kept for mares 
abont his own height. 

10. The best class of stallion, I consider, 
would be a stout, powerful Arab» Gulf Arab or 
real Persian galloway of 13-2' or 3', fit to 
carry a foarteen-stone man, with good shoul- 
ders, straight quarters, and large bone. 

11. I agree with Colonel Thompson so faa* 
that good blood is not only not required but 
prejudicial, as the mares are certain to have an 



ample share of that quality ; but I entirely dis- 
agree with him as regards northern cobs, which 
are, I think, the worst class of horse brought 
to India. 

12. As regards the number of stallions, as I 
would only keep them at stitions where somo 
European Officer could look after them, that 
point could be settled in communication with 
the Collector. 

13. If the present Collector does not take 
a personal interest in horse-breeding, I think 
Mr. Grimes, the Superintendent of the jail, 
would gladly superintend the management of 
the expenmont in Coimbatore. 



From W. R. ROBERTSON, Esq., Superin- 
tendent of Government Farms, to J. GROSE, 
Esq., Secretary to the Board of Revenue, 
dated Sydapet, 17th July 1873, No. 52G. 

With reference to the Board's Proceedings, 
No. 1,270, dated I2th July 1873, I have the 
honour to state that I agree with Colonel 
Thompson in thinking that the result of the 
experiment with Government stallions in the 
Coimbatore District is not discouraging, making 
due allowance for the difficulties to be over- 
come in this country in carrying out such an 
expeidment. The percentage of failures is 
certainly very large, but this was to be expected. 

2. The energies of the horses were certainly 
not overtaxed. It is not at all unusual ia 
England for a stallion to serve sixty mares in 
a short season of less than three months ; indeed, 
when a stallion has to travel a district under 
the conditions attached to a prize he may have 
won at an agricultural show it is generally 
stipulated that he must serve forty mares (if 
offered), sometimes as many as fifty in the 
season. 

3. It is highly improbable that the owners 
of the mares iu«^Coimbatore adopted any of the 
precautions that need to be oi)served in the 
treatment of mares in preparation for the recep- 
tion of the horse — precautious which require 
to b^ all the more strictly observed with mares 
that have been house-reared and are in regular 
work. But the necessity for the exercise of 
care in the treatment of their mares, immedi- 
ately before, and j ust after, being served by the 
horse, must in time become apparent to the 
owners of the mares and then results of a more 
satisfactory kind will be obtained. There is 
no duty oounected with farming which demands 
greater care and the exercise of higher iutelli- 
gence than the management of brood mares at 
such times. 

4. I am not aware whether a season" ia 
observed in the Coimbatore DisU'ict as tiie 
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monk desirable thne for putting mares to the 
horse in order that the foals may fall at a 
favourable time of year. If snch a season is 
observed there seems no reason, providing that 
proper snperviaion can be seenred or reaHy 
trustworthy grooms can be obtained, why the 
horses should not travel daring' the season in 
the localities in which their services are in 
most request. 

5. It might be well to increase the nnmber 
of stallions to six as proposed, and to station 
one for two or three months in each of the 
chief divisions of the district, and to return 
them again to the Stud Dep6t until the follow- 
ing season ; but the propriety of doing this will 
greatly depend upon the amount and kind of 
supervision that oan be brought to bear ou the 
grooms in charge of the borses. 

6. The horse, in common with all the 
live stock of this country, shows marked 
signs of degenei^acy, and this is more es- 
pecially seen in the deficiency of bone. 
While this defect may, to some extent, be 
attributed to want of care in breeding from 
unsuitable animals, it is, I think, chiefly due 
to insufficient and innutritions food — food 
especially deficient in bone phosphates. 

7. In most countries the size of the horse 
has much to do with the pasturage of the 
district in which it is roared. Thus, in Eng. 
land and in Scotland, on the rich pastures of 
Snfiblk, on the land along the banks of the 
Clyde, and on the fens of Lincolnshire, we find 
breeds of large horses — the Suflfolk Punch, the 
ClysdalC) and the Liocoin or Dray Horse of 
the London Brewei:^ 

8. But, as I have had occasion to observe 
over and over again, if the r3'ot is to improve 
the size and quality of his live stock, either 
horses or cattle, he must improve his general 
farming; mast raise a more nutritious and a 
more abundant supply of food for his live 
stock, or the greater size of the animals he 
breeds will tend only to their more rapid 
deterioration. 

From Lieatenant-Colonel N. G CAMPBELL, 
R. A , to J. GROSE, Esq., Secretary to the 
Board of Revenue, dated Bangalore, 29th 
July 1873. 

I have the honour (o acknowledge the 
receipt of copy of the 
* No. 872, of 27th Proceedingb* of the 
May 1873. Board of Revenue 

t No. Ill, of 14th with copies of a let- 
Juno 1873.- tert from the Re- 
X No. 1,270, of 12th mount Agent and 
July 1873. Proceedings of tlio 
Buard.f 



2. I am not acquainted with the' precise 
olyect Government had in view when they pur- 
chased the stallions referred to in the above- 
named docnmenis for the Coirobatore District 
and in the absence of such mformation I shall 
presume that the end contemplated was merely 
the improvement in the breed of horses and 
ponies whrch are in general use with the peoplo 
of the district. 

3. If this was the object of the experiment 
I must concur with the Remount Agent in the 
opinion that sufficient time has not been allowed 
for such an experiment to be properly tested 
or so thoroughly made ^ to testify an adverse 
judgment on it being fairly pronounced* 

4. In my humble opinion, both the Collec- 
tor of Coimbatoi'e and the Board of Revenue 
condemn the experiment for an insufficient 
reason. If I read correctly they appear to 
have been disappointed in the number of foala 
that have been dropped during the first two 
years of the employment of the stallions, and 
simply on this account have pronounced the 
experiment to have been a failure. 

^. The Remount Agent, however, properly 
draws attention to the comparative success 
of these Cuimbatore stallions by a reference to 
a report on^the Bombay Studs, and I think 
he demonstrates that, if the number of foals 
produced is to be the test of the success of 
the experiment, it has been prematurely con- 
demned. 

6. On this point I a'gree with Colonel 
Thompson. Comparing the procreativo feats 
of ** Sultan" and Rajah" not only with those 
of the stallions em plo3'ed at the Bombay Stud^ 
but also with the results reported in the official 
account of some of the Bengal Studs, I am of 
opinion that these animals have both fulfilled 
their respective tasks sufficiently well to save 
either from the severe reproach cast by the 
Collector of Coimbatore on the vigour of the 
horse, for it is to be rcmembei*ed, that other 
causes besides the want of capacity ou the 
part of the Master of an Equine Hareem oper* 
ate to prevent conception. Some of these 
causes Colonel Thompson refers to in para- 
^ritph 15 of his letter, and I have no doubt 
that in this country most of the mares ai*e iu 
too low a condition to allow of their justifying 
the efibrts of their stallions. 

7. The trial now being made is not costly, 
its aim an important one, and I think, there- 
fore, that the arguments advanced by the Re- 
mount Agent in paragraphs 3, 4, 5, and 6 of 
his lettev should bo regarded as sufficiently 
potent to induce the Government tj lengthen 
the period of probation. 

3 
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8. 1 COD CUP with Colonel Thompson as to 
llie propriety of employing stallions of the 
form and breed referred to by him in para- 
graph 10 of his letter, except that I incline 
iolely to the Persian horse for choice. Of the 
Norhhem Cob I enterfain an evil opinion, and 
regret I cannot regard him with the favour in 
"which I am aware he is held by the Remount 
Agent. 

9. In recommending, however, a con tin u- 
ftnoe of the experiment now under review, 
1 must be understood to do so simply because, 
as it has been commenced, I think it should be 
fnlly tested, so that in the event of failure it 
may not be repeated save under very altered 
circumstAnces. Its success I do not expect, 
nor do I believe that in the existing agricul- 
tural state of Southern India will the anticipa- 
tions of the Remount Agent be realized or any 
appreciable improvement in the breed of the 
horses and ponies of the country be brought 
about from the letting out by Government of 
etalUons to serve the mares owned by the 
people of the country. 

10. To produce and keep up a good and 
cerviceable breed of horses the m^re foal-get- 
ting is the simplest 'part of the work. Every 
experienced and scientific breeder of horses 
knows tliat proper food and nourifihing pasture 
are essential for the creation, up- rearing, and 
continuance of that class of horses which alone 
it ciEUi pay the mare-owner to raise. 

11. In Southern India I do not know of 
any land adapted to produce such food or pas- 
ture, and I look to an improved system of 
farming as the first step that has yet to be 
taken to prepare the way for providing that 
nourishmBut on which, possibly, at a future 
but yet distant time horses may be successfully 
bred in this Presidency. The appointment to 
districts of scientific farmers possessing the 
abilities and energy of the present Superintend- 
ant of the Sydapet Farm would more cer- 
tainly tend to the final attainment of success 
in horse breeding, if it ever is to be attained in 
Southern India, tliaa the scftitering oyer the 



country in its present state any number of 
stallions from Shiraz or Herat. 

12. Entertaining, as I do, the above opin- 
ions on the subject of improving tlie class of 
horses employed by the people of the country, 
it is scarcely necessary for me to add that I 
deprecate any attempt being made to breed 
horse« in Southern India for military purposes. 

If this should be the object principally and 
steadily kept in view*' by Government in the 
experiments under discussion, it appears to me 
so distant of attainment that I may express a 
hope that when gained there will, in the Mad- 
ras Presidency at least, be but little need of 
horses of that class. 

13. Any attempts to breed horses in India 
for military purposes with hope of immediate 
success are, I believe, possible only in some 
northern portions of our Indian Empire. 

14. lu the meantime, not as examples to 
imitate but as warnings to deter from th6 
useless and exfa-avjigant expenditure of public 
money, we may study the reports of the Bom- 
bay and Bengal Studs and be content to look 
to our Australian Colonies as our safest, best, 
and most ectmomical horse-market, from whiob, 
under the judicious and experienced judgment 
of Colonel Thompson, the mounted branches of 
the Madras Army have been, and are, so efli- 
cicntly horsed. 

In answer to the reference contained in G. 0., 
dated 20th February 1873, No. 203, Revenue 
Department, the Board submit the above cor« 
respondence to*Govemment with the following 
remarks. 

2. The Board are glad to find that their 
apprehension that the experiment must be con- 
sidered a failure was not well grounded ; on 
the contraiy, some good has been done, and 
the Board would even advocate that the scale 
of the experiment should be extended. 

8. It may be expected that the foals which 
have already been bred will be a good adver*- 
tisement for the stallions in the district and 
that an increased number of mares will be sent 
to them. The management of the mares is 
probably faulty in ©yery respect j it has been 
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the practice to allow them to run loose or in 
bobbles over the yillafj^e tank-bed and waste, 
and to take no care either to mate them suita- 
bly or to feed the colt. Now thafc the owners 
have paid a covering fee they will take more 
care of their young stock, and the sacceas sure 
to attend even a few trials of careful rearing 
and good food will urge those who witness it to 
follow the example. 

4. Mr. Hnnter-Blair and Lieutenant- Colonel 
N. G. Campbell are averse to the employment 
of Persian or Northern Cubs as stiiUions, and 
the Board entirely agree with them on this 
point. The horses to be used shoo Id be not 
more than half, a hand higher than the mares 
they will have to serve, and should be Arabs or 
Galf Arabs with good action and as much 
weight-carrying power as possible. 

5. Two more horses of this stamp might, 
in the opinion of the Boarr?, be usefully em. 
ployed in Coimbatore and Salem and might be 
procnred in Bombay. The Board believe that 
the ryots may be expected to learn that more 
care than has hitherto been taken is necessary 
to ensure that their mares are stinted when 
sent in to one of the stallions. The best sta- 
tions for the stallions wonld probably be 
Coimbatore, Kongayam or Erode, Kistnagheri 
or Darampnri, and Gossoor. 

6. The Board wonld be able to arrange for 
the selection of two suifkble stallions in Bom- 
bay should the Government grant their sanc- 
tion. 

.. • 

Minute by the Hon. W. ROBINSON, c.s.i. 
(Here enter 19th November 1873.) 

Minute by the Hon. J. D. SIM, c.s.i. 

Minute by the Right Hon. the Govbrnob. 
(Here enter 27th November 1873.) 

Order thereon, 13th December 1873, No. 1,422. 

The Government do not consider any further 
extension of the experiment desirable, but sanc- 
tion its continuance for another year on the 
present scale. 

2. They are of opinion that the fees for ser« 



vice should be raised, so as more nearly to 
meet the expenditure incurred. 

(True Extract.) 
(Signed) D. P. CARMICHAEL, 

Secretary to Oovemmenf, 

Excise Dott on Country brewed Beer. 

Troceedings of the Madras Oovemment, Beven,ti6 
Department^ Ist December 1873. 

Read the following Proceedings of the Board 
of Revenue, dated let October 1873;^ No. 
1,981 :— 

Read the following letters 

From J, H. MASTER, Esq., Collector of 
Bellary, to J. GROSE, Esq., Secretary to 
the Board of Revenue, dated 7th July 1873, 
No. 219. 

As directed in G. 0., No. 572, dated 4th 
Jane 1873, commanicated by the Board of 
Revenne with their endorsement dated 25tli 
idem, I have the honour to submit a report oa 
the working of the beer excise system gene- 
rally during the Revenue year ending 30th 
Jane 1873. 

2. The licenses are, with slight alterations 
and amendments, granted in accordance with 
the Forms K. and H. appended to Standing 
Order, No. 198, Dalyell's Edition. The" words 
all spirituoas and fermented liquors other 
than those included in the Abkarry Farm" in 
the 1st pamgraph of the license under Form 
K. are altered into "beer.** The conditions 
referred to in the Proceedings of the Board 
of Revenue, No. 869, dated 31st May 1872, 
relative to the payment of an excise daty of 
1 Anna per Imperial gallon on all beer leaving 
the £Eu;tory, and to the prohibition of the use 
of more thai^ 8 per cent of alcohol, are ap- 
pended to the conditions of the license under 
Form H. 

8. As the excise system was, under the 
instructions of the said Prooeediiigs, com- 
menced from the Ist Jaly 1872, the Butarn of 
the total collections under this head is here- 
with furnished up to the end of the yeari yiz.i 
to the 30th June 1873. 
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4. In the town of Bellarj the persons 

named in the 

Messrs. Norton and Co. margin have 
,y D. and M. Abraham, been licensed 

to manufacture 
and sell beer. 

5» The number of shops opened by Messrs. 
D. and M. Abraham in the town of Bellary for 
the sale of beer by retail is six, whei*eas Messrs. 
Norton and Co. have not only opened twelve 
beer shops in the town but also have obtained 
fifly licenses for outlying towns within the 
limits of this district. 

6. The system adopted in granting permits 
is as follows : The permit is in the form of a 
cheque book : the particulars entered on each 
of the parts are the name of brewer, quantity 
of beer, locality to which the beer is to be 
Bent, and the time allowed for the permit to be 
in force, all, except those gi*antcd for places on 
the railway or beyond the district, being 
returnable to this office. 

7. Applications bear a 1-Anna Court Fees 
Stamp. The time allowed for the permits to 
remain in force in the town of Bellary is about 
Beven or eight hours; but, for the outlying 
towns, time according to the distance is allow- 
ed. 

8. The aceounts ordered to be kept by the 
brewers under the orders of the Board, con- 
veyed in the said Proceedings, were examined 
by the Assistant Collector, Mr. Daviee, in the 
snonth of December last, and the report fur- 
nished by bim shows that they were correct 
i?ith one exception, rlz., that in each brewery 
one barrel in excess of the number the permits 
granted had been issued. This was, however, 
satisfactorily accounted for, and I have no 
reason to suspect that either of the brewers 
Bends more beer away than his permits show. 

9. The District Superintendent of Police 
baa been furnished with the particulars of the 
number of licenses granted to the brewers and 
of the names of places where they have been 
licensed. The casks which are in use are 
obtained from the Commissariat Department, 
and each contains fifty-two Imperial g^llpus. 



The amount of excise duty collected on a 
single cask is Rupees 3-4-0. 

10. The subjoined abstract shows the sales 
of the two breweries during the period under 
review : — 



Months and 
Year. 


Casks. 


Gallons. 


Excise. 










BS. 


A. 


r. 


July 1872... 




2,482 


155 


2 





August „ ... 




3,354 


209 


10 





September „ ... 


77| 


4,030 


251 


14 





October „ ... 


83 


4,316 


269 


12 





November „ ... 


t7A 1 


3,874 


242 


2 





December „ ... 


67 


3,484 


217 


12 





January 1873... 


67 


3,484 


217 


12 





February „ ... 


76 


3,952 


247 








March „ ... 


88| 


4,602 


287 


10 





April „ ... 


86 


4,472 


279 


8 





May „ ... 


74 


3,848 


240 


8 





June „ ... 


91i 


4,758 


297 


6 





Total ... 


896 


46,656 


2,916 









Out of these 896 casks or 46,656 gallons of 
beer the two manufacturers have sold 615 casks 
or 82,04 1 gallons of beer in the town of Bel- 
lary, and 186 casks or 9,672 gallons of beer 
have been sold by Messrs. Norton and Co. in 
the outlying towns of this district, and 95 
casks or 4,940 gallons of beer have been trans- 
ported to towns beyond the limits of this 
district. 

H. Copies of the Proceedings of the Board 
of Bevenue, dated 25th June 1873, on the 
subject of their beer containing a prohibited 
amount of alcohol have been furnished to the 
brewers fpr their future gnidance. 
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Prom J. R. COCBIERELL, Esq., Coramissionor 
of the Neilgherries, to J. GROSE, Esq., 
Secretiiry to the Board of El6veuae, dated. 
Ootacamund, 22nd August 1873, No. 73. 

With reference to G. O., Revenue Depart- 
ment, No. 572, dated 4(h June last, requiring a 
brief report for the inforinat'um of Govern- 
ment on the working of the bt^er excise system 
generally on the Neilgherry Hills, I have the 
honoar to state that there are on the Hills two 
breweries. 

2. The larger of these breweries is situated 
in the Kaity Valley and is four miles from 
Ootacamund. This brewery belongs to a Mr. 
Honeywell, who was a Soldier- in the 2nd 
European Light Infantry and purchased his 
discharge in 1844. He established the brewery 
in 1857 under a license granted by the Col- 
lector of Coimbatore. This license impased' 
DO restrictions with respect to the alcoholic 
strength of the liquor brewed. The sole re- 
striction was the limitation of the number of 
shops in which the beer could be exposed for 
sale. Mr. Honeywell established shops in 
Ootacamund, Kandal, Goonoor, and Kotagherry. 
His charges were 4^ Rupees a dozen fur bot- 
tled beer in quarts and 4 Annas a quart for 
draught beer. In 1864 Mr. H<meywell estab- 
lished nhopa at Bnrliar and Wellingt<in. The 
arrack coutructors complained from the begin- 
sinff of the privilegefl granted to Mr. Honey- 
well, but the complaints were ineffectual. In 
1864 Mr. Honeywell i^eceived a license under 
Act III of 1864, and licenses were taken out 
for all the shops. 

3. In 1869, for the first time, restrictions 
were placed on Mr. Honeywell in regard to the 
strength of the beer brewed* He was allowed 
only five per cent of aloobo). He had been 
accuBtomed to brew up to eight per cent. 

4. Mr. Honeywell is unable to tell me his 
annual sales between 1857 and 1869. He kept 
memoranda but no books. Such of the memo^ 
ran da as remain Mr. Honeywell has pro. 
duced, but they convey no information either 
to Mr. Honeywell himself or to me. Mr. 
Honeywell exfilains that books are not essential 
to his business beoanse the business is for 
ready money. He is no great penman, and, 
therefore, has always found it easier to keep 
his current accounts in his head than to record 
them on paper. The magnitude of the busi- 
ness at present, however, requires books of the 
aalee, uid these are regularly kept 

5. When restrictions were imposed in 1869 
Mr. Honeywell's f^ales fell off largely. Mr. 
Honeywell then reduced the charge for draught 
beer to 2 Annas a quart. He ceased to bottle 
beer at ail. On the reduction of prices tiie 
Dales again rose gradaally. 



6. Last year the excise system was adopted. 
Mr. Honeywell, by G. 0., dated 9th April 1872, 
No. 578, Revenue Department, was allowed to 
brew up to eight per cent alcohol, and a duty 
of 1 Anna per gallon was imposed. Mr. Honey- 
well's sales since have been as under : — 



Months and Year. 




Excise. 








RS. A. 


p. 


July 


1872 ... 


5,455 


340 15 





August 




7,938 


496 2 





September 




4,953 


309 9 





October 




7,219 


451 3 





November 


„ 


5,251 


328 8 





December 




7,089 


443 1 





January 


1873 


6,282 


892 10 





February 


„ 


7,263i 


453 15 


3 


March 




8.712 


544 8 





April 




5,163J 


322 11 


3 


May 




7,260 


453 12 







Total... 


72,585^ 


4,536 9 


6 



7. Mr. Honeywell's sales were expanding. 
He told me that he expected the consumption 
of beer in Madura would reach 100 hogsheads 
a month and the sales would be large in Trichi- 
nopoly, Yellore, and Gnddapah, where he had 
recently established shops; but the abkarry 
contractors of the places in qnestion omplain- 
eH of the introduction of beer as injuriously 
affecting the sale of arrack, and ^ the shops 
were closed in pursuance of the Government 
Order under report. Mr. Honeywell informs 
me that by this Order his sales have been dimi- 
nished about 100 hogsheads a-month. 

8. I should state here that a hogshead con- 
tains fifty-four gallons. I explained in a letter 
in Proceedings of the Board, No. 494, dated 
1st April 1876, that there con Id be no fraud 
as to quantities with respect to Government, 
because Mr. Honeywell bought his hogsheads 
from^the Commissariat at Wellington and it 
was bis interest under the excise system to fill 
them to the bung. Ther Board desired I should 
satisfy myself the hogsheads were as I describ- 
ed them by unexpected visits to Mr. Honey- 
well's brewery. I have paid such visits, and 
found the hogsheads to be Commissariat hogs- 
heads, and, moreover, that Mr. Honeywell has 
no means of making casks on his premises or 
on the hills, and, therefore, the hogsheads be 
uses are the cheapest he can procure. They 
each cost Rupees 5-4-0. 

9. In my letter in the Board's Proceedings 
in question I reported that Mr. Honeywell had 
a book of marked cheques, and that he sent a 
oheqae mrith eaoh consignment of beer for the 
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Hills and entered tbe qnanfity on the oonnf'er- 
foil, despatching the counterfoils to mj office 
at the end of every month. I stated I had 
compared the coanterfoil with the books of the 
consignee and funnd them tally. The Board 
desired the consignee, as a farther check, 
should be required to send the cheques to my 
office on receiving consignments. This is now 
done. 

10. With reprard to foreign salens I stated : 
** The beer is covered by special passes issued 
for each consigument on each occasion. These 
cheques are in tnplicate — one remains in this 
offi<?e, one covers the beer in transit, and a 
third thiA office sends to the Police here." • 

11. The next point is the quality of Mr. 
Honeywell's beer. I visited Barliar unex- 
pectedly at Easter and drew off a bottle of 
beer from the cask on tap. Tin's bottle I sealed 
up, and, from an inadvertence, 1 kept it until 
lately, when Mr. Broughtcm, at my request, 
was RO good as to analyze the beer. The fol- 
lowing is his report : — " It contains 7'09 per 
ceiit of alcohol, and is abominable stuff; but 
it certainly is not drtigged at all. It would be 
bad for both stomach and head of an European, 
but contains nothing necessarily unwholesome.'* 
Some allowance muHt be made in this case 
for the time the beer was kept in an imper- 
fectly-corked bottle. Had Mr. B rough ton 
analyzed it when it was fresh he wonld pos- 
sibly have found reason to give a better account 
of it. 

12. The Board, in their Proceedings above 
quoted, directed that analyses of beer should 
bo made from time to time. The precaution 
is necessary not only to ascertain the alcoholic 
standard but in justice to drinkers, as the 
Board are aware there are depreciatory reports 
alleging the beer to be abnormally intoxicat- 
ing from the presence of poisonous ingredients. 
These reports are current not only in Ootiica- 
mund but with regard to beer manufactured and 
sold at Bangalore according to Mr. Honey- 
well's receipts by a son-in-law of Mr. Honey- 
well. The Bangalore brewery turns out, Mr. 
Honeywell tells me, more beer than he is at 
present able to sell. 

13. With regard to the quantity of beer for 
which he could find customers Mr. Honeywell 
believes that if he was allowed to find his own 
market in the plains free from the interference 
of abkarry contractors he would create a very 
considerable ti-ade. He says that even his 
bottled beer is coming int.o favour, and that if 
he was certain no restrictions would be placed 
on him as to markets he would improve the 
quality and bring it also into extensive con- 
sumption. 

14. The other brewery on the Hills is that 
bdoDging t9 ft Mi\ Trend, who wfts formerly 9, 



Lieutenant in the Army but has long been 
resident at Ootacamund. Mr. Freud's brewery 
is near the Marlimund Reservoir. His sales 
are appended : — 



Months and Year. 


Gallons. 


Excise. 








BS. A. 


p. 


July 


1872 ... 


432 


27 





August 




378 


23 10 





September 


,) ..I 


594 


37 2 





October 


„ 


378 


23 10 





November 




270 


16 14 





December 


„ 


378 


23 10 





January 


1873 ... 


378 


23 10 





February 




540 


33 12 





March 




864 


54 





April 




810 


50 10 





May 




702 


43 14 







Total... 


6,724 


357 12 






The reason the sales are smaller than the 
sales of Mr. Honeywell may be attributed to 
Mr. Frend being an.anjateur while Mr. Honey- 
well is a professional brewer. Mr. Honeywell 
is the son of a country brewer, and was sent 
by his father to learn his business in a brewery 
at Salisbury. 

Submitted to Government ss reqnired in 
G. 0., dated 4th Juno 1873, No. 572, Eevenue 
Depai-tment. 

2. It is clear that Mr. Honeywell's beer is 
coming into very extensive nee, and that, when 
the restrictions which it has been necessary, 
in justice to the abkai ry renters, to impose are 
withdrawn, this beer and that of other similar 
establishments will pass into general consump- 
tion among the native population in iHi-ge 
towns. Opinions vary as to the quality of the 
liquor, but the Board apprehend no serious 
objection on tbe score of its nnwholesomeness, 
which may be easily teRt.ed from time to time in 
a more efficient manner than that adoptied by, 
the Commissioner. The Board regard it as an 
advantage for revenue convenience that the 
duty is levied as an excise, and, if the beer 
takes the place of toddy, as it ultimately may 
be expected to do in some places, the system 
now in force will correspond with that followed 
at the distilleries already licensed. Collectors 
will be instructed that in future, when abkarry 
farms are to be sold, they should duly notify 
that the sale of beer will be allowed. 

8. It is observed that the Collector of Bel- 
lary states that the casks used there are held 
' lo contain fifty-two Imperial gallons and the 
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contents are excised accordingly. The Board 
observe that the hogshead properly contains 
fifty-four Imperial gallons. The Collector is 
requested to inquire on this point. 



Order thereon, 1st December 1873, No. 1,326. 

The experimental system of charging an 
Excise-duty of 1 Anna per gallon upon all 
country-brewed beer appears to have worked 
satisfactorily daring the past revenue year. 

(True Extract.) 
(Signed) D. P. CARMICHAEL, 

Seci-eiary to Government, 

Madras Abkarrt Law— Wholesale Dealers 

EETAILINQ UNDER COLOR OP SaMPLE BoTTLES. 

ProGeedings of the Madras Government^ Revenue 
Department^ 19//* February 1874. 

Read the following letter from J. GROSE, 
Esq., Secretary to the Board of Revenue, 
to D. F. CARMICHAEL, Esq., Secretary to 
Oovemroent, Revenue Department, dated 
Madras, 5th February 1874, No. 224 

I AH directed to submit that in tbe Board's 
opinion an alteration in the law is necessai*y 
with regard to Wholesale Dealers in European 
Spirits, Wine and Beer in the town of Madras. 

2. Under Section 5, Act XIX of 1852, 
sales of European Spirits to the extent of one 
dozen quart bottles, and of Beer or Wine to the 
oxteut of six quart bottles are accounted whole- 
sale sales, and under Section 4 Wholesale 
Dealers may sell smaller quantities if such 
quantities appear to the Collector to be intend- 
ed only as samples. Wholesale Dealers need 
not take out an Abkarry license. 

3. Retail Dealers, on the other hand, must 
fake out a license and the question whether 
such a license should be issued is determined 
chiefly with reference to Police considerations, 
such as the character of the applicant, and the 
locality where it is proposed to set up the 
shop. 

4. As the law stands any one y^ishing to be 
R Retail Dealer who has been refused a license 
or anticipates a difficulty about getting one, 
sets up a shop under the pretence of being a 
Wholesale Dealer, and sells by retail under the 
color of selling samples, whilst he avoids all 
Police surveillance. 

5. The table given by Mr. Blair, in para- 
graph 14 of the letter recorded, with Board's 
Proceedings, dated 10th September 1873, 
No. 1,877, shows that thia state of things has 



had the natural result. In 1866 there were 
91 places of retail vend for which licenses had 
been issued, and 226 Wholesale Dealers. In 
1873 tbe Retail Dealers had decreased to 77, 
whilst the- Wholesale Dealers had increased to 
449. Most of these so-called Wholesale Dealers 
were Retail Dealers in disguise. 

6. Mr. Blair tried to stop this evasion of 
-the law by ordering that not more than a half 
pint bottle of spirits should be sold as a 8am« 
pie, but the only effect of this was to nmke the 
pseudo Wholesale Dealers lay in a stock of 
half pint bottles. 

7. He then applied to the Board for author- 
ity to notify that all sample sellers must hold 
a retail license. The Board thought the diffi- 
culty might be met in this way, and allowed 
the notification. Their Proceedings were sub- 
mitted to Qovernment, and recorded in G. O., 
dated 12th December 1873, No. 76, Revenue 
Department, but in their Order of the 21st 
January, No. 94, Government ruled that 

Wholesale Dealers should not be required to 
obtain retail licenses as a condition of exercis- 
ing their legal privileges in respect to the issue 
of samples.*' 



8. This being 

Board's Proceed- 
ings, dated 9 th 
June 1873, No. 965. 

Board's Proceed- 
ings, dated 19 th 
September 1 873, 
No. 1,877. 

show that Revenue 
tious are involved . 



decided, the Board are 
etrongly of opinion that 
the law should be altet*ed 
so as to make it necessary 
for Wholesale Dealers as 
well as Retail Dealers to 
obtain a license from the 
Collector, Papers which 
have already been sub- 
mitted to Government 
as well as Police considera- 



Order thereon, 19th February 1874, No. 224. 

It is observed that a so-called wholesale" 
dealer, selling by retail under the color of 
selling samples, is liable to a fine not exceeding 
500 Rupees for each such sale. It has not yet 
been shown that it is impossible to work this 
provision of the law ; there should be no insu- 
perable difficulty in detecting such cases, the 
Abkarry Department under the Collector taking 
concerted action with the Police for the pur* 
pose. 

(True Extract.) 

(Signed) D. F CARMICHAEL, 

Secrclary to Govcrnmeni, 
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Offer op Rice by Maharajah op Vizianagram 

FOR FAMINE llH BENGAL. 

Proceedings of^ the Madras Government^ Revenue 
Department, 9th March 1874. 

Read tlie followiuur letter from J. R. DANIEL, 
Esq., Actinpf Collector of Vizagapatani, to 
the Hon^ble W. HUDLESTON, Chief Secre- 
tary to Government, Fort St. George, dated 
19th February 1874, No. 213 

The Maharajah of Vizianagram ha3 written 
to me offering to place at the disposal of Go- 
vernment lice to the value of Rupees 20,000 
to be distributed in the famine-stricken dis- 
tricts of Bengal. 

2. I have the honour, therefore, to request 
the orders of Government regarding the accept- 
ance of the generous gift of the Maharajah. 

3. The Maharajah offers a further gift of 
rice to the value of Rupees 20,000 in the event 
of the distress in Bengal increasing. 

4. The Maharajah informs me that he will 
place the rice at the disposal of Government 
at Vizagapatam or Bimlipatam or any place 
where Government may be pleased to receive 
it. If it were delivered at Bimlipatam it would 
be ready for immediate shipment. 

6. I must mention that I anticipate diffi- 
culty in shipping large quantities of rice by 
the ordinary steamers of the B. I. S. N. Com- 
pany ; the Agents in Calcutta have informed 
me that they cannot guarantee tonnage, so 
that it may be necessary to send a special 
steamer for the conveyance of the rice. 

Order thereon, 9th March 1874, No. 327. 

Recorded ; the offer having been already 
accepted and arrangements made for the ship- 
ment t)f the rice. 

(True Extract.) 
(Signed) C. G. MASTER, 

Acting Secy, to Government, 



Remission of Fees on Summary Suits in 
Revenue Courts— Act VIII op 1865. 

Proceedings of the Madras Gove^mment, Revenue 
Departmenty 14/7* March 1874. 

Rend the following endorsement of the Under- 
Secretary to the Government of India: — 

Financial Department, 

(Separate Revenue — Stamps.) 

Fort William, 6th March 1874. 



No. 1,511. 

Notification, 

In exercise of the powers conferred by Sec- 
tion 35 of the Court Fees Act Vll of 1870, 
the Governor- General in Council is pleased to 
remit the whole of the fees chargeable under 
Schedule I of the said Act on plaints in sum- 
mary suits brousrht before Collectors under 
Madras Act No, VIII of 18C5. 

(Signed) R. B. CHAPMAN, 

Secy, to the Govt, of India, 

Copy forwarded to the Government of Mad- 
ras, with reference to their letter. No. 137, 
dated 30th January 1874. 

(By Order, Ac.) 

(Signed) D. BARBOUR, 
Under^Secy, to the Govt, of India, 

Order thereon, 14th March 1874, No. 345. 

Communicated to the Board of Revenue 
with reference to G. O., 30th January 1874, 
No. 136. 

(True Extract.) 
(Signed) C. G. MASTER, 

Acting Secy, to Government, 

Condition of the Ganjam District. 

Proceedings of the Madras Government, Reventte 
Department, lith March 1874. 

Read the following Proceedings of the Board 
of Revenue, dated 6th February 1874, No. 
233 

Read the following letters : — 

From the Collector of Ganjam, to J. GROSE, 
Esq., Secretary to the Board of Revenue, 
dated Sarungo, 8th December 1873, No. 
3,010. 

As directed in the Board's endorsement, 
dated 11th July 1872, communicating G. O., 
dated Ist idem. No. 1,017, I have the honour 
to submit the Annual Report on the condition 
of this district and on the progress of the 
measures intended for its amelioration for the 
Official year 1872-73. 

2. The condition of the district was good 
during the year under report. Rain was abund- 
ant, and the harvest generally excellent. 
There was some loss of crops here ^nd there, 
and some damage to Public Works from floods ; 
but, on the whole, the year was decidedly a 
good one. Prices fell and the staple articles 

4 
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were within the reach of the means of all 
classes. 

3. The most important of tlie difficulties 
which the district labours under, and which 
causes occasional failure of crops and conse- 
quent distress is the want of sufficient means 

for in'igation.* 
♦ Vide Mr. Thornhill's The rexnedies in- 
report, dated 10th February tended to supply 
1872, recorded in Q. O., this defect are 
29ih February 1872, No. the Rushkuliya 
353. project and the 

Malluda Tam- 

para or Korokorei projects. 

4. The design for the former project has 
been formed by the Department Public Works, 
and information as to the particulars of land 
which is to bo irrigated thereby, and the 
levenue which will depend thereon, is yet to be 
furnished by me. There are two sots of volu- 
minous statements to be prepared, one for the 
Department Public Works, with reference to 
the requisitions from that department (vide 
Captain Beckley's letter, dated 10th February, 
No. 294, forwarding an extract (paras^raphs 30 
uiid 31) from the Chief Engineer's memo- 
randum, dated Uth December 1869, No. 320; 
and Superintending Engineer's letter, dated 
7th September 1870, No. 1,958, forwarding 
Chief Engineer's memorandum, dated 22ud 
August 1870, No. 185); and another for sub- 
mission to the Board, with reference to their 
Proceedings, dated 13th December 1870, No. 
7,098. The necessary details for the former 
liave all been received from the taluks, and the 
tabulation thereof has been very nearly com- 
pleted. I hope to send them off within a very 
bhoi-t lime. As regards the statements to be 
Bcnt to the Board, the necessary details have 
lately been received from the Gumsur Taluk, 
but those from Berhnmpore are still due. I 
liave sent urgept reminders, and expect that 
no unnecessai'y delay will hereafter occur. I 
am sorry there has been such .delay in the 
furnishing of these details. 

5. As to the Mallada Tampai'a or Korokorei 
project the designs of Captain Beckley have, 
not very long ago, been received, and the 
necessary information as to the revenue details 
is being tabulated by the Berhampore Tahsildar. 
I expect to have it ready ere long. The Tam- 
para is situated in the Beridi Zemindnry, and 
the channels proposed to be extended and newly 
dug are in that as well as in the llumma 
Zemindary. The work will benefit a great part 
of the zemindary hind, and the Ganjam Town 
and the lauds about it. Some doubts exist as 
1o the feasibility of this project, and they will 
be cleared on the receipt of the information 
which I am gathering. 

G. Another evil whicli onuses occasional 
carcity and ^Yhieh Mr. Thornhill emphatically 



spoke about in his report, above quoted, is the 
imprudent system followed by the agricultaral 
class of cultivating with paddy crop rain-fed 
lands destitute of any artificial y^eans of irri- 
gation. The success of such paddy cultivation 
is precarious, owing to the uncertainty of the 
north-east monsoon which occasionally fails to 
the detriment of the growing wet crops : 
whereas if the ryot contents himself with 
raising a dry crop on such lands, he would bo 
almost sure of success. If we expect at all to 
induce the ryot to change this pernicious habit, 
we must first begin by doing away with the 
existing classification of all rain-fed low lands 
as " wet," and by transferring them to the 
head " dry." I have had the subject under 
consideration, but found it impossible to effect 
an immediate change. There are very many 
cases in which rain-fed lands originally culti- 
vated with dry crops were in past years trans- 
ferred to the head *' wet*' and assessed as such, 
solely in' consequence of its having been culti- 
vated with a paddy crop, though without any 
means of artificial irrigation, so that the per- 
nicious system in question has thus all along 
not merely been passively ignored but actually 
countenanced. It is no easy task to undo all 
such transfers effected in past years and re- 
transfer the lands concerned to the head " dry," 
and I can see no alternative but to defer the 
matter for solution by the Settlement Depart- 
ment. During the last jumraabundy, however, 
of the Berhampore Taluk, I put a stop to the 
former practice by refusing to transfer to " wet" 
or to impose any additional assessment on i-ain- 
fed lands newly cultivated with paddy crops 
and by imposing tirwajasti or additional 
assessment only in such cases where the hind 
was converted into wet by means of any Go- 
vernment source of ir ligation. In the latter 
case, the land has been retained under the head 
** dry" the ndditional assessment being levied 
as a distinct item. The Settlement Depart- 
ment has now cdmmenced its operations in the 
sub-division oC the district, and the remedy for 
the aforesaid evil is not therefore far off. 

7. Model farms conducted on an efficient 
scale may possibly have a good effect on the 
peasantry as illustrating the actual results 
which can be reaped by an efficient system of 
cultivation. An inhabitant of Russelcoudah 
has lately been sent to Madras to be trained as 
an apprentice, and eventually to be sent back 
here to superintend Model farm. The success 
of this undertaking must be tested by the 
result. 

8. Tlie well-being of this district, especially 
in times of scarcit}*, much depends upon re- 
sources of the Poorce and Cuttack Districts of 
the Bengal Presidency adjoining. ^It is, as the 

I Board arc aware, the abundant importation 
J of paddy from those districts that kept the 
markets of this district well supplied iu the 
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yejirs 1871-72 whea scarcity was threatened. 
I have, therefore, • iu commuuicalioa with 
the Coinmissiotier of Cattack, arranged for 
the periodical Price Cnrrents and Season Re- 
ports of those districts bein^ regularly fur- 
nished to me, with a view to keep myself 
informed of their condition and prospects. I 
huve been receiving these reports regularly 
since the middle of the year under report. 

9. The Chilka Canal np to Ganjam affords 
additional facilities for the importation of grain, 
<fcc., from Cuttack. The canal has been deep- 
ened and thereby improved from the funds 
sanctioned for the purpose during the time of 
the apprehended scarcity in 1871-72. 

10. It has not, however, been much nsed 
by traders, communications for internal traflSc 
are not wanting in this district, the principal 
places being connected by good roads. Some 
deficiencies, however, still exist. The road 
fiom Aska towards Ichapur through the Ze- 
mindaries of Dharakota, Sergada, Chinna Kimi- 
di, Pedda Kimidi and Chekati in the princi- 
pal division, and the road from Alikam (near 
Chicacole) to^ Hiramandalam (half way be- 
tween Battili and Chicacole) in the sub-divi- 
sion, have been well nigh completed. The Local 
Fund Board, Chetterpore Circle, have lately 
determined to open a new line from the bridge 
on the Mahendra Tanaya river on the Trunk 
Road to Goppili, in Par la Kimidi Estate, vid 
!^[andasa, thus connecting the Kimidi Road 
system with the northern part of the district. 

11. The employment of Oi-iyas has not 
progressed to any appreciable degree. Scarce- 
ly any Oriya passes the requisite examination. 
The Oriya language has lately been declared 
an official language of the district, equally 
with Telugu ; and the Local Fund Boards have 
devised measures for the diffusion of Oriya 
education by making Oriya an essential study 
in their schools. There is thus a prospect of 
progress in this respect, li^^. Maltby, the 
Assistant Collector, has passed both the collo- 
quial and high proficiency tests in Oriya, and he 
can freely and directly communicate with the 

' people in general, and personally learn their 
wants. 

Official Memorandum from L. A. CAMPBELL, 
Esq., Acting Under-Secretary to Govern- 
ment, to J. GROSE, Esq., Secretary to the 
Board of Revenue, dated Fort St. George, 
29th January 1874, No. 16. 

Abstract. — Requesting Board to expedite 
reply to Government Order calling for a special 
annual report on condition of Ganjam Dis- 
trict.- 

This report on the state of the Ganjam Dis- 
trict in 1872-73 and on the progress of the 



various measures introduced for its ameliora- 
tion, prepared in accordance with the instruc- 
tions of the Secretary of State, will be sub- 
mitted for the information of Government. 

2. The condition of the district wns decid- 
edly good, though cholera appeared iu the 
first part of the year and fever was more pre- 
valent than usual. The seasons were favoura- 
ble, but there was some damage done by inun- 
dations. Prices fell. 

3. The collection of the statistic/? which 
must be prepared before the Rushkuliya and 
Korokorei projects can be commenced pro- 
ceeded slowly. Tho precarious cultivation of 
paddy in places where grains that require no 
irrigation would bo comparatively secure waa 
discouraged by refusing to rate unirrigated 
land which pays a low assessment in all sea- 
sons, as irrigated land which pays a high 
assessment when a crop is grown and nothing 
when there is no crop. A man was sent from 
the district to learn agriculture at the Govern- 
ment Farm near Madras. The Col lector placed 
himself in free communication with Pooree and 
Cuttack, and arranged to have Statements for- 
warded to him from time to time showing tho 
prices prevalent there and the character of tho 
season. The communications were good, two 
new roads were nearly completed and one wafi 
projected. Oriya became one of the official 
languages, and one of those recognized ia 
the University examinations: the Local Fund 
Boards did a little in the way of encouraging 
the study of Oriya, and Mr. -Maltby, the Assist- 
ant Collector, studied it sufficiently to pass a 
difficult examination and to enable him to con- 
verse freely with the people. 

4 Tho Board regret that tlie Rushkuliya 
Returns are still incomplete. They are aware 
of the great labour involved in preparing 
them, but trust that everything will be done 
to overcome the dfficnlty as soon as possible. 
It is most important to the district that a 
decision as to this scheme should be arrived at. 
The Returns which relate to tho Korokorei 
project should also be expedited. 

5. The principle adopted by Mr. Master 
that all land watered only by direct rain-fall 
should be rated as unirrigated land is sound, 
and the action taken by him, which is described 
in paragraph 6, is approved. It is obvious that 
no very great progress can be achieved pend- 
ing the introduction of the new settlement, 
but the Deputy Director who is now in the 
district must give special attention to the sub- 
ject; and he must communicate freely with the 
Collector before coming to a general conclu- 
sion on this or any other settlement question of 
moment. 

6. The Board are glad to find that there ia 
free intercourse between the Collector and the 
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aufchorifcies of Orissa. The provinces are very 
intimately connected. 

7. The Collector slionld direct the atten- 
tion of the Local Fund Boards to the desira- 
bility of connecting the road system of Gan- 
jam with that of the interior. The letter 
recorded with G. O., dated 18th June 1873, 
No. 1,587, Public Works Department, shows 
that the authorities of Raipur are alive to the 
importance of opening out communications 
-with the coast. 

8. The reports of the Local Fund Board for 
1872-73 only mention 134 Elementary schools 
attended by about 3,360 boys as being under 
the inspection of Educational officers. The 
Census Report shows that the population of 
the district (exclusive of the Maliah vil- 
lages) is 1,388,976, and the number of boys 
between 6 and 12 years of age 1,27,688, so 
that it cannot be said that the Local Fund 
Boards have done much for the education of 
the district at present. It is, however, satisfac- 
tory that they have recognized the special im- 
portance of having Oriya taught in the schools. 
Mr. Maltby deserves great credit for having led 
the way in becoming acquainted with the lan- 
guage of the Oriyas, the number of whom, in 
the low country, appears from the Census to 
be 3,83,135. 

9. An interesting Statement has been pre- 
pared in this office and is herewith submitted 
which shows the Oriyas divided according to 
castes. 



Memorandum of the Particulars of the Oriya 
Population in the Ghinjam District, as shown 
in the Census Schedules written in the Oriya 
language. 

Caste. Population. 
J. — Brahmins (Priests.) 
Odiya Brahmins ... ... ... 31,673 



//. — Kshatriyas (Warriors). 




Asai'i 


Kshatranta ... .... 


127 


Astalohi 


Bhaipo or Sauts ... 


105 


Korti 


Rantni*a ... ... 


116 


Muli 


Majhee ... 


495 


Podbiriya 






Ephedra 


Total... 


843 


Pundara 


IIL^Chetiies (Traders). 

Odiya Komaties ... 

IV. — VelMar (Oultivators), 


1,563 


Vostale 
Sonkari 
Kansiya 
Boniya 


Aliya ... ... ... 


1^,889 




ArnvtC «i» 


7,069 





Caste. 


Population. 


Aruva Capu 


... 1,172 


Bellama 


6,387 


Bosantiya 


1,422 


Bolnsi 


5.682 


Chudayati 


2,610 


Doluna 


7,190 


Kolata . . . 


1,800 


Kempo 


... ... 3,321 


Kudumo 


... 7,080 


Molasa Podiya 


2,150 


Potiya 


l,ooO 






F.- 


'Other good Castes. 


Pandita 


3,412 


Bolidhia Telli 


2,052 


Bhyshnava ... 


265 


Nuniya 


615 


Odija 


16,002 



• • • 

• •• 



Total... 

VI.—Adayars (Shepherd^f) . 

Gondu 

Apata Gondu ... ^ 

Battuva Gondu ... 

SoUakhoddiya Gondu ... ... ... 

Gondu Halisa 
Baisya Golla 
Gondu do. 



22,346 

39,561 
4,013 
2,714 
1,027 
915 
414 
5,639 



Total... 54,283 

* 

VII. — Kammalan (Artizans). 

. 7,666 
. 1,383 
313 
. 1,313 
415 
. 5,614 
66 
7 

518 
158 
. 4,203 



Total... 21,656 
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Caste. Population. 
VIII. — KanakJcan (Village Accountants). 

Bommali Karanam ... ... 1,G15 

Baisya do. 1,342 

Majjula do, ... ... ... 5,638 

Mabaati do. ... ... 3,325 

Odiya do. ... ... ... 1,450 



Tonti 
Koli 
Tera 
Tohoro 



Total... 13,370 
IX. — Kaikalar (Weavers). 

699 
456 
220 
894 



•• • 



Total... 2,269 



X — Vanniyan. 
Nil. 

XI. — Kusavan (Potters). 
Kumbhoro ... ... 

XIL — Satani (Mixed Castes). 
Nagavamsam ... 

XIIL — Samhadavan (Fishermen) , 



9,956 
2,905 



Mila 

Khandra 

Kevufco 

Tairo .. 

Nolija 

Khotija 



•.. 493 
... 1,822 

16,899 

... 1,246 

231 

31 



Scgadi 
Sondi 
Sailo 



Total... 20,722 
XIV. — Shamn (Toddy -drawers). 

20,276 

12,785 

... • 443 



Total... 33,504 
XV. — Amhattan ( Barbers) . 

Bondari ..• ... 2,136 

XVI.^Vannan, 

Odiya Sakala „. 1,883 



Caste. 



XVII.— Others. 



Amayatam 

Avarta 

Arisa 

Gudiya 

Kalakuntla 

Mali 

Maoi 

Matiya 

Magnra 

Pondara .„ 

Pacbiliya 

Ponnadiln 

PotrasQDiya 

Ravalo 

Sipiti 

Samiy ala 

ToUari 

Tnlabhena 

Haigadiya 



• •• 



• •• 



Population. 

134 
8 

... 1,553 
... 9,104 
... 2,187 
... 1,134 
... 2,036 
... 1,543 
... 3,995 
... 15,768 
923 
... 1,618 
... 2,176 
... 6,612 
... 2,318 
... 2,617 
... 6,786 
... 1,314 
... 2,310 



Total... 64,136 



XVIII.— Pariahs. 



Arisa Mala .. 

Gosangi 

Arisa Paidi .. 

Dombo 

Pane Dombo 

Gbasi 

Bavori 

Ai'isa Dandasi 
Cbitra Ghasi 
Samautiya 
Bbairi 



633 

... 1,165 

783 

617 

312 

600 

26,177 

*JS7 

1,709 

... 4,822 
2,183 

ToUI... 39,988 



Grand Total... 383,135 

Note. — The above population is exclusive of 
tbat of Malaya villages. 

(Signed) J. GROSE, 

Secretary. 
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Minute by the Hou'ble W, ROBINSON, c. s. i. 
(Here enter 7th Afaich 1874). 

Order thereon, 14th March 1874, No. 343. j 

This report is a response to the instrnotions I 
of the Secretary of State, , 
Despatcli, No. who, snbsequently to the ' 
19, dated I5ih M«y last disjistroas season in! 
1872. Ganjam, desired to be far- ; 

iiished with an annus I i 
narrative of the condition of the District. 

2. The two irrigation projects of primary 
importance, — the one depending on the waters 
of the ** Rashkuliya** river, and the otlier on 
theTamparaor natural lake called " Mallada,'* 
— are, it is observed, still delayed for want of 
accurate information respectincf the anticipated 
returns of revenue. The Collector, however, 
states he will shortly be able to supply these i 
data; the delay in furnishing which, the Go- I 
vemment presume, has been unavoidable, as the 1 
Board give no opijiion to the contrary. They | 
desire that no further delay be allowed in the 
matter. ' I 

3. Another circumstanco which he consi- 
dered a source of occasional distress was point- 
ed out in Mr. Thornhiirs special report, viz., 
" the imprudent system followed by the agri- 
cultural class of cultivating, with paddy-crop, 
rain-fed lands destitute of any artificial means 
of irrigation." Owing to the (je^ieralbj abund- 
ant rain-fall of the district, such as has hap- 
pdy been the case for the period now under 
consideration, many years would pass during 
which a succession of highly favourable sea- 
sons appeared to justify the course taken by 
these ryots ; but it seems that it has been the 
uniform practice of the Revenue authorities to 
cla.s8 such lands ds ** wet,** tlms encouraging 
the system ; the ryot finding it necessary to 
grow paddy instead of some of the " dry" 
grains, in order to meet the higher assessment 
nnder which his land was brought. The Board 
of Revenue have properly desired the Settle- 
ment Department now working in the district 
to give special attention to the subject in revis- 
ing the assessments. Meanwhile, they have 
directed that no farther extension of the sys- 
tem be permitted. This is in accordance with 
the correct principles which regulate the assess- 
ment of land ; but if, as seems to be the case, 
the cultivation of " wet" crops is more profit- 
able than the cultivation of dry crops, the 
ryota are not likely to abandon their present 
system, and they must obviously be left free 
to act as they deem best for their own in- 
terests. 

4. As for communications, the district of 
Ganjam is exceptionally well off. |t should be 



specially inquired and reported, however, why 
the canal (constructed in the late famine) con- 
nec«ing the port of Ganjam with the Chilka 
lake is "not much used by tmder.-j," who stiil 
land the grain they bring in boats from Cuttack 
at Rambha on the shores of the lake, and thence, 
— so far as it is carried south, — despatch it on 
bandies along the trunk road, instead of avail- 
ing themselves of the extended water-carriage 
to Ganjam. The principal wants of the dis- 
trict, in completion of the net- work of road."*, 
are no doubt bridges across the Ganjam and 
Calingapatam river.«i, for whicli plans and esti- 
mates have frequeutly been prepared, but laid 
aside for want of funds. 

5. Turning to the educational requirements 
of the district, it i^ satisfactory to find that 
some progress may now be expected ; special 
efforts have been made to attract the youth of 
tl»e Oriya population, which represents about 
one-fonrth of the whole, and has been hitherti 
contented to see all the offices of the country 
in the hands of the Telngus. 

(True Extract.) 
(Signed) L. A. CAMPBELL, 

Ag, Under- Secy, to Government. 



TiRWAJASTi, OR Water rate, subject to 

REPORT AFTER TWO YEARS. 

Proceedings of the Madras Government^ Revenue 
Department^ 25/7i March 1874. 

Read the following. Proceedings of the Board 
of Revenue, datad 15lJi November 1873, 
No. 2,328 

Read the following replies of Collectors to 
Board's Proceeding.^, dated 10th June 1872, 
No. 955. 

From the Aating Collector of Vizagapatam, 
dated 12ih August 1872, No. 915. 

From the Acting Collector of Godavery, dated 
10th July 1872, No. 212. 

From the Acting Collector of Kistna District, 
dated 17th July 1872, No. 1,898. 

From the Collector oft Nellore, dated 2nd 
August 1872, No. 1,835. 

From the Acting Collector of Bellary, dated 
3rd August 1872, No. 262. 

From the Collector of Cuddapab, dated 9th 
August 1872, No. 131. 

From the Collector of Cuddapab, dated 24th 
January 1873, No. 8; recorded in Board's 
Proceedings, dated Jst February 1873, No. 
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From the Collector of Karaool, dated 6th July 
1872, No. 198. 

From the Acting Collector of Chinglepat-, dat- 
ed 1st August 1872, No. 324. 

From the Actiog Collector of North Arcot, 
dated 20th September 1872, No. 461. 

From the Acting Collector of Noith Arcot, 
dated 14rh April 1873, No. 222; recorded in 
Board's Proceedings, dated 23rd Apiil 1873, 
No. 631. 

From the Acting Collector of South Arcot, 
dated 15th August 1872, No. 255. 

From the Acting Collector of South Arcot, 
dated 16th December 1872, No. 408. 

From the Officiating Collector of Janjore, dat- 
ed 14th August 1872, No. 304. 

From the Officiating Collector of Taiijore, dat- 
ed 16bh December 1872, No. 450. 

From the Collector of Tinnevelly, dated 24th 
July 1872, No. 317. 

From the Commissioner of the Neilgherries, 
dated nth July 1872, No. 80. 

From the Collector of Coimbatore, dated 6th 
January 1873, No. 1. 

From the Acting Collecfor of Tnchinopoly, 
dated 24th October 1872, No. 227. 

From the Collector of Salem, dated 6th Novem- 
ber 1872, No. 273. 

From the Acting Collector of Madura, dated 
27th February 1873, No. 57; recorded in 
Board's Proceedings, dated 3rd April 1873, 
No. 520. 

From the Collector of South Canara, dated 9th 
April 1873, No. 491 ; recorded in Board's 
Proceedings, dated 24th Apr^ 1873, Miscel- 
laneous, No. 2,484. 

From the Collector of Malabar, dated 6th Octo- 
ber 1873, No. 223. 

With their Proceedings, dated 10th June 
1872, No. 955, the Boar4 circulated for the 
remarks of Collectors a ^t of rules for the 
levy of tirwajasti which were to be made appli- 
cable to all districts, except those on the West 
Coast, Ganjam, Vizagai)atam, Madura, and j 
Tinnevelly. The Collectors of the four last- 
mentioned districts were desired to submit sots 
of special rules for their districts. 

2. The Collector of Ganjam has not yet 
replied to this call. The Collector of Madura 
proposed that the sybtom iu force should iiot^ 



be changed, and the proposal was approved in 
Board's Proceedings, dated 3rd Apnl 1873, 
No. 520. 

3. l*he Collector of Tinnevelly submita cer- 
tain special rules for his district. The rates 
have always been high, and the Collector's 
rates are higher than those of the Board, inas- 
much as they provide an equal charge for first 
and second crop, on the ground that the Kar, 
which will be the second crop according to 
<he Settlement, is more remunerative than tlie 
Pishanam crop. The Collector proposes half 
rates instead of three-fourths for water raised 
by baling. No provision is made for differ- 
ential rates for dry or garden-crops. The 
IVth and Vth rnles apply to water-rate on 
second crop in irrigated lands, and are out 
of place in tirwajasti rules. Mr. Puckle says 
nothing as to the suitability of the Board's 
Rules II, III, IV, and V to his district. It is 
possible that dry lands cultivable with two 
wet crops would more properly be classed as 
nunjah, and, if so, the question of second- crop 
charge would be got rid of. The Collector's 
attention is called to this point and to the 
omissions above noted, and he is requested to 
report further. Meanwhile, no change in exist- 
ing charges should be made. 

4. From Vizagapatam it is reported that 
the Board's rules will suit, but the rates pro- 
posed for first and second wet crops are 25 per 
cent lower than the Board's rates, and for 
garden crops a charge of Rupees 5, instead of 
Rupee* 6, is proposed. These i-ates may be 
allowed for all but first-class tank and channel 
iiTigation as proposed below. 

5. In Tanjoro it has been the practice to 
levy a moderate but nnifoi'm rate of tirwajasti. 
The system of river-channel irrigation U so 
widely extended that a charge for tirwajasti is 
of rare occurrence. There is no need to dis- 
turb existing practice, and the Board's rules 
will be declared inapplicable to this district. 
It appears from the other reports that, with 
certain modifications to be noticed below, the 
Board's rates are generally accepted. 

6. Important distinctions are suggested in 
the reports of the Collectors of Bellary and 
Godavery. The former officer suggests that 
the Board's rates might be applied to land irri- 
gated from sources which are regular and to 
be depended on, but that for irrigation from 
ordinary rain-fed tanks and other sources the 
charge should be 25 per cent less. The dis- 
tinction as to the value of sources of irrigation 
is obviously fair and equitable, and the prin- 
ciple should be applied in all districts to which 
the rules apply. The Collectors should cause 
lists to be drawn up showing all sources which, 
iu their u]>iuion; should be rauked as fii'st class, 
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and the higher scale of rates should be applied 
to them ouly. 

7. The Collector of Godavery points out 
that water derived from drainage channels or 
from the drainage of other lands is of much 
less value for irrigation, as being uncertain 
in quantity, devoid of fertilizing river-silt, and 
frequently charged with salioe ingredients. He, 
therefore, proposes a differential charge. The 
Board accordingly propose that for drainage 
water in deltaic tracts the charge shall be one» 
half the full rates according to class of source. 
The same waier-rate rules (sanctioned in G. O., 
16th June 1873, No. 617) are applicable to the 
deltas of the Kistna and the Godavery, and 
have superseded those to which the Collector 
of the latter district refers, when he states 
that Rupees 8 in all is charged and paid for 
two crops irrigated in dry land. The rnles 
now in force do not seam to authorize the 
charge of Rupees 4 on a second crop in dry 
land, as Clause 2, Rule» I, is expressly made 
applicable to irrigated land only ; but however 
the Board's rates may contrast with those in 
force, these wholly exceptional tracts should be 
excluded from the operation of the Board's rules, 
which will be confined in those districts to the 
non-delbaic tracts. 

8. In Cuddapah and South Arcot the exist- 
ing practice is to charge only once a single 
payment of water-rate on dry land covering two 
crops. The rate is Rupees 5 per acre in the 
principal division of Cuddapah, and Rupees 
4 in the sub-divisioff; and in South Arcot 
the rate is Rupees 5 per cawny, or nearly 
Rupees 4 per acre. The Collector of Cudda- 
pah thinks the charge in the principal division 
too high. The Board do not wish to enhance 
existing charges, and will, therefore, make no 
change whatever in South Arcot; and they 
permit the Collector of Cuddapah to make no 
charge for second crop and to levy Rupees 4 
per acre throughout the district pending settle- 
ment. Mr. Sullivan should address the Board 
separately as to the charge for second crop on 
wet land when the data, which were being col- 
lected by his predecessor, are completed. 

9. The Board assent to the proposal of the 
Collector of Kumool to charge half rates for 
dry crops irrigated. 

10. North Arcot has already uniform rates 
lighter than those proposed by the Board, 
except in certain villages transferred from 
South Arcot. The Board do not wish to en- 
hance rates, and, therefore, no change will be 
made pending settlement, except that the 
transferred villages should be allowed to pay 
the same rates as the rest of Hie district. 

11. There appears to be no objection to the 
introduction of the Board's rates into Salem, 



Coimbatore, Kistna, Nellore, Trichinopoly, and 
Chingleput. The Collector of the last-named 
district is of opinion that, owing to poverty of 
soil, the Board's rates should be reduced 25 
per cent throughout the district, so as to be 
equal to the charge paid to the villages trans- 
ferred from North Arcot. The relaxations of 
rule where the irrigation is inferior, which the 
Board have now .approved, will probably meet 
the case of this district. The Collector does 
not say that the Board's rates are in excess of 
those now paid, except in the North Arcot 
villages. 

12. Some Collector's consider that the levy 
of three- fourths of full rate for land irrigated 
by means of mechanical appliances is too high. 
One-fourth of water-rate is the reduction allowed 
on this account in wet land by the Settlement 
Department, and, with the other relaxations 
now proposed, the Board think it sufficient. 

13. The second rule which makes the whole 
field chargeable, unless the settling officer sees 
fit to relax it when the fieldd are large, must, 
the Board think, be abandoned, and the charge 
must be made on the actual area, the limit of 
one acre for fractional parts being reduced to 
half an acre. The rule is modified accordingly 
in the draft appended to these Proceedings. 
This will obviate the difficulty about charge ia 
case of joint-holders. 

14. Rnles III and IV remain without alter- 
ation. To Rule V some objections are urged, 
but the Board do not think they have much 
force, and would retain it, merely striking out 
the portion requiring special report to the 
Taheildar, which seems unnecessary. 

15. The original rules proposed by the 
Board were intended merely to introduce some 
order where there is now confusion, but did 
not aim at absolute uniformity or at increase of 
taxation. They have accordingly now pro- 
posed relaxations where these appeared to be 
necessary, in deference to the opinions of tho 
Collectors, some of whom thought the Board's 
rates too high. The financial effect cannot 
be exactly calculated beforehand, and, if the 
Board's present proposals are approved by Go- 
vernment, for whose sanction they are now 
submitted, the operation of the new rates mast 
be carefully watched. 

Order thereon, 25th March 1874, No. 384. 

Approved and confirmed accordingly. Re- 
port, with financial results, should be made to 
the Board after two years' trial. 

(True Extract.) 

(Signed) 0. G. MASTER, 

Acting Secy, to QovemmenL 
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No. 5 

MANUAL OF THE NELLORE 
DISTRICT. 



Wb have recently received from the Reve- 
nue Secretary to Government a copy of 
the Manual of the Nellore District, com« 
piled and edited by the late Mr. J. A. C. 
Boswell, of the Madras Civil Service. This 
is, we believe, the fourth of the series of 
District Manuals which are being prepar- 
ed by the orders of Government, the pre- 
vious three being the Manual of Vizaga- 
patam, by the Hon'ble D. F. Carn^ichael ; 
the Manual of the Madura Country, by 
Mr. Nelson ; and the Manual of Bellary, by 
Mr. Eelsail. It seems to us that these 
Manuals are a most important addition to 
Anglo-Indian literature. They gather to- 
gether in a readable form, and within some- 
thing like manageable bounds, a great store 
of information not uninteresting to the gene- 
ral public, and really invaluable to those 
entrusted with the political and revenue ad- 
ministration of the country. The names we 
have mentioned above are guarantees for the 
care with which the Manuals have been com- 
piled ; and we venture to think that the 
Nellore Manual is well worthy of a place 
in the list, though unhappily its talented 
and pains-taking author did not live to see 
the fruit of his labours, nor even to revise 
the work as it passed through the press. 



Mr. Boswell was known as a practical ruler 
and administrator, a zealous archssologist, 
and, in his capacity of Collector of tho 
Kistna District, an indefatigable writer on. 
subjects of importance affecting the welfare 
of the people and oountiy committed to hia 
rule. The Manual of the Nellore District ia 
not divided into parts or volumes, but merely 
into twenty-nine chapters, two of which are 
composed entirely of statistics. Although 
th« book is large, consisting of nearly 900 
pages, the chapters are, as a rule, short ; 
and some of them would have well borne 
amplifying. This is, we suppose, caused 
by the immense amount of statistics con- 
tained not only in the two chapters forming 
the appendix, but also in the body of the 
work.' These statistics are not very attrac- 
tive to the general reader, but will no 
doubt be useful to officials as presenting^ 
in a ready and convenient form, information 
for which they would otherwise have to 
search through the too often confused, and 
unsorted, records of many different Depart- 
ments. 

Chapter I — Physical Oeograpliy, Local 
Livit^nsj and Topography.— After men- 
tionifjg the position, length, breadth, and 
superficial area, the first chapter proceeds to 
describe the general aspect of the country. 
This, it seems to us, is not particularly invit- 
ing, being described as "a sandy plain 
with ijupgo tracts of jungle interspersed 
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with cocoanut trees and palmyras/' We 
are told, however, that it is more hilly 
inland, though there is nothing really in 
the shape of mountain, with the exception 
of the TJdaytigiri Droog which attains an 
elevation of abont 2,000 feet, and a por- 
tion of the Eastern <}hauts dividing this 
District from that of Caddapah, The larg* 
est river is the Pennair, spanned by an 
anient at the town of Nellore. The readiest 
means of communication with Madras is by 
the East Coast Canal, which could, it ap« 
pears, be ea^tended with but little diflSculty 
to Bfowara, where it would meet the canal 
from Rajahmundry and complete an inland 
water communication between Madras and 
that part of the conntry. We should 
think this would be a great advantage, 
especially for the transport of goods dur^ 
ing the stormy months, when so many 
dhonies and small craft of all kinds are 
lost in coasting. The chapter contains a 
list of the taluks, their towns, Collectors' 
and other Revenue authorities' quartets, 
the courts, police stations, public bunga- 
lows, post offices, and so on, with a descrip-r 
tion of the physical peculiarities of each 
taluk by Captain Clay; and it concludes 
with an account of the ports, estuaries, and 
Light Houses, ccftitributed by Mr. Plunkett, 
the Depnty Collector in charge of Salt. 

Chapter II — Qlimate and Diseases, — ^This 
chapter was contributed by Mr. R Eyre 
Lloyd, Zillah Surgeon, He tells us that 
the climate of I^ellore is dry and salubrious, 
and that though the land winds, which 
prevail with much fierceness during May 
and JunOji and sometimes even longer, are 
very ej^hausting to Europeans, they are 
Xiot really unhealthy, The rain-fall *ems 
to have much diminished of late *ears, 
which Mr. I^loyd is inclined, and very pro- 
perly we think, to attribute to the destruc- 
tion of trees and jungle, which is only now 
beginning to be replaced under a wiser 
system of management. There doeijlot ap- 



pear to be anything special in the diseases, 
or the state of public health of the District, 
though cholera seems to have been preva* 
ent of late years, and to , depend in some 
way on the deficient rain-fall ; probably 
from the half-starved people being unable 
to resist any unhealthy condition to which 
they may be exposed. 

Chapter III — Geology and Soils. — The in* 
formation on Geology was compiled by Mr. 
Boyle, C, S., from notes furnished to him 
by Mr. Charles Oldham of the Geological 
Survey, and that on soils was contributed by 
Mr. Charles Rundall. There is, we learn, 
nothing very special in the geology of the 
District, except it be some cpiartzite and 
altered sand««stone rocks, not identical with . 
any formation known in Europe, which 
contain no fossil remains, and have been 
provisionally named the Cuddapah group, 
because they occur principally in that Dis- 
trict. The soils are chiefly heavy regada soils 
varied by some red soils, and, along the 
coast line and in Sriharikota, by sand. A 
classification of soils, with their nomencla- 
ture, appearances, and situations, is ap< 
pended to the chapter. 

Chapter IV — Mineralogy, -^We find that 
copper ore was discovered in 1801 ; but 
that though the copper found was of a good 
quality, all attempts at procuring it in 
sufficient quantities to be profitable have 
signally failed. Some iron ore is to be 
found, and appears to yield a small supply of 
iron for local demands, but it is not enough 
to become an article of commerce. In fact, 
the minerals of I^ellore seem, like its cli- 
mate, its scenery, and its soils, to be best 
expressed by negatives. 

Chapter V — Fauna. — This chapter teDs 
us a good deal about the celebrated breed 
of Nellore cattle, and shows tho wonderful 
improvement that has taken place of late 
years in the cows of the District, stimulated, 
no doubt, by the special prizes offered at 
the^Govei-nment Shows for cows and heifwu 
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Ponies appear to be very deficient^ and at 
present nothing has been done to improve 
the breed. The chapter concludes with a 
Very long list of the wild animals, birds, 
and reptiles to be found in the District : 
among these the most important appear 
to be the Tiger> the Leopai*d, Hysena, Wolf, 
Jackal, wild Boar, Sambur, Whip Snake> 
Cobra, Water Snake, Vulture^ Kite, Hawk, 
and several other birds in great variety. 

Chapter VI — fVora.— These products also 
appear to be deficient, though flue large 
timber trees are to be found on the Veli- 
gonda hills, separatfng Nellore from Cud- 
dapah and Kurnool ; and the Sriharikota 
jungles furnish firewood to Madras. Left to 
themselves or to the unaided efiorts of the 
natives, these important fuel reserves seem 
to deteriorate * but by a very simple system 
of conservancy, Mr. Dykes, the Collector 
of the District, succeeded in improving 
prospects in this respect; and now more 
than 50,000 acres have been contorted into 
jungle reserves, to the mutual advantage of 
Nellore and Madras. This chapter, too, is 
principally composed of lists, and statistics. 
Fii-st, we have a list (six pages long) of 
timber trees; then, an abstract of Taluk- 
war particulars of the Jungle Conservaticy 
Fund for 1871-72; next, a list of firewood 
trees ; and finally, a catalogue of grains^ oil- 
seeds, pulses, flowersj vegetables, dyes, 
fibres, drugs, &c. All th5se lists are 
arranged alphabetically : they bear evidence 
of having been most carefully prepared; 
the list of drugs in particular is elaborate, 
and is, in fact, an admirable local materia 
medica. 

Chapter VII — Ethnology. — In this chap- 
ter we have, we are convinced, Mr. Boswell 
himself for author, and on a favourite sub- 
ject. After a brief glance at the probable 
origin of the inhabitants of this portion of 
ancient Telingana, the Aryan Brahmins 
and Chatriahs, and the Scythian Vysias 
and SadntjB; he passes -on to ^ considerfttion i 



of the wild tribes of the District, of whom 
the most important are the Ydnddies. Tho 
account given of this tribe is based on 
reports of Surgeon Major J. Shortt. The 
origin of this tribe is shrouded in mysteryj 
but Mr. Boswell lays down with some con- 
fidence that they ai^e A t)ravidian tribo 
of a* Mongolian type. From one of Dr. 
Shortt's reports we are surprised to find that 
the average height of the men of the triba 
was only 5 feet 4*8 inches, and of the women 
4 feet 10*6 inches ; while thd average 
weights were only lOO lbs., and 82*6 lbs., 
respectively. These people appear rather 
less than semi-civilized, and are described 
as being filthy in the extrepie, with the 
bai'est apology for clothing, and very com- 
fortless dwellings. The portion of the 
tribe on the island of Sriharikota has, long 
been the object of the special attention of 
Governrnent : a market Was found for such 
jungle produce as the people could be in* 
duced to bring ; a system of registration 
with rewards for registered births tvast' 
introduced ; a school has been established f 
and an effort made to teach them cul- 
tivation and the rearing of sheep and cattle. 
All these measures seem to have done well 
except the industrial part of it^ These Ydnd- 
die$ will not learn agriculture, nor the care of 
cattle, unless compelled to do so. On the 
other hand, the school seems to get on well, 
and hopes are entertained that the ladsr 
who have been educated there may here- 
after exert a civilizing influenee over their 
wilder brethren. Another tiibe^ much 
resembling the Ydnddies in their wandering 
lives and want of civilization, are the Yera* 
hulas. They appear to possess a stronger 
phjB^ue than the Ydn&dies, to contribute 
lar jby to the crime of the District, to 
practise polygamy, and to have a corions' 
custom by which the marriage of nieces is 
not only permitted, but encouraged. Their 
language, which is quite unintelligible to 
tho '«^uga popolfttioP; seems to be a 
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dialect of the Tamil with some admixture 
of Telaga and Oanarese. From the evi- 
denoe Mr. Boswell has been able to draw 
together, and from the cardinal nambers, 
a lot of noans, and phrases, that he has 
been at the trouble of collecting from the 
people, we feel quite convinced that he is 
right in supposing the Terakulas to be a 
Tamil tribe. The next tribe under men* 
tion, the Sukalies, do not appear to present 
any peculiar features ; they are of Mahratta 
origin, are strong and well formed, eat 
bread, and are said to like strong liquors. 
A much more interesting tribe are the 
Clienchus or Chenchuvandlu, who princi- 
pally inhabit the Nandikanoma pass. They 
are described as a tribe of dark, strong, 
active men, who gain their living by hunt* 
ing, rearing homed cattle, and by selling 
jungle produce. They come out of the 
jungle to the villages to buy supplies, and 
at the time of the great feasts come even 
as far as Nellore. A section of the tribe, 
called BorU(ichenchmandlu, are still less 
oiviliased; they are said to dispense with 
clothes altogether, and to have reverted to 
the primitive fig leaf. 

We are glad to find that there has been 
a decrease of crime of late years, princi- 
pally attributed to the exertions of the 
Police. 

Chapter YSSl^Iteligion, Festivals, and 
Castes.^Thia chapter, which is deeply inter- 
esting^ tells .U8 how the fair- skinned Aryans, 
about twelve centuries before Christ, mi- 
grated from the homes they had conquered 
in Northern India, and without subjugating 
the Dravidian races of the South, settled 
down among them, and gradually became 
their acknowledged superim, by the innate 
nobility and energy of th^ character. 
The Aryan religion was at that time of the 
simplest; they adored the personifications 
of tiie powers of nature; but still alleged 
and believed that there is, in truth, but 
one Deity^ the Supreme Spirit^ the Lord of 



the universe, whose work is the universe/^ 
This simple religion was taught in the 
Vedas, but was afterwards amplified, ex- 
plained, commented on, and, as a natural 
consequence, overlaid with errors and extra- 
neous matter. lit the old simple faith a 
trinity alone was believed in, Brahma the 
Creator, Vishnu the Preserver, and Shiva 
the Destroyer. Now the objects of worship 
have increased to 360 million deities ! ! ! 
Upon this subject Mr. Boswell quotes a 
few words which seem most happily to 
express the present state of things in the 
Brahmin religion— Although the customs 
and habits of the Hindoos are said to be 
immutable, yet, strange to say, in a country 
which still regards the Vedas with profound 
veneration as the great fountain of religion, 
the ritual they prescribe has become so obso- 
lete that the man who ventured to regulate 
his devotions by it would be considei'ed in 
the light of an infidel.'^ Now, this is jast 
what is often said to us by educated Brah- 
min friends. Talking of this or tliat cus- 
tom as binding on them, they say, oh no ! 
that is quite a mistake — ^it is true we do so, 
but it is mere prejudice — we are not bound 
to do this — it is not so prescribed in any 
of our ancient authorities on religion. 

About two or three hundred years later 
the schism of Buddhism took place. This 
schism appears to have been the recoil of 
some thoughtful minds from the over- 
wrought system of endless gods and god- 
desses. They believed that by the exer- 
cise of virtue and knowledge, an individual 
could obtain Nilbute or Nirvana, absorp- 
tion into the Deity.'' Of this religion, the 
worship of a Ruling Intelligence quickly 
degenerating into worship of mere intellect, 
the Jains wejre a sect, whose religious tenets 
possessed but trifling differences from the 
parent Buddhism. About the ninth cen- 
tury, A. D., Buddhism and Buddhists were 
expelled from India, and about the same 
titt^ Saokara Acharya's philosophy Jiegaa 
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to modifj the older forms of Brahminical 
worship. The chapter contains a good 
accoant of the different sects of Hindooism 
as it exists at the present day^ by Bomma 
Teperumal Chettjar, Sub-Division Sheris- 
tadar of Cuddapah^ and also a notice of 
the three Mahomedan sects^ Sheeahs, Sun- 
nis, and Wahabees. Next come notices of 
Feasts, Festivals, and Mahomedan feasts, 
and finally a paper on castes, also by Bomma 
Tepemmal Chettyar. 

Chapter IX — Social characteristics, Ifon- 
ners, and Customs. — This chapter describes 
the dwellings as being generally poor and 
comfortless in the extreme, while the 
strength of caste prejudice prevents a low- 
caste man from building himself a good 
house even though he may have the means 
to do so. The general domestic furniture, 
clothing, food, and dress, appear to be ex- 
actly the same as we find them in other Dis- 
tricts of Southern India ; but certainly, the 
description of the moral characteristics of 
the Nelloreans, as painted by an intelligent 
Hindoo who dwelt among them, is far from 
flattering. We give it in extenso. " The 
chief characteristics of the people are utter 
want of truth, habitual deceit and fraud, 
accompanied by cowardice, ingratitude, dis- 
content, insatiable greed, and a want of all 
benevolence and hospitality to strangers.'' 
Their distinguishing virtues he character- 
izes as gentleness, meekness, ftnd unlimited 
self-control. We cannot but hope that this 
is not a faithful portrait of the mass of the 
people. An excellent account of the differ- 
ent domestic celebrations follows ; the part 
relating to the marriage ceremonies being 
particularly interesting. The various ob- 
servances attending a Brahmin marriage 
are first detailed, next those of a Nayudu 
marriage, and then the rites common among 
OioEdpuB. These are rather different ; but 
all the marriages seem to have in them 
a large element of the poetical and symboli- 
cal^ and to be really yery different from the 



mere nuisance of noise and confusion that 
outsiders are too apt to consider them. 
A strange custom mentioned in connection 
with Sudra marriages is termed Alaka, or 
offence. It appears that, on the fourth day, 
the bridegroom and his party pretend that 
they have taken offence and quit the house. 
They are followed by the friends of the bride 
who feign to propitiate them with gifts; 
and having appeased the imaginary wrath^ 
they all return to the marriage house with 
great joy. The funeral ceremonies, too, 
are detailed at great length, and disclose 
a most elaborate system of ritual, which 
requires, in most instances, much self-denial 
and careful observance on the part of the 
mourners. We were astonished to find 
a strong analogy to the Jewish Scape-goat, 
in laying the sins of the deceased on a 
young bull-calf, who having been branded 
with the symbol of the deity is turned 
adrift into the world, is considered sacred, 
is permitted to wander unmolested, and 
even to graze in cultivated fields. In all 
cerenionies Brahmins play a conspicuous 
part, and receive presents of money, food, 
clothes, and so on. Some ceremonies are 
exclusively performed by women, which 
have reference principally to the obtaining 
of a good husband ; to securing happy and 
fortunate children ; to avert such calami* 
ties as the loss of a husband, or children ; 
to procure long life, happiness, &c. Some 
of the ceremonies are really beautiful, and 
are even to European minds eminently 
suggfestive and symbolical ; others again 
appear foolish if not actually repulsive ; 
but we must, of course, make very great 
allowance for difference of education, feel- 
ing, and habits both of mind and body. 
Tl^ chapter concludes with a description of 
the various ceremonies practised by Maho- 
medans. As might be expected, these are 
rather more comprehensible to the unin- 
itiated than the Hindoo customs ; for 
instance^ the supplication of the Ka%i in 
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the marriage ceremony that the conplo 
may be a3 loying as Adam and Eve and 
Abraham and Sarah, remind tls forcibly 
of the very similar expression used by our 
own church. Still more analogous aro the 
words of the Koran recited by the mourn- 
ers at a funeral. In this ceremony, each 
person takes a little earth in his hand and 
says, We created you of earth, and return 
you to earth, and we shall raise you out of 
the earth on the day of resurrection/' At 
this point of the manual we must stop for 
the present, reserving the Land Tenures, 
Law of Inheritance, Trade, Agriculture, and 
Political and Revenue History, for review 
in our next number. 



ItER MAJESTTS PRIVY COUNCIL. 



[OcDH Case.] 
Arrangements acquiesced in from 1859 to 1870 — 
Power to revise cases settled by arbitration, or 
agreeifieyU. 

the proprietor of a certain village in B*s 
taluk in Oudh, earned it to be included in B's 
cabooleut. After the mutiny and the conse- 
quent confiscations and restorations, this village 
was, by the settlemeiU of 1859, annexed penna- 
uenily to B's taluk ; but B ivas to pay A the 
value of the village, above the Qovemment 
revenue, by way of nazurana. A acquiesced 
in this arrangement from 1859 to 1870, a7id 
then sued to be entered as a tikadar in the 
pervianenl settlement then being made. 

Held, that B having acquiesced in the arrange- 
ment for ten years, U was not easy to impugn 
it successfully ; that under Act XXVI of 1866 
cases disposed of by arbitration, or agreement 
of the parties, were not open to revision ; and 
iJiat substantial justice having been done^ there 
was no occasion to reverse three concurrent 
decisions, or to send the case bach for re- trial, 

Jadgment of the Lords of the J udicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Couocil on the appeal of 
Seth Seetaram and another v, Janki Perehad 
and another, from the Court of the Financial 
Commissioner of Oadh, delivered 19th February 
1874. 

Tresent, 

Sir Jahbs W. Colvile. 
Sir Barnes Peacock. 
Sir Montague E. Smith. 
Sir Robert P.. Collier. 

Sir Lawrence Peel. 



The appeal in this case is against the final 
order of the Financial Commissioner, who, upon 
special appeal, coniirmed the order passed by 
the settlement officer, Captain Toung, and an 
intermediate order of the Commissioner, Mr. 
Thompson, The question was, whether^ upon 
the permanent settlement of the taluk beloug- 
ing to the appellants, respondents, who were 
the plaintiffs in the suit, were entitled to be 
entered in the settlement papers as tikadars of 
the Monzah Nikara under the talukdars. 

It is clear^ so far as the facts appear upon 
this record, that this particular village did not 
originally form part of the appellants' taluk. 
It appears to have belonged to one Sheo Singh, 
who mortgaged it to the respondents. For the 
purposes of this appeal their lordships cannot 
enter into any qaestion of right which may be 
subsisting between Sheo Singh and the re- 
spondents. It must be taken that the respond- 
ents, as between them and the talukdars, 
were, before the village was brought into the 
taluk, the proprietors of it. By an arrange- 
ment not uncommon between the weak and the 
strong when Oudh was under native rule, the 
respondents, or those whom they represent, 
broaght their village within the talak of the 
appellants, and caused it to be included in their 
cabooleut. That they might have undone thi?>, 
and resumed their original right to settle for 
the village, in the course of the settlement 
which was begun immediately after the annexa- 
tion of Oudh, seems clear. And indeed the j udg- 
ment of the Deputy Commissioner in the sam- 
mary settlement proceedings, which will be here- 
after noticed j states as a fact^ that in Fusly 1264 
the plaintiff (being one of the respondents) was 
settled with separately. Then came the mutiny, 
and the proceedings of confiscation and resto- 
ration which took place aftei* the re-establish- 
ment of British rule. The effect of the latter 
may have been to annex the village perma- 
nently to the taluk ; but they did not deprive 
the respondents of the right to a sub-settle- 
ment, which is all that they now assert. Upon 
the summary ^settlement of 1859 that right 
came in question, and what I have stated as to 
the original acquisition by the taluk of the 
particular property seems to have been admitted 
by the ancestor of the present appellants. His 
plea stated : I admit that the estate belongs 
" to Sheo Singh, and plaintiff has taken it in 

mortgage, who deposited this estate in my 

taluka since Fasly 1255, and I remained in 
** possession of its cabooleut up to Fusly 1263." 
And the only case which he set up was that aa 
it had got into the taluka, he was, according 
to the present orders of the Government, entitled 
to keep it. It was, in fact, as much as saying; 
I have got another man's property, and I intend 
to keep it. That question was tried upon the 
summary settlement, and the settlement officer, 
after full consideration of the rights b( the 
parties, came to the conclasiou that the taMlt 
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dar's claim to absorb the whole proprietary 
rights of the village was invalid. He accord- 
ingly fixed the proportion above the Govern- 
nienfc revenue, which was to be paid by the 
respondents to the talukdars by way of naza- 
rana. The efiiect of this decision was the talak* 
dar got thafc nazarana, and the other parties 
gob or retained possession of their lands. 
That decision was confirmed by the Commis- 
sioner. It seems to have regulated the rights 
of the parties, and to have been acquiesced in 
by them from 1859 until 1870, when the re- 
spondents made this application to be entered 
as tikadars in the permanent settlement which 
was then in the course of being made in the 
district. The defence made to that application 
by the appellants is at page 8 ; and is thus stat- 
ed by the settlement officer : ** The proceedings 

alluded to are before me, and the defendants 
" are in Court ; they object to plaintifis being 
" recorded as permanent lessees, and quote 
" Act XXVI, and present circulars and rules 

in bar of the claim." The question then is 
whether this Act XXVI of 186(5 presents a bar 
to the claim. The settlement officer thought 
that under the peculiar circumstances of the 
case the summary settlement was conclusive. 
Tiie Commissioner affirmed that judgment ; 
and upon special appeal, the Financial Com- 
missioner overruled the objections which had 
been taken as the grounds for the special 
appeal ; and held that the acquiescence of the 
talukdars in the judgment of tbe Deputy Com- 
missioner, as confirmed by the Commissioner, 
for a number of years amounted to a tacit 
assent or recognition of the tenure. He also 
ruled that under the Circular Order No. 50 of 
1867, any application for the revision of tbe 
snmmai*y settlement should have been applied 
for within six months of the date of that cir- 
cular order. 

It has been strongly argued that this is 
wrong ; and that upon this application to be 
entered on the permanent settlement the whole 
burden of proof was thrown by Act XXVI of 
1866, and the rules contained in the schedule 
thereto, on the plaintiffi), and that they were 
bound under tbe second of those rales to prove 
their title ah initio. Their lordships are of 
opinion that the proceedings upon the sum- 
mary settlement do affi>rd pnmd facie evidence 
at least of the respondents' right. The only 
point which has, at all, pressed upon their lord- 
ships was whether there may not have been 
some miscarriage in the Courts below in treat- 
ing those proceedings as final and conclusive, 
and whether the other party may not have lost 
the right, to which he otherwise would have 
been entitled, of meeting that primd facie case. 
Upon general principles it is not easy to see 
how a title established by an adjudication be- 
tween the parties upon proceedings, however 
summary, could, after ten years* enjoyment of 
the property under that adjudication, have 



been successfully impugned. And, accordingly, 
the appellants* objections are almost entirely 
of a technical kind, and founded on the rales 
embbdied in Act XXVI of 1866. Now theft- 
lordships, always feel considerable difficnlty in 
dealing with these Oudh cases, and particu- 
larly with the effect of the circular orders and 
the rules which from time to time are laid 
down for the guidance of the Courts of that 
province, whose action is somewhat irregular. 
If Colonel Barrow is right in his view of the 
effect of the circular order quoted by him, 
then cadit qucesiio ; but if Mr. Arathoon, on 
the other hand, is correct in saying that that 
rule applies only to a decision under the per- 
manent settlement, or if the issuing of the cir- 
cular order were ultra vires, that particular 
ground of Colonel Barrow's decision would 
fail. Their lordships have to deal with a very 
stringent Act, and an Act which is said to be 
in its operation retrospective, and, therefore, 
one which ought to be construed very strictly. 
The 13th Rule is certainly not in terms limited 
to decisions upon claims preferred on the occa- 
sion of the permanent settlement. It says 
generally, " Cases in which claims to under- 
" proprietary rights have been disposed of 
" otherwise than in accordance with these rules 
" will be open to revision, but this rule will 
not apply to cases disposed of by arbitration 
" or by agreement of the parties." If it in- 
cludes a case in which a claim has been form- 
ally decided between the parties upon a sum- 
mary proceeding, and their lordships are not 
disposed to say that it does not, then it is 
difficult to say that the claim to the under- 
proprietary right was disposed of otherwise 
than in accordance with the imles, or that 
the plaintiffs did not, when before the settle- 
ment officer on tlie occasion of the summary 
settlement, give substantially all the proof of 
their title which by the second of those rules 
they are required to give. Nor are their lord- 
ships prepared to affirm that the Financial 
Commissioner of the day exceeded his authority 
when he issued the cii*calar order in question. 
Again, this case was of a special kind, the 
officer who made the summary settlement ex- 
pressly said that it would not be open to ques- 
tion afterwards ; the parties acquiesced in that 
for a considerable number of years, and it seems 
to fall within the spirit, if not within the letter, 
of the exception which embraces cases disposed 
of by arbitration or by agreement between the 
parties. Upon the whole, their lordships are 
strongly of opinion that substantial justice has 
been done in this case, and that they are not 
compelled by any of the formal objections 
which have been taken to reverse the concur- 
rent judgments of three Courts or to send the 
case back for re- trial. 

Their lordships must, therefore, humbly |ui- 
vise Her Majesty to affirm the judgment of the 
Court below, and to dismiss this appeal. 
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OFFICIAL PAPERS. 



To Collector, 
18th Marclr 1873, 
No. 192. 

From Collector, 
25th March 1873, 
No. 285. 



The Tbiputht Mohunt's claim to intirb 
area op holy hill. 

Proceedings of the Madras Government^ Revenue 
DejfaHment, 26th March 1874. 

Bead the following : — 

Proceedings of the Board of Revenue, dated 
13th May 1873, No. 782. 

Bead the following letter from G. BANBURY, 
Esq., Director of Revenue Settlement, to 
J. GROSE, Esq., Secretary to the Board of 
Revenue, dated Madras, 23rd April 1873, 
No. 767-29 

I HAVE the honour to request the Board's 
perusal of the accompany- 
ing copy of a letter from 
Mr. Rnndall and of the 
Acting Collector's reply 
thereto. It will be seen 
that the Mohunt of Tri- 
puthy now claims the right 
of possessing the entire 
area of the holy hill ; that the boundaries of 
Tirumalai, the village at the summit of the 
hill in which the pagoda is situated, have 
never been marked out ; that the case is, to a 
certain extent, pending before the Inara Com- 
missioner; and that the inhabitants of twelve 
villages at the foot of the hill plead their re- 
spective rights to possession of portions of the 
slopes, now all claimed by the Mohunt. 

2. As this is a case of some importance, as 
its I'emaining unsettled prevents our work from 
being closed, and as the matter is hardly likely 
to be settled by further correspondence in the 
ordinary course, I would suggest that one of 
the District Revenue offic^ers might perhaps 
be deputed to consider and report upon the 
Mohunt's present claims for the Board's orders. 
As Mr. Wilkinson, the Sub- Collector, an officer 
of standing and experience, is now doing the 
jummahbnudy of the Chittoor Taluk, the Board 
might ask him to take up this investigation in 
Chendragherry, the taluk adjoining, when his 
present task is completed. Mr. Rundall would, 
of course, fumiHh to the officer deputed any 
aid that we could afford. As soon as the ques- 
tion of the Mohunt's title to the entire hili has 
been settled, the rest of the task can be carried 
out by this department in due course. 

Enclosure ,No. 1. 

From C. RUNDALL, Esq., Deputy-Director 
of Revenue Settlement, Nelloro aftd North 
Arcot, to H. SBWELL, Esq., Acting Col- 
lector of North Arcot, dated 18th March 
1873, No. 192-84 

In my letter of 12th March 1872, No. 163-17, 
I brought to notice that the boundaries of the 



Tirumalai village, No. 32, of the Chendragherry 
Taluk, constituting Upper Trip u thy, or the 
plateau of the Triputhy hill, required to be 
defined ; and I requested, as there were no 
regularly constituted village-officers, that some 
Revenue subordinate might be nominated to 
point out the limits with the adjacent villages 
on the hill, and see that the area was correctly 
demarcated. In reply, I was informed by your 
office letter, No. 164, of 27th idem, that the 
Tahsildar of ChendragheiTy had been directed 
t;0 depute one of his Revenue Inspectors to 
attend for the purpose. Subsequently, by 
letter. No. 241, of 11th May, I was informed 
that the Mohunt strongly objected to any inter- 
ference of this department with the sacred 
hill, and you requested me to defer taking any 
steps to define the boundaries, until I heard 
from you again. 

2. On the 7th ultimo, by letter. No. 104-20, 
I inquired whether any final orders had been 
passed in the matter, and received a negative 
reply by docket. No. 12, of 10th idem. 

3. When recently at Triputhy, it appeared 
to me that the Mohunt's objections were to the 
demarcation of the tract of land brought to 

notice and reported on 
My letters of 19th in the letters marginally 
FebiTiary and 20th noted, and not to the defi- 
Septembcr 1872, nition of the boundaries 
Nos. 128-14 and that might exist on the 
667-52. hill; and, with the view 

of obtaining information, 
I directed a Head Classifier to ascertain of the 
Mohunt whether the objections raised extended 
to the marking of the said boundaries. This 
has elicited an expression of opinion on the 
Head Classifier's ^^^^ Mohunt, and 

Arzi, No. 16, dated the vernacular correspond- 
13th March 1873, matter, as 

with its enclosure. ?^^'«erated margmally, 
Mohunt's Arzi, « ^-^cbsed for perusal. 
. F.(^ H.fpri l.qfh The return of the same, 
when done with, is re- 
quested. 



No. 56, dated 13th 
March 1873 



4. It now appears that the Mohunt puts for- 
ward a claim to the whole of the Tirumalai vil- 
lage as belonging to the Triputhy Devastanum. 
I conclude, and assert that there is no occasion 
to mark any boundaries, as none exist; and, 
moreover, that the line already marked round 
the base of the hill defines the limits and rights 
of the adjacent villagers. 

5. The first question Is whether the right 
and title to the whole area of Upper Tnpnthy 
or the Tirumalai village, which the Mohunt 
thus assumes and contests to be invested in the 
Trustees of the pagoda, is valid and needs be 
recognized or otherwise. Apparently, Tiruma- 
lai has heretofore been always regarded as a 
Government village, and at the time of the 
Paimash was left nnmeasored, and, therefore^ 
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had no recorded area. lb is to be inferred from 
the Mohant*s letter that it was not raeasnred 
by reason of objections formerly preferred by 
his predecessor in office or others connected 
with the pagoda. It occars to me that, bad 
the Trustees of the pagoda any valid right or 
titlo to the whole village as now asserted, they 
would not have failed to prefer the same before 
the Inam Commissioner; for they were well 
acquainted with the scope and inquiries of the 
Inam Commission, as several valuable grants of 
inam land are attached to, and belong to the 
pagoda. Again, they would surely have 
brought their claim forward then. Exception 
was taken to the enjoyment of the tamarind 
gardens in Upper Triputhy referred to in the 
correspondence specified above at paragraph 8, 
which ha« seemingly been submitted to the 
Board for the orders of the Inam Commis- 
sioner. As I am not aware that any such 
claim had hitherto been preferred, I conclude 
that none has been ; but you will be conver- 
sant with the same if any had been put forth. 

6. In dealing with the question of the Tiru- 
malai village, therefore, I have the honour to 
inquire whether the pretensions of the Mohunt 
require to be recognized or ignored by this 
department. 

7. It is of little use asserting, as the Mohunt 
does, that there are no boundaries to define on 
the hill, and that the line marked round the 
base of the hill defines the right of the adja- 
cent villages (some twelve in number) ; for 

~ that line was marked by this department solely 
for survey purposes. On the other hand, the 
adjacent villagers claim the actual boundary of 
their villages to run up and extend some dis- 
tance more or less up the hill ; and the claim 
appearing good must necessarily be inquired 
into and disposed of on its merits. The actual 
settlement of the boundary cannot be over- 
come ; and, as it had been in abeyance for 
upwards of one year, I request I may be per- 
mitted to arrange for its being proceeded with 
as soon as you may answer the q«ery contained 
in the preceding paragittpb. 

8. Care will, of course, be taken that the 
hill is not invaded by others than those who 
have a perfect right to frequent the sacred 
locality. 

As a rule, the boundaries are at the edge of 
the hill, and a very considerable distance from 
Upper Triputhy Proper. 

9. Should the claim of the Mohunt require 
to be ignored, it will be advisable that some 
Revenue subordinate should be deputed to 
point out the claims, and look after ihe inter- 
ests of the Timmalai village in the settlement 
that must necessarily be made in the case of 
each adjoining village. Should you deem it 
desirable, a representative of the Mohunt might 
be associated with the Reyenue subordinatei 



merely as the representative of a par^ or 
occupant interested in the settlement of the 
boundaries of the village of Tirumalai, but not 
as the iuamdar or possessor of the whole vil- 
lage. 

10. In the scheme for amalgamating the 
villages for the Chendragherry Taluk, recently 
approved by the Board of Revenue, Proceei 
ings, No. 168, dated 7th February, Tirumalai 
was inserted in Statement No. 2 to be amalga- 
mated with Triputhy, the village below the 
hill ; and by paragraph 6 of the Proceedings, 
sanction is accorded to the transfer. Tirumalai, 
therefore, requires to be demarcated as one 
village with Triputhy, unless these fresh claims 
render a reconsideration of the question desir- 
able. 

Memorandum from H. SBWBLL, Esq., Acting 
Collector of North Arcot, to 0. RUNDALL, 
Esq., Deputy Director of Bev^ue Settle- 
ment, Nellore and North Aroot, dated 25th 
March 1873, No. 285. 

In returning the enclosures of the above 
letter, informs that the question of demarcating 
the Triputhy hill is in correspondence between 
this office and the Inam Commissioner, and that 
the undersigned is at present unable to give bia 
opinion on Uie snbjecl, until it ia finally disposed 
of by the Inam Commissioner. 

(Signed) H. SEWELL, 

Oollectorl 

(True Copies.) 
(Signed) G. BANBURY, 
Director of Bevenue Settlement, 

Referred for the observation of the Inam 
Commissioner. 

Proceedings of the Board of Revenue, dated 
5th June 1873, No. 945. 

Read Proceedings of the Board of Bevenue, 
dated 13th May 1873, No. 782. 

Read the following Official Memorandum from 
W. ROBINSON, Esq., Inam Commissioner, 
to J. GROSE, Esq., Secretary to the Board 
of Revenue, dated Madras, 29th May 1873, 
No. 278 

The Inam Commissioner concurs with the 
Director of Revenue Settlement that the Tri- 
puthy Mohunt's claims, which have been long 
pending in this office likewise, should form the 
subject of an early local inquu'y. So lately 
as the 3rd February last, the Collector was 
requested to send an early report, but has not 
yet done bo. 

2. The Inam Commission accepts Mr. Bau- 
bnrry's proposal that Mr. Wilkinson flhould 

2 
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conduct the inquiry, and proposes to transfer 
to him the correspondence in this office. 

Communicated to the Collector of North 
Arcot, who will direct the Sab-Collector to 
investigate the matter in person and report 
as soon as possible. 

Proceedings of the Board of Revenue, dated 
20th February 1874, No. 385. 

Read again Board's Proceedings, dated 13th 
May 1873, No. 782, and 5th June l873, 
1^0. 945. 

Read the following papers : — 

From W. S. WHITESIDE, Esq., Collector, 
North Arcot, to H. E. STOKES, Esq., Acting 
Secretary to the Board of Revenue, dated 
Cbifctoor, ?9fch September 1873, No. 617. 

Adverting to the Proceedings of the Board, 
dated 5th June 1873, No. 945, I have the 
honour to forward copy of Mr. Wilkinson's 
report, dated 10th instant. No. 395, together 
with the original enclosures received therewith, 
being the statements of witnesses recorded by 
him, the documents filed by the Mohunt and 
by the Tahsildar of Chendragherry on behalf of 
Government. 

2. The report deals so folly with the ques- 
tion at issue, viz., the ownership of the hill 
and the forests thereon claimed by the Mohunt, 
that I do not feel called upon to reiterate the 
facts stated by Mr. Wilkinson, to whom the 
inquiry was specially referred by the Board. 

3. After a careful perusal of the report and 
the papers upon which it is based, I can come 
to no other conclusion than that arrived at by 
Mr. Wilkinson, that the Mohunt has failed to 
establish his claim or right to the hill and the 
forests, except to a small portion of the jungles 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the temple 
at Upper Triputhy. 

4, On the other hand, from the evidence 
adduced by the Mohunt and by that offered by 
the Chendragherry Tahsildar, it is abundantly 
clear that the Government have, up to the 
date of the claim, treated the hill and the 
jungles as their own property, and have, in 
proof thereof, exercised acts of ownership quite 
inconsistent with the exclusive possession now 
Qlaimed by the Mohunt. The Government 
right is, however, subject to certain rights of 
V&ja upon the hill leading to the temple and 
of the lands claimed as inam by the Agent 
find Manager of Galigoparam. 

5, These and other rights of similar nature 
should, I agree with Mr. Wilkinson, be recog- 
pized by the Government when they formally 
assert their right in supersession of that set 
lip by the Mohunt, 



0. Mr. Wilkinson, in paragraph 23, alludes 
to an order, marked S, of the Anting Collector, 
Mr. Sewell, dated 22nd May 1873, No. 170, 
as the first and only document which at all 
distinctly recognizes the Mohunfs right to the 
forests on the Tiramalai hill. 

7. This order was is.sued upon a reference 
by Nummiah Chetty who was then acting as 
Tahsildar of Chendragherry, and who had had 
bat a few days* experience of the taluk when he 
wrote his report. 

8. The report itself is very carelessly word- 
ed, and,^ although it professes to treat of the 
forests in general upon the Tirnmalai hill, 
refers specially f^o a certain order of the late 
Assistant Collector, Mr. Sewell, No. 109, dated 
19th April 1872, who, on his own responsibi- 
lity, and without reference of any kind to this 
oflBce, and upon the evidence of a few witnesses 
who are the sei-?rants of the Mohunt, directed 
that a portion of the forests in question within 
certain boundaries, which he specified in that 
order having been granted to the temple by 
a former Poligar of Mamandoor (since resnmed). 
and used by the temple for its own purposes, 
should not be interfered with. 

9. This order, to which Mr. Wilkinson 
alludes in paragraph 52 of his report, was 
issued without, as I have stated, any reference 
or notice to this office; and the Tahsildar 
having referred to it in his Arzi as if it sop- 
ported the Mohunt's claim to the whole forests, 
the^ Acting Collector declined to interfere, and 
desired the party who wanted wood from the 
Tirnmalai forest to make his own arrano-ementa 
with the Mohunt. ° 

10. At the tinoe this order was issned, 
neither I nor my Sheristadar was in the dis- 
trict. We were both absent on leave, and our 
successors were new. The Acting Sheristadar, 
moreover, was at the time absent at Ami on 
jummahbundy bnsiness, and the Arzi was read 
by the Vernacular Head Clerk, Narainasawmi 
Mudali, who prepared the Takeed according to 
Mr. H. Sewell's English order recorded on the 
Tahsildar*s Arzi. I am not prepared to impnto 
any bad faith to the Head Clerk who was 
possibly unaware of the existence of the claim 
by the Mohunt. 

11. The whole thing is the result of mis- 
apprehension from the beginning to end. The 
Mohunt, cannot, of course, be allowed to take 
advantage of this order, which was passed long 
after the date of his claim, and only a few weeks 
before the inquiry commenced. 

12. I have called upon the Tahsildar, Nam- 
miah Chetty, to report what he meant by writ- 
ing his Arzi about the Tirnmalai forests in 
general, and relying in support of his argu- 
ment on the Assistant Collector's order, which 
only treated of a particular portion thei'eof. 
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When lii^ reply is received, I will send it to the 
IBoard if necessary. 

1 3. It is also worthy of note that nd, copy 
of the Assistant Collector's order, or of the 
correspondence wliich gave rise to it, was for- 
warded along with the Tahsildar*s Arzi. It is 
much to be regretted that the Assistant^ Mr. 
R. Sewell, should have taken it on himself to 
dispose hastily, and without reference to me, 
of so very important a matter as the Mohnnt.'a 
claim to valuable forests on the Triputhy 
hills; for, the Board will perceive, it was the 
fact of such an order liaving been issued that 
enabled the Acting Tahsildar to address his 
Arzi to the late Acting Collector, Mr. H. Sewell, 
and which induced that gentleman to issue the 
Takeed on which the Mohunt|^w lays so much 
stress. 

14. The documents in this case will bo sent 
in a box by rail, as per enclosed list; 

Enclosure No. 1. 

From F. WILKINSON, Esq., Acting Sub- 
Collector of Salem, to W. S. WHITESIDE, 
EbQ., Collector of North Arcot, dated Oos- 
soor, 10th September 1873, No. 395. 

I have the honour to submit the report caLlled 
for in Proceedings of Board of Revenue, *dated 
5th June 1873, No. 945. In the docket on the 
above Proceedings, it is stated that I am deput- / 
ed to investigate and settle the boundary-dis- 
pute between Tirumalai village at the summit 
uf the Triputhy hill and villages at foot of 
the hiil; but in the letter of the Director of 
Revenue Settlement (in Proceedings, Board of 
Revenue, dated 13th May 1873, No. 782), which 
gave occasion to this investigation, the point 
which it is suggested I should be directed to 
report on is the claim of the Mohunt to the 
whole area of the Triputhy hill. The two 
questions are so intimately connected that I 
have thought it best to report on the whole 
subject and not to confine my«elf merely to 
defining the boundaries of the Government vil- 
lages at the foot of the hill. 

2. I enclose a precis of the correspondence 

on the subject of Triputhy 
Marked A A. hill, which has taken phice 
Marked BB. between the Inam Oora- 
missionerand theOollector, 
as well as between the Collector and the Deputy 
Director of Revenue Settlement. 

3. Before commencing my report on the 
Mohunt's claims, a brief description of the hill 
may not be out of place, and will serve to 
render some parts of the report more intelligible. 
The range of hills on which the celebrated Tri- 
puthy pagoda stands are situated in the north- 
east corner of the Chendragherry Taluk. The 
ascent commences at tho Adipadigoparam or 



portal, which is about half a mile distant from 
Lower Triputhy, Beyond this goparam, none 
but Hindoos are allowed to proceed. At the 
summit of the slope stands the Galigoparam or 
portal where a light is kept burning every 
J light. The distance from here to Up pet 
Triputhy is six miles. The road or path 
which passes through scrub-jungles, and is in 
many places very precipitous is paved with 
stone. There are mantapams and halting places 
at different intervals. The road, mantapamSj 
&c.i are in indiflferent repair. 

4. About half way between the Galigoparanl 
and Upper Triputhy, there is a fine well, said 
to have been sunk by one of the predecessors 
of the Mohunt. Adjoining it is a mattam and 
a tope containing fruit-trees which is kept up 
by the Mohunt himself. This tope is not 
entered in the list submitted by the Tahsildar 
of Chendragherry to the Inam Commissioner. 
I was told that the produce is devoted to char- 
itable purposes, though the tope is not conneot- 
ed with tho Devastanam. Its extent is said to 
be about fifty cawnies. 

5. Tlie village of Tirumalai or Up]f>er Tri- 
puthy lies in a hollow, surrounded by hills on 
every side, but the east or south-eaist. In the 
centre is the great temple with its gilded dome» 
Round the temple runs a broad street, along 
which the c^r is dmgged. Facirig the street 
are a large number of mattams and chuttrumi 
belonging to different Zeminda^rs and private 
individuals. These mattams are let out to pil- 
grims during the festivals, and are a source of 
profit to their proprietors. At the back of the 
mattams and chuttrums are topes containing 
jack, orange, plaintain, mango, and other fruit- 
trees. On t he south- west on the path leading 
to Chendragherry is a fine tank from which the 
topes are watered. 

(>. Beyond tho topes is jungle. I did not 
observe many largo trees in the jungle immedi- 
ately round Upper Triputhy, but there is abund- 
ance of firewood. 

7. There are four roads or paths from Up- 
per Triputhy : tho most frequented path is the 
one which leads to Lower Triputhy, passing 
through the Galigoparam ; another path leads 
to Chendragherry ; a third to Balapalli ; and a 
fourth to the tirtbams or water- falk. 

8. I received tlie correspondence referred to 
in the second para;graph on the 4th August, 
commenced my inquiry on the 8th, and con- 
cluded it on the 18th idem. The Peishcar (or 
Sheristadar, the real Manager of the Devasta- 
nam I was told) who appeared on behalf of the 
Mohunt filed twenty-nine documents and exa- 
mined twenty-two witnesses. The Tahsildar 
of Chendragherry, who appeared on behalf of 
Government, put in eleven documentfii and exi)^ 
piincd ten witnesses. 
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9. From the written statement (marked X) 
put in hj the Peishcar, it appears that the 
Mohnnt claims the whole of the range of hills 
on which the Tnpnthy pagoda stands. He 
fitates that the hill is known by two names : 
Tirnmalai Konda and Narajana Paravatam. 
This statement is incorrect". Daring the whole 
of the inquiry the hill was never once alluded 
to by the latter name, which is the name given 
to one of the small hills which bound the valley 
in which Upper Triputhy lies. 

10. The Peishcar goes on to say that the 
lands and other possessions attached to the tem- 
ple were never subjected to pymaish, but have 
always been permitted to be enjoyed free. This 
is begging the whole question. *He has first to 
show that the lands were attached to the tem- 
ple. What he evidently means is that, as in the 
pymaish accounts, the only entry for the Tirn- 
malai village is " Tirnmalai Revenue No. 32," 
and no extent or boundaries are given, it must 
be concluded that the village belonged to the 
temple. The real reasons why the hill was not 
pymaished appear to have been two : first, it is 
coverd with dense and in many places impene- 
trable jungle ; and, secondly, none of it is culti- 
vated. These are the reasons assigned in a 
document put in by the Peishcar himself, and 
mai'ked U. Moreover, the fourth witness (pro- 
duced by the Tahsildar), who was Curnum of 
Lower Triputhy from 1829 to 1840, deposes : 
"Wo pymaish was made of the Tirumalai hill 
when the Mamandoor Polliem was resumed by 
Government, because the Pymaishdar reported 
that the jungle was too dense for survey opera- 
tions, and that survey was unnecessary as there 
was no cultivation." Presumably for these 
same reasons in many other villages in the 
Chendragherry Taluk the hills are not entered 
in the pymaish accounts. 

11. The Peishcar ends by saying that he is 
prepared to establish the rights of the Devas- 
tanam by Sashanams and other documents 
Not one Sashanam was filed, and the only one 
I heard of is noticed in paragraph 40 of this 
report. 

12. I now proceed to notice the documents 
filed in support of his claim. A is a cowle 
addressed to all kavalgars, archakams, &c., at 
Triputhy, and assures them that all inams and 
such religious rites as are connected with the 
establishment of the pagoda shall be continued 
without interruption in conformity to long 
established custom, and that only those castes 
hitherto admitted on the hill will, in future, 
bo allowed that indulgence. It is dated 9lh 
September 1801, and is signed by Mri Stratton. 
I would call attention to one point in this cowle, 
viz., the mention of inams which are to be 
continued. The Peishcar states that all these 
inams (enumerated in an Appendix to Mr. 
Stratton's report marked B) were enfranchised 
by the luam Coraniissionor, and that he held a 



Vakalut on behalf of the Mohnnt daring the 
inam inquiry. He also admits that no applica- 
tion was made by the Mohnnt to enfranchise 
the Tirumalai village or hill. 

13. The next document, filed by the Mohnnt, 
is a report* on the Triputhy 
•Dated 81st Janu- pagoda by the Collector, 
ary 1803. Mr. Stratton, who states 

- that it is his intention to 
define the sources of revenue from the Triputhy 
pagoda. These he classes under four heads; 
first, oblations ; second, presents; third, receipts, 
such OS money paid by devotees for seeing the 
idol washed, dressed, Ac, and for seeing the 
different processions ; and fourth, certain farms 
or licenses, such as the farm of selling sweet- 
meats which have been offered to the idol, and 
the tax on barbers. He states that the revenues 
of the pagoda have ever been considered the 
right of the Sircar. In one of the appendices 
to his report, Mr. Stratton gives a list of the 
inam villages below the hill enjoyed by Brah- 
mins and others attached to the Triputhy 
pagoda. Mr. Stratton nowhere alludes to the 
hill as attached to the pagoda as an inam, nor 
18 the Galigoparam inam (of which more here- 
after) entered in the Appendix. 

14. The Peishcar laid great stress on the 
2ud paragraph of Mr. Stratton 's report which, 
m his opinion, proved that Mr. Strafton con- 
sidered the Adipadigoparam as rtue of the 
boundaries of the sacred hill, and that the hill 
was the Hindoo pujah stalarn. All that Mr. 
Stratton says is that all other castes but 
Hindoos, are restricted from passing the Adi- 
padigoparam, and that in such veneration is 
the lull held that pilgrims prostrate themselves 
on obtaining the first sight of the range. How 
this can be supposed to mean that the whole 
range of hills was attached to the pagoda I fail 
to see. 

15. Document C, a sheet of the Ordnance 
Map, is noticed below in paragraph 45. The 
Peishcar argues that the entry, The sacred 
hills of Triputhy,'' belongs to the god, i. e., 
IS attached to the temple. 

n oio . * Snnnud granted on the 10th July 
1843 to the Mohunt of Hatteram mattara at 
Tirumalai and Triputhy. In it the Mohunt is 
mformed^ that the Tahsildar has been ordered 
to give him possession of nineteen pagodas and 
the temples appertaining thereto, as well as 
personal property, such as locks, keys, &c. of 
the several pagodas. The villages and lands 
enjoyed by the worshippers,, priests, and Jey- 
angars (those mentioned in the Appendix of 
Mr. Stratton's report) are mentioned, but there 
is no allusion to any land as attached to the 
pagoda, and nothing is said about the hill and 
thejungle thereon. From the date of this Snnnud 
all connection of Government with the Devas- 
tauam ceased, and surely, if the Government 
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of that day had intended that a VHlaable jangle 
tract of 100 to 150 sqaare miles should be 
alienated and handed over to the Devastanam, 
some mention of it would have been made in 
this Sunnud. All that was given up to the 
Mohunt was the nineteen pagodas and temples 
attached thei*eto, and Government evidently 
reserved to themselves the hill with its exten- 
sive jungles. 

17. E is a Khftt nddressed to the Mohnnt 
by the Collector, Mr. Bonrdillon, on the 28th 
August 1848, informing him that the Tahsildar 
has been directed neither to measure nor to 
impose any rent on the flower gardens at 
Upper Triputhy, inasmuch as they are exclu- 
sively in the enjoyment of the temple, and 
h.ive not paid rcnb to Government for many 
years. (The Arzi of the Tahsildar on which 
this Khat was founded is marked P. It calls 
for no remark). On this I would observe that 
Mr. Bourdillon speaks of the topes in Upper 
Triputhy as mere flower gardens, whereas, on 
my inspection, I found that they contained 
valuable ff'uit trees and few or no flowers. 
Again, he says, their produce is exclusively 
enjoyed by the temple, whereas it is in evi- 
dence that only part of the produce is devoted 
to the temple, and part is appropriated by the 
proprietors themselves. It is evident, there- 
fore, that the information on which Mr. Bour- 
dillon acted was not strictly correct. 

18. F is an Arzi addressed to the Mohunt 
by the Tahsildar of Chendragherry in 1862, 
informing him that the Tahsildar has no objec- 
tion to the Mohunt making arrangements for 
the safety of the pilgrims coming from Chen* 
dragherry by clearing jungle and keeping kat- 
tubadi peons. The only way in which this 
bears on the inquiry is this : it shows that in 
1862 the Mohunt thought it necessary to obtain 
the sanction of the Government oflScials before 
clearing the jungle on the sides of the path. 
G is an Arzi from the Triputhy Sub-Magistrate 
to the same efiect, with reference to the Bala* 
palli ghaut;. 

19. H is a Khat addressed to the Mohnnt 
by the Collector in 1871, requesting him to 
issue the necessary orders permitting the con- 
tractor who had undertaken the repair of the 
** Veikalu mantapsm" to take earth for burn- 
ing bricks at a reasonable distance from Upper 
Triputhy. The Mohunt construes an act of 
politeness on the part of Mr. J. D. Robinson 
as an admission by him of the Mohunt's right 
to the Triputhy hill. The reason permission 
was asked was probably the vicinity of the 
brick-kiln to the temple. The document mark- 
ed I is merely an estimate for the repair of the 
said mantapam. 

20. The documeniq marked J, J, will bo 
noticed further on. So far from establishing 
the Mohunt's claim, they go to show that ho 



never enjoyed more than a very limited portion 
of the jungle, and that in the immediate vicinity 
of the temple. 

21. The documents marked K, L, M, N, 
and are acconntfl for Foslies 1251, 1252, 
1254, 1257, and 1258, filed by the Mohunt to 
show that in those years he leased out the 
soapnuts on the hill. The Devastanam was 
not handed over to the Mohunt till Fusly 1253, 
and while it was under Government no separate 
accounts were kept of the Devastanam and 
Government revenues. To show, however, 
that the Mohnnt had nothing to do with leasing 
out the soapnut trees before Fusly 1256, it is 
only necessary to consult the entry in the ac- 
counts for Fusly 1252, in which it is expressly 
entered that the value of 5 mannds of soap- 
nuts had been taken for the use of the pagoda, 
and the remaining 25 maunds sold by Govern- 
ment at 1|^ Rupees per mannd. In Fusly 
1254 the entry is " purchase of soapnut, Rupees 
8-10-0.^ This is no evidence for a lease. From 
the account* for Fuslies 1257 and 1 258 it appears 
that a certain sum was realized by the lease of 
soapnuts in Fuslies 1256 and 1267, and credited 
to the Devastanam. This poiut will be explain- 
ed further on. 

22. Q is a report submitted by the Tahsil- 
dar to the Assistant Collector on an applica- 
tion made by one Subba Rao for 15 cawnies 
of laud on the hill, at 4 Annas per cawny. 
The Assistant Collector (R) rejected the appli- 
cation, on the ground that "Mr. Bourdillon 
had, in 1848, directed that the lands should be 
reserved for charitable purposes.'* It is evident 
that the Assistant Collector never read Mr. 
Bonrdillon's order of 1848. 

23. ^ is a Takeed to the Tahsildar directing 
him to inform the party who had contracted to 
repair the Mysore Rajah's chuttrnm that the 
permission of the Mohunt should be obtained 
before he began to cut wood in the jungles on 
the hill. This is the first and only intimation 
we have of the Mohunt's right to the jungle 
on the hill. The order was issued by the 
Acting Collector, Mr. Sewell, on May last, at 
which time a peon of the Forest Department 
was stationed on the hill to prevent unauthor- 
ized felling of timber. T is a report of no 
value by a Revenue Inspector, dated 10th 
April 1873. 

24. U is an Arzi addros.«!ed to the Collector 
by the Tahsildar of Chendraghen-y, furnishing 
certain information required by the Inam Com- 
missioner. The Tahsildar reports that the 
extent of the hill cannot be accurately ascer- 
tained, as no pymaish was made on account of 
the jungle, that " the Mohunt is unable to givo 
the exact extent claimed by him, but thinks it 
is about 100 to 150 square miles," whereas 
the Revenue Inspector estimates that the ex- 
tent of land in enjoyment of the temple is 
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aboufe 40 square miles. The Talisildar stated 
that tlie exteufc of laud occupied by topes was 
78 acres, that there was no other cultivation on 
the hill, and that no assessment was levied on 
ihe topes. From this it will be observed tliat 
in April last the Mohunt had not made up his 
mind as to how much of the hill he should 
claim. 

25. I now come to the witnesses, many of 
whom are the servants of the Mohunt or 
Devastauam. 

The points which the witnesses were culled 
to prove nppear to be the following : — 

(1.) To whom does the hill belong ? 

(2.) By whom has the right of cutting 
firewood and other wood in the jungles on the 
hill been enjoyed ? 

(3.) By whom have the fruits on the hill 
been gathered and enjoyed ? 

(4) To whom is rent paid by th« shop- 
keepers in Upper Triptlthy ? 

26. On the first point the witnesses assert 
that " the hill belongs to the Swami or god." 
Their reason for saying so is that as pilgrims 
visit the ten or fifteen different tirthams or 
water-falls, which are situated at some distsince 
from Upper Tripnthy, for the pui-pose of bath- 
ing, and as the repair of the road to these 
tirthams and the repair of the mantapams and 
shrines thereon is or should be executed by the 
Devastauam, therefore the hill belongs to the 
god. 

27. It is impossible to give the exact dis- 
tances of these water-fells from Upper Tri- 
puthy, as the witnesses* statements on this 
point are very conflicting. It appears that the 
distant tirthams or watei'-falls are visited once 
a year by the pilgrims. On these occasions 
people bathe in the pools, the puranas are read, 
and rice is distributed. One tirtham, by name 
Akasa gunga, is about a mile from Upper Tri- 
pnthy. Prom this the water in which the god 
is bathed is daily brought to the temple. 

28. The statement that the mantapams, &c., 
on the road to the tirthams are repaired by the 
Devastanam must be received with some modi- 
fication, as the Peishcar who has been in the 
service of the Devastauam twenty-four years 
deposes that since he has been Peishcar he has 
not known any money expended on repairs. If 
one may judge of their condition from that of 
the maniapams, &c., on the road from the 
Galigoparara to Upper Tripnthy, I should say 
that, though it was generally considered to be 
the duty of the Devastanam to repair these 
mantapams, little or no money had ever been 
expended on them. 

29« Be that as it may, the question remains 
whether, because once in a year pilgrims bathe 
in the pools at the foot of certain water-falls, 
all the jungle betwoea thpse water-falls and 



Upper Triputhy can be considered to belong 
to the Devastauam ; for this is the point urged 
by the Mohunt and his followers. 

SO. As far as I could ascertain from personal 
inquiry when at Upper Triputhy, all these 
tirthams are si^iated on the northern and 
eastern sides alone, and there are none on the 
south and west. If,^ therefore, the above argu- 
ment were good, it does not apply to the whole 
hill. 

31. Probably aware of thi?, some wihiesses 
were produced to speak to the actual bounda- 
ries. Their evidence on this point is of so 
much importance that I shall give it in fall. 
" 32. The first witness states that the Hindoo 
pujali stalam (tho place of Hindoo worship) 
begins from a tirtham named Strinivasa Pnsh- 
karanai (where are some feet of the god on a 
rock) about two miles from Balapalli on north-' 
east; that the eastern boundary of Tirumalai 
is Kirkambadi and Mamandoor, the western 
Nagapatla, Gopalapuram, and the Cuddapah 
frontier, and the southern the Adipadigojmram. 

33. Tho second witness says, the boundaries 
of ihe Tirumalai are, on east, Strinivasa Pnsh- 
karanai ; on west, RoUa-kanama ; on the north, 
Stris-alam. The fifth witness merely says, the 
boundaries of the temple are beyond the tir- 
thams. The ninth witness says, as the pilgrims 
go as far as the tirthams, which belong to the 
god, I should say they, i.e., the tirthams, are 
the boundaries of Tirumalai. 

34. The eleveifth witness says : " On the 
Balapalli side, Strinivasa Pushkaranai, and ofl 
the east, Tumbarkona, are tho boundaries of the 
hill which belongs to the god.'* The twelfth 
witness gives the following boundaries of the 
hill :— Kagapatla, Tumbarkona, Balapalli, and 
Kirkambadi. He adds, there are no boundary 
marks. 

35. The thirteenth witness gives tlie follow- 
ing as the boundaries " of the jungle:'* — ** On 
the west, Jandaipetro, a big rock on the top of 
the hill; on the north-west, GoUabratsa ; on 
north, Venkatagiri Rajah *8 chutfcrum; and on 
the east, Atimana Chcllama, an Ati tree, and 
a spring also on the top of the hill.*' These 
are the boundaries of the jungles; but he says 
he h card from his ancestors that the boundaries 
of the Devastanam were the barber's manta- 
pam on the top of the Chendragherry ghaut and 
Narayana Paravatam (one of the hills mention- 
ed in paragraph 5, as bounding an one side 
the valley in which Upper Triputhy lies). He 
adds that his ancestors told him that all that 
belonged to the Devastanam was the village of 
Upper Triputhy, the topes immediately round 
the village, and the jungle for about one mile 
all around. 

36. The only other witness who speaks to 
the boundaries is the seventeenth. He says, 

The Tirumalai hill belongs to tho god. Its 
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boundaries are Mamandoor, the feefc of the god 
near Balapulli, the Adipadigoparam, aud the 
Cliamala jungle. 

37. With reference to the statements of the 
first and seventeenth witnesses as to the feet of 
the god on a rock, it is admitted both bj the 
Peishcar and the seventeenth witness that these 
feet are to be found everywhere, and are no 
proof of a boundary. 

38. The remaining witnesses say they do 
not know if there ai*e any bonndaries, nor 
what they are, and one old gentleman of 
Beventy-eight pays, with the piety characteristic 
of his age, " there are no boundaries ; every- 
thing belongs to god.'* 

39. We liave now to compare the bounda- 
ries as given by those witnesses, conflicting as 
they are, with those claimed by the Mohnnt as 
8^t forth in his written statement (marked X) 
and in the Ordnance Map (marked C) which he 
files. 

40. The Mohunt in X says, the Triputhy 
hill is bounded on the west by the Sashanam 
put up at EiTabontalakona to mark the boun- 
dary between the Kirkambadi Polliem and 
THputhy. 

41. The Peishonr in his deposition says, " I 
lieard that this Sashanam was a stone on the 
hill, benring the image of Vishnu, and the word 
Tirumalai." If there is such a stone, it is 
strange that no witnesses could be produced 
who had seen it, and that none of the witnesses 
who speak of the boundaries say anything about 
this wonderful stone. I fancy it had its origin 
and existence in the Peishcar's fertile bi'ain. 
The Cnmums of the villages thereabouts have 
never heard of its existence. 

42. The Mohunt goes on to say, the Tri- 
puthy hill is bounded on the north (query, if it 
is the north, the Cuddapah frontier is on the 
north, the Cuddapah villages on south) by the 
demarcation stones placed by the S,ettlement 
Department at the foot of the hill to mark out 
the limits of Timmanaidi PolTiem, Triputhy, 
Puthupatla, and other villages, on the east and 
south by similar demarcation stones. 

43. Now, can anything be more absnrd than 
to claim as the boundaries of the Triputhy 
hill, — boundaries which the Mohnnt would 
have ns believed have been respected by Hin- 
doo and Mahomedan (governments for centu- 
ries, — certain stones placed about a year ago by 
the Settlement Department simply to facilitate 
the survey operations. Mr. Bundall, in a letter 
to me, dated 22nd July, says, " The line mark* 
ed along the foot of the hill, which the Mohnnt 
now asserts to be the true boundary of the hill, 
was made for survey purposes and the Head 
Classifier, by whom the said line was defined 
and cleared, deposes to the following effect : — 

We have fixed stones at the bottom of the 



bill to facilitate the survey, as they mark jun- 
ple and cultivation differently in their plans. 
There was never any idea of this being a boun- 
dary line. The big stones in brick and chunam 
were put down for triangnlation.** 

44. This disposes of the Mohunt's claims to 
have the stones put down for tri angulation, 
regarded as the boundaries of the hill, and 
when I come to examine the boundaries of the 
Government villages according to the pymaish 
accounts, it will be seen that they extend a 
considerable distjince beyond the said stones. 

45.1 In the Ordnance Map the hill is marked 
as " Tirroo Mally, the sacred hills of Tripnthy." 
Strinivasa Pnshkaranai, mentioned as a boun- 
dary by some of the witnesses, is entered as a 
village beyond the slopes of the hill. Maman- 
door, Kirkambadi, and Nagapatln, are a con- 
siderable distance from the foot of the hiH. 
Tumburkona is apparently entered as the name 
of a river, and is also at some distance from 
the Tirroo Mally. So far, then, from the plan 
C supporting the pretensions of the Mohunt, 
and the boundaries of the Tirumalai hill as 
given by himself or his witnesses, it, in my 
opinion, goes to show that they are unfounded, 
and that no reliance can be placed on the loose 
and inaccurate statements of the witnesses. 

46. We now come to the second point for 
which witnesses were called, viz., to prove that 
the Mohunt has always possessed and exercised 
the right of cutting firewood and wood for the 
repair of the car, 3bc., on any part of the hill. 
The evidence on this point is most contradic- 
tory and unsatisfactory. Some cooks of the 
temple were produced, who deposed that fire- 
wood was cut at a distance of three or four 
miles from tho temple. Other witnesses said 
when wood was required for the car it was 
brought from Tumburkona and distant jun- 
gles ; none of the witnesses had seen traces 
of its having been cut. On the contiwy, 
the first witness, one of. the most influen- 
tial followers of tho Mohunt, says, " Fire- 
wood is brought to the Devastanam from a 
distance of two miles. Twenty years ago wood 
was brought from a distance of six miles to 
construct a new car and the second witness, 
also a man of position, says, " The wood for 
the repair of the car was cut in the jnngle 
close to Upper Triputhy, and part was brought 
fi'om Madras." 

47. Had wood been cut at Tumburkona 
and other distant jungles, it would surely have 
been easy to produce the persons who had 
felled the jungles, or the carpenters who had 
worked up tho rough wood for the car. 
Instead of that, one or two cooks, a temple 
monigar, and others are brought forward to 
say they have seen wood being brought from 
a distance, but they cannot say where it was 
cut nor when, I cannot place any reliance om 
their vague statements; and think Ulie Mohunt 
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has entirely failed to show that he has ever 
exercised a riglit of catting wood where he 
liked. The Peishcar admits that the jungles 
on the hill have never been leased out by the 
Mohunt ; that he has never issued licenses for 
cutting wood, nor maintained any establish- 
ment for the protection of the jangles. Is it 
to be supposed that, if the Mohunt had ever 
imagined that the whole of the jungle on the 
bill was attached to the Devastanam, he would 
have taken no steps towards protecting such a 
maguiBceut property and realizing a revenue 
therefrom ? 

48. A few witnesses only were called to say 
that all the fruits found in the jungles on the 
hill are used for the god. When one considers 
that the whole of the hill, the area of which 
may be estimated at 100 to 150 square miles is 
covered with jangle, the bare statement of five 
witnesses (two of whom are mere shop-keepers), 
that all the fruits, the produce of the jungles, 
are enjoyed by the Devastanam, cannot be con- 
sidered of any valae. The Poligar of Maman- 
door, on the other hand, states that, until his 
Polliem was resumed by Government, he, as his 
ancestors before him had done, granted leases 
for the honey, wax, kadukai, and other fruits 
on the hill, and the other witnesses called by 
the Tahsildar state that after the resumption 
Government continued to grant such leases. 
Of this, however, the Takaildar could pro- 
duce no proof from his records. The fourth 
witness produced the accounts mentioned in 
paragraph 21 to prove that tho Mohunt had 
exercised the right of leasing out the soapnuts. 
This point was commented on there, and will 
be noticed again when I come to the evidence 
adduced by the Tahsildar. 

49. Three witnesses were called to depose 
to the fourth point, and documents marked V, 
VI, V2, and W, were put in to prove that rent 
for shops at Upper Triputhy had been paid to 
the Mohunt. The. twenty- first witness admit- 
ted that W was a genuine document executed 
by his father. This document was executed 
in 1858, and the executor bind^ himself to 
pay Rupees 4 per annum for a portion of a 
mantapam used by him as a shop. The other 
three docnmehts were repudiated by the wit- 
nesses, and there is nothing to show that they 
are genuine. 

60. I have now noticed the whole of the 
evidence, oral and documentary, adduced by 
the Mohunt in support of his claim, and pro- 
ceed to examine the points adduoed by the 
Tahsildar contra. 

51. The Tahsildar of Chendragherry advanc- 
ed the following objections to the claim of the 
Mohunt to the whole of the Triputhy hills : — 



1K1 ^ A S'^^d is in existence by which 
151 odd cawnies of land on the summit of the 
hill are granted a^ay not to the temple but to 
the Inamdar of the Galigoparam. 

(3.) Government have always retained 
the nght of leasing out the soapnut trees in the 
jungle round Upper Triputhy. 

^ (4.) Since 1860 Government have levied 
seigniorage on all wood cut on the Triputhy 

• vS^') Government formerly exercised the 
right of granting leases for certam quarries ob 
the hill. ^ 

(6.) The pymaish accounts show that the 
boundaries of the Government villages at the 
foot of the hill extend up the slopes far beyond 
the Jme cut by the Demarcation Department 
for survey purposes, and which is now claimed 
by the Mohunt as a boundary line. 

.(7.) In one village, viz., Timminaidn- 
palayam, land on the summit of the hill is 
held on pnttah, and waste land is entered in 
the accounts as assessed. 



(1.) A former Poligar of Mamandoor 
granted 2 square miles of jungle for the use 
of the tmple. 



52. It appears that in 1872 a complaint 
was made by the Poligar of Mamandoor that 
licenses had been issued by the Monigar of 
Lower Triputhy for felling wood in the jungle 
of Gopalapuram. which jungle is situated in 
the vicinity of Upper Triputhy, and was, he 
asserted, granted by his ancestors to the temple. 
An inquiry was held by a Revenue Inspector, 
depositions and a Mahazamamah were taken 
from people who knew the jungle?, and a report 
submitted. Thereupon, on the 19th April 1872, 
the Assistant Collector issued a Takeed (mark- 
ed J, put in by the Mohunt in support of his 
qlaim) to the following effect :— " The Gopala- 
puram jungle does not form a portion of that 
given in endowment to the temple. The jungle 
granted by the Poligar to the temple is situated 
within the following limits Narayana Para- 
vatam on west> Papavinasana tirtham on north, 
Vykunta tirtham on east, and Muggubhavi on 
south. The jungle in question shall continue 
to be enjoyed exclusively by the temple free from 
all interference." A copy of this Takeed was 
furnished to the Mohunt with Khat marked J, 
but from that day to this he has never made 
any appeal against, or objeption to, thii decision 
of the Assistant Collector. He haa tacitly 
Admitted that the decision is right, that a 
fifrant was made by the Mamandoor Poligar, 
and that he was not entitled to anything 
beyond the above limits. I may add that in the 
inquiry held by the Revenue Inspector, the 
records of which I have perused, it was cleai-ly 
proved that Narayana Paravatam (vide para- 
graph 9) is the name of a hill about a mile 
from the temple, and that the Devastanam 
jungle lay between it and the temple. 
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53. The evidence on this first point is as 
follows : — The first witness called by the Tah- 
sildar is the present Poligar of Maitiandoor. 
He heard from his ancestors that about two 
sqaare miles of jungle, round Upper Triputhy, 
had been granted by a former Poligar to the 
temple. In acknowledgment of that grant 
Rupees 57-1-1 have been, and are still, annu- 
ally paid to the Poligars of Mamandoor by the 
Devastauam, and they also receive a yalnable 
cloth which has been worn by the god. Before 
the Polliem was resumed by Government, 
this witness exercised the right of cutting 
wood on the hill, and granted leases for the 
jungle as his ancestors had done before him. 
It appears from the pymaish accounts of the 
village of Nagapatla that when those accounts 
were prepared, i.e., in Fasly 1215 (1806), the 
whole of the top of the bill was considered to 
form part of the Mamandoor Polliem. The 
entry of the boundary at the summit of the 
slope is as follows : — " To the limit of the 
boundary of Mamandoor." Now, the village 
and Polliem of Mamandoor are at the very 
opposite end of the range of hills, ten miles or 
more from Nagapatla; so that it is evident 
that the summit of the hill was, up to tHe time 
the Polliem was resumed by Government, held 
by the Poligar of Mamandoor. 

54. That this grant of jangle was made by 
a former Poligar is asserted by the Tahsildar's 
fonrth witness, and on this point the Mohunt's 
second witness says, ** I hfeard from my ances- 
tors that the jungle round the temple had been 
granted 400 years ago by the Poligars to the 
temple, and it is from this jungle that the 
daily supply of firewood is cut, Rupees 51 are 
paid, and presents given annually to the Mam- 
andoor Poligar in consideration of the above 
grant." This is confirmed by the Mohunt's 
fourth witness, who states that ihe Mohunt 
annually pays to the Mamandoor Poligar Ra- 
pees 57 odd for firewood cat in the jungle im- 
mediately round the temple. The nineteenth 
witness speaks to the Poligar's right to the 
jungle, and the thirteenth witfiess, as pointed 
oat in pamgraph 35, gives very clear evidence 
on this point. 

55. The Peishcar is unable to say whether 
snch a. grant was ever made or not, is not 
aware of the existence of any Sunnud to that 
effect, but admits that for a long time Rnpees 
57 were paid to the Mamandoor Poligar for 
firewood. In a Kbat (enclosed and marked 
DD) addressed to the 3rd Class Revenue In- 
spector of Cbendragberry Taluk on the 25th 
April 1872, the Mohunt admits that certain 
jungle was granted by the former Poligars of 
Mamandoor Polliem to the Devastanam, and 
objects to demarcation of the topes within those 
limits. Again, in his letter to the Board, No. 
641, dated 6th December 1872, the Collector of 
Noiih Arcot reports that the Mohunt states 



that the lands in Upper Triputhy were for« 
merly granted to the pagoda by the Poligar of 
Mamandoor Polliem, &c." That some such 
grant, therefore, was made is clear both from 
the Mohunt's own admissions and from the 
evidence of his own and other witnesses. 

66. To prove the second point, the Vakeel 
of Bagavandossji, the present occupier of the 
Galigoparam, files a Sunnud (marked No. 1) 
and a genealogical tree (marked No. 2). 

57. The Sunnud is dated Sarvajittu year, 
and was issued in the reign of Royalu Vira- 
mana Roya Roya Simhasanamvaru, about 400 
years go. It is in the form of an order ad* 
dressed to the persons belonging to the eighteen 
castes, and is to the following efiect : — On the 
road to the hill at Galigoparam, the devotee 
Sarvadoss has settled, ana is performing divine 
worship. The road has been rendered pleasant 
by his stay there. No one shall interfere with 
the fruit-bearing trees lying within his limits. 
The locality in which the devotee has taken up 
his abode has been granted in perpetuity to 
him and his followers. It is worthy of notice 
that in this Sunnud or order the GUligoparara, 
which is at the summit of the slope, is describ* 
ed as on the way to the hill, i.e., the sacred 
hill where the god resides, showing i^at at 
that time the boundaries of the temple did 
not extend beyond Upper Triputhy Proper. 
Again, the grant of the locality" is made not 
to the temple but to the devotee residing at the 
Galigoparam. 

58. I had an interview with the present 
devotee who is anxious that the "locality" 
granted to him by the above Sunnud should 
be demarcated, the inam enfranchised, and a 
title-deed issued to him. The boundaries of 
the " locality" (in which grow mango, jack, 
tamarind, and other fruit-trees, the produce of 
which is given away in charity), as by imme- 
morial tenure, will be found on page 34 of the 
evidence. 

59. In support of his third point, the Tah- 
sildar puts in three documents (marked Nos. 
3, 4, and 5). The first two are taluk accounts, 
showing the amount received on account of the 
lease of the soapnut trees at Upper Triputhy in 
Faslies 1259 and 1260. The temple had been 
handed over to the Mohunt in Fasly 1253, and 
with it he contends the whole hill ; yet here 
we have Government granting out on lease 
trees in the immediate vicinity of Upper Tri- 
puthy, and in No. 6 the Collector, Mr. Bour- 
dillon, directs the Tahsildar to put t^e soapnut 
renter in possession of the jungle. 

60. The third witness, called by the Tahsil- 
dar, was first entertained as a goomastah in the 
Cbendragberry Taluk in Fusly 1227 (1817), 
gradually rose to the position of Taluk Sheris- 
tadar, and his now in the enjoyment of a pen- 

3 
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fiioD. He states that from tlie time he entered 
tLe public service down to 
Vide paragraphs 1843, when the Devasta- 
21 and 48. nam was handed over to 

the Mohunt, Government 
leased out the soapnnt trees, that then for two 
or three years the Mohnnt assumed the right of 
granting the leases, until, on a complaint to the 
Board of Revenue, it was ruled that Govern- 
ment alone had the right to grant such leases. 
Id consequence of this decision. Government 
have leased out the soapnuts up to the present 
day. The other evidence on this point is 
equally clear, and establishes the fact that 
Government have always reserved to itself the 
right of leasing out a portion of the jungle in 
the immediate vicinity of Upper Triputhy, and 
that the grant by the Mohunt in Fnslies 1256 
and 1267 (vide paragraph 21) was an unauthor- 
ized one. 

61. 4^ It is admitted by the Peishcar that, 
though the Mohunt knows well that for the 
last five years Government have issued licenses 
for cutting wood on the hill, he has never 
questioned the ri^ht of Government so to do, 
nor made any objection on the sabject. As a 
matter of fact, it is thirteen years since the 
system of issuing licenses and collecting seign- 
iorage came into force. The Tahsildar's wit- 
nesses (4th, 6th, 9th, and 10th) prove that 
ever since then the different Village Mnnsiffs 
at the foot of the hill have issued licenses for 
cutting wood in the Tirumalai jungles, (vide 
the entry in taluk accounts. No. 7). This must 
have been known to the Mohnnt, yet no com- 
plaint was made till 1872, and then not by the 
Mohunt but by the Mamandodr Poligar. In 
fact, as pointed out above, the Mohunt in 1862 
thought it necessary to obtain the sanction of 
the Cbendragherry Tahsildar before clearing 
the jungle on the ghaut* 

62. 5^. On this point there is the following 
evidence. The fourth witness speaks of the grant 
of the lease for quarrying sandal stone from 1829 
to 1840, and third witness, the Talak Sberista- 
dar, from 1813 to 1855. No. 9 is a Takeed from 
the Collector, dated 18th May 1850, accepting 
the bid of Rupees 100 " for the right of catting 
stone on the Triputhy hill." In 1855 the Col- 
lector (No. 8) ordered that the lease should be 
discontinued, on the ground that it was not 
customary elsewhere. It appears, therefore, 
that up to 1855, or for twelve years after the 
Devastanam had been handed over to the 
Mohunt, Government exercised the grant of 
leasing out the quarries on the hill. To this 
also the Mohunt made no objection, nor since 
Government relinquished it, has he himself exer- 
cised the right. 

63. The last two points brought forward by 
the Tahsildar may be noticed together. The 
fourth witness deposes that, according to the 
pymaish, the boundaries of the viilagO of 



Lower Triputhy are on the summit of the slope, 
and that one cawny of assessed land on the top 
of the hill is or was held on puttab. He adds 
that in the village of Timminaidupalayam, of 
which he was formerly Carnum, 12 caw- 
nies of land on the summit of the hill have 
been held on puttah since Fusly 1258 (1848), 
and that the numbers situated on the summit 
all bear names in the pymaish accounts. 

B4. The present Cnmum of Timminaidu- 
palayam (sixth witness) produces the pymaish 
accounts. According to these there are 2 7 acres 
of assessed lands on the plateau, the boundaries 
of which are thus given : " On the Tirumalai 
hill Gurupadipenta Chenu and twelve others." 
The Gurnum has inspected all these thirteen 
numbers. They are at a distance of one and 
two miles from the line cut at the foot of tbe 
hill by the Demarcation Department. He 
states that the ryots of Timminaidupalayam 
have always grazed their cattle and cut wood 
on the hill. 

65. The Ournum of Lower Triputhy (seventh 
witness) produced the pymaish accounts, ac- 
cording to which the village lands extend up 
to the Galigoparam. Three pymaish numbers 
containing about 1,256 cawnies are situated on 
the slopes of the hill. Two of these numbers 
are assessed, and part of one number is held on 
puttah. Tbe ryots graze their cattle, and cut 
wood for agricultural purposes on tbe slopes. 

66. The ninth witness produced the pymaish 
accounts of Puthupatla, the boundaries of 
which village are at the top of the slope, on 
which 1,069 cawnies of land entered in the 
accounts must be sought ; that is, the whole of 
the slopes belong to the village. 

67. The eighth witness is a Head Classifier 
in the Revenue Settlement Department, who 
has been for some time employed in the Cben- 
dragherry Taluk, and is conversant with the 
claims of the Government villages. He has 
demarcated the whole of the lauds in the vil- 
lages of Nagap atla and Gopalapuram up to the 
foot of the slope, and there remain, by the 
pymaish accounts, 607 odd acres in tlie former 
and 4>53 odd acres iu the latter village still 
undemarcated. Tbese numbers and acres are, 
he concludes, on the slopes, as he found, by 
personal examination, that the boundaries givcu 
in the pymaish run along the top of tbe hill, so 
as to include the whole of the slopes in the 
villages. In the pymaish accounts of Naga- 
patla, two of the slope numbers are entered as 
cattle-stand. (As the extent of these numbers 
is considerable, I presume by cattle-stand was 
meant the grazing grounds of the village). 
At the time of pymaish, tbe slope numbers ia 
Gopalapuram were under cultivation. In the 
pymaish accounts of Reppala Makalapalli and 
of Mutapalayam, no hill poramboke is entered, 
but the ryots claim the right of grazing, Ac, 
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on the slopes on the ground of immemorial 
enjoyment. 

68. I enclose, for reference, a Statem^t* 

showing all the villages at 
• Marked GC. the foot of the hill, the 

total extent of the villages 
as by the pymaish accounts, the extent on the 
hill, and at the foot. From this and the above, 
it will be seen that in five villages the whole 
of the slopes are inclnded in the village bonn- 
daries, that cultivation has been and is still 
earned on not only on the slopes but on the 
summit of the hill, and that the ryots of the 
other villages have, from time immemorial, 
enjoyed the right of pasturing their cattle and 
cutting wood for agricultural purposes both 
on the slopes and on the plateau. Moreover, 
it appears that a large tract of jungle on the 
hill has been demarcated as belonging to the 
Kirkambadipalayam which the Mohunt has 
tacitly agreed to. 

69. There is one other point I would call 
attention to. It will be noticed that, in para- 
graph 4, 1 mentioned a tope or garden which 
Uie Peishcar informed me was unconnected 
with the Devastanam, and was the private 
property of the Mohunt. While I was inspect- 
ing the different topes at Upper Triputhy, he 
continually impressed the same fact upon me, 
vis., that such and such topes were the Mo- 
hunt's private property, and did not belong 
to the Devastanam, although the produce was 
devoted to charity. It is difficult to see how, 
if, as the Mohunt contends, the whole hill 
belongs to the Devastanam, any part of it 
can be his private property. There is no 
doubt that, if the Zemindars and others at 
whose expense the topes at Upper Triputhy 
were planted, and are kept up, were consulted, 
they would claim the topes as their private 
property, and argue that, though the produce 
was given in charity, the topes were in no way 
connected, with the Devastanam. The Mohunt 
exercises no right in respect of these topes. He 
cannot demand that the produce be given 
to the temple. To declare thaf the whole hill 
belonged to the Devastanam would be a most 
unwarranted interference with private rights of 
ownership in these gardens, and it is not likely 
that the proprietors would timely submit to have 
their property thus transferred to the temple. 

70. The following are the conclusions I 
have arrived at, and the suggestions I venture 
to make :— 

(1.) The Mohunt has entirely failed to 
prove that the whole hill, or any part of it was 
ever attached to, or that the whole of the 
jungle thereon was ever enjoyed by the Devas- 
tanam. On the contrary, it is evident that the 
hill and its jungles have always been consider- 
ed to be the property of Oovemment. I think, 
therefore, the Mohunt's claim to the Tiromalai 
bill should be rejected. 



(2.) It is considered by Hindoos the duty, 
though it is evidently not the practice, of the 
Mohunt (as the Manager of the Devastanam) 
to keep in repair the roads or paths mentioned 
in paragraph 7, with the shnnes and manta- 
pams thereon. I would suggest that the four 
paths or roads leading from Upper Triputhy to 
Balapalli — (1), to Chendragherry; (2), Lower 
Triputhy as far as the Adipadigoparam, except- 
ing the portion which runs through the (3ali« 
goparam Inam; (3), and to the tirthams or 
water-falls; (4) together with fifty yards of 
jungle on each side of the above paths should 
be declared to be the property of the Devasta- 
nam. 

(8.) I consider it clearly proved that the 
different topes at Upper Triputhy, the Mohunt's 
garden half way between Upper Triputhy and 
the^ Qaligoparam, and the " locality" claimed 
by the resident devotee of the Oaligoparam, are 
private property, in no way connected with the 
Devastanam, but that^ as a rule, the produce is 
devoted to charity. I venture to recommend 
the grant of free inam title-deeds to the sepa- 
rate owners, whose names will be found in 
Register No. 1 (vide AA, Precis). 

(4.) It is evident that no assessment has 
been levied on these topes or gardens. I thizik 
none need now be imposed as long as the pro- 
duce is given away in charity. 

(5.) As the Mohunt and his followers 
are opposed to the detailed demarcation of tho 
topes in question, if it should be decided that 
no assessment be levied, I would reoommend 
that demarcation be declared unnecessary. 

(6.) It is evident that some portion of the 
jungle immediately surrounding Upper Tri- 
puthy was formerly granted for the use of the 
temple; and that firewood for daily use is, and 
has always been, cut there. I would, therefore^ 
recommend that half a mile of jungle on each 
side of the temple be ceded to the Devastananif 
and that the portion so handed over be demar- 
cated. This will afford an ample supply of 
firewood for all purposes. 

71. Trusting to be excused for the length 
to which this report has run, I have, Sao. 

P. £f. — The documents put in by the Mohunt 
and Tahsildar have been forwturded to your 
address by rail. 

(True Copy.) 

(Signed) W. S. WHITESIDB, 

Collector. 

From W. S. WHITESIDE, Esq., Collector of 
North Arcot, to J. GROSE, Esq., Secre- 
tary to the Board of Revenue, dated Vellore, 
16th January 1874, No. 16. 
Adverting to the Board's Official Memoran- 
dum, No. 1,723, dated 6th November 1873, 
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I haye the hononr to state that the contraot 
bond therein referred to, or a copy thereof, is 
not forthcoming either in the records of my 
office or in the talnk records. 

2. From the Chendragherry Tahsildar's Arzi, 
No. 410, dated 28th December 1873, it appears 
that out of the villages referred to in para- 
graph 2 of the above 

Pnthnpatla memorandum, portions of 
and Timminaidn- the Triputhy hUl are situ- 
palayanu ated in the villages noted 

in the margin. 

8. Translation of the Tahsildar's Arzi is 
enclosed for information. 

4. I regret the delay in replying to the 
Board's reference. It was owing to the thorough 
eearch instituted for the contract bond and. 
the subsequent necessity for reference to the 
taluk. 

Enclosure No. 1. — Translation of an Arzi 
from the Tahsildar of Chendragherry to the 
Collector of North Arcot, dated 28th December 
1873, No. 410. 

Enclosubvs Nos. 2 and S.— Petitions Nos. 
2,791 of 1873 and 214 of 1874. 

Bevenue Board^a Order. 

Submitted for the orders of (Government. 

2. These papers relate to a claim to the 
range of hills on which the Tiiputhy temple 
stands, which is made by the Triputhy Mohunt. 
The hills are called in the Ordnance Map the 
«*Timmalai" and "the sacred hills of Tri- 
puthy," and they are estimated to comprise 
from 100 to 150 square miles, most of which is 
covered by valuable forest. 

8. The claim came to light when the Settle- 
ment Department began io demarcate in the 
neighbourhood, and when it was brought 
to the notice of the Board by the Director of 
Revenue Settlement and the Inam^ Commis- 
sioner, the Board deputed Mr. Wilkinson, who 
was then serving in North Arcot| to hold a 
personal investigation. 

4. The record of the inquiry is now before 
the Board. It was managed both thoroughly 
and expeditiously, and the Board consider it 
right to thajik Mr. Wilkinson specially for the 
manner in which the duty entrusted to him 
was performed, and for the clear and interest- 
ing report in which the results of the investiga- 
tion are set forth. The oral and documentary 
evidence now on record are sufficient to justify 
a confident decision as to whether the Mohunt's 
claim ^uld be admitted or not 

6. The claim rests on no title-deed granted 
by the British or anv former Oovemment, but 
derives all its force srom inmozuties penoitted 



because of the reputed sanctity of the hill and 
the temple. A few years ago none but pore 
Hindoos had ever been allowed to pass the fint 
portal on the ascent from Lower Triputhy to 
Upper Triputhy where the temple stainds, and 
the prohibition is still in full force and streog- 
thened by the authority of Government. The 
temple is resorted to by crowds of pilgrims, 
and they prostrate themselves to the ground 
directly they come within sight of the bill 
The roads on the hill, the places' of shelt^ 
along the roads, and several water-falls, which 
are said to exist on the hill and partake of the 
sanctity of the temple, are indispatably in 
charge of the Mohuot. Knowing the reverence 
attached to the temple by Hindoos, the British 
Government have abstained from interfering 
with it or its neighbourhood. Upper Triputhy 
has never been measured at the time of the 
pymaish or subsequently, and no assessment 
has been collected on topes and inams on 
the hUl. 

6. The claim having been made, the first 
thing to consider is when it could first have 
originated, and when it was first asserted. 
The temple is very ancient, but the revenues 
seem always to have been considered the right 
of the reigning Government, though Hindoos 
maintain that before the advent of the Mussul- 
mans Hindoo princes used to make over this 
right to the temple. In 1843, Government 
renounced all connection with the temple, and 
transferred the control over its affairs and the 
management of its revenues to the chief of an 
establishment of ascetics at Triputhy. If the 
hill really belonged to the temple, it was to be 
expected that it would be mentioned in this 
order of transfer, or that if it were not so men- 
tioned, the Mohunt, to whom the transfer was 
made, would have <^ed attention to the omis- 
sion. The Sunnud is described by Mr. Wilkin- 
son in paragraph 16 of his report It mentions 
inamS belongiDg to the temple and its worship- 
pers, but not the hill, and the Mohunt never 
applied for the hill also to be mentioned. 
Again, when the Inam Commissioner was set- 
tling inams and hill-polliems, it was to be 
expected that the Mohunt would ask for a title* 
deed for the hill if he thought he had any right 
to it The Commissioner settled the inams 
belonging to the worshippers, priests, &o. of 
the temple, and the Mohunt's Agent was pre- 
sent during the inquiry, but the hill was never 
mentioned. 

7. It is unnecessary to review the docu- 
ments produced by the Mohunt's Manager 
before Mr. Wilkinson, as this is done thoroughly 
in the report ; but certain orders passed in 1872 
and 1878 require notice. In 1872 Mr. B. 
Sewell, then Assistant Collector, without refer- 
ring to higher authority or former correspon- 
dence, declared that a certain portion of the 
jangle on the hiU l)eIonged to the templa, 
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having been granted to it by the Mamandoor 
Poligar. In 1872 Mr. H. SeweU, who was 
Acting Collector, haying the order by Mr. R. 
Sewell brought to his notice as one affecting 
all the forests on the hill, directed a contractor 
not to cat arty wood in the hill-jangles withont 
the consent of the Mohant. Mr. R. Sewell 
made a serioas mistake in issning the rash 
order above described withont any authority to 
da ao. It led Mr. H. Sewell, as Acting OoUec- 
ta^ to make another mistake, and if such mis- 
takes had been repeated again and again as 
years elapsed, the Mohunt's claim would have 
gained life from Mr. R. SewelVs initial error. 
As it is, the orders are so i*ecent and the 
inquiry has come so soon after them that they 
carry no weight, and no harm has been done. 

8. In Petition No. 214 of 1874 two docu- 
ments, or rather copies of documents not 
produced in Mr. Wilkinson's inquiry, are sub- 
mitted to the Board. One is said to be about 
two centuries old, and to have been given 
by the then ruler. The following is stated 
to be a translation of it " Vencatapathy 
Deva Maharayaluvaru came to Vrooshachelam 
(mountain) and witnessed Sriswamivaru (god), 
^ho is the sovereign of Sri Vencatadry (Tiru- 
malai hill)." The second is said to have been 
given by the Hyderabad Government to the 
officer in charge of the Chendragherry Taluk, 
and the translation is said to be : There exist 
mattams which are paradise of Hatteram 
Mohunt in Triputhy, and also in Triputhy 
above the hill which belongs to the deity. 
Therefore, no annoyance should be caused to 
the said paradise mattams and to the said 
Mohunt. The lands and gardens should con- 
tinue rent-free as per mamool. Ton should 
consider this letter as a Takeed, and enforce 
the terms thereof without any objection." Even 
if these documents are genuine, and all that 
they are said to be, they do not prove much. A 
mere assertion by one prince that the god was 
the sovereign of the hill, and bv another that 
the hill belonged to the god aq|BS not go far. 
It is a very different thing from a definite 
grant of a specified tract, or even from a recog- 
nition that such a grant has been made. The 
omnipresence and omnipotence of a deity are 
not inconsistent with human rights of owner* 
ship. 

9. To corroborate the documentary evidence, 
witnesses, as to boundaries and possession, 
were produced, but Mr. Wilkinson's review of 
their depositions, which is full and fair, shows 
that they did not make out the Mohunt's case. 

10. All that the Mohunt showed is that the 
temple and its neighbourhood are reputed to 
be of great sanctity, that the whole hill is 
shadowed by this saorednees, and that the 
ownership of the hill may have become his by 
presoriptiTo right, simply because Goyemment 



have shunned interference with what was ^'holy 
ground" to a large section of its subjects. 

11. This presumption is completely rebutted 
by the evidence on the other side, which con- 
tains all the elements that can be expected in 
such a case. It is shown that, in recent times, 
the holy ground, or, at all events, the greater 
part of it, belonged to a Police Poligar whose 
polliem has been resumed, and to Government 
villages, and that Government have continu- 
ously exercised rights of ownership all over 
the hill, except in the immediate vicinity of 
the temple. 

12. On the east of the hill is Mamandoor, 
the seat of an old Kavelpolliem. The polliem 
was resumed in 1846, but it is in evidence, 
that in 1806 most of ihe plateau on the top of 
the hill belonged to it, whilst even in 1846 
the southern slope belonged to one of its vil- 
lages, and 27 acres on the plateau to another. 
There is strong evidence that even the jungle 
immediately around the temple was given to it 
by the Poligar, though he could have had no 
right to alienate a part of his service-polliem 
without the consent of Government. The 
evidence of the fact consists of common tradi- 
tion confirmed by &n admission of the Mohunt 
in 1872, and the fact that an annual payment 
is made to the Poligar by the Mohunt. More- 
over, some of the villages (besides those refer- 
red to above), which lie at the foot of the hil), 
possess part of the slopes and even part of the 
plateau. Thus the pymaish shows that Naga- 
patla has 607 acres, Gopalapuram 454, and 
Triputhy 1,662 acres on the hill, whilst 15 
square miles of it have been demarcated with- 
out opposition from the Mohunt as part of the 
Eirkambadi Polliem. Even the Mohunt says 
that certain topes on the hill are his private 
property, and the rest would no doubt be 
claimed as private property held independently 
of the temple if the hill were distinctly assign- 
ed to the temple. A Sunnud (which seems not 
to be disputed by the Mohunt) is produced 
by the holder of certain land on the hill. It 
purports to have been granted to the holder's 
ancestors 400 years ago by the tJien ruler, 
Boyasunhasanamvaru, and gives him about 152 
cawnies of land for services rendered in a 
goparam on the way from Lower Triputhy to 
Upper Triputhy. 

13. It is shown that since the temple and 
its appurtenances were made over to the 
Mohunt, Government have collected a revenue 
from the soapnut trees round Upper Triputhy, 
and this in spite of the Mohunt who assumed 
a right to lease the trees for the first two years ; 
that they have levied a seigniorage on timber 
cut on the hill ever since the levy was author- 
ized throughout the Presidency ; and that they 
even leased out quarries on the hill for twelve 
years after they had ceased to be connected 
with the temple* 
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14. The Board have no hesitation in advis- 
ing Government to reject the Mohant's claim. 

15. The easiest way to settle the question 
would be to demarcate Upper Tripnthy, the 
topes, and the ioam referred to in paragraph 5 ; 
but this would cause offence to the feelings of 
the temple devotees, and the Board think it is 
unnecessary. 

16. It will be sufficient if the Settlement 
Department are directed to demarcate the boun- 
daries of the villages lying around the hill, 
even when they run up the slopes ; and if the 
Mohunt is informed that he will not be inter- 
fered with so far as regards a circular tract, 
two square miles in extent, having the temple 
in the centre, and a radius of 1,404 yards, and 
the roads leading to Lower Tripnthy, Chendra- 
gherry, Balapalli, and the water-fells, with the 
land for fifty yards on each side of the roads, 
and all round the water-falls, provided, of course, 
that no timber is conveyed beyond the hill by 
him or purchasers to whom he has sold it, and 
that the roads are kept in proper repair. 

17. The Inam Commissioner may be in. 
struoted to give rent-free title-deeds for the 
topes and the inam, as said to contain a cer- 
tain extent, if ownership is proved in the usual 
way (the Mohunt being allowed to show cause 
why title-deeds should not be issued if he 
thinks fit) ; but the topes and inam need nob 
be demarcated. 

18. It must then be decided whether it is 
worthwhile to keep the portion of the hill, 
which is not granted to the Mohunt and the 
owners of the topes and inam, as a reserved 
forest. 



Government Order, 26ih March 1874, No. 888. 

The Gk>vernment fully concur in the oonclor 
eions to which the Board have come with 
reference to this claim, and resolve to adopt 
the proposals made in paragraph 16 of the 
Proceedings recorded above. The Mohunt will 
be liberally treated by this arrangement, and 
all necessary facilities are thereby afforded for 
the convenience of pilgrims visiting the shrine. 

2. The Inam Commissioner should follow 
the suggestions contained in paragraph 17, 
and the Collector and Inspector of Forests will 
report further oir the question raised in para- 
graph 18. 

3. Mr. Wilkinson's report doeslummnoli 
credit. 

(True Extract) 
(Signed) C. G. MASTER, 

Acting Secretary io Qovei'nnmt. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 



THE FAMINE— THE SPIRIT IN WHICH 
TO MEET IT— n. 

Bough, unskilled labour may be executed by 
any man in health; and wages sufficient for 
bare existence are all that is necessary to ensure 
a supply of this class of labour. But as this 
labour needs to propagate itself or provide for 
its succession, soch wages must be held to 
cover the sustenance of the labourer's family 
also, without which this class of labour would 
become extinct. Now in the case of this class, 
whose whole income is a bare subsistence, a 
fall of wa^ or, what is the same thing, 
a sudden nse in prices, is an absolute death 
warrant, if not to the labourer himself, to part 
of his family. 

WJterefore all Governments pretending to a 
iust solicitude for the welfare of their subjects 
have ever evinced a readiness to aid this class 
whenever any unexpected event has accident- 
ally reduced the labourer to a position of en- 
forced idleness, or his wages below the amount 
necessary f<Mr the subsistence of himself and his 
£ftmily. The able-bodied poor in a period sneh 
as that which has overtaken us in Bengal have 
as absolute a right to this assistance as any 
Government official in the country has to his 
monthly salary. If the State can assist ilie 
class by finding labour for them, so much the 
better; but the obligation to sustain them is 
absolute in any case, and to be measured sim- 
ply by the powers of i^e State. An able-bodied 
poor left to starv commit no real crime when 
they help themselves to the food which the 
State fedls to distribute ; and we have no right 
to expect order and legality in any district 
where men are starving to death. The obliga- 
tion on the State in times like these is as abso- 
lute to provide subsistence for the able-bodied 
as to inake provision for the impotent poor. 
Whatever some may think of them, these are 
first principles of Governmental respcmsibili- 
ties at all times ; and at times like the present 
they need to be sternly insisted upon as em- 
bodyiog the right rule of (Governmental action. 

It is because of this that we hesitate to 
reconunend any action on the part of the pub- 
lic towards a Belief fund. For the Government 
has got into the habit of looking to the public 
to share its responsibility. We think that the 
history of the last few years before us, it is 
better for the public to refnse to share that 
responsibility. Let the Indian chambers and 
other public bodies approach Government with 
the statement of their willingness, nay their 
desire, to be taxed to any extent Uiat may be 
necessary to 8upp}y the required funds, but let 
them make it clear that they hold the State 
responsible that the people do not perish. In 
omerg^Qciei each as thesci money must be 
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epenty and mnst be wasted too if tbe people are 
not to be starved ; bnt tbat is the tax-payer's 
concern, not the State's. The will of the coon- 
try is tbat the people shall not die of hunger, 
and it shonld refuse to accept apologies for 
their death on the ground that to keep them 
alive money needs to be wasted. Let it be 
"wasted : the people must not die. 

To deal properly with the emergency that 
has arisen, we belieye it to be desirable that 
the attempt to make the public share in the 
responsibilities of the Government should be 
met with a respectful but firm refusal. A great 
authority tells us that ^' the first condition of 
** civilized rule is the power of so limiting 
** calamities that they shall not involve the 
" destruction of the people on whom they fall.** 
The invitation commonly pat forth by Govern- 
ment in these emergencies tbat the public, 
meaning thereby the private charity of the 
country, should share with itself the responsi- 
bility of feeding the weak, the aged, the sick, 
and the young, must be respectfully but firmly 
refused. For it is the first condition of civil- 
ized rule that the State perform this duty 
itself. The offer to make a bargain with the 
public tbat the State will do just as much as 
private charity does, is made £com motives 
v^hich we can heartily respect ; but it evidences 
a want of that sense of responsibility which 
has been the cause of Governmental failure in 
every instance in the past. To talk of making 
the private charity of the country the measure 
of Government responsibility is to evidence, 
we say, insensibility to the duties of the State 
in such crises. For the offer comes to this, 
that if the appeal to private charity is coldly 
responded to,— and nineteen persons out of 
every twenty never dream of responding to 
such appeals at all — then the Government is 
justified in letting the people die. Now, in 
reply to that we say, that if the Government 
permit any part of the people, sick or well, to 
die of hunger, where it has been possible to 
obtain food for them, then has it betrayed its 
i*esponsibilities and rendered itself answerable 
to God and man for their death. Have we yet 
to lecurn that it is the few alone who respond to 
such appeals at all P Because of this, we arm 
the State with the power to take from the 
country whatever is required for its well-being p 
Is it in a period of famine above all others that 
it is to abnegate this power to take what it 
requires ? Would the State dream of so ap- 
pealing to public aid in the emergency of a 
great war? Would it not boldly take what 
the public exigencies require it to spend ? 
And can any exigency be greater than tbat of 
famine, and the sight of the sick, the aged, the 
young, and the helpless perishing for want of 
bread ? 

The feature which marks all the famine, liie^ 
ratnre of lodiai and gives it so punfal an 



aspect, is the unworthy dread which every docu- 
ment shows of incurring expense, the fear of 
doing too much, of remitting too much revenue, 
of giving the people too much food, of spend- 
ing too much money. To meet such calami- 
ties successfully, a spirit the very opposite of 
this is needed, the spirit we are so prompt to 
show in tbe emergency of a war. Let any one 
recall the early history of the Abyssinian War, 
and the way in which powers of unlimited 
expenditure were devolved upon subordinate 
oflScers in every department, and contrast it 
with the niggardly higgling spirit in which the 
State regards all expenditure in time of famine. 
No doubt such money is wastefully spent in war ; 
but who questions the wisdom of our having 
sanctioned the expenditure ? And if we would 
avert the horrors of famine when it overtakes 
us, we must meet the calamity in the same 
spirit. We are willing to condone every j 
thing but failure iu such cases. The money 
is nothing in either case. We feel strongly 
tbat this is the lesson to be learned, and that 
until it is learned, the reproach of these ten ible 
shortcomings will still cling to us. As the 
great landlord of the counti'y, we take twenty 
millions sterling a year from the fields. Would 
it then be a great thing, to return those twenty 
millions for one year, if need be, that we might 
keep the people alive ? 

The action of Sir George* Campbell shows 
that he is as fully impressed with these convic- 
tions as the public can be, but we doubt the 
department of Imperial finance. Long experi- 
ence has shown us how impossible it is to get 
the purse-strings relaxed, when their relaxation 
threatens a deficit in the year's accounts. Our 
simple, full conviclion is that unless the Su- 
preme Government makes up its mind to face 
a Jieavy deficit this year, the famine of 1874 will 
after all add but one more instance to the pain- 
ful record of responsibilities unfulfilled because 
of their money cost. — Indian Economist^ Novem- 
ber 29, 1873, p. 85. 



HINTS ON THE CULTIVATION OP 
CAROLINA PADDY.* 

SoUf ^0, — Carohna paddy has a very strong 
aversion to stagnant water, therefore avoid aU 
land on which, from imperfect drainage, water 
is likely to collect and stagnate. Beraember that 
water may stagnate in the soil as well as on 
its surface. Select good healthy paddy- land 
resting on a moderately porous sub-soil and 
with a surface sufficiently high that it will not 
become a swamp during the rains while it is 
yet sufficiently low to admit of being watered 
at a moderate cost. In the endeavour to avoid 
a soil that is too retentive take care that you 
do not select one that parts too readily with 

• Prepared for the use of cultivators who are going to 
compete for tbe prizes offered by the Government of 
Macuras for the beit crops of, Carolina paddy. 
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its moisture, as a soil with this defect is as 
objectionable as one that is too retentive. En- 
deavour to select a soil that is neither too 
retentive nor too porons ; in every talak there 
are hnndreds of acres of wet land that fulfil 
these conditions. These observations refer 
chiefly to the physical or mechanical condition 
of the soil. It is of mnch greater importance 
to secure a soil in a good physical state than 
one in a high mannral condition, as by the 
application of a suitable quality and quantity 
of manure the last-mentioned condition can so 
readily be secured. 

Preparation of the soil. — The soil may be 
ploughed and worked ia the dry state for 
sowing, or, it may be ploughed under water 
and puddled. We much prefer the former 
arrangement ; the latter is sometimes attended 
with advantage but the evils which result from 
the wretched state in which the soil is. left by 
the process are frequently of a very serious 
kind. Bat whatever plan you adopt take care 
to give the soil a liberal application of good 
manure daring the time it is being prepared 
for the reception of seed. 

Seed and sowing. — Choose a fresh sample of 
seed; it should be of a rich golden colour; 
the sample should be uniform both as regards, 
colour and the size of the grain ; if the seed 
is mixed with the seed of country paddy (which 
is the case almost invariably with all country- 
grown samples) and you cannot get a pure 
sample, you may, by using a fan and a bamboo 
sieve, remove greater portion of the indigenous 
grain. Before you finally select the seed you 
should test its vitality. Yoa may do so in the 
following way. Take a shallow vessel— a soup- 
plate will answer admirably ; place about one 
inch deep of good garden soil in the plate, and 
scatter over the soil 100 paddy seeds; cover 
this with a piece of muslin, and over the muslin 
place about half an inch of soil. Keep the 
soil damp. After a few days the muslin with 
the upper soil may be lifted off and the condi- 
tion of the seed ascertained. The number of 
seeds that have germinated will give the percen- 
tage of vital seeds. But you had better make 
duplicate experiments and take the average of 
the results obtained as the percentage of vital 
grain ; ascertained in this way the results of 
the test are more trustworthy. 

Having selected suitable seed, and prepared 
your land for its reception, you may proceed 
with the sowing. You may sow the seed at once 
on the land, or yon^may sow it in seed beds 
and afterwards transplant the seedlings into 
the field. If you adopt the former of these 
arrangements you may sow the seed — say, at 
the rate of fifteen measures per acre— on either 
dry or puddled soil ; if on dry soil, you may 
take the seed in its natural state and broad- 
cast, or drill it; if you prefer to sow on a 
puddled surface, you may spn^ut the seed before 



you sow it, but, when this is done you can 
only sow broad-cast. When transplsAtiDg is 
pr^erred take care that the nursery-bed is 
deeply dug and thoroughly manured, when this 
done the roots of the seedlings are small and 
compact, and the plants can be raised with 
ease and without suffering any injury in the 
operation. To produce seedlings for trans- 
planting sow eight measui'es, or about 18 lbs. 
of seed, in the nursery-beds for each acre of 
land to be planted ; less will probably suffice, 
but this quantity will provide against any loss 
of plant. The seedlings may be lifted for trans- 
planting when three or four weeks old; they 
may be planted in the field in the puddled or 
wet soil at distances of from six to nine inches 
apart, a couple of seedlings being planted 
together. It may be good practice either to 
sow the seed at once in the field, or, to sow it 
first in the nursery and afterwards to plant out 
the seedlings in the field. Thus, when the 
area to be sown is large, the season late, labour 
scarce, and seed plentiful and cheap, we would 
adopt the former plan, and the latter when 
seed is scarce and dear, the area to be cropped 
small, the weather favourable, and labour plen- 
tiful. 

Irrigating. — In whatever way the land is sown 
or planted it should bo moderately watered on 
the same day ; this fixes the roots of the seed- 
lings and enables the seed to meet with a good 
bed. It is seldom necessary to flood the land, 
especially after the plants begin to shade the 
soil. The endeavour should be to keep the 
land constantly damp, and not, alternately in 
a state of puddled, and, dry and filled with 
large cracks, as is too commonly the case with 
wet land under ordinary paddy. 

Afler'CuUivations. — These are of a very simple 
nature ; it is only necessary to keep the crop 
free of weeds and to thin out a few of the plants 
if the crop grows too luxuriantly. 

(Sd.) W. R. ROBERTSON, M.B.A.C., 

Supt, of Oovernmeni Farms. 

5th September 187B. 

N.B, — The foregoing are intended only to be 
suggestive. Each cultivator should adopt what- 
ever plan of cultivation he prefers. — Agricul- 
tural Gazette of India^ 29th November 1873, 
p. 92. 

THE FAMINE IN BENGAL. 

It is to be hoped that those entrusted with 
the duty of providing against the danger which 
now threatens the agriculture of Bengal, will 
adopt such measures as will tend to rouse the 
people to the necessity of exerting themselves 
in the performance of the duties of their ordi- 
nary occupations, rather than induce them to 
abandon these for employments on relief works. 
We do not Tmder?alae the care and foi*ethoaght 
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that provideB smob employments, but we think 
that the great object at which to aim, should be 
to aid the people to help themselves. To start 
relief work without the necessity being very 
great, is simply to pauperise the people, and 
render them too reliant on Government sup- 
port ; they are prone enough to do this, under 
any circumstances, and great care is requisite 
that this propensity is not allowed undue scope. 
The difference between the improved agricul- 
ture of civilized countries and the antiquated 
practice of less advanced countries, is, chiefly 
in the more resolute way in which difficulties 
are encountered and overcome in the former, 
than in the latter. A bad season occars, and 
the uneducated native cultivator is helpless, he 
has no resource, and believes that it is idle to 
fight against what he deems to be fate. It is 
not so with the educated cultivator ; the more 
difficulties he meets with, the greater does he 
feel the necessity for exertion, the more urgent 
the demand for adopting expedients and utiliz- 
ing every resource at his command. Now, 
we fully sympathize with our unfortunate co- 
workers in Bengal ; but, at the same time, we 
cannot but believe that their case is not quite 
so bad as it might be, unless indeed the state 
of the coxmtry is very much worse than we 
have reason to suppose. If a single bad season 
ifi sufficient ground for such serious alarm^ as 
is evinced in some quarters, we must welcome 
a famine of moderate intensity, as a means of 
rousing all to a true sense of our danger; 
better for, that we should for a time endure a 
little suffering tha6 that the country should 
enter a chronic state of &mine and baxikruptcy. 
But we will pass on to offer a few general sug- 
gestions, in the hope that we may be able to 
indicate a direction, in which something of 
good may be found. First, then, there are in 
many parts of Bengal crops of growing paddy, 
which a. very simple calculation will prove 
cannot, with the water available, be brought 
to maturity; wherever such are growing on 
healthy friable soils, let the crops be cut down 
without further delay, the fodder may be dried, 
and will make an excellent kind of hay ; then 
let the ground be ploughed and ridged, and 
thoroughly manured, all these operations should 
be performed in a very efficient way, and only 
as much land should be stripped of paddy, as 
can be ploughed, ridged, and sown on the same 
day. An abundance of manure must be used ; 
better manure half an acre well, than spread 
the quantity over a whole acre. It must not 
be forgotten that we are speaking of irrigated 
land of a friable kind, not of land that poaches 
and becomes like plaster when the plough is 
passed through. Having ploughed, ridged, and 
manured the soil, it may then be sown^ the 
better qualities may be sown with maze, and 
the other descriptions with bajree, jowaree, <&c. 
The irrigation water may be fdlowed to flow 



between the. ridges. Select indigenous maize 
it will grow and mature its grain in three 
months, a much less time than imported maize, 
while it thrives under very moderate cultiva^ 
tion; such a crop will with fair cultivation 
yield from 1,000 to 1,500 pounds of human 
food per acre, and a weight of excellent fodder, 
nearly twice as great ; but the returns obtained 
will altogether depend on the way in which the 
crop is cultivated. The jowaree and bajree 
may be sown on the drills in the same way, and 
will, if properly cultivated, yield about half as 
much human food, and, about the same quan- 
tity of fodder per acre, as will the maize; 
while, if the seed is obtained from a colder 
district than that in which it is to be grown, 
the crop will mature almost as speedily. The 
attention of cultivators should be especially 
directed to the importance of utilizing in this 
way the little water they may have, rather 
than in attempting to produce a regular 
wet crop, which, they know, with the water 
available, cannot be brought to maturity. 
In a time of scarcity, it is simple folly to 
expend 8,000 cubic yards of water, in the 
attempt to raise a crop that even, if fairly suc- 
cessful, will yield only 700 or 800 lbs. of rice, 
when it is possible in the hottest weather, 
with less than one-fourth as much water, to 
raise a crop of maize yielding twice as much 
food. The attention of cultivators should also 
be directed to the fact that deep-ploughing, 
which may be effected by passing a second 
plough along the line made by the first plough, 
will on healthy soils enable a crop to withstand 
a severe drought ; also to the fact that, on soils 
to be cultivated without the aid of water in 
a dry season, it is well to avoid the use of dry 
farm-yard manure ; and in selecting a fertilizer, 
to give preference to saline surface dressings, 
such as saltpetre, ordinary salt, <&c., which are 
both very hygroscopic, and absorb moisture 
readily fVom the atmosphere. They should be 
advised to select good seed from a district some- 
what colder than their own, in order that the 
crop may reach maturity in less time ; also that 
in cropping the land it is well to give the pre- 
ference to those crops that nlature in a short 
period of time ; — some varieties of paddy are 
fully six months on the land, while some almost 
as good will mature in three months, and^ there- 
fore, require only half as much water — also to 
select those crops that need little moisture for 
their growth, such, for instance, as bajree, which, 
if the soil is sufficiently damp to sta^ the seed, 
fair results may be obtained with an exceedingly 
small rain-fall, and the same is the case with 
many crops of the pulse tribe. Again, native 
cultivators should be reminded that at present 
they sow at least twice as much seed as would 
suffice to produce a crop, and that by sowing 
less seed to the acre, they will not only have 
ft better chance of getting a good crop, hut they 
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^ill set free an enormous quantity of grain for 
use as human food — we have known native 
cultivators sow as much as four bushels of 

Kldy per acre, when one Bushel would have 
n an ample seeding. Attention should be 
directed to the fact, that by growing the paddy 
plants in seed beds, half as much seed will 
suffice to produce a crop, as if the seed was 
sown broad-cast over the land, while by grow- 
ing the seedlings daring three or four weeks 
in seed beds, it will be necessary during the 
period only to water a few square yards of 
land for each acre that would have needed to 
be watered, had the seed been sown at once 
broad-cast, thus saving nearly a month's water. 
Their attention should also be particularly 
directed to the great importance of harvesting 
their crops, just when ripe, instead of ten or 
fifteen days afterwards, not only in the saving 
of grain which would otherwise have been lost, 
but in the saving of the moisture in the soil 
of which a considerable amount would be dis- 
sipated in the time that the crop remains longer 
than necessary on the land, moisture, which 
might have sufficed for starting a succeeding 
crop. They should also be strongly advised 
to reduce the number of the live stock they 
maintaia. The farm stock of the country 
would be greatly benefited, if owners conld be 
induced to sell to the butcher a very consider- 
able proportion, indeed, all that are old, mis- 
shapen, or otherwise unsuited for breeding pur- 
poses. An immense number of the males of 
cattle or sheep might be dispensed with, with 
advantage to those that are left, it is not un- 
usual to find the animals in a village fiock, or 
herd nearly in equal proportions as regards 
males and females, this is not as it ought to be, 
one bull for every dozen cows, and one ram for 
every score of ewes is more than enough. All 
aged male animals in excess of this proportion 
might with advantage be disposed of to tho 
butcher. ThKs would produce a large quantity 
of haman food, for it must be remembered that 
Mahomedans as well as tho Hindoos are suf- 
ferers by the present scarcity in Bengal, while 
even Hindoos themselves are large consumers 
of mutton. By teduoing the stock in this way 
a large quantity of fodder would be set free for 
the use of the more valuable animals to be re- 
tained. We have at present only another sug- 
gestion to make, and that is, that the attention 
of oil manufacturers should be invited to the 
importance of separating in their manufactur- 
ing process the nutritious oil-seeds from those 
that are unfitted for use as the food of live 
stock ; from the common practice of crushing 
both together, the residuum oil- cake is unfitted 
for the use of stock, and thus large quantities 
of what, under other circumstances, might 
prove useful and raluablo food, is wasted. — 
Idiiiif p. 88. 



ACTS OF THE GOVERNMENT OF 
INDIA. 



The following Act of the Governor- Genera] 
of India in Council received the assent of His 
Excellency the Governor- General on the 24tli 
February 1874. 

Act No. IH op 1874 

An Act to explain and amend the law rdaitng 
to certain Married Women^ and for oiJker pur* 
poses. 

Whereas it is expedient to make such provi- 
sion as hereinafter appears 
Preamble. for the enjoyment of wages - 
and earnings by women 
married before the first day of January 1866, 
and for insurances on lives by persons married 
before or after that day : 

And whereas by the Indian Succession Act^ 
1865, Section 4, it is enacted that no person 
shall by marriage acquire any interest in <^e 
property of the person whom he or the marries, 
nor become incapable of doing any act in re- 
spect of his or her own property, which he or 
she could have done, if unmarried : 

And whereas by force of the said Act all 
women to whose marriages it applies are abso- 
lute owners of all property vested in, or acquir- 
ed by, them, and tlieir husbands do not by their 
marriage acquire any interest in such property, 
but the said Act does not protect such hus- 
bands from liabilities on account of the debt« 
of their wives contracted before marriage, and 
does not expressly provide for the enforcement 
of claims by or against such wives ; 

It is hereby enacted as follows : — 

I. — Preliminary, 

1. This Ac<p may be 
Short title. called "The Married 
Women's Property Act, 
1874:" 

2. It extenSs to the whole of British India^ 
and, so far as regards sub- 
Extent and ap- jects of Her Majesty, to 
plication. the dominions of Princes 

and States in India in alli- 
ance with Her Majesty. 
But nothing herein contained applies to any 
married woman who at the time of her mar- 
riage professed the Hindoo, Mahomedan, Bud- 
dhist, Sikh, or Jaina religion, or whose hus- 
band, at the time of such marriage, professed 
any of those religions. 

And the Governor-General in Council may 
from time to time, by order, either retrospec- 
tively from the passing of this Act or prospec- 
tively, exempt from the operation of all or any 
of the provisions of this Act the members of 
any race, sect or tribo; or part of a race^ sect 
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or ti*ibe, to whom he may consider it impossible 
or inexpedient to apply such provisions. 

The Governor-General in Council may also 
revoke any snch order, but not so that the re- 
vocation shall have any retrospective effect. 

All orders and revocations under this section 
shall be published in the Qazette of India, 

The 4th Section of the said Indian Snccesl 
sioii Act shall not apply, and shall be deemed 
never to have applied, to any marriage one or 
both of the parties to which professed at the 
time of the marriage, the Hindoo, Mahomedan, 
Buddhist, Sikh, or Jaina religion. 

8. This Act shall come 

Commencement, into force on the passing 
thereof. 

II. — Married Women's Wages and Earnings, 

4. The wages and earnings of any married 

woman acquired or gained 
Married women's by her after the passing of 
earnings to be their this Act, in any employ- 
separate property, raent, occupation or trade 
carried on by her and not 
by her husband, 
and also any money or other property so 
acquired by her through the exercise of any 
literary, artistic, or scientific skill, 

and all savings from and investments of such 
wages, earnings and property, 

shall be deemed to be her separate property, 
and her receipts alone shall be good discharges 
for such wages, earnings and property. 

IIL^Insurances by Wives and Husbands. 

5. Any married woman may effect a policy 

of insurance on her own 
Married woman behalf and independently 
may effect policy of of her husband; and the 
insurance. same and all benefit there- 

of, if expressed on the face 
of it to be so effected, shall enure as her sepa- 
rate property, and the contract evidenced by 
such policy shall be as valid as if made with an 
unmarned woman. 

6. A policy of insurance effected by any 

married man on his own 
Insurance by life, and expressed on the 
husband for benefit face of it to be for the 
of wife. benefit of his virife, or of 

his wife and children, 
or any of them, shall enure and be deemed to 
be a trust for the benefit of his wife, or of his 
wife and children, or any of them, according to 
the interest so expressed, and shall not, so long 
as any object of the trust remains, be subject to 
the control of the husband, or to his creditors, 
or form part of his estate. 

When the sum secured by tho policy becomes 
payable, it shall, unless special trustees are 
duly appointed to receive and hold the same, 
be paid to the Official Trustee of the' Presi- 
dency in which the office at which the insur- 



ance was effected is situate, and shall be 
received and held by him upon the trusts 
expressed in the policy, or snch of them as are 
then existing. 

And in reference to snch sum he shall standi 
in the same position in all respects as if he 
had been duly appointed tr ustee thereof by a 
High Court, under Act No. XVII of 1864 (io 
constitute an office of Official Trustee)^ Sec- 
tion 10. 

Nothing herein contained shall operate to 
destroy or impede the right of any creditor to 
be paid out of the proceeds of any policy of 
assurance which may have been effected with 
intent to defraud creditors. 

IV, — Legal 'proceedings by and against 
Man-ied Women. 

7. A married woman may maintain a suit 

in her own name for the 
Married women recovery of property of 
may take legal any description which, by 
proceedings. force of the said Indian 

Succession Act, 1865, or 
of this Act, is her separate property ; and she 
shall have, in her own name, the same remedies, 
both civil and criminal, against all persons, for 
the protection and security of such property, 
as if she were unmarried, and she shall be liable 
to such suits, processes, and orders in respect 
of snch property as she would be liable to if 
she were nnmarried. 

8. If a married woman (whether married 

before or after the 1st 
Wife's liability day of January 1866) pos- 
for postnnbtial sesses separate property, 
debts. and if any person enters 

into a contract with her 
with reference to such property, or on the faith 
that her obligation arising out of such contract 
will be satisfied out of her separate property, 
such person shall be entitled to sue her, and, 
to the extent of her separate property, to re- 
cover against her whatever he might have 
recovered in such suit had she been unmarried 
at the date of the contract and continued nn- 
married at the execution of the decree : 

Provided that nothing herein contained shall 
affect the liability of a husband for debts con- 
tracted by his wife's agency, express or implied, 
or render a married woman liable to arrest or 
to imprisonment in execution of a decree. 

V, — Husband's liability for Wife's debts. 

9. A husband married after the 81st day of 

December 1865 shall not 
Husband not lia- by reason only of such 
ble for wife's ante- marriage be liable to the 
nuptial debts. debts of his wife con- 

tracted before marriage, 
but the wife shall be liable to be sued for, 
and shall, to the extent of her separate pro- 
perty, be liable to satisfy such debts as if sho 
had continued unmarried : 
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PiOTided thai noihing contained in tfaia 
section shall affect any 
Proviso. suit instituted before the 

passing of this Act^ nor 
invalidate any contract into which a hus- 
band may, before the passing of this Act, have 
entered in consideration of his wife^s antenup- 
tial debts. 

(Signed) WHITLEY STOKES, 

Beep, io ihe Oovemmmt of India, 

Be-published by order of the Bight Honour- 
able the Governor in Council. 

(Signed) D. P. CARMICHAEL, 

Acting Chief Bwetary. 

Thb following Act of the (Governor-General 
of India in Council received the assent of His 
Excellency the €k>vemor-General on the 24th 
Pebruary 1874 

Act Na IV of 1874. 

An Act to control recruiting in British India 
for the service of Foreign States. 

Whereas it is expedient that the Governor- 
General in Council should 
Preamble. exercise full control over 
reomiting in British India 
for the service of Foriegn Sttd^s ; It is hereby 
enacted aa £k>11ows : — 

1. This Act may be 
called "The Foreign Be- 
cruiting Act, 1874 

It extends to the whole 
of British India ; 



Short title. 
Local extent. 

Oomnenoement. 

Interpretation 
clause. 

^Foveign State*' inclndes any person or 
persons exeroiiing or aa> 
Poreign State." suming to - exercise the 
powers of government in. 
or over any oountry, colony, province, or people 
beyond the limits of British India. 

3. 



And it shall come into 
force on the passing there* 
of. 

2. In this Act — 



Power toprohibit 
or permit recruit- 
ing. 



If any person is, within the limits of 
British India, obtaining* or 
attempting to obtain re- 
cruits for the service of 
any Poreign State in any 
capacity, the Governor- 
General in Council may, by order in writing 
signed by a Se<H^tary to the (Government of 
India, either prohibit such person from so doing, 
or permit him to do so subject to any condi- 
tions which the Govenior*General in Council 
itunks fit to impose. 



4. The Governor-General in Connoil may 
from time to time, by gene- 
Power to impose ral order notified in the 

conditions. Chizetie of India^ either 

prohibit recruiting for the 
service of any Poreign State, or impose upon 
such recruiting any conditions which he thinks 
fit. 

5. The Governor-General in Coiincil may 

rescind or vary any order 
Power to rescind made under this Act in 
or vary orders such manner as he thinks 
fit. 

6. Whoever, in violation of the prohibition 

of the Governor- General 
Offences. in Council, or of any con- 

dition subject to vrhich 
permission to recruit may have been accorded, 

(a.) induces or attempts to indace any 
person to accept or agree to accept or to pro- 
oeed to any place with a view to obtaining any 
commission or employment in the. seryice of 
any Poreign State, or 

(5.) knowingly aids in the engagement of 
any person so induced, by forwarding or con- 
veying him or by advancing money or in any 
other way whatever, shall be liable to imprison- 
ment for a term which may extend to seven 
years, or to fine to such amount aa the Coart 
thinks fit, or to both. 

7. Any offence against this Act may be 

inquired into and tried, 
Place of trial. as well in any district in 

which the person accused 
may be found, as in any district in which it 
might be inquired into and tried nnder the pro- 
visions of the Code of Criminal Procedure. 

(Signed) WHITLBT STOKES, 

Secy, to the Qovemment of India, 

Be-pnblished by order of the Bight Honour- 
able the Governor in Council. 

(Signed) D. P. CABMICHAEL, 

Acting Chief Secretary. 

Thb following Act of the Governor-General 
of India in Council received the assent of IBs 
Excellency the Gbvernor-General on the 24th 
March 1874. 

Act No. VI of 1874. 

THB PBIVY COUNCIL APPEALS 
ACT, 1874. 

An Act to consolidate and amend the law reZa(- 
ing to appeais to the Privy CawnoU from decrees 
of the Cwil Courts. 

Whereas it is expedient to consolidate and 
amend the law regulating 
Preamble. ihe admission of appeals 
to Her Majesty in Cfoua« 
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oil from certain jndfpnents, decrees and orders 
of the Civil Courts; It is hereby enacted as 
follows : — 

I. — PreUminary, 

1. This Act may be 
Short title. called The Privy Con n- 

cil Appeals Act, 1874 
It extends to the whole of British India; 

but it does not apply to 
Extent. any matter of criminal, or 

admiralty, or vioe-admi* 
ralty jurisdiction ; nor to appeals from orders 
and decrees of Prize-Conrts ; 

And it shall come into 
Commencement. force on the passing there* 
of. 

2. The enactments spe- 
Kepeal of en* oified in the schedule here- 

actments. to annexed are repealed to 

the extent mentioned in 
the third column thereof. 

8. In this Act, unless there be something 
repugnant in the subject 
* Decree' defined, or context, the expression 
decree" includes also 
judgment and order. 

II. — Admission of Appeais. 

4. Subject to such rules as may, from time 
to time, be made by Her 
When appeals Majesty in Council regard* 
lie to Queen in ing appeals from the 
in Council. Courts of British India, 

and to the provisions here- 
inafter contained — 

an appeal shall lie to Her Majesty in Coun- 
cil, 

(d.) from any final decree passed on 
appeal by a High Court or other Court of final 
appellate jurisdiction, 

(6.) from any final decree passed by a 
High Court in the exercise of original civil 
jnmdiction, and 

(c.) from any decree, ^heu the case, as 
faereini^r provided, is certified to be a fit one 
for appeal to Her Majesty in Council. 

, t L 5. In each of the cases 
Valueof subject- ,nentioned in cUuses (a) 
and (6) of Section 4, 

the amount or value of the subject-matter 
of the suit in the Court of first instance must 
be 10,000 Rupees or upwards, and the amount 
or value of the matter in dispute on appeal to 
Her Majesty in Council must be the same sum 
or npwuds, 

or the decree must involve, directly or indi- 
rectly, some daim or question to, pr respecting, 
property of like amount or value, 

and where the decree appealed from affirms 
{he decision of the Court immediately below 



the Court passing such decree, the appeal must 
involve some substantial question of law. 

6. Notwithstanding 
anything contained in Sec- 
tion 4, — 



Bar of 
appeals. 



certain 



no appeal shall lie to Her Majesty in Council 
from the judgment of one Judge of a High 
Court established under the 24th and 25th of 
Victoria, Chapter 104, or of one Judge of a Divi- 
sion Court, or of two or more Judges of such 
High Court, or of a Division Court constituted by 
two or more Judges of such High Court, where- 
over such Judges are equally divided in opinion, 
and do not amount in number to a majority of 
the whole of the Judges of the High Court at 
the time being ; 

and no appeal shall lie to Her Majesty in 
Council from any decree which, under Act 
No. XXIII of 1861, Section 27, is final. 

7. Whoever desires to appeal under this 

Application to 5er Migesty m 

Court whosedecree ^''^t^K T^n ""^^K 

t;«i« 8- Such application 

ZZ.^nJ^Z^.Ar withm sue months from 
must be made. 

But if that period expires when the Court ia 
closed, the application may be made on the day 
that the Court re-opens. 

9. Every petition under Section 7 must 
state the grounds of ap- 
Certificate as to peal, and pray for a cer- 
value or fitness. tificate, either that as re- 
gards amount or value and 
nature, the case fuSls the requirements of 
Section 5, or that it is otherwise a fit one for 
appeal to Her Majesty in Council. 

Upon receipt of such petition, the Court 
may direct notice to be served on the opposite 
party to show cause why the said certificate 
should not be gi*anted. 



Refusal of certi- 
ficate. 



10. If such certificate 
be refused, the petition 
shall be dismissed : 



Provided that, if the decree complained of 
be a final decree passed by a Court other than 
a High Court, the order refusing the certificate 
shall be appealable within thirty days from the 
date of the order, to the High Court to which 
the former Court is subordinate. 

11. If the eertifieate be granted, the ap- 
plicant shall, within six 
Security and de- months from the date of 
posit required on the decree complained of, 
grant of certificate, or within six weeks from 
the grant of the certificatCi 
whichever ia the later date. 
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(a.) give security for the costs of the 
respondent, and 

(6.) deposit the amoant required to defray 
the expense of tmnslating, transcribing, index- 
ing, and transmitting to Her Majesty in Coun- 
cil a correct copy of the whole record of the 
suit, except 

(1.) formal documents directed to be 
excluded by any order of Her Majesty in 
Council in force for the time being ; 

(2.) papers which the parties agree to 
exclude ; 

(3.) acconnts, or portions of accounts, 
which the officer empowered by the Court for 
that purpose considers unnecessary, and which 
the parties have not specifically asked to be 
included ; and 

(4.) such other documents as the High 
Court may direct to be excluded ; 

and when the applicant prefers to print in 
India the copy of the record, except as afore- 
said, he shall also, within tho time mentioned 
in the first clause of this section, deposit the 
amount required to defray the expense of J)rint- 
ing such copy. 

12. When such secu- 
Admission of ap- rity has been completed 
peal and procedure and deposit made to the 
thereon. satisfaction of the Court, 

the Court may 

(a.) declare the appeal admitted, and 

(ft.) give notice thereof to the respondent, 
and shall then 

(c.) transmit to Her Majesty in Council, 
nn<ler the seal of the^ Court, a correct copy of 
the said record, except as aforesaid, and 

(cZ,) give to either party one or more 
authenticated copies of any of the papers in 
the suit on his applying therefor and paying 
the reasonable expenses incuired in preparing 
them. 

13. At any time before the admission of 

the appeal, the Court may, 
Revocation of upon cause shown, revoke 
acceptance of secu- the acceptance of any such 
rity. security, and make further 

directions thereon. 

14. If at any time after the admission of 

the appeal, but before the 
Power to order transmission of the copy 
further security or of the record, except as 
payment. aforesaid, to Her Majesty 

in Council, such security 
appears inadequate, 

or further payment is required for the pur- 
pose of translating, transcribing, printing, in- 
dexing, or transmitting the copy of the record, 
except as aforesaid, 



the Court may oi*#er the appellant to far- 
nish, within a time to be fixed by the Coart, 
other and snfficieut security, or to make, within 
like time, the required payment. 

15. If the appellant 
Failure to com- fail to comply with such 
ply with order. order, the prooeediuga 
shall be stayed, 

and the appeal shall not proceed withoat 
an order in this behalf of Her Majesty in 
Council, 

and in the meantime execution of the decree 
appealed against shall not be stayed. 

16. When the copy of the record, except as 

aforesaid, has been trans- 
Refund of ba- mitted to Her Majesty in 
lance of deposit. Council, the appellant may 
obtain a refund of the 
balance, if any, of the amount whioh he has 
deposited under Section 11. 

III. — Proceedings pending Appeals. 

17. Notwithstanding the admission of any 

appeal under this Act, the 
Powers of Court decree appealed against 
pending appeal. shall be conditionally en- 
forced unless the Courfc 
admitting the appeal otherwise directs. 

But the Court may, if it think fit, on any 
special cause shown by any party interested in 
the suit, or otherwise appearing to the Court — 
(a.) impound any moveable property in 
dispute, or any part thereof, or 

(7>.) allow the decree appealed against to 
be enforced, taking such security from the 
respondent as the Court thinks fit for the doe 
performance of any order which Her Majesty 
in Council may make on the appeal, or 

(c.) stay the execution of the decree 
appealed against, taking such security from the 
appellant as the Court thinks fit for the due 
performance of the decree appealed against*, or 
of any order which Her Majesty in Council 
may make on the appeal, or 

(d.) place any party seeking the assist- 
ance of the Court under such conditions, or 
give such other direction respecting the subject- 
matter of the appeal, as it thinks fit. 

18. If at any time during the pendency of 

the appeal the security so 
Increase of secu- furnished by either party 
rity found inade- appears inadequate, the 
quate. Court may, on the appli- 

cation of the other party, 
require further security. 

In default of such further security being 
furnished as required by the Court, if the 
original security was furnished by the appel' 
lant^ the Court may, on the application of 
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the respondent, issae execntion of the decree 
appealed against as if the appellant had far- 
nished no snch secnrity. 

And if the original flecurifcy was furnished 
by the respondent, the Court shall, so far as 
may be practicable, stay all farther execution 
of the decree, and restore the parties to the 
position in which they respectively were when 
the secnrity which appears inadequate was fur- 
nished, or give such direction respecting the 
subject-matter of the appeal as it thinks fit. 

TV, — Execution of Orders of Her Majesty in 
Couyicil, 

19. Whoever desires to enforce or to obtain 

execution of any order 
Procedure to en- of Her Majesty in Coun- 
force orders of cil shall apply by petition, 
Queen in Couucil. accompanied by a certified 
copy of the decree or 
order made in appeal and sought to be enforced 
or executed, to the Court from which the 
appeal to Her Majesty was preferred. 

Such Court shall transmit the order of Her 
Majesty to the Court which made the first 
decree appealed from, or to such other Court 
as Her Majesty by her said order may direct, 
and shall (upon the application of either party) 
give such directions as may be required for 
the enforcement or execution of the same ; and 
the Court to which the said order is so trans- 
mitted shall enforce or execute it accordingly, 
in the manner and according to the rules appli- 
cable to the execution of its original decrees. 

20. The orders made by the Court which 

enforces or executes the 
Appeal against order of Her Mnjesty in 
order relating to Council relating to such 
execution. enforcement or execution, 

shall be appealable in the 
same manner and subject to the same rules as 
the orders of such Court relating to the enforce- 
ment or execution of its own decrees. 

21. To the first column of No. 169 of the 

second schedule annexed 
Amendment of to the Indian Limitation 
Act IX of 1871, Act, 1871, the following 
Schedule II, No. words shall be added (that 
169. is to say), ** or any order of 

Her Majesty in Council.** 

V. — Miscellaneous. 

22. The High Court may, from time to 

Power to make fult^K'^^t^ 
y^l^g consistent with this Act to 

regulate — 

(a.) the service of notices under Sec- 
tion 9. 

(h.) tho grant or refusal of certificates, 
under Sections 10 and 11, by Courts of final 
appellate jurisdiction subordinate to the High 
Court, 



(c.) the amount and nature of the secu- 
rity required under Sections 11, 14, and 18, 
(d.) the testing of such security, 

(e.) the estimate of the cost of transcrib- 
ing the record, 

(/.) the preparation, examination, and 
certifying of such transcript, 

(gr.) the revision, and authentication of 
translations, 

(h.) the preparation of indices to tran- 
scripts of records, and of lists of the papers 
not included therein, 

and all other matters connected with the 
enforcement of this Act. 

All such rules shall be published in the local 
official Gazette, and shall 
Publication of thereupon have the force 
rules. of law in the High Court 

and the Courts of final 
appellate jurisdiction subordinate thereto. 
All rules beretofore made and published by 
any High Court relating 
Rules heretofore to appeals to Her Majesty 
made. in Couucil and in force 

immediately before the 
passing of this Act, shall, so far as they are 
consistent with this Act, be deemed to have 
been made and published hereunder. 

23. In Sections 4 and 22, the expression 

'High Court' shall be 
Recorder of Ran- deemed to include also 
goon. the Recorder of Rangoon, 

but not so as to empower 
him to make rules binding on Courts other 
than his own Court. 

24. The rules and restrictions referred to 

in Bensral Regulation HI 
Construction of of 1828, Section 4, Clause 
Bengal Regulation V, shall be deemed to be 
III of 1828, Sec- the rules and restrictions 
tion 4, Clause V. applicable to appeals under 

this Act from the deci- 
sions of the High Court of Judicature at Port 
William in Bengal. 

Saving of Her ^f: ^."^I'lf .^^""V" 
Majesty* pleasure, "^^^ ''^ 

(a.) to bar the full and unqualified exer- 
cise of Her Majesty's pleasure in receiving or 
rejecting appeals to Her Majesty in Council, or 
otherwise howsoever, or 

(6.) to interfere with any rules made by 
the Judicial Committee of 
and of the rules the Privy Council and for 
for tho conduct of tho time being in force for 
business before tho the presentation of appeals 
Judicial Commit- to Her Majesty in Couneil, 
tee. or their conduct before the 

said Judicial Committee. 
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SCHEDULE. 
(See Section %) 
Enactments Repealed. 



No. and year of enactment. 



Bengal Regulation XVJ of 
1797. 



Bengal Regulation V of 
1803. 



Madras Regulation VIII of 
1818. 



Bombay Regulation IV of 
1827. 



Act II of 1844 ... 
Act XXV of 1852 
Act II of 1863 - ... 



13 George HI, Cap. 63 



37 George HI, Cap. 142 



Title or abbreviated Title. 



Eztrat of repeal. 



A, — Regulations. 

A Regulation respecting appeals from the 
Court of Sadr Dewauny Udalut to Bis 
Most Excellent Majesty and His Most 
Honourable Privy Council. 

A Regulation for empowering the Sudr 
Dewanny Udalut to try appeals from 
the decisions of the Provincial Court 
of Appeal established in the Provinces 
ceded by the Nawaub Vizier, Ac. 

A Regulation prescribing the Rules under 
which appeals may be preferred to the 
King's Most Excellent Majesty in his 
Privy Council, from the decisions of 
the Court of Sudr Udalut at Fort St. 
George. 

A Regulation prescribing the Forms of 
Proceeding of the Courts of Law in 
civil suits and appeals, and rules for 
the trial of the same. 



B. — Acts. 

An Act respecting the expenses of pre^ 
paring copies of proceedings in ap* 



An Act for the execution of decrees made 
in appeal by Her Majesty in Coun- 
cil, Ac. 

An Act to regulate the admission of ap- 
peals to Her Majesty in Council from 
certain judgments and orders in Pro- 
vinces not subject to the General Regu- 
lations. 

C. — Statutes. 

An Aot for establishing certain Regula- 
tions for the better management oi the 
affairs of the East India Company, as 
well in India as in Europe. 

An Act for the better administration of 
justice at Calcutta, Madras, and Bom- 
bay, &o. 



The whole. 



So much as has not been 
repealed. 



Do. 



Section 100. 



The whole. 

So much as has not been 
repealed. 

The whole. 



Section 18. 



Section 16. 



(Signed) WHITLEY STOKES, 

Secy, to the Oovemment of India. 

Re-published by order of the Right Honourable the Governor in Council. 

(Signed) D. P. CARMICHAEL, 

Acting Chief Semiary. 
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MANUAL OF THE NELLORE 
DISTRICT— II. 



Chapter X — Social Characteristics. — This 
chapter, thougli entitled Social Characteris- 
tics, treats of ''Tenures, the relation of 
Landlord and Tenant, and the Law of In- 
heritance.'' The portion treating of tenures 
goes back to the very earliest times, even 
to the primitive days when each Aryan 
settler became the actual proprietor of what 
land he could clear and reclaim. Each 
holder, it is true, paid some proportion of 
his profits to the chief or sovereign of his 
tribe, but this was not rent for the land, but 
a sort of tax, perhaps voluntarily imposed, 
to pay for the protection aflforded. A long 
extract from a letter by Mr. Stratton, Col- 
lector of the Western Pollams in 1800, 
shows that the poligars had by that time 
instituted a most debasing and tyrannous 
method of paying their servants, both 
civil and military. The pay of these ser- 
vants was nominally high ; but then it was 
habitually in arrears, and if paid at all, was 
not paid in money direct from the Treasury, 
but by an order on some defaulting ryot. 
This unfortunate man not having enough 
to satisfy thq order, or " Tanka,'' as it was 
called, tried to stave off demands by giving 
his tormentor food and a little money; 



this, of course, merely postponed the evil 
day ; for the creditor at last waxed impa- 
tient, and sought to realize what he could 
of his long due salary by a plunder and 
sale of the ryot's effects. This was an 
excellent and infallible recipe for the propa- 
gation of rapine and plunder on one side, 
and utter ruin on the other. Any system 
more subversive of political economy could 
not be conceived. The military establish- 
ment was also frequently paid by villages 
granted on what was called Amaram," or 
ease tenure. By this arrangement the un- 
initiated would suppose that the recipients 
would enjoy a fertile village on easy terms. 
Far from it — such was not the policy of 
the Poligars. They rewarded their faith- 
ful servants with villages of waste lands, 
or in a general state of ruin and decay. For 
a year or two no rent was asked, but as soon 
as the holder had repaired the tanks and 
channels and otherwise improved the landj 
rent at rapidly rising rates was demand- 
ed, until there was little or no difference 
between these " amaram'' and ordinary 
tenures. The law of succession appears to 
have been from father to son, with an occa- 
sional female holder ; but in general when 
there was no male heir, the property reverted 
to the Poligar. Another form of tenure, 
termed Eattubadij seems to be a modifica- 
tion of the amaram''^BMttermg equally 
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from both the ordinary and extraordi- 
nary demands of the Poligars, and like the 
amaram lands lapsing to the Poligar on 
failure of male heirs. The extreme oppres- 
fiiyeness of this arrangement will be at once 
apparent from the fact mentioned by Mr. 
Stratton, that the maximum net profit on 
these holdings was about eight star pagodas, 
and the minimum three star pagodas annu- 
ally. The revenue was collected by a simple 
and efficient village system. The Mahome- 
dans, we are told, did not alter this system, 
but they imposed even more exorbitant de- 
mands on non-Mussulman ryots ; and it was 
under them that the principle of the land 
belonging primarily to the State was first 
developed. The land revenue system is 
next explained, with the modes of assess- 
ment, rates, tirva, Ac; the privileged classes 
are enumerated ; and the taxes by which the 
revenue is augmented are next detailed. 
The British system is but briefly noticed 
in this chapter, as it is more fully discussed 
in a subsequent part of the Manual. .A 
fihort glossary of revenno terms concludes 
the chapter. 

Chapter XI — Trades and Manufactures. 
— This chapter was contributed by Mr. A. 
M. Simpson, a merchant, and Mr. C. E. 
Plunkett, Deputy Collector. The trade of 
the district consists chiefly in its pro- 
ducts — grain, oil-seeds, indigo, cotton, 
cattle, &c. The indigo made in this dis- 
trict is stated to be good, though not on 
the average equal to that made in Cudda- 
pah. The cotton trade has fallen off owing 
to the railway conveying the cotton at lower 
rates and by a more direct route to the 
Madras and other markets. The same cause 
has probably brought about the decrease 
noted in the manufacture of textile fabrics, 
which was at one time considerable. A 
great quantity of statistics as to the corn- 
parative return of the weaving power of 
the district, and the value and quantity of 



cotton exported and imported, finishes this 
part of the chapter. The remainder of the 
chapter, written by Mr. Plunkett, points 
out that the decrease in the trade of the 
District, noted by Mr. Simpson, arises from 
the fact, that formerly the trade consisted 
in the products of more favoured districts, 
while now it is entirely local. The salt 
trade, too, has disappeared from the open- 
ing of salt manufactories in Bengal ; while 
favourable seasons in other districts have 
reduced the grain trade to nothing. State- 
ments of the Land Trade, of the Imports 
and Elxports, occupy sixty pages (!!!); and 
a short, but we fancy very useful/oollection 
of tables of weights and measures closes 
the chapter. 

Chapter XII — Agriculture. — This chapter 
was contributed by Mr. Charles Rundal of 
the Revenue Settlement, and displays the 
same irresistible fondness for statistics as 
do most of the other chapters in the book. 
There are some interesting accounts of the 
various crops raised and the method em- 
ployed in their cultivation; and the pre- 
fixing to the description of each plant its 
proper botanical name will recommend itself 
to those seeking information, while those 
unacquainted with local nomenclature will 
recognize the plant by its scientific denomi- 
nation. 

Chapter Xfll — Antiquities. — This chapter 
was, we should think, the personal work of 
the gifted collator of the volume. He tells 
us at the commencement that the princi- 
pal antiquities of the district consist of thct 
ruins of old forts, of Hindoo temples, and cop- 
per plates or shasanams, chiefly title-deeds. 
Some of these last go as &r back as 700 or 
800 years.'* There are also some inscriptions; 
but no sculptures of any value. In Nellore 
itself there were found some coffins imbed- 
ded in laterite with iron implements — also a 
pot of Roman coins. At Anantasagaram is 
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a remarkably fine tank containing, when 
full, near the principal buntJ, forty feet of 
water. It was constructed about A. D. 1522 
by a pious Rayasnm, in memory of his 
deceased parents — a costly, durable, and 
beneficial memorial of the departed well 
worthy of imitation by pious Hindoos and 
others of our own day. The Udayagiri Droog 
is also a place of some interest, rising to 
the height of 3,079 feet, and being, even 
to this day, a fortified place. A spring of 
water in the droog formerly supplied the 
town at its foot. Unfortunately the aqueduct 
is now out of repair, and the spring runs 
to waste, while the town suffers much from 
want of water. 

Chapter XIV — Political History, — ^This 
chapter opens, naturally enough, with a 
glimpse of what Mr. Boswell aptly terms 
the " Pre Hindoo period," and speaks of 
the probable descent of the present wild, 
or half wild, tribes, such as the Yanadies, 
Yerakulas, and Chenchus, from those early 
settlers whose origin is enveloped in mys- 
tery. The Nellore of the present day is a 
portion of the ancient kingdom of Telin- 
gana, throughout which Telugu is the ver- 
nacular. The country from the earliest 
recorded times seems to have passed from one 
obscure tribe to another, until it fell into 
the hands of the Gktzapatti Rajahs of Wo- 
rangul ; and subsequently the Narapattis, 
whose power extended from 1336 to 1654, 
succumbing finally to the Mahomedan 
invasion. Among the early Mussulman 
mlers, Mahomed Toglak distinguished him- 
self, and seems to have done much to con- 
solidate the dominion of his race. His army 
was, however, decimated by a pestilence, 
and on his retiring to his capital of Deogur, 
the Rajahs of Carnata and Telingana seized 
the opportunity to throw off, for a time at 
least, the Mussulman yoke. About this time 
the Bahmani Kingdom was founded by Has- 
san Gangu : this kingdom, however, held 



together only 171 years, when it became 
divided into various independent states. 
Among these the Kingdom of Qolcondah, 
near Hyderabad, was founded by Kutab 
Shah. This dynasty reigned from 1527 
to 1687 — a period of only 160 years, 
during which time no fewer than efght 
sovereigns ascended and descended the 
slippery steps of the throne ; but in 1687 
the dynasty was ended by the Emperor 
Aurnngzeeb. In 1625 we find the first men* 
tion of the English, who, landing in the 
Nellore District some forty miles north of 
Pulicat, established a small trading settle- 
ment at Dugarazpatam, and named it Arma- 
gon, after the name of Armngum Moodelly, 
who gave them the land and assisted them 
in many ways. Subsequently, finding their 
trade did not floarish, Mr. Francis Day, then 
chief of the factory, proposed a move to the 
south of Pulicat ; and in 1639, through an 
amicable arrangement with the Rajah of 
Calastry, the English made a settlement in 
a little fishing village, which we now know 
as Madras ! ! In endeavouring to resist the 
power of Aurnngzeeb, the king of Qolcon- 
dah formed an alliance with the renowned 
Sivaji, who, having arranged that the king 
of Golcondah should keep the Mogul 
armies in check, commenced a victorious 
march south, taking Gingi, Vellore, and 
Arnee. Meanwhile the territories of Gol- 
condah had been invaded, and the king had 
come to terms with the Moguls. Subse- 
quently in 1686, Abdul Hassan, then king 
of Golcondah, entered into an alliance with 
Sambaji, son of the great Sivaji* Thia 
drew down on Abdul Hassan the resent- 
ment of Aurnngzeeb, who, having failed to 
subdne him by force, basely and treacher- 
ously obtained possession of his kingdom. 
On the death of Aurungeeeb, the kingdoms 
of Golcondah and Bijapur were left by him 
to his youngest son, who, however, refused 
to acknowledge the supremacy of his elder 
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Brother, and was, in consequence, defeated 
and slain^ and the kingdoms were given as 
a viceroyalfcy to a distinguished officer of 
Aurungzeeb. Thus was founded the line of 
the Nizams^or Soubahs, of the Deccan^ who 
soon made themselves virtually independ- 
ent of the Emperor of Delhi, though they 
remained allies of the Empire. The most 
important of the subordinate governments 
under the Soubahs was the Nawabship of 
the Carnatic, or, as we know it better, the 
Nawabship of Arcot.« In this province or 
Nawabship was included the District of 
Nellore. 



Chapter XV—PdUical History.— This 
ohapter treats of the political history, not of 
Nellore only, but of the greater part of South- 
ern India, during the troublous period from 
1743 to 1763, a period of constant fighting, 
intrigue, and varying fortunes, in which Eng- 
lish and French, Mahratta and Mussulman, 
were alike involved. It opens with the 
taking of Madras by Labourdonnais, owing 
to the fraud practised on the English by 
the French and Anwar-u-din ; it was how- 
ever restored to the English by the peace 
of Aix la Chapelle in 1749. The last events 
mentioned in the chapter is the battle of 
Wandewash, the reduction of Karical and 
other towns, with the final siege and capture 
of Pondicherry. Pondicherry was replaced 
in the possession of the French by the 
treaty of Paris in 1763, and the other 
small remains of French power in the East 
also reverted to their former owners. This 
collapse of the French power in India gave 
the Nawabship of the Carnatic to, Mahom- 
ed Ali, the ally of the English ; who, 
in tetum for the services of British troops, 
and for the expenses incurred during the 
war, conferred on the Government of Mad- 
ras the District of Chinglepnt, known as 
the ^ Jaghire,'^ yielding an annual revenue 
of four and a half lakhs of pagodas. 



Chapter XYl— Political History.— This 
chapter carries on the story from the 
cession of the Northern Circars to the 
final cession of the Carnatic, from 1764 to 
1801. In this chapter we first hear of 
Hyder Ali, the intrepid warrior and hard- 
hearted tyrant who raised himself from a 
lowly position to the proud throne of 
Mysore. The English were now well estab- 
lished in the country, and held the Northern 
Circars on a direct sunnud from the Em- 
peror, while the Dewanny of Mysore was 
conferred oi them by the Nizam Ali Ma- 
homed, Soubahdar of the Deccan, with the 
trifling proviso that they should conquer it ! 
The English did indeed conquer the chief 
towns of the Baramahal, but they were 
retaken by Hyder Ali. The English power 
was still further augmented by the Nawab 
of the Carnatic conferring on them the 
military administration of the country ; and 
in 1771 they joined with Oomdat-ul-Oom- 
rah in an expedition against Tanjore, which 
ended very favourably to the English, with 
a cession of territory and a payment of 
money. From this time to the death of 
Hyder Ali in 1782, war was waged with 
varying success between Hyder Ali and 
the French on one aide, and the Soubah- 
dar of the Deccan and the English on the 
other ; but the general tendency of afl^irs 
was to improve the position of the British. 
After a time tte Madras Government, find- 
ing the war with Hyder Ali had greatly 
crippled them, applied to the Nawab for 
pecuniary aid. This demand was at first 
resisted, on the ground of a treaty made 
in 1781 with the Bengal Government; but 
the Nawab finally consented to allow the 
British Government the revenues of the Car- 
natic for five years, receiving only one-sixth 
for his private expenses. This was the agree- 
ment ; but the Nawab endeavoured to evade 
it and fell into the hands of the Board of 
Control, who ordered indeed the restora- 
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tion to him of his revenues, bat saddled 
him with the payment to the Company 
of twelve lakhs of pagodas per annam 
towards the payment of his debts, and 
four lakhs for current expenses — all being 
secured by a cession of territory. War 
now ensued with Tippoo, son of Hyder Ali ; 
and owing to the want of regularity in 
the NawaVs payments, the revenues were 
taken for the time being directly into the 
hands of Government, who appointed Col- 
lectors to Tinnevelly, Madura and Vellore, 
Trichinopoly, Arcot, Nellore, and Ongole. 
On the conclusion of peace with Tippoo in 
1792, this arrangement came to an end, and 
a new, and for the British a favourable, 
treaty was made before the death of Mahom- 
ed Ali. The effects on the country were 
anything but favourable. The Nawab, in 
his endeavours to pay the subsidy demand- 
ed as, the price of the English military 
administration, ground down the people 
and reduced them to a ruined condition. 
In a short time Oomdat-ul-Oomrah was 
discovered in a treasona)3le correspondence 
with Tippoo Sultan, in direct violation of 
the treaty he had signed. The Govern- 
ment, in consequence, held itself absolved 
from the treaty, and assumed the entire 
grovemment of the Camatic, making a suit- 
able arrangement for the maintenance of 
the Nawab and his family. By this treaty 
the Nawabship was not hereditary, but for 
two or three generations it was allowed to 
descend, till in 1855 Mahomed Ghouse 
died, and kis uncle Azim Jah claimed the 
succession ; but as the treaty had not recog- 
nized any hereditary right, and there were 
many reasons against it, the Government 
declined to allow the succession to go back 
to the uncle of the last holder, and declared 
the title at an end. The provision made 
for the family was liberal; Azim Jah 
enjoyed an income of a lakh and a half 
with the title of the Prince of Arcot. The 



chapter concludes with a brief statement that 
in Nellore alone, political and other pen- 
sions amount to more than Rupees 36,000 
per mensem. 

Chapter XVII — Revenue History. — This 
chapter sets before us the administration of 
the Nellore District prior to, and its con- 
dition at the time of, the assumption of the 
Government by the East India Company. 
This chapter was contributed by a gentle- 
man, whose initials alone, M. C. S., are 
given, and presents a sad picture of mis- 
rule and oppression. The land revenue 
was, as usual in India, the chief source of 
revenue, but it was terribly mismanaged. 
There seems to have been no mirassi right 
in Nellore, though something analogous was 
to be found in the tenure of the kadim 
ryots, who were the hereditary and per- 
manent farmers of the soil They had no 
proprietary rights however, and were in- 
competent to sell the land. These kadims 
were responsible to the Government for the 
rent, and leased out their villages to paya- 
kari cultivators. The village system of 
Nellore did not materially differ from that 
of other parts of Southern India. The 
Revenue system was faulty in the extreme. 
The representative of the Nawab, termed 
a Fouzdar, lived generally at Nellore^ 
and was usually some weak and profli- 
gate connection or retainer. The country 
was given out in large portions to renters, 
who were ground down themselves by the 
Nawab and the Fouzdar, and who, in their 
turn, rack-rented the unfortunate sub-ren- ' 
ters and ryots under them. So severe was 
the tyranny, so hopeless the condition of 
the ryots, that many of them fled to the 
Ceded Districts, to li^adras, or to the Bri- 
tish possessions in the Northern Circars. 
Others converted their arable land into 
pastures, and reared and bred large herds 
of cattle« Another source of revenue was 
teraed tayer or misoellaneoas; this, too, got 
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into a terrible state, and for a long time 
before the conntry passed into British hands, 
the revenues had steadily fallen. The judi- 
cial and police systems may be said to 
have been in abeyance; the Fouzdar being 
the only judicial officer of the province. 
The Hindoos settled their civil disputes by 
arbitration; and the Mussulmans by the 
aid of their Kazi and Naibs. As to the 
ELavalgars and watch peons, they became, 
by pressure of circumstances, and perhaps 
natural inclination, the greatest robbers 
of the district. In fact, the state of the 
country at the time of the British assump- 
tion was almost beyond hope, and we 
should think could scarcely be credited 
by strangers. We will quote a few lines 
from the sad picture drawn by M. C. S. 

The confusion and uncertainty of the 
revenue system ; the oppressions of the 
renters, themselves the victims of the rapa- 
city of the Nawabs, and compelled to 
recoup themselves by exactions from their 
people ; the fraud and venality which had 
infected all ranks ; the poverty of the culti- 
vators who were nine-tenths of the com- 
munity ; their ignorance and apathetic in- 
difference to their own improvement; the 
stagnation of trade and manufacture conse- 
quent on restrictive taxation and general 
insecurity ; the depredations of PoUgars 
and Kavalgars, the supposed guardians of 
the public security; the total want of a 
system of jadioature— -all these combined 
to produce a state of things wretched in 
the extreme, and from which it would be 
vain to hope for sudden or rapid improve- 
ment/' 



HIGH COURT— MADRAS. 



M0EGA*(, C. J., AND KiNDBESLET, J. 

Bight to running water.* 
A riparian owner is entiUed to the use of ike 
stream as it flows through his land for all law- 
ful purposes, and mai^ erect such works as are - 
sufficient to enable him so to use the stream for 
irrigation purposes as will not interfere with 
the rights of others, 
Pbb Kinderslkt, J. — Each case should he de- 
cided on its own merits, and it cannot he laid 
down as a general rule, still less as an wivan- 
ahle rule, that irrigation is even in India sud. 
an ordinary use of water as would justify its 
diversio7i to tJ^ prejudice of other riparian* 
proprietors. 

B. A. 62 of 1873. 
Mooppavarapu Venkafa Nandam Puntalo, 
Mookfciai', on behalf of his Highness the 
Maharajah of Vizianagram, K.c.S.i. ; 
versus. 

Sri Rajah Muganti Sita Ramasamy Bahadoor, 
Proprietor of Chitigada and Jagannada- 
pooram. 

In Original Suit No. 10 of 1871, in the Civil 
Courfc of Vizagapatam, the plaintiff (appellant) 
stated that the river Bodderu rises in the hills 
called Bongnndammah Parvatura Kojam mettn, 
situated to the north of Konam Village, attached 
to the Zemindary of Madugnla, belonging to the 
defendant, and flows southward into the Vad- 
dadi river belonging to plaintiff. On the 14th 
November 1888, plaintiff and the Zemindar 
of Bobbili, the then proprietor of Chidikadu 
Jagannadapooram estate, agreed that when the 
water in Bodderu was knee-deep or less, the 
first defendant should put up a temporary dam 
one foot high, composed of sand and sticks, at 
Chapa kat^ at the head of the river, thereby 
retaiiiing two-thirds of the water flowing down, 
and allowing the plaintiff the remaining third 
for cultivation ; and that, during the freshes, 
the river was to flow unchecked for the benefit 
of both parties alike. 

In March last, second defendant, as the 
agent of the first defendant, erected a per- 
manent dam, nine feet high, at Dhalama katt, 
two miles farther south than the original one 
at Chapa katt, thereby diminishing the plain- 
tiff's water supply. 

The plaintiff prayed that the defendant might 
be ordered to remove the dam at Dhalama katt, 
restore that at Chapa katt, and for a perpe- 
tual injunction restraining the defendants from 

• Published in Vdurn© IX, Madras Jurist page 209.— 
Ed. R.R. ' «^ 
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erecting any other dam, or catting any other 
channel than that existing. 

By his written statement, the first defendant, 
alleged that he purchased the Chidikadn Jagan- 
nadapooram estate, with all rights and ease- 
ments ; that he was, therefore, entitled to the 
nse of the river Bodderu, and to construct 
dams across it for the purposes of irrif^ation ; 
and that plaintifiP has suffered no loss whatever 
by the dam complained of. 

The second defendant, as the mooktiar of the 
first defendant, had no interest in the suit, and 
prayed that he might be struck out there- 
from. 

The following issues were settled by the 
Court : — 

1st. That the plaintiff has no cause of 
action. 

2nd. That the plaintiff is barred by the law 
of limitation. 

3rd. The right of the respective parties to 
the use of the water of the stream. 

4th. That defendants are barred. 

The Civil Juds<e (Mr. E. C. G. Thomas) gave 
the following judgment ; — 

1. This is partly a riparian suit. 

2. The questions before the Court are, how- 
ever, somewhat narrowed and simplified by an 
admission on the part of the defendant of a 
certain definite right which he concedes to the 
plaintiff. 

3. He admits the right of the plaintiff to 
one-third of the flow of the river at low-water. 

4. The plaintiff adds to this restrictions on 
the defendant as to the rights still remnining 
with the defendant. These remaining rights 
must be considered in detail. 

5. A preliminary issue is that the plaintiff 
is barred by the law of limitation. To estab- 
lish this point the defendant asserts that he 
has for a long term of years exercised the right 
of erecting dams across the Bodderu when and 
how he liked, unchallenged by the plaintiff, and 
that the plaintiff is, therefore, debarred for ever- 
more from questioning that geueral rightr 

6. The evidence in support of this allega- 
tion is not strong, but accepting it as it stands^ 
the utmost it asserts is that somewhere between 

and years ago the defendant had a 

dam built across the river, below the point to 
which plaintiff now wishes to restrict him, and 
that it was carried away by the first freshes. 
It is not shown that it lasted a single season, 
that any irrigation was carried on by means 
of it, or that it in any way called upon plain- 
tiff to defend his rights. The action of nature 
relieved him of the possible future invasion of 
them, and his inaction regarding a structure tiutt 
was, on one single occasion, run up and swept 
away within a few months, and never repaired, 
cannot be taken to establish anything in favour 
of defendant or against the plaintiff's present 



right to sue. This second issue must, therefore, 
be found in favour of the plaintiff. 

7. The other preliminary issue is that the 
plaintiff has no cause of action inasmuch as 

1st. The dam complained of was not com- 
pleted ; 

2nd. Was not constructed in such a way as 
to prevent the flow to him of the admitted one- 
third at low- water ; 

3rd. Has not yet caused him any damage. 

8. The first reason is in reality hardly 
maintained anywhere. The defendant frankly 
asserts a right, and is not careful to deny exer- 
cise of it. The evidence of Mr. Laskey is 
sufficient to satisfy the Court of the existence 
of this dam right across the river. 

9. The second reason the defendant very 
properly made to depend chiefly on the profes- 
sional opinion of the same witness, an officer 
of the Department of Public Works. From his 
evidence it seems that the dam was a stone 
and chunam wall six or seven feet high on 
a loose stone basis, and he was of opinion that 
such a dam would so thoroughly impede the 
flow of the river that one-third could not pos- 
sibly escape through it, or by it, at low- water. 

10. Thirdly, a right invaded or obstructed 
gives cause of action even without actual dam- 
age having been caused. 

11. This first issue must, therefore, be given 
in favour of plaintiff. 

12. The third issue, " the rights of the re- 
spective parties," brings us to the general ques- 
tion of the suit. 

13. The defendant concedes to the plaintiff 
one-third at low- water, and the free use at flood 
times. This concession, he states, was an agree- 
ment between them. Plaintiff goes further, 
and on the strength of that agreement, seeks 
to restrict defendant to one single dam, and 
that one at an indicated spot, where from time 
immemorial a rough brushwood dam has exist- 
ed, viz., Chapa katt. Plaintiff declares that he 
bases his restiiction also upon general riparian 
rights. 

14. On this point I have been able to find 
but one recorded decision, viz., in Sutherland^ 
Volume III, page 218, in which it is decided 
that a riparian owner must not so deal with 
a stream as sensibly to disturb the ziatural con- 
dition of the stream as it exists within the 
limits of other proprietors whether above or 
below." This decision is evidently and exactly 
based on the gist of most English decisions 
on the use of flowing water; the principle 
again and again laid dow;n in them that the 
proprietor of adjoining land is entitled to the 
reasonable use of it as it runs by his land, is 
almost always coupled with what is taken as 
the corollary ; that therefore, without the con- 
sent of the other proprietors no one may dinainish 
the quantity that would flow to his neigbboui'. 
Mason v. Jffi'W, 6, B. and Ad., 1 ; WrigM v. 
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Howardy 1, Sim. and Sfcn., 190; cited j ad gmenfc, 
12, M. and W., 349; judgment, Emhray v. 
Owen, 6, Ex., 868-378 ; Chasemore v. Richards, 
7, H. L. Gases, 849; Bamstron v. Taylor, -11, 
Ex., 369. 

15. Bat this restrictive explanation of the 
principle has plainly grown up in a country 
where the motive and not the irrigating power 
of water has been brought before the Courts 
as sabject of dispute. If, in this country, 
the constraction of new works of irrigation 
was thus peremptorily forbidden for evermore, 
the restriction would be senseless, and opposed 
to public interest in the highest degree; for 
though in a country full of tanks, there is 
probably no room for new works and new 
rights, it is very different in the case of rivers. 
It is probable that there is not a single river 
in the peninsula on which works utilizing water 
that now flows into the sea would not benefit 
the country, not a single river which might 
not by new works be made more valuable to 
the comma nity for preventing famine and sav- 
ing life without detriment to any previous 
rights. I conclude, therefore, that this narrow 
construction of the principle is inapplicable to 
this Country, and that we must, in riparian suits, 
be guided more by the broad maxim Sic utei^e 
tuo ut alienum non Icedas, 

16. When the constructor of a new work 
is justified neither by previous use nor by 
custom, we have to consider, first, whether his 
position on a stream gives, in a general way, 
a right to the use of it ; and, secondly, whether 
the use he proposes to make of the stream 
is such as will not injure his neighbours on 
the ^tream. In the present case it is admit- 
ted that the Boddera stream rises in the pro- 
perty of the defendant, and both banks are for 
many miles entirely his. As to his general 
right, therefore, to the use of the stream there 
is no question ; he has a larger right from the 
area of his riparian possessions than any other 
person. 

1 7. But, applying the above maxim, the ques- 
tion arises whether the use he wishes to make 
of the stream would injure others; and the 
plaintiff contends that he is more definitely re- 
strained by the terms of the agreement between 
them. This the defendant denies, and it is 
for the plaintiff to prove it. The plaintiff does 
not prod ace the agreement, bat he produces 
vanous documents which refer to it, and all 
that these documents prove is, that there was 
some agreement, and that the chief, if not 
only condition, was that the plaintiff should 
have one- third at low- water, and the ordinary 
use at flood. As the only dam that has been 
proved to have existed for long, was Ghapa 
katt ; it is not improbable that the understand- 
ing between the parties was that the dam 
should be so re-oonstructed. But this is mere 
supposition; the agreement is not produced, 
and the collateral documents even do not 



show it. In foct, the plaintiff's whole -rights 
are matters of admission on the part of defend- 
ant, and not of proof on that of plaintiff. By 
no terms, therefore, is it possible to consider 
defendant restricted to Chapa katt. Bat cir- 
cumstances sometimes indicate that which is 
not expressed. 

18. Are the features of the country such 
that the advantages promised to plaintiff would 
be lost if the site of the dam were altered ? and 
would the plaintiff, therefore, suffer aerioos 
damage ? 

19. I have carefully considered this questioa 
with the professional aid of the witness, Mr. 
Laskey, and the topographical knowledge of 
the parties and their witnesses. It has been 
distinctly and fully admitted that the irrigation 
of plaintiff's lands is quite as possible from the 
proposed site for the dam as the old one, and 
that the change injures no one. 

20. Under these circumstances, there is no 
ground on which any one can object to defend- 
ant's selecting this new site for his proposed, 
more permanent, costly dam. 

21. The fourth issue is to the effect tbat the 
defendant, by long continued foregoing of his 
right to make dams on the river, is barred for 
ever from exercising that right. 

22. The bar of legal limitation may be 
objected to the bringing of suits, and the use 
for a terra of twenty years by another the 
resumption of some particular defined right; 
but if it were the case that an uncontested, un- 
noticed general power or advantage, if lefb un- 
used to the full for twenty years, was thence- 
forth to be lost to the former owner except in 
so far exactly as he had used it, this would dis- 
tinctly and simply prevent for ever the develop- 
ment of any country by the residents and right- 
ful owners, and leave it a barred and closed 
waste to all except new comers, manifestly an 
absurdity. 

23. This issue must, therefore, be given in 
favour of defendant. 

24. I find, ^therefore, that the defendant has 
a right to construct a dam at Dhalama katt or 
at sucb other spot as will not interfere with the 
rights of others, but that it must be so con- 
structed as to leave to plaintiff the use of one- 
third of water at low-water, and not interfere 
with his general rights at other times. 

25. Had defendant attended to this condi- 
tion in the construction of the new dam, there 
would have been no cause of action against him. 

26. As it appeared in the course of the suit^ 
that, had plaintiff merely insisted on the dam 
being so constructed as to give him his rights, 
there is every probability a right so frankly 
admitted would have been attended to, and as 
plaintiff's much wider and untenable demand 
has had something to do with defendant's rather 
defiant, reckless act, it is just that the parties 
should share the cost of their mutual unreason- 
ableness. 
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27. Had the iutelligeub plaintiff taken a per- 
soual part iu iuqairin<; iuto this matter, there 
cau be no doabt that this suit between him and 
the frank and reasouuble defendant would have 
been avoided. 

2d. The second defendant being only the 
servant of the tii-st defendant, and having no 
real interest in the suit, is relieved of all con- 
cern in the suit. 

2U. Costs divided. 

The decree was as follows : — 

This Coart doth order and deci*ee that the 
first defendant has a right to construct a dam 
at Dhalama katt, or at such other spot on the 
river Bodderu as will not interfere with the 
rights of others, bat that it must be so con- 
structed as to leave to plaintiff the use of 
oue-third of water at low-water, and not inter- 
fere with his general rights at other times. It 
is also ordered that the second defendant be 
relieved of all concern iu the suit, and that the 
costs of the suib be divided between the plcdu- 
titl' and the first defendant. 

From this decree tlie plaintiff appealed to the 
High Court on the following grounds: — 

1 . The District Judge is wrong in his view 
of the law, and his decision is opposed to the 
evidence and admitted facr« of the case. 

2. The decision is at variance with the very 
findings and propositions laid down by the 
Judge Iiimself. 

The right set up by the defendant never 
existed before ; and if it ever existed at all, he 
is haired by non-hetting it up by lapse of time. 

4. The plaintiff never acquichced iu the 
defendant's claim to obstruct the stream in the 
manner he did. 

5. The plaintiff's riglit«(, as claimed by him, 
are admitted by the defendant himself. 

6. As riparian owner, the plaintiff is entitled 
to his full bhaie iu, and to the unobstructed 
enjoyment of^ the natural flow of the water iu 
iho riv«r in question. • 

7. The defendant did not show that he had 
any title to obstruct this natural right; and it 
was for him to show that he had. 

Mr. ^filler (Mr. Scliarlieh with him) conteuded, 
in support of the appeal, that the decree was 
very vague, and left the whole matter in dispute 
open to re-litigation ; that the decree was incon- 
sistent with the judgment, by which it was evi« 
dent that the District Court intended to sup- 
port the agreement set up by the plaintiff ; under 
this agreement the plaintiff was entitled to the 
unobstructed flow of all the water from the 
Chapa katt dam, whereas, by theei'ection of the 
Dhalama katt dam, the defendant had appropri- 
ated the greater part, if not the whole, of the 
drainage of the country for the two miles of 
river coui'se betweeu the two daais. As to the 
old dam the evidence of the plaintiff's witnesses 
^vas clear and distinct 5 as to the alleged right 



of erecting another dam, and of the exercise 
of that right by the defendant, there was simply 
the conflicting statements of the two witnesses 
called by him. The Civil Judge easily disposed 
of this alleged exercise of the right to erect 
another dam. That the plaintiff is injured by 
the act of the defendant is so self-evident, that 
evidence on the subject is scarcely necessary; 
but there is the clear statement of the profes* 
sional Engineer, Mr. Laskey, that the new bunil 
must obstruct the flow of water to a great 
extent, that it may cause a silting up of the bed 
of the river, and if that occur, then that the 
water supply will cease entirely during the hot 
weather. There is the special agreement, prac- 
tically admitted by the defendant, and found by 
the Civil Judge ; and there is the general laVy 
upon the subject of right to flowiug water in 
the cases of Wright v. Howard, 1, S. & S., 202; 
Mason v. Hilly 5, B. & Ad. In Minor v. Qilmore 
Lord Kingsdown laid down the law too broadly 
in the opinion of the J udges iu Lord Norbunj 
T. Kitchin, 9, Jur., N. S. 

Defendant has caused injury to plaintiff by 
the erection of this new dam, but even if ho 
had not, plaintiff is entitled to keep him to 
his agreement, and by law may sue him for 
obstructing the flow of the river. Plaintiff is, 
therefore, entitled to a perpetual injunction on 
defendant restraining him from building a dam 
at any other place than Chapa katt, or in any 
other manner than provided for in the agree- 
ment, and for an order directing defendant to 
remove the dam at Dhalama katt. 

Mr. Spring Bramon, — The judgment of the 
lower Court is right, and the decree is perfectly 
consistent therewith. Plaintiff sets up a special 
agreement^ whereby the defendant can never build 
any dam on the river flowiug through his lands, 
save at Chapa katt — this sj>ecial agreement 
he has failed to prove. Plaintiff complains 
of injury inflicted on him by defendant, and 
quotes Mr. Laskey*s evidence; but the word 
"if** therein, is unfortunate for plaintiff's con^ 
tention, for Mr. Laskey says— if the bed of 
the river silt up then the flow of water will 
cease; but there is not a particle of evidence 
that the contingency has occurred. On the 
contrary, the Civil Judge finds that the plain- 
tiff has suffered no injury. It is then con- 
tended that the ordinary law of the right of 
riparian owners of land to the water flowing 
past their estates applies, and plaintiff is entitled 
to sue even though he cannot prove actual 
injury. It is contended for defendant that if the 
EnjBrlish law applied, the defendant was clearly 
entitled to build the Dhalama katt ; and if 
the Court be of opinion that the English cases 
do not apply to India, then the plaintiff cannot 
obtain compensation for an injury he has not 
suflered, or compel the defendant to abide by 
an agreement he has failed to pi-ove. The English 
law, as kid down by Lord Kingsdown, in Minor 
y. Gilmm-ej XIT, Moure's P. C, was approved 
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of, and followed in NuUall v. Btamwell, L. R., 
2, Ex., 9 and 13 ; and applying that law to the 
present case, the defendant has only done what 
he was entitled to do. Bat it is submitted 
that the English cases do not apply. The trne 
principle to be followed in such cases is laid 
down in The Madras Bailioay Company v. 
Bajah af Karvetnugger (VI, Mad. H. 0. Rep., 
185) ; and the Civil Jadge has correctly applied 
that principle in the fifteenth paragraph of his 
judgment. 

If, then, the plaintiff be suing on the alleged 
agreement, he has failed to prove his case ; if 
he daim simply the rights conferred upon him 
by law, he has no case whether the English 
cases apply or not ; for the defendant has only 
exercised the legal rights he possessed, and 
plaintiff is uninjured thereby. 

Mr. Miller^ in reply, cited V, Madras High 
Court Reports, page 6. 

The High Court deliyered the following 
Judgment : — 1*/ May 1874. 

Chief Justice. — The judgment of the Court 
Mow is, I think, substantially right. For 
many years past the parties to this litigation 
have observed the arrangement or settlement 
which was arrived at in 1B88, and it is upon a 
fair construction of that agreement that their 
present differences should be adjusted. 

The plaintiff has, in the present suit, laid 
claim to rights far beyond those secured to 
him by that agreement. It would appear that 
by yirtue of it be seeks to confine tlio defend- 
ant to such use of the stream as could be 
derived from a dam of the kind then existing, 
and erected at the very spot there mentioned, 
and to claim for himself the exclusive use of 
the waters of the stream below the dam with 
all such additions as they might receive. 

But the rights of the defendant to the use 
of the stream cannot be so limited. He is 
entitled, subject to the plaintiff's just rights, 
to the use of the stream as it flows through 
his land, for purposes of irrigation and for all 
lawful purposes; and for such purposes ho 
may erect and make such works as are snffi- 
cieut to enable him to use the waters not 
merely at the place mentioned, but at other 
places. On the other hand, the plaintiff, under 
the agreement, may lawfully complain of the 
erection of works of such a chai-acter as the 
new dam — which, according to the evidence, 
will, if its construction be maintained, have 
the effect of intercepting the flow of water 
to the plaintiff's land, and so depriving him 
of that which is his due. When the water 
of the stream is low (and the agreement which 
has for many years been acted upon must be 
taken to prescribe a sufficiently accurate stand- 
ard of measnroment) the works erected by the 
defendant moat be of snoh a description as to 
leaye for the plaintiff's uso 0Bch Jk quantity 



of water a-s under the agi-eeinent, wonld flow 
to his land. The Court's decree defines the 
rights of the parties snflSoiently, recognizing 
the defendant's right to construct such works 
as are sofficient for his lawful enjoyment of tlie 
water, and prohibiting him from the creation 
of any such works as would obstruct the plain- 
tiff's use of the water under the agreement 
made and observed for many years. I wonld 
affirm the decision and diambs the appeal. 
Each party will bear his own c()at.s of appeal. 

KiNDKRSLEY, J. — I agree that it is not 
necessary to alter the decree of the District 
Court, which, in substance, deohires that the 
first defendant has a right to construct a 
dam at Dhalama katt, or at such other spot 
on the river Bodderu as will not interfere 
with the ri&fhts of others; but that it mn>4t be 
so constructed as to leave to the plaintiff tiie 
use of one-third of the water at low- water, ami 
not interfere with his general rights at other 
times. 

It is conceded that there was an old agree- 
ment between the parties that the plaintiff was 
to be allowed the use of one- third of the water 
at low- water, and it has not been shown beyond 
this there was any further stipulation in the 
agreement restricting the defendant to the 
temporary dam at Ghapa katt, and prevent- 
ing him from building one on his own ground 
lower down the liver. 

Nor does it appear that any such restriction 
is imposed upon the defendant by the operation 
of the law relating to riparian proprietors 
generally. 

In Enihray v. Owen (6, Exch., 369), to which 
we have been referred, it was laid down that 
the right to have the stream to flow in i^s 
natural stiite without diminution or alteration 
was an incident to the property in the land 
throujjjh which it passed, but that flowing 
water is puhlici Juris, (see Mason v. Hill^ 5, B. 
and Ad., 1), not in the sense that it is a honuni 
vacans to which the first occupant may acquire 
an exclusive right; but that it is public and 
common in this sense only, that all may reason- 
ably use it who have a right of access to it, 
that none can have any property in the water 
itself, except in the particular portion which he 
may choose to abstract from the stream and 
take into his possession, and that during the 
time of his possession only. The right to the 
benefit and advantage of the water flowing 
past his land, is not an absolute and exclusive 
right to the flow of all the water in its nata- 
ral state ; if it were so, every abstraction of it 
would give a cause of action; but it is right 
only to the flow of the water, and the enjoy- 
ment of it, subject to the similar rights of all 
the proprietors of the banks on each side to 
the reasonable enjoyment of the same gift of 
Providence. It is only, therefore, for an un- 
reasonable, and unantnorized use of this com- 
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mon benefit that an action will ' He. Again, 
it has been laid down by Lord Kingsdown, 
in Miner v. Qilmore, XII, Moore's P. C, 156, to 
which we have been referred, that by the gene- 
ral law applicable to running streams, every 
riparian proprietor has a right to what may be 
called the ordinary use of the water flowing 
past his land, for instance, to the reasonable 
use of the water for his domestic purposes, and 
for his cattle, and this without regard to the 
effect which such use may have in case of 
a deficiency upon proprietors lower down the 
Atream. Bat, further, he has a right to the use 
of it for any purpose, or- what may be deemed 
the extraoi-diuary use of it, provided that he 
does not thereby interfere with the rights of 
other proprietors, either above or below him. 
Subject to this condition he may dam up the 
stream for the purpose of a mill or diveH the 
•water for the purpose of irrigation. But he has 
no right to interrupt the regular flow of the 
stream if he thereby interferes with the lawful 
use of the water by other proprietors, and inflict 
upon them a sensible injury. 

lu order to determine what is the ordinary 
use of the water of a running stream, regai*d 
must be had to the custom and usages of the 
^country, and where we find the irrigation of 
the land a usual practice and a matter of 
national importance, as in this country, the 
Courts would probably be unwilling so to con- 
strue the law as to place an unnecessary check 
on the appl legation of water by a riparian pro- 
prietor to so useful a pnrpose. So, it appears, 
that in the State of Massachusets in America, 
a man owning a close on an ancient brook 
may lawfully use the water tliereof for purposes 
of husbandry, as watering his cattle, or irri- 
gating his close, and if the owner of a close 
below is damaged thereby, it is Damnum absque 
injuria (1, Hilliard, L. of Ports, 597). 

The water of the Bodderu has been used by 
both parties for purposes of irrigation for a 
number of years : and there is, •therefore, the 
lass reason for saying in the present case that 
such use of it is an extraordinary use. I am 
inclined to think that each case should be 
decided on its own merits, and that it cannot 
be laid down as a general rule, still less as an 
invariable rule, that irrigation is even in India 
duch an ordinary use of water as would justify 
its diversion to the prejudice of other riparian 
proprietoi's. But I agree that in the present 
case the defendant has applied the water to its 
ordinary use, and that the plaintifi* has not 
shown that he has any right by the general law 
relating to running streams to prevent the con- 
struction of a dam at Dhalama katt or to re- 
strict the defendant to the dam at Chapa katt 
provided that the plaintiff continues to receive 
not less than his one-third share at low- water. 
I, therefore, agree to dismiss this appeal, each 
party bearing fis own costs. 



HER MAJESTY^S PRIVY COUNCIL. 

[Madras Case.] 

Bamesvjarem Pagoda — Pandaram — Bight to 
appoint. 

The Zemindar of Ramnad^ alleging himself to 
be the Dharmakharta or Trustee of the BameS" 
war em Pagoda, and as such possessing the right 
to conduct the management of it, sued to 
appoint to the office of Pandaram, and to eject 
the present Pandaram on the ground of mis* 
appropriation, but principally on the ground 
that he had not been appointed to, or confirmed 
w, the office by the ^Zemindar, 

Held, that the oonstituiion and rules of religious 
brotherhoods attached to Hindoo temples are 
by no means unifoim in their character, and 
that tlie important principle to be observed by 
tJhe Courts is to ascertain, if possible, the 
special laws a.nd usages governing the particu^ 
lar community xvhose affairs become the subject 
of litigation, and to be guided by them — that^ 
in the case of the nght put forward by the 
Zemindar of Ramhad, it was probable thai 
the Setupatis, in the days of their power^ 
exercised control ore?' the pogoda, not by virtue 
of any proprietary right of pati'onage, but as 
the de facto rulers of the district, which posi- 
tion had since passed to the British Qovern^ 
ment — that on a remow of the whole of tlie 
evidence, thei'e wcis no instance of the appoint- 
ment of a pandaram by the Zemnidars satis- 
factorihj proved^ except that of the child by 
Muttu Kamalinga In 1793, nor of any panda^ 
ram luiving been kept out of his office or ejected 
from it, because the Zemindar had not con- 
firmed his appointment — and that in the absence 
of proof of the actual exercise of either of the 
rights claimed, the appellant had failed to 
establish his pretension to oust tfi^ defendant 
pandaram from his office, because he was not 
appointed to, or confirmed in, it by him or his 
predecessors. 

Judgment of the Lords of the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council on the appeal of 
Rajah Muttu Ramalinga Sotupati and others 
V. Periauayagum Pillai, Guardian, &c., from 
the High Conrt of Jadicature at Madias, de- 
livered 18ih March 1874. 

Present. 

Sir Barnes Peacock. 
Sir Montagdr E. Smite. 
Sir RoBEiti P. Collib-k. 

The question raised in this appeal relates to 
the right of the Zemindars of the large and 
important Zemindary of Ramnad in the Madura 
District either to appoint, or to confirm the 
election of, the pandaram or bead of the cele- 
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brated and ricblj endowed pagoda of Rames- 
warem. 

The possessions of fhis temple are estimated 
by the appellant to be of the value of 200,000Z. 

The plaint of the Ranee Zemindar (now 
represented by the appellant, the present Zemin- 
dar), filed so long ago ns the year 1857, sought 
to oust the original defendant, Ambalavana 
Pillai, from the office of pandaram which he 
de facto held. 

It alleged that the Zemindar was the dfiar- 
niakharta or trnstee of the pagoda, and had 
the right to conduct the manngement of it. 
It indirectly also asserted her right fx) appoint 
the pandarams, and concloded with a prayer 
for a decree to the effect that the Zemindar 
fihonld conduct the management of the pa<?oda, 
and that the defendant pandaram should be 
removed from the management, and pay over 
the money in his hands to the Zemindar. 

The plaintiff also charged the pandaram 
T^ith misappropriation of the property, and the 
prayer for hig removal was based on this 
cljargo, and also, though vaguely, on the 
ground of his not having been appointed to, 
or confirmed in, the office by the Zemindar. 

The charges of misappropriation were not 
Rustained by the evidence and have be6n aban- 
doned ; so also has the claim of the Zemindar 
to be placed in tlie direct management of the 
pagoda, and to liave its funds placed in his 
bauds. And the single question argned at 
their lordships' bar, and to which issue the 
causo was brought by consent in 'the High 
Court is, whether the Zemindar has established 
the right to appoint or to confirm the election 
of the pandarams of this great pagoda, and 
"waa entitled to a decree for the removal of the 
defendant from the office of pandaram because 
be was not so appointed or confimed. 

The early history of the pagoda is obscured 
by time, and its fonndation cannot l)e shown. 
But it is evidently an ancient temple of groat 
renown, which has long attracted pilgrims 
from all parts of India. It 'is situate on an 
island in the extreme south of India, connected 
with the lands of the zemindary by a causeway. 
The Rajahs of Ramn^d were the gnardian's of 
this causeway, and had thence acquired the 
title of Setupati, or Lord of the Causeway. 

It is asserted on the part of the pandaram 
that the pagoda of Rames warem was an inde- 
pendent endowment, in which the R^ahs Setu- 
pati Imd no rights of patronage, or control, 
other than the general authority they assumed 
as the rightful or dc facto rulers of the district, 
to prevent abuses in the management of its 1 
aflTairs, and to see that its laws and usages were ! 
properly observed. j 

The first records in the evidence arc spnic ' 
inscrijilions ou {jtoncs found in the walls of the 



pagoda. The earliest inscription is on a manda- 
pam, and states that the mandapam was erect- 
ed by Munerama Nathan " as a place fx) hslt 
for the god Ram^sar, who was attached to this 
pagoda, founded by Mall or Vishnu." It<5 date 
is in tlie Salivahana era 15'20, wliich corres- 
ponds with the Chnstian year 15R8. It is evi- 
dent from this and other inscriptions that the 
pagoda was an ancient temple at this time. 

Snbsequently, in the year of the Salivahana 
era 1607, the Rajah of Ramnad made a gift 
of five villages, and in 1609 another gift of 
eight villages to the pagoda. These grants, 
as the dates show, formed no part of the 
original endowment of the pagoda, and no 
condition is fonnd in them creating or reserving 
any rights of patronage or interference in the 
affairs of the t^emple. There is evidence of 
similar gifts of villages from other Rajahs, 
an^ong them the Rajah of Sivagnn|2fa^ showing 
that the pagoda had been endowed by other 
donors than the Lord of Ramnad. Indeed, of 
the seventy villages belonging to the pagoda, 
thirteen only are proved to have been given to 
it by that Rajah. The right, tlicrefore. now 
claimed by the Zemindar of Ramnad ts not 
shown to have an origin in the fonndation or 
subsequent endowment of the pagoda. 

It n^ay be observed, before further consider- 
ing the evidence, that the oa«!e on both sides is 
singularly deficient in materials to elucidate the 
constitution of the community or brotherliood 
attached to this pagoda, the dnties of the 
pandarams, and whether they are selected from 
a particular family or class. The claims of 
the Zemindars also have been put forward in 
the most uncertain way. They at one time 
asserted a right to be chief managers, and 
directly to appoint the pa nd rams as sub-man- 
agers, but that claim was not strongly urged 
by Mr. Mackeson at their lordships* bar. He 
mainly contended, in his einborat-e argument, 
for the right to have the pandarams presented 
to the Zemindars for confirmation when nomi- 
nated or elected by others. It is obvious, how- 
ever, that there is a great distinction between 
a right to appoint and one to confirm ; and if 
the Jatt.er only is insisted on, it still might bei 
expected that some definite information wonld 
be given as to the manner of electing the 
candidate to be presented for confirmation. 
The absence of such evidence may perhaps be 
accounted for by the fact that the claim it 
was at first attempted to sustain was the right 
of direct appointment. 

It is not, however, unimportant to observe 
that it appears to be the common practice in 
the Madras Presidency for pandarams to ap- 
point their successors. (Sec Mr. Norton's Load- 
ing Cases, pp. 592-3). 

But the constitution and rules of religious 
brotherhoods attached to Hindoo temples are 
by no means uniforin iu their character, and 
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tlie important principle be observed by the 
Conrfs is to ascertain, if that be possible, the 
special laws and usages governing the particu- 
lar community whose affairs become the subject 
of litigfition, and to be guided by them. 

That principle was laid down by this Com- 
mittee in an appeal involving the succession ' 
to the office of Mohant. of a richly-endowed 1 
Mutt in Rajgunge in the^e f^erms : — " It is to j 
be observed that the only law as to these 
mohunts and their office, functions, and duties, is 
to found in custom and practice, which are 
to be proved by testimony.** (See XI, Moore's 
I. A., 428). 

In this case the burden of proving that the 
right he claims is supported by usage lies 
upon the Zemindar, and the question to be 
decided is, whether he has sustained it.. 

It was contended on his behalf that the 
Zemindar of Ramnad is dharmakhRrta of the 
pagoda, and that it must be inferred from this 
title he had the power he claims. But the 
right to bear this tiHe, and the functions 
belonging to its hoMet*, are among the disputed 
questions involved in the general controversy 
between the parties. The title ** Dharmnkharta" 
may have a definite signification, but their 
lordships observe, in the proceedings of this 
record, it; is used in different sen.ses, sometimes 
to denote a trustee who nppoints the pandaram, 
or head manager, and sometimes the manager 
himself. In the long contention which took 
place between the Zemindar and the pandarara 
^ in the C»*llectorate, as to the titles by which 
each was to address the other, the Collectois 
refused to allow either to assume this title. 
Their lordships, upon the imperfect information 
' disclosed hy the record, will, therefore, abstain | 
from using this appellation, and will not attempt 
to define what the title as regards this pagoda 
indicates, or to whom it belongs; but will 
proceed to consider the substantial issue they 
have to determine, viz., wlicther the Zemindar 
has est»iblished the right, under whatever name, 
to make or confirm the appointment of pan- 
darams. ^ 

It has been already stated that he has failed 
to show that such a right is derived either 
from the original foundation or any subsequent 
endowments of the pagoda by his predecessors. 

The counsel for the Zemindar strongly relied 
on statements found in certain depositions as 
affi>rding proof of the direct appointment and 
removal of pandarams by the Rajahs of Ram- 
nad prior to the Christian year 1703; and if 
these statements were admissible and trust- 
worthy, they would afford strong support to 
the Zemindar's case. The depositions were 
taken in 1815, on the death of Pandaram 
Romanada, who had held the office from 1 793. 
On his death Vcnkatachellum claimetd to be 
his successor, alleging that ho had been ap- 
pointed by his predecessor according to custom. 



Objections were made to Mr. Peter, the Col- 
lector of Madura, against his appointment, 
upon the ground that he had not been iiomi- 
nated by the dyinc: pandaram, but had been put 
forward after his death by certain persons 
nttaohed to the pagoda. The Collector re- 
quired the head Tahnildar to make inquiries as 
to the fact and time of Venkat^hellum's ap- 
pointment, and sevei-al depositions, the authen- 
ticity of which is not questioned, were tiketi 
by him, bearing on this matter. The state- 
ments in question appear to have been made 
at this time, bnt there is no satiafactory evi- 
dence to show they were obtained by any com- 
petent or independent authority. It is sug- 
gested that they were taken by the Tahsildar, 
but there is no proof of this, and the TahsiU 
dar's report is not forthcoming. On the other 
hand, the form of the documents leads to the 
inference that they were not so taken. They 
are ndilressed ** to the Company's Circar," 
signed by the deponents, and attested by two 
native witnesses, from which it may be inferred 
that they were written statements obtf\ined on 
behalf of the Zemindar, and sent to the Tah- 
sildar to be forwarded to the Collector. Their 
lordships think that r,uch statements ought not 
to be received as proof of an important right, 
and that th^ wci-e properly rejected as inad- 
missible by the High Court. 

The fii*st appointment of which there is 
trustworthy evidence occurred in 1 793. In that 
year Muttu Ramalinga, then Setupati of Ram- 
nad, appointed Uamanada to be pandaram. 

Mr. Nelson's ** Manual of the Madum Coun- 
try," compiled by order of the Madras Govern- 
ment, describes the disturbed state of Ram- 
nad and the rest of ^ladura at tin's time and 
for some years previously. A British force had 
been employed against the Setupati to enforce 
the rights of the Nabob of the Carnatic, and 
the distnck had afterwards passed under tho 
direct; authority of the British Government. 
This appointment of Ramanada was near tho 
period of the tmnsition of the sovereign power 
from the Nabob to the British Government. It 
appears from the authorit}' above cited that, in 
1792, Muttu Ramalinga showed symptoms of 
rebellion against that Government, and in 1795 
ho was* deposed, and his sister, the Ranee, 
installed in the possession of the Raj. It was 
with this Ranee the permanent settlement was 
made in 1803. (See Part IV, p. 154). 

The pandaram appointed by Muttu Rama- 
linga in 1793 was only five years old, and ho 
took from this child a karamamah, which is 
much relied on by the appellant. 

It commences thus : — " As you have been 
pleased to appoint me for tho managgpieut of 
the affairs of the pagoda at Ram^ft^arem, 
I will cause pujah to duly performed in tho 
pagoda," &o. 
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The instrument also contains the following 
passages : — 

** In case of my dealing friendly with the 
enemies of the zemiiidary you may remove me, 
and appoint anotiier pei*8on in my room. . . If 
I act improperly in these affairs, I shall submit 
myself to the ordera of the Zemindar.*' 

This appointment, and the Icararnamnhrwhioli 
followed it, would, under ordinary conditions, 
be entitled to great weight, but wlieu the dis- 
turbed state of the district and the age of the 
pandarhm arc regarded, the transaction loses 
much, if not all, of its force as evidence of the 
right claimed. 

Ramanada filled the oflSce of pandaram until 
his death in 1815. After this date mucb valu- 
able evidence is afforded by the proceedings of 
the Collectors. 

The permanent settlement, as already stated, 
was made with the Ranee in 1803 : but this 
settlement did not include the villages belong- 
ing to the pagoda, which had long been held 
free from tributes. Some years before 1816, 
both the zemindary . and the pagoda had been 
under attachment. It was contended that the 
pagoda had been attached as part of the 
zeniindary ; but^ although the orders of attach- 
ment are not set out, enough appears on the 
Record to negative this suggestion. It was 
not until after the zemindary had been attached 
in consequence of a disputed succession, that 
the pagoda was placed under attachment on 
account} of the alleged mismanagement of the 
pandaram. (See Plaint, paragraph 3; Peti- 
tion of Appeal, p. 66; and the Collector's 
Letter, 20Lh September 1832, p. 348). 

Such was the state of thingd in 1815, when 
Venkat^cbellum claimed to be pandaram on 
the nomination of his predecessor. Two docu- 
ments appear on the Record, both dated 19th 
July 1815, and addressed to the Collector; 
one from the dying Pandaram Ramanada, stat- 
in<; that he had appointed Setu Ramanada 
(Venkatachellnm), whom he describes as "a 
relation of mine by blood, and a descendant of 
our family,*' to be his successor (p. 392) ; and 
another from Venkatachellnm announcing his 
appointment, praying for instructions ibr his 
guidance, and that the attachment of the pagoda 
might be removed. 

The Ranee Setupati disputed thi» appoint- 
ment In a letter of the 3rd Auj^ust 1815, she 
prays the Collectt)r to prevent his being inyesi- 
cd with the parivattom cloth, and the other 
emblems of office. An inquiry was thereupon 
directed to ascertain whether Venkatachellum 
had been appointed by the dying pandaram ; 
and before receiving any repoi-t from the 
Tahsildar, the Collector, on the 9th August, 
directed that officer to inhibit the installation 
of Venkatachellum afl pandaram " until further 
orders" (p. 90). 



This temporary injunction was, however, re- 
moved by the same Collector by an order of 
the 27th July 1816 (p. 347) directing the 
Tahsildar that Venkatachellum should be in- 
stalled aA pandamm with all nsnal ceremonies 
according to custom, aud he was installed 
accordingly. 

It was contended for the appellant that the 
order suspending the installation was made 
by the Collector as the representative of the 
Zemindar, whilst the zemindary was under 
attachment, and that the order authorizing it 
was a new appointment of Venkatachellum in 
the same right. 

Their lordships are unable to concur in this 
view of the acts of the Collector. They think 
the proper construction to be placed on his 
action in the matter is, that the orders first 
suspending, and then directing the installation, 
were made by him as a public officer on the 
part of the Government, and not in virtue of 
any right derived from the Zemindar. It also 
appears to them that the last order did not 
profess to be, and was not an original appoint- 
ment, but was an act of the Collector to give 
effect to the title derived from the nomination of 
the former pandaram. They ai*e consequently 
of opinion that Venkatachellum's title to 
the office must be considered to rest upon the * 
nomination of his predecessor, and not upon 
any appointment or confirmatory act proceed- 
ing fV*om the Zemindar. 

It will be convenient to consider what powers 
the Board of Revenue and the Collectors pos- 
sessed, or de facto exercised ia relation to i*cli- 
gious houses. 

The proceedings upon the accession of Venka- ' 
tachellum, above described, took place beforo 
Regulation VII of 1817 was passed. But it is 
evident that before that Regulation the British 
Government, by virtue of its sovereign power, 
asserted, as the, former rulers of the country 
had done, the right to visit endowments of this 
kind and to prevent and redress abuses in their 
management. ' 

There can be little doubt that thi% superin- 
tending authority was exercised by the old 
rulers. Mr. Nelson in the Madura Manual 
says, ** The principal pagodas, with their enor- 
mous establishments, their officiating priests, 
&c,, were managed by a dharmakharta, or trus- 
tee and manager for life, who, as stated above, 
was usually a monk and guru." He had said 
just before — " The manager of the great pagoda 
at Madura seems to hAve been always a panda- 
ram or saiva monk." Mr. Nelson evidently 
designates tlie manager, and not the person 
appointing him, as dlxarmakhaita, who might 
be a monk or pandaram, in which case he 
would probably be known by the latter title, 
then describes the duties of the manager 

He collected and disbursed the revenues de- 
rived from the lands gi*anted to the pagoda by 
the King and othei*S| aud from fees and offci*- 
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ings; appointed tlie officiating Brabmins and 
servaute," &c. 

He then pays : — " The dharmakhartas held 
but little commnnication one with another, and 
recognized no earthly superiors except the King 
himself. Each wrs independent of all control, 
and acted altogether as he pleased. Tliis free- 
dom led naturally to gross nbases, and the King 
was compelled occasionally to interfere in the 
management of some of the churches.' ' (Part 
III, Chap. 7, p. 162). 

The King here spoken of was the rnler of 
Madura ; bat there is litrle doubt that the Seta- 
pat is of Ranmad, although the vassals of the 
Pandaya of Madura, exercised sovereiorn power 
within their own territoriep. Mr. Nelson says, 
** there is, therefore, a considerable amount of 
evidence which goes to support the claim to 
high antiquity pnt forward by the Ramnad 
Royal family. And, seeing that Rimes warem 
has been resorted to aonaally by large bodies of 
pilgrims, and that this would have been simply 
impossible unless some strong-handed prince or 
princes were ruling over the country in the 
neighbourhood, I think it may be pretty safely 
concladed that the principality of Ramnad had 
been in existence for many centuries before 
Sadeika Sevan (who seems to have lived in the 
sixteenth century) was made Setupati." (Ma- 
nual, p. 111). 

It appears, therefore, to be highly probable 
that the Sernpatis, in the days of their power, 
exercised control over the pagoda, not, however, 
in virtue of any proprietary right of patronage, 
but as the rightful or de facto rulers of the dis- 
trict. The powers they enjoyed as sovereign.<i, 
whatever they may have been, have now passed 
to the British Government, and the present 
Zemindars can have no rights with respect to 
the pagoda other than those of a private and 
pixjprietary nature, which they can establish by 
evidence to belong to them. 

That the new rulers, at an early date, exer- 
cis<ed a controlling supervision and authority 
over the temples very clearly appears from 
a letter written in 1803, by the Board of Reve- 
nue to Mr. Hurdis, the Collector of l^fadura, 
of which the following extracts are printed in 
the Manual (Part IV, Chap. 5, p. 130) 

" The subject of devastanum lands is of great 
impotence to the happiness of the people, and 
the attention paid to the interests of the pago- 
das by the immediate officers of the Oovern- 
ment has been attended with the most beneficial 
conseqaeuces to the people in di£ferent parts of 
the peninsula." 

Afiber saying that the Governor- General had 
directed that the Collector should proclaim the 
reaioration of the lands resumed from the 
pagodas by the late QoYernment, the letter 
prooeeda thus 

*' Tbe administration of these lands forms 
a distinct qaestion. The ext^nsire abuses found 



to prevail with respect to these lands, with 
which the pagodas of Dindigul were endowed, 
render it expedient that the lands and affiiirs of 
the pagodas of Madura be conducted in tho 
same manner as those of Dindigul, tuider the 
immediate care of the Collector** 

It is abundantly clear from this letter that 
long before Regulation VII of 1817 the British 
Government not only assumed the power to 
superintend the management of the property 
and affaira of the pagodas throughout the 
peninsula, but exercise its authonty through 
the agency of the Collectors. 

The preamble of the Regulation of 1€17, 
after stating that large endowments had been 
granted by former Governments as well as by 
the British Government and individuals for tho 
support of temples, and that the produce of 
such endowments were, in many instances, 
misnppropriated, declares it to be ** the duty 
of the Government to provide that all such 
endowments be applied according to the real 
intetit and will of the grantor." It then enacts 
that the general superintendence of all endow- 
ments should be vested in the Board of Reve- 
nue, and prescribes the duties to be performed 
by them to prevent misappropriation of the 
funds. It also authorizes the Board to appoint 
local agents, and declares that the Colleotol* of 
the district shall be ex ojfficio one of such agents. 
(Sections 7 and 8). 

The coun.sel for the appellant, whilst admit- 
ting that tho proceedings of the Collectors sub- 
sequent to this Regulation might be eqnivocal 
with regard to the character in which they 
acted, strongly insisted that the acts of those 
officers prior to it could only have proceeded 
from, and must, therefore, be referred to the 
rights of the Zemindar vested in tliem under 
the attachment. This contention is, however, 
entirely disposed of, when it is established that 
at an early date the power of superintendence 
was intrusted by the Government to the Board 
of- Revenue and the Colleotorn. The Regula- 
tion, in fact, merely defined the manner in which 
that power was thenceforth to be exercised. 

The general authority of the Collectors as 
agents of the Government being thus shown, 
the ground is cleared for considering the ques- 
tion which was so much discossed on the argu- 
ment, whedbher the Collectors in the various 
proceedings found in the Record were acting 
under such general authorit^y, or as the appel- 
lant asserts in virtue of the rights of tho 
Zemindar. 

From 1815 until 1828, during the whole of 
which time both the semindary and the pagoda 
were under attachment, there is no doubt tha6 
the pagoda was manaced by the pandaram 
under the control of the Collectors, even ia 
minute details, bat the counsel for the appel- 
lAnt did not establish to their lordships' satis* 
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fa<jt.ion tbe inference he songbt to draw from 
tbia evidence, that tbe Collector's interference 
arose from bis representing tbe Zemindar's 
interest. On tbe contrary, considering that 
tbe pagt)da bad been attacbed for the alleged 
mi.sc<»nduct of the panduram, and baviug re- 
gard to tbe powers of superintendence entrust- 
ed to the Collectors as agents of tbe Govern- 
ment, botb before and under tbe Regulation of 
1817, tbey think tbat tbeir interference ought 
to be referred to the exercise of tbese powers. 
Tbia view is supported by tbe reports of tbe 
Collectors made during a snbsequent attach- 
ment to bo presently adverted to. 

Tbe long litigation respecting tbe succession 
teethe zemindary ended in 1828, when a judg- 
ment of His Majesty in Council establisbed the 
title of Ramaswami Setupati to the zemindary 
of Rjimuad. 

Tbe attachment which Jiad so long existed 
AVHS tbereupo!i removed. It appears from air 
order of tbe Collector, dated 21ht April 1829, 
add/*essed to Ramaswami Setupaii, that on bis 
removal the pagoda was ordered to be deliver- 
ed over with tbe zemindary to tbe Setupati, 
and for some time he appears to have asKUined 
to control tbe management of it, as the Col- 
lectors bad done. The appellant's counsel 
urged tbat this delivery of possession to tbe 
Zemindar, besides being in itself strong evi- 
dence in bis favour, threw lighten the proceed- 
ings of the Collectors throughout tbe time of 
the attachment. If tbe orders relied on bad 
not been corrected, tbey might have been 
rightly so regarded, but they were, after full 
inquiry, superseded by subsequent orders here- 
after referred to. 

On 21st April 1830, Ramaswami Selupati 
died, having devised the zemindary to bis two 
daughters. Botb being minors, the manage- 
ment of tbe estate became vested in the Board 
of Revenue, acting as the Court of Wards, 
and 80 remained until 1846, when, on the 
deatbs of tbe minors, the zemindary was restor- 
ed to their mother Rani Setupati, who was tbe 
original plaiutiif in tbe present suit. 

Whilst tbe estate was under tbe care of the 
Court of Wards, a manager was appointed 
on behalf of the minor Zemindars* Disputes 
appear to have arisen between ibis manager 
and tbe pandaram, in couseqaeuce of the latter 
being kept out of possessioa of the pagoda, 
and the manager assuming the control of it. 

The then Collector, Mr. Vivash, being ap- 
pealed to by both, investigated tbeir com- 
plaints, and on the 20th September 1882, made 
a report to tbe Board of Revenue, which is 
urell worthy of attention. 

In that report, paragraph 2, Mr. Yivash 
Bays : — 

" 2. The dcvastanum and chuttrums, of Rames- 
■wareiD, were assumed by Mr, Peter with the 



sanction of your Board, in consequence of mis- 
I management by tbe pandaram, and entrusted to 
the superintendence of tbe head Tahsildar of Rara- 
rmd, and subsequently to tbe control of the Sab- 
trollector, who continued to manage the devas- 
taniim affairs until tbe Ramnad zemindary was 
made over to Ramasawmi Setupati, the Zemindar. 
in tbe year 1829; the Rameswarem devastanuin 
was entrusted to the Zemindar's management as 
the same time as a temporary measure in conse- 
quence of the Sub-Collector having been apnoint. 
ed to another part of the district, and the Zemin, 
dar was the only responsible person to whom I 
could with propriety and safety entrust the man- 
agement pending the determination of yourBoai-d 
as to provisions for the future devastauum man- 
agement." 

This statement confirms the view their lord- 
ships derived from the evidence, that, under 
the Httatjhment^ the Collectors acred as the 
agents of the Government in superintending the 
pagoda. It also shows that when, on the dis- 
charge of tbe attachment in 1839, the pagoda 
was entrusted by Mr. Vivash to the Zemindar's 
care, it was not so done because of any right 
belonging to bim as Zemindar, as tbe appel- 
lant alleges, but as "a temporary measure" 
in the absence of tbe Sub-Collector : the Zemin- 
dar being a responsible person seltjcted by the 
CoJlect«)r to have tbe care of it, until the 
Board bad decided upon the future manage, 
raent. 

This view is confirmed by the statements of 
fact contained in otlier mrts of the Report 
Paragraph 3 stiites that, the pandaram appoint- 
ed in 1815 was not allowed, as bis predeces«ior, 
exclusive control, but ♦* was ordered jointly 
with the Ciroar servants to conduct the deva>. 
tan urn affairs.*' 

Agnin, paragraph 4 says : " The Ramnad 
Zemindar, or rather tbe mnuageron the (minor) 
Zemindar's behalf, urges his right to the 
management. ... It appewra to me un- 
necessary to dwell upon this claim as the 
Rameswarem d^jvastanum baa never been man- 
aged by the Zemindar since the date of the 
permanent sunnud; and before that period it 
IS universally admitted that the pandarams in 
succession conducted exclusively tbe deVasta- 
num affaii*8.*' 

It may be allowed tbat this latter statement 
ought not to be relied on as proof of the fact 
said to be admitted, but what the Collector 
says of the practice since the permanent snnnad 
would be derived from official records and 
experience. 

Mr. Vivash further reports that, in his opin- 
ion, the supervision of tbe Zemindars would 
be useful to check abuses, and' his recom- 
mendationa are contained in paragraphs Nos. 5 
and 6. 

• u therefore, that the pandaram 

might, without objection, be placed in immediate 
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mana^ment of the devastannm of Bameswarem 
and its revenues, that the expenditare and the 
sibbundy be arranged agreeably to a list £xed with 
reference to the usual disbursements, and that the 
Zemindar be appointed supervisor with author- 
ity to interfere in controlling expenditure and 
checking abuses, and that periodical accounts of 
receipts and disbursements may be rendered to 
the buznr for the purpose of preparing which a 
Hnznr Goomastah may be employed at Bames- 
warem. 

** 6. ' Concurring with my predecessor that con- 
trol over the devastanum expenditure and the 
devastanum affairs is necessary to preserve its 
revenues from spoliation, and to enforce a due 
performance of the necessary and usual ceremo- 
nies, as the country of Bamnad is under the 
management of the Zemindar's family, I would 
recommend that the Zemindar be nominated to 
this duty, because they are people of integrity 
and responsibility, and would, I have no doubt, 
discharge the duty of supervision with advantage, 
to the interest of the devastanum and their own 
credit." 

It appears that this Report was laid before 
the Governor in Council, and a letter was 
thereupon written, and trtinsmifcted through 
the Board of Revenue to the Collector, appro v- 
injf of his proposed measures and directing 
them to be carried into effect. 

The Collector afterwards sent an order to 
the manager of the zemindary, under the Court 
of Wards, directing him to put the pandaram 
in po8ses«iion of the pagoda. The manager 
having hesitated to *»bey it, the Collector issaed 
the following peremptory order : — 

" To the Gcmrdian of RamtKid. 

** I have received and perused the nrzi No. 14, 
addressed by you on the 23rd instant, to the effect 
that the pairoda of Rameswarem and the villages 
attached to it, should not be put in the possession 
of the pandaram, and that your man and the 
pandaram *8 man should jointly hold the manage- 
ment. Having examined the docurgents, «fec., con- 
j'ected with th«% above matter for several dajrs, 
I wrote to the Board the circumstances under which 
the said pandaram held the said pagoda and the 
villages attached thereto for a long time prior to 
the attachment by the Cirear. In acoordance with 
the orders issued in this matter by the Govern- 
ment and the Board, you were ordered to allow 
the pandaram to hold the said pagoda, Ac. You 
should do so immediately. The delay is unfair. 
You wrote that your servants also should be em- 
ployed together. This will create a great disturb- 
ance. Therefore, the custom must be followed 
up. Nothing can be done contrary to the custom. 
However, if the said pandaram misbehave for the 
. future, it will be then taken into consideration. 
If you do not give him possession immediately 
the Circar officers shall be sent to put him in posses- 
bion." 

Nothing can be more decisive than this 
action of the Collector on the question of the 
character iu which he was acting. Su far from 



relying on the right of the Zemindar, he acted 
in direct opposition to the claims of his guar- 
dian. 

The pandaram (Venkatachellum) having been 
thus restored to full possession of the pagoda, 
the manager for the Zemindar again put for- 
ward his claim to the managemont, and on 
this occasion he impeached the validity of the 
title under which the pandaram had held the 
office since 1815, asserting the Zemindar's 
right to appoint tlie pandarams as well aa to 
manage the pagoda. 

This new dispute was referred to the then 
Collector, Mr. Wronghton. His report upoa 
it is dated the 7th January 1834. It appears 
that he examined the depositions sent to the 
Collectorate in 1815, and other docoments, and 
he records the facts which, in his opinion^ are 
adverse to the claims made on the part of the 
Zemindar. He also reported in favour of the 
title of the Pandaram Ycnkatachellnm to the 
office. 

The Board of Bevenne upon this report made 
a minute on the 30th July 1835 that there 
existed no ground for questioning the validity 
of the appointment of the pandaram. 

One of the objections nrged by Mr. Macke- 
son to the judgment of the High Court was 
that the Judges had given too much weight 
to the Reports of the Collectors, which they 
described as " quasi-judicial proceedings." It 
is to be observed, however, that it is the duty 
of the Collectors, under Section 10 of the 
Regulation of 1817, to ascertain and report to 
the Board the names of the present trustees, 
managers, and superintendents of the temples, 
and by whom and under what authority they 
have been appointed or elected, and whedher in 
conformity to the specisd provisions of the 
original endowment by the founder, or under 
any general rules, lliey are also, under Sec- 
tion 11, io report all vacancies, with full infor- 
mation, to enable the Board to judge of the 
pretensions of claimants, and whether the suc- 
cession has been by descent, or by election, 
and if so, by whom. The Report, therefore, 
of Mr. "Wroughton was entirely within his pro- 
vince, and the line of his duty. 

Their lordships think it most be conceded 
that when these Reports express opinions or 
the private rights of parties, such opinions are 
not to be regarded as having judicial authority 
or force. But being the reports of public offi- 
cers made in the course of duty, and under 
statutable authority, they are entitled to great 
consideration so far as they supply information 
of official proceedings and historical facts, and 
also in so far as they are relevant to explain 
the conduct and acts of the parties in relation 
to them, and the proceedings of the Govern- 
ment founded upon thorn. 
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Whilflt; protesting a^inst the weight given 
by the High Court to ^r. Wronghton's B>eport, 
lAr, Mackeson invoked the author ihy of the 
Collector's opinion contained in the last para- 
graph of it, in aid of his contention that the 
appointment was invalid without the zemin- 
dar's con^mation. 

The paragraph is as follows : — 

*' Para. 13. It appears generally from the docu- 
ments and witnesses produced on hoth sides, that 
, it has been the established cqstom that the dying 
pandaram non^ipates one of his disciples, and 
that the election is reported for the Zemindar^s 
sanction and approbation, who, therefore, issues 
orders to the stalathars of the p^oda to show 
him the usual respect and to obey his orders. At 
the time the present pandaram was non^inated 
the aemindary was in dispute, and held under 
attachment by the Collector, so that the orders 
which would have, under other circumstances, 
jemanated from the ^emindar, were passed by the 
Collector. The orders were dated 23rd July 1816, 
to the late head Tahsildar.'^ 

The opinion of Mr. Wronghton is clearly 
against the claim of the Zemindars to nominate 
to the office, and it may be doubtful whether 
he intends to support their pretension to a 
right of confirmation in the sense of ^ power 
entitling the Zemindar to reject the person 
elected, and to treat the pandaram who enters 
upon the ofl^ce without his con$rmation as an 
usurper. 

Bat however that may be, their lordships 
have already said that the opinions of the Col- 
lectors are not to be treated as having judicial 
authority. They also think that if the opinion 
of Mr. Wronghton really is to tho effect con- 
tended for, it is not well founded. They have 
already commented on the effect of the orders 
passed by the Collector in 1816. 

It IS yery probable that the pandarams, on 
their election, were presented to the Setnpati, 
not for the confirmation of their title, but to 
obtain from him, as the great chieftain of the 
district, a recognition of i{b, and to secure his 
protection and support. 

In consequence of the recommendations con. 
iained in the Reports of the Collectors (1832 
and 1834) rules were drawn up for the snper- 
intendence of the pagoda* fhey were to tbe 
effect ihki the pandaram was to be the manager, 
but an officer of the Zemindar was to superin- 
tend the management, reporting to the Zemin- 
dar, who was to send in the Reports to the 
Collector. It was expressly declared that this 
officer should treat the pandaram with grei^t 
respect. 

This state of things again led to frequent 
duqnites. Mr. Blackbnme, the Collector, writes 
to the Board that he had received no less than 
forty-two recriminatory complaints in eleven 
Tf^pntha from the manager of the zemindary ^ 



and the pandaram. In consequence the pagodt 
was again placed under attachment ; and the 
Collector, on the 17th September 1836, td. 
dressed orders to the pandaram and the man- 
ager stating that, as they gave vain trouble, 
and did not act up to the Board's orders, the 
management would be kept under attachment 
on behalf of the Circar until tbey came to sn 
amicable settlement. 

In April 1837, the disputants came to a 
formal compromise, and tbe pandaram promis- 
ed to submit to the superintendence of the 
manager, and do certain things in conjonciion 
with him. The razeenamah drawn up on this 
occasion was strongly relied upon by the appeU 
lant's counsel. Taken by itself, this agreement 
would certainly appear to recognize the rosDT 
ager as superintendent in right of the Zemin- 
dar; but, having regard to the recommenda- 
tions in Mr. Vivash's Report, paragraph 5, that 
the 2iemindar should be appointed supervisor, 
with ai;thority to interfere in controlling expen- 
diture and checking abuses, their lordships 
think that the acknowledgment must be refer- 
red to the power entrusted to the Zemindar is 
the nominee of the Government. Even if it 
had been shown that some power of superin- 
tendence resided in the owners of the zemin- 
dary, it would not at all follow that the right 
to interfere in the appointment of pandarami 
belonged to thenu 

Pandaram Venl^atachellum continued in office 
until his de^ith in November 1854, having filW 
it since 1815. 

3efore his death he appointed as his sncoes* 
sor Chockalingam Pillai, who continued in office 
until his death in February 1857. He appoint- 
ed Chidambara Pillai to succeed him, who 
died shortly afterwards, having first nominated 
Ambalavana Pillai, tbe original defend^^t in 
this suit, to be his successor. 

It results from a review of tbe whole masa 
of evidence ^in this case that there is no 
instance of the appointment of a pandaram 
by the Zemindars satisfactorily proved, except 
that of the child by Muttu Ramalinga in 1793, 
nor of any pandaram having been kept out of 
his ofSce or ejected from it, because the Zemin* 
dar had not confirmed his appointment. 

In the absence of proof of the actual exer- 
cise of either of the rights claimed, the rest of 
the evidence, for the reasons already given, is 
in their lordships* opinion wholly insufficient to 
maintain them. They are, therefore, of opinion 
that the appellant has failed to establish hifl 
pretension to oust the pandaram from his office, 
because he was not appointed to, or coofinned 
in, it by him or his predecessors. 

In the result they will humbly advise Her 
Majesty to affirm the decree of the High Court; 
I and to dismiss this appeal with posts. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 



I. 
2. 

3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 



MADRAS AGRICULTURAL EXHIBI- 
TION, 1874. 

The following Lisfc shows thB names of the 
J udges and the Prizes awarded by them at the 
receut Agricnltural Exhibition held at Mad- 
ras : — 

SECTION A.—LIVE STOCK. 

Class I and' II. 
Judges. 

Dr. Pntchard. 
J. H. Blair, Es<f. 
M. R. Ry. Rungiah Seddy. 

„ Hurry Row. 
Colonel Clomentson. 
A. WedderbuTD, Esq'. 

SECTION A.— LI7E STOCK. 
Class III and IV. 

Jttdges, 

1. Dr. Barn. 

2. Agusfns Arathoon, Esq. 

3. M. R. Ry. M. Veacatasamy Naidu. 

4. » • Dorasamy Iyer. 

5. W. Sharkey, Esq. 

6. J. D. B. Gribble, Esq. 

7. A. M. JoueSy Esq. 

• 

SECTION A.— LIVE STOCK. 
Class V. — Poultry, Ac, 
and 

SECTION C.-MISCELLANEOUS. 
Judgei. 

1. The Hon'ble J. D. Sim, c. s. i. 

2. Clement Simpson, Esq. 
8. W. B. Liddell, Esq. 

4. M. R. Ry. Ammnga Madaliar. 

5. „ Pothem Yencatachella Chettiar. 



SECTION B.— VEGETABLE PEODUCTIONS. 
Class I— Division (a), (I), (c), and (d). 
Orains and PuUei. 
Judges. 

1. ,The Hon'ble W. Robinson, C. S. ll 

2. W. R. Barlow, Esq. 

3. Dr. Cornish. 

4. M. R. Ry. S. Vijiyaragavnlu Chettyi 
^* 9f R. Kagnnatha Row* 

SECTION B.--VEGETABLB PRODUCTIONS. 
Class I.— Division (e\ (/), (g)^ and (A). 
Judges, 

1. The Hon'ble V. Ramiengar, C. s. i; 

2. Hyder Jung Bahadur. 

SECTION B.— VEGETABLE PEODUCTIONSr. 
Class I.— DrnsiON (i) and (j), 

Jtidges^ 

1 . Colonel Benson. 

2. Colonel Shaw Stewart. 

^ SECTION B.-PLANTATION AND JUNGLIB 
PRODUCE. 

Glass II. 
Judges, 

1. B:. E. Sullivan, Esq. 

2. Captain Walker. 

3. A. Smith, Esq. 

4. A. J. B. Atkinson, "Esq* 

SECTION D.— MACHINERt, &<h 
Judges^ 

1. R. F. Chisholm, Esq. 

2. J. N. Grainger, Esq. 

3. Colonel Rogers. 

4. Nassoomudeen Sahib. 
'3. Sama Row. 
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OFFICIAL PRIZE LIST. 
SECTION A.— LIVE STOCK. 



for. 


Exhibits. 


.S to 

















Pony.Stallion 



Ball, any Indian breed, fit for 
getting Dairy Stock 
Do. do. do. ... 
Do. any breed do. ... 
Do. do. do. ... 
Do. do. for getting 

Dranght Cattle ' 
Do. do. do. ... 
Do. do. do. ... 
Best ball, under 3 years old ... 
Cow, imported, any breed, suit- 
able for breeding Dairy Stock. 
Do. any Indian breed, in milk, 
suitable for breeding Daiiy 
Stock 



Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 



do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 



do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 



do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 



any breed, in milk, suit- 



able for getting Dairy Stock 



Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 



do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 



do. 
do. ... 
do. ... 
do. ... 
do. ... 
suitable for 



breeding Draught Cattle 



Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Heifer, 
years old 
Do. do. 
Do. da 
Do. do 



do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
any breed, 



do. 
do. . 
do. . 
do. 
do. 

under 



do. 

do. 
do. 



Names of Eshibitoi*s. 



Ponies and Assts. — Class I. 
27 animals exhibited 
R. P. Chisholm, Esq., Madras ... 

Cattle. — Class II. 

148 animals exhibited. 

Bolinedi Andinarayudn, Nellore 
Bollinum Yenkiab, Neliore 
E. J. Leoot, Esq., Madras 
Guddum Pera Reddy, Nellore 

Kunta Govinda, Nellore 
Guntoo Venkiah, do. 
Bollinum Veukiah, do. 
Kunta Govinda, do. 

J. P. Waller, Esq., Madras 



R. Hurri Row, Esq., Mjlapore 
A. Arathoon, Esq., Nungumbaukum 
Ahmed Baksh, Nellore 
Yagambara Reddy, Madras 
Goyindu Pi Hay, do. 
Madaconda Veuketramudu 
Danampudy Chinua Kottadu, Nellore. 
* 

Conday Narasudu, Nellore 

A. Arathoon, Esq., Naugumbaukum 

Do. do. 
Kanamaul Subbadu, Nellore 
Chucka Kottadoo, do. 
E. J. Lecot, Esq., Madras 

Puppula Kottadoo, Nellore 
Bollinum Venkiah, Do. 

B. Thompson, Esq., Sydapet ... 
Parthasarathy Pillay, Madras 
Chucka Kottadoo, Nellore 
Coya Jyagadoo, do. 

R. Hurry Row, Esq., Mylapore 
Chucka Kottadoo, Nellore 
Aiuapudi Chendrugadu 
Pappola Kottadoo, Nellore 



Prize. 



Special. I 20 



Ist Prize. 


50 


3rd „ 


15 


l8t „ 


50 


3rd „ 


15 


Ist „ 


50 


2ud „ 


Zd 


3rd „ 


15 


Special 


65 


Ist Prize. 


50 



1st „ 
Slid „ 
3rd „ 
Special. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

1st Prize. 
2iJd „ 
3rd „ 
Special. 

Do. 
Extra. 

1st Prize. 
2nd „ 
Special. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

1st Prise. 
2nd „ 
Extra* 
Do. 
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SECTION A.— LIVE STOCK.~fCon«nued.> 











O I 
















2 ^ Exhibits. 


Names of Exhibitors. 


Prize. 




.25 tio i 
















■iij 






o 
B 


a. i 






< 



10 


Heifer, 


any bread, under 3 




years 


old 


do. 


10 


Do. 


do. 


10 


Do. 


do. 


do. 


10 


Do. 


do. 


do. (besfc.) 


10 


Do. 


do. 


do. ( do. ) 


10 


Do. 


do. 


do. 


10 


Do. 


do. 


do. 



Rams — 



Paf.na breed 
Coimbatore breed 



Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Nellore 
Bnssorab 
Bellary 
Mysore 
Mixed 



do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 



Ewes- 



Sydapet breed 

Do. do. 
Coimbatore breed^ 
Patna breed 



Wethers — 

Wether 



Goats— 



He Goat 

Do. 
She Goat 

Do. 



Sow, bred In India, small ske... 
Boar do. do. 



Cattle. — Class II. — (Continued.) 

Mrs. Robertson 

Knttah Ramndn, Nellore 

Sacandu Kondadoo, do. ... .. 

Daiiampndi Latchiminarasn, Nellore.. 
Dauampndi Ramoodoo, Nellore 
Knnta Nursudoo, Nellore 
KuDjadu Cbinna Kottadn, Nellore . . 

Sheep and Goats. — Class III. 
82 animals exhibited. 



Dr. Shortt, Kilpank, Madras 
Raraakistnama Naidn, Coimbatore 
G. B. Labourn, Esq., Madras 
Narayana Naidn, Coimbatore 
Knnta Govindn, Nellore ... 
Karamaal Soobbadoo, Nellore 
Dr. Sbortt, Kilpank, Madras ... 

Do. do. do. 

Do. do. do. 

Mooneesawmy, Sydapet 



Cliaboo Meah, Sydapet 

Ramasawmy Pillay, Sydapet 

G. B. Laybonrn, Esq., Madras ... . 

A. Arathoon, Esq., NuDgumbauknm. 



Dr. Shortt, Kilpank, Madras 



Knnta Govindn, Nellore ... 

Cbncka Kottiah ... 

Mrs. E. Thompson, Gnindj, Sydapet.. 
Do. do. do. 

SwiNB.— -Class IV. 

15 animals exhibited. 

A. Arathoon, Esq., Nnngnmbauknm... 
Do. do. do. 



Extra. 

Do. 

Do. 
Special. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 



Special. 
Ist Prize. 
2ud „ 
Extra. 

Do. 
2nd Piize. 
Special. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 



Do. 
Do. 
2nd Prize. 
Special. 



Do. 



1st Prize. 
3rd „ 
Ist „ 
2nd „ 



2nd Prize. 
Special 



RS. 



2Q 
20 
20 
40 
50 
20 
15 



15 
20 
10 
15 
10 
10 
80 
10 
15 
10 



10 
10 
10 
15 



20 



10 

5 

10 



10 
15 
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SECTION A -LIVE STOCK.—C Concluded,) 



o 

si 



Exhibits. 



Names of Exhibitors. 



Prize. 





1 






R8. 






Poultry, Rabbits, Ac. — Class V. 








fixniDits — 










Pigeons ••• ... 109 










Rabbits ... 25 










ITowis ... ... 210 










r\M^1^M /^AAMM Ol 

I/ncKS ana (ieese • zi 




1 












2 


Dorking Fo^ls, bred in India... 


Mrs. Robertson, Sydapet 


1st Priie. 


10 


3 


Cochin China Fowls, imported. 


David Ballanfcyne, Esq., Royapct 


Do. 


15 


4 


Do. do. bred in 










India ... 


A. Arathoon, Esq., Nangnmbanknm. . . 


Do. 


10 


C 


Brahma Poo tra Fowls^ do. ... 


Do. do. do. 


Do. 


10 


6 


Do. do. ... 


Mrs. Cornish^ Teynampet, Madras ... 


Extra. 


10 


8 


Black Spanish Fowls, do. ... 


Darid Ballantyne, Esq., Royapet 


1st Prize. 


10 


10 


Any other indigenous breed of 










Fowls ... 


Mahomed Hoossain, Triplicane 


Do. 


10 


11 


Any breed of Fowls 


Venketramanjaloo Chetty, Madras ... 


Do. 
• 


10 


11 


Do. do. 


Mrs. Gerdes 


2nd Prize. 


5 


15 


Tarkeys, bred in India 


A. Arathoon, Esq., Nungambankum... 


Ist 


10 


17 


Oeese, do. 


Mrs. Lawson, Falavemm 


2ud „ 


5 


18 


Pigeons, any breed 


MahQmed Esack, Tiiplioane 


Ist „ 


10 


18 


Do. do. .•• ... 


Soobroy (Batler), Sydapet 


Extra. 


10 


13 


Dacks, bred in India 


A. Arathoon, Esq., Nongnmbankam... 


1st Prize. 


10 


19 


Rabbits, any breed 


Ramasawmy (Bntler), Adyar ... ... 


Do. 


10 


20 


Egg8, (Fowls) 


C. Simpson^ Esq., Nnngnmbankum ... 


.Do. 


5 


20 


Do. do. , 


Mrs. Gerdes ... 


2nd Prize. 


S 




Half-bred Brahma Pootra Fowls. 


Abboy, Mattnpalliom, Sydapet 


Extra. 


5 




Do. do. do... 


Bamoodoo (Woddur) do 


Do. 


3 




Do. do. do... 


Appayoo ( „ ) do. 


Do. 


2 




Do. do. 5 Chickens. 


Rmigadoo ( „ ) do 


Do. 


2 




Do. Brahma Pootra Fowls* 


Bthirajooloo ( „ ) do. 


Do. 


2 
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SECTION B.— VEGETABLE PRODUCTIONS. 



• 

o 

d . 
.2 bo 




Names of Lxbibitors. 


Prize. 




PrizeL 
petit) 








a 

1 






Field Produce. — Class I. 


1 


BS. 






Grains. — Division (a.) 






1 

1 

■2 
>2 

2 
2 

2 

2 
2 

4 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 

J2 


Carolina Paddy 

Do. 

Sumba Padd^ 

Do. .,. 

Other varieiiea of Paddy 
Do. do. 

Do. do. ... 
Do. do. 

Do. do 

Baggy 

Do. .„ 

Tenney 

Sbaiiiay ... 

Varagoo 

Cnniboo .,, • 
Yellow Choi am 

White do. ... 

Red do. ,„ 

Maize , 

• 


A Arathoon, Esq., NungTirabankum ... 
M. R. Ry. S, Vijiyaragavulu Chettiar, 
Sydapet 

,) do. do. ... 
„ A. Q ooroosa wmy Moodelliar, 
Sydapet 

A. Sankariah, Esq., Cochin State ... 
Mr. Dorasawmy Iyer, for various Ryots 

in Conjeveram Taluk ... 

Sabashkhan Saib „• 

Venketasawmy Cbetty, Sydapet 

Balaj Sing, do 

A. J. B. Atkinson, Esq., for various 

Ryots in Cuddapali District 

Mr. J. Loraagau ... 

Rarnasawmy Naidn, Sydapet 

A. Suukariah, Baq, Cochin State ... 

Ramasawmy Naidu, Sydapet 

Do. do. 

A. J. B. Atkinson, JC-^q., for various 

Ryots in Cuddapah District 
Chucka Kottadoo, Nel lore 
A. J. B. Atkinson, Esq., for various 

Ryots in Cuddapah District 
Soobroy (Butler), Sydapet 

Collection of Grains. — Division (6.) 


1st Prize. 

2nd „ 
1st „ 

3rd „ 
Special. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

1st Prize. 
2ud „ 
3rd „ 
3rd „ 
2nd „ 
2nd „ 

1st „ 
1st „ 

3rd 

2nd „ 


10 

0.1 

5 

5 

5 

2* 

»;± 
-a 

n 

5 

2i 

2^ 

5 

5 

7'- 

' 2 

I' 


1 


ColIecMoD of Gi-ains 

Do. do 


ijurri Row, Esq., Mylapore 

do. ... 

Pulses.— Division (c.) 


1st ,, 
Special. 


30 
30 


1 

3 
3 
4 


Horse-grara 

Black do. 

Do. do. 
Greeu do. ... 


Rnthna Chetty, Guindy,' Sydapet ... 
A. Gooroosawmy Moodelliar, Sydapet. 
Venketasawmy Chetty, do. 
Rungasawmy Naidu, do. . . . 

Collection of Pulses.— Division (d.) 


3rd Prize, 
lat 

3rd „ 
8nd „ 


o» 
-a 

71 

2i 
5 


1 


Collection of Pulses 


Venketasawmy Chetty, Sydapet 
Od-seeds. — Division (e.) 


Special. 


2i 


1 


Casier-oil Seed 

Lamp-oil do. 
Do, do. 


A. Gooroosawmy Moodelliar, Sydapet. 
A. Sunkariah, Esq., Cochin State ... 
Soobooroya Chetty, Sydapet 


2nd Prize. 
Special. 
Do. 


5 

'a 

oi 

-2 
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SECTION B.— VEGETABLE PRODUCTIONS.— fContinuad.; 



a 

o 
O 



.22 60 I 



ExLibits. 



Names of Exhibitors. 



Prize. 



s 
o 




Ginfifelly-oil Seed, Black 



do. Wbite 
do. do. 
do. Red 



Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Lip seed 
Cotton-seed 
Do. 



Cleaned Cotton 
Jate Fibre 



Collections of Fibre 
Do. 



Lucerne 
Do. 

Gninea Grass .. 
Harriali do. 
Do. do. 



Sngar-cane 

Do. 
Do. 
Tobacco 

Do. 

Do. 
Indigo 
Do. 



Oil-seeds, — Division (c). — (Continued,) 

A. Sunkariab, Esq., Cochin State ... 
Rnthna Chetty, Guindj, Sj.dapet 
Soobroja Chetty, Sydapet 

Ramasawray Naida, Sydapet 

Ragava Chetty, Sydapet ••• 

Yenkatana Chetty, do. • 

Rnthna Chetty do. 



Fibres. — Division {g,) 

A. J. B. Atkinson, Esq., for various 

Ryots in Caddapah District ... 2nd Prize. 
Ramasawmy Naidu, Sydapet 1st 



RS. 



1st Prize. 


n 


3rd, „ 


2? 

ol 
-i 


Extra. 


Do. 




2nd Prize. 


5 


3rd „ 


2} 


Extra. 


2i 



Collections of Fibre. — Divisuyti (7*.) 

J. H. Brougham, Esq., Salem 
W. D. Horsely, Esq., Collector of 
Cnddapah, for a Ryo|i in Cuddapah 
District ... 



Fodder^ green and dry, — Division (i.) 

Col. Clementson, St. Thomas' Mount.. 
Soobroy (Butler), Sydapet 

Do. do. 

Col. Clementson, St. Thomas* Mount.. 
Soobroy (Butler), Sydapet 



Special Crops, ^Division (j.) 

J. D. B. Gribble, Esq., for a Ryot in 

Cuddapah District 
H.3. the First Prince of Travancore. 
Soondra Naicker, Vunnia Tenampet... 
Tahsildar of Athoor, for a Ryot in 

Salem 

Moothoosawmy Moodelly, Trichino- 
poly ••• ... ... 

Byappah Reddy, Cuddapah 

Kunt» Govindn, Nellore 

Butchee Reddy, Yyrgampackum 



10 



1st „ I 30 



2nd „ 


20 


Ist „ 


10 


3rd „ 


5 


lat „ 


10 


2nd „ 


n 


3rd „ 


5 



1st 
2nd 
3rd 

1st 

2nd 
3rd 
Ist 
2nd 



I 

'10 

n 

5 
10 



' i 

5 
10 

n 
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SECTION B.— TBGBTABLE PE0DUCTI0N8.— CConcliKlad.^ 



I 

.S bo 
.B 



Exhibits. 



Names of Exhibitors. 



Prize. 



1 
1 

1 

2 
3 
8 
5 
8 
8 
10 
10 
11 
11 
13 
14 

16 
18 
19 
19 



Coffee 

!Do. ••• ••• .•• 

Do. 

Oreen Tea ... 
Black Tea 

Do. ... ... 

Cardamom ««• 
Arrowroot 

Do. 

Ginger ... 

Do. ... ... 

Tnrmeno ••• 
Do. ... ..• 

Tassa Silk ... 

Silk of any other variety 100 

Cocoons 
Do. do. reeled 
Honey ... ... 

Bees' Wax ... 

Do. ... 

Collection of woods 

Collection of gams .. . 



Plantation and Jungle Produce.— 
Class 11. 

F. Sherman, Esq., Kotagherry 
Messrs. Grant in Co., and 

Arbnthnot &i Co. ... 
A. Sankariah, Esq., Cochin State 
J. H. Findlay, Esq., Badanade 

Mrs. Morgan, Gotacamnnd 

Do. do. ... f«« 

A. Snnkariah, Esq., Cochin State 

G. B. Laybonm, Esq., Madras 

Do. do. do. ... 

H. H. the First Prince of Travancore. 
Soobba Beddy, Athoor ... 
Basar Jal, Cnddapah .•• 

H. H. the First Prince of Travancore... 
Dr. Shortt, Shervroy Hills 

Messrs. Dymes and Co., Madras 

Do. do. do. ... 
Soobba Beddy, Cnddapah 
J. H. BroDgham, Esq., Salem 
A. Sankarisb, Esq., Cochin State ... 
J. H. Brougham, Esq., Salem 

Do. do. do 



Ist Prize. 

2nd „ 
Special. 
Ist Prize. 

Ist „ 

2nd „ 
2nd 

Ist „ 

2nd „ 

1st „ 

2nd „ 

Ist „ 

2nd „ 

1st „ 

1st „ 
1st „ 
1st „ 
1st „ 
2nd „ 
Special 
Do. 



SECTION 0.— MISCELLANEOUS. 



s 

o 

-s 

0^ 



4 

6 



Exhibits. 



Fresh Batter 

Ghee 

Other Prizes (Ongaloo) 
Do. (Coriander) 
Do. (Sarapapoo) 



Names of Exhibitors. 



Priae. 



Do. 
Do. 



(Sngar-candy) . 
(Skins) 



Mrs. Robertson, Sydapet ... 

A. Arathoon, Esq., Nnngnmbacknm ... 

Knnta Govindo, Nellore ... ... 

Palla Row ... 

J. D. B. Gribble, Esq., for a Ryot in 
Cnddapah ... ... 

Do. do. do. ... 

Ramasawmy Moodelly, Madras 



1st Prize. 
1st ,, 
Special. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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SECTION D. -MACHINES, IMPLEMENTS, TOOLS, &c. 



Exhibits. 



Names of Exhibitors. 



Prize. 



1 


Stono Mortar ... 


M. Ramasawmy Naicker, Triplicane... 


2nd Prize. 


R9. 

25 


4 


Cotton Cleaning Machine 


Kunta Govindoo, Nellore 


Special. 


10 


8 


Wood Plough, with working 










parts of iron, for general pur- 


Do. do. 


2nd Prize. 


10 




l-rV/OwO ■•• 


9 


Iron caltivator or Grubber ... 


Buohay Reddy, Veeragambaukura ... 


Ist „ 


20 


14 


Seed Drill 


Kunta Govindoo, Nellore ... 


1st 


20 


14 


Do. ••• 


V. Vencatasawmy Chetty, Sydapet ... 


2ud „ 


10 


14 


Do. 


K. Veera Chetty, do. 


3rd „ 


5 


14 


Do 


Thennarunga Chetty, do. 


Exti-a. 


10 


14 


Do. 


Buchay Reddy, Veeragambaukura' ... 


Do. 


5 


15 


Cart for general agricultural 






20 




purposes ... 


Kunta Govindoo, Nellore 


Special. 


17 


Best and most economical 










arrangements for raising 






50 




water for irrigation 


A. Goorusawmy Moodelly, Sydapet ... 


Do. 


17 


Best do. (Iron bucket)... 


Buchay Reddy, Veeragambankum ... 


Do. 


10 


17 


Do. do. (Reciprocating 










Pecotta) 


W. Morgan, Esq., Vizagapatam 


Do. 


5 


17 


Do. do. (Double) do. 


Do. do. 


Do. 


5 


18 


Collection of Implements and 






100 




Tools ... 


Messrs Oakes and Co., Madras 


1st Prize. 


30 


Set of Dairy Utensils 


Mrs. Robertson, Sydapet 


Ist „ 

I 


30 



THE POSITION IN BEHAR. 

The economic condition of Behar invests its 
position with an aspect fitted to create the 
justest alarm. A few months ago, an account 
seut in to Government says of .one district — 
" The condition of the ryot in this part of the 
" country is truly miserable. They cannot 
*' (except perhaps the Grath ryot, holding up- 
" wards of twenty beegahs*)" save anytlmig 
frmn their labour^ and tlmj exist on the *' barest 
necessaries of lifeP We fear, that this is but 
too true a description of the mass of culti- 
vators throughout the province ; and if it be 
80 we need not say anything as to the prospect 
before us. 

The condition of the " ryot *' and the 
" labourer" is ^again officially described as 
follows : — 

" Taking the district south of the Ganges first, 
we have in the sub-divisional ofiicers* reports the 



• The beegah ia nearly an acre in Bebar. 



strongest and most sensational •descriptions of 
the poverty and misery of the ryot. It is strange 
to find, from the two neighbouring sub-divisions of 
Behar and Nowada, similarly strong denuncia- 
tions of the oppression habitually exercised by 
the Zemindar towards the poorer class of lyot, 
and of the wretched condition of the latter, when 
we consider that one of these officers is a Ben- 
galee Brahmin, and the other a Mahomedan of 
Behar who speaks of a system with which he 
must have been familiar from his youth. Both 
speak of the ryots as reduced to a state which 
only keeps them alive, anA leaves no margin for 
distress or bad seasons." 

" In Gya the agricidfurcd labourer lives really 
from hand to mouth ; and is worse off perhaps 
than anywhere else in the division. Two seers to 
three seers of some coarse grain, eaten as suttoo 
with water twice a day (if fortunate), suffices to 
support life, and enables him to work'* 

The first of these paras, describes the con- 
dition of the ryot ; the second that of 
labourer. Both alike are in danger of perish- 
ing. The ryot might, as it seems to us, 1>® 
' saved by empowering him to hold the crops 
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now on the gronnd ; the labourer will then 
remain, and the difficulty oF saving him will be 
overwhelming, and will tax all the powers of 
the State. 

With twenty millions of people to feed, who 
are in the virtual condition of day labourers, 
the prospect may well, we say, excite alarm. If 
matters really are as described in these reports, 
there is bat one measure, we believe, that can 
avert a very awful calamity, and that is, that 
we should empower the ryot to hold every 
blade of fodder, every ear of grain, and every 
anna of other produce now in the fields. 

We know well, how wide is the difierence 
between " irresponsible" counsels like these, 
aiid the deliberate putting forth of a manifesto 
by the head of the State, adopting a course of 
action the whole responsibility of which will 
be personally charged upon himself, if it should 
prove premature or needless. We know also 
that to many, this advice will seem Utopian, 
desperate, and we know not what else ; but we 
can only reply that if we were satisfied that 
the state of matters in Behar is truly described, 
aTid the condition of the ryot is such as it is 
generally understood to be, we should take 
instant steps to prevent the mwappropriation 
of the stauding crops. 

If any man can carry the provinces through 
such a crisis as thi*eatens us, we believe it is 
Sir George Campbell, if he have full powers to 
deal with the emergency as may seem neces- 
sary to him. Armed with these powers, we 
think, he should be ready at any moment to 
suspend all civil suits for rents or advances in 
the threatened districts. There would be no 
cancelment of debts, no confiscation of rights, 
but simply a necessary, just, inevitable sus- 
pension of their exaction. And this measure 
would probably save the mass of the ryot 
population at a stroke, leaving the labouring 
classes only upon our hands. Wo may possi- 
bly save that class if it stand nilone, but we 
shall never save ryot and labourer too. 

It is almost needless to point out that where 
we are likely to break down, is in the distribu- 
tion of the food reserves in the province. Wo 
have had this subject constantly before our 
mind for years, and have long seen clearly that 
the only efiectual protection a people, so situ- 
ated as the agricultural masses of India, can 
havjB against famine, is the habitual possession 
of individual hoards of grain sufficient to tide 
them over the failure of two successive seasons. 
The instinct of the people has of itself taught 
them this; and so deeply has the dread of 
famine burnt itself into their minds, i^at a well- 
to-do ryot is never at ease, unless he has a full 
year's supply of grain in his own house for the 
sustenance of his family. In the Eastern dis- 
tricfca the ryot, whenever he has the means of 



doing so, keeps two years' supply of rice under 
his own hand, and will on no account trust to 
his power of purchasing grain of the mahajnn 
or dealer in such crises. That which we have 
ever set before our own mind as the proper aim 
of our rule concerning the land, is the elevation 
of the agricultural class throughout India into 
a peasant proprietary, holding their food re- 
serves in their own hands, and able, hy means 
of those reserves, to tide themselves and their 
children over seasons of drought and famine, 
altogether independently of the mahajun. 

There is nothing Utopian in this, nothing 
unattainable ; and our writings for the last 
twelve years have all been directed to its ac- 
complishment. That which makes famine so 
terrible in India is the poverty of the ryot. 
Partly through improvidence, but more largely 
through the oppressions of the Zemindar and 
the mahajun, we find the class in some of tho 
most densely-populated parts of the country, 
as in Behar, reduced to the condition of the 
agricultural labourer of our own country. A 
few years ago, it was the fashion to maintain 
that the only way to meet famine was to revo- 
lutionize the land system of the country, confer 
an absolute proprietary right upon a small 
landlord class, substitute large farms for the 
petite culture of the provinces, and reduce tho 
masses to the position of agricultural labourers. 
The late Colonel Baird Smith, at the vei^y 
moment when he was showing that it was the 
labouring class that suffered and died in the 
famine of 1861 in the North- West, was so 
dominated by these views as to advocate them 
in the very report that showed how fatal such 
a revolution must ever be. The error was as 
clear to us then as it is now, and has ever been. 
Concerning the Orissa famine, we wrote in the 
Times of India in 1866 : — 

Were it possible for Bengal to sufier such a 
drought as has affiioted Orissa, not all the power 
of the empire could save the masses of its agri- 
cultural population from perishing of starvation. 
Food might e:dst at the very gates of the pro- 
vince, while the plains of Bengal would be whit- 
ened with the BKeletons of starved men and 
children, from the sheer impossibility of any 
organization that could be devised for distributing 
that food. In 1846 it was found impossible in 
Ireland, even at the very doors of wealthy Eng- 
land, to save two or three millions of our fellow- 
countrymen from perishing of starvation : what 
in similar circumstances would be our chance of 
saving the twenty-five millions of paupers in 
Bengal? It is amazing that considerations of 
such magnitude can be lost sight of by those who 
desire to see the Permanent Settlement every- 
where, and who avowedly regard it as one of the 
chief recommendations of that settlement that 
wherever introduced it will tend to reduce the 
peasant cultivator to the condition of a day 
labourer, and to concentrate the soil in few hands. 
Safety lies in the discouragement of all measures 
with so fatal a tendency in them. A flourishing 
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peasant proprietary with small accnmnlations, will 
pass any period of drought comparatively un- 
harmed, where mere labourers are in danger of 
perishing to a man. It is our full conviction, 
based upon the known condition of the ryots of 
this Presidency (under thirty years' leases) that 
were a period of severe drought to overtake them, 
there is no reason to apprehend any very severe 
suffering among them ; while there is no province 
of the empire i^t has half so much cause to dread 
the occurrence of such a season as permanently 
settled Bengal. 

We have a population of indefinite magni- 
tude to carry through the next nine or ten 
months with a food reserve of doubtful suffi- 
ciency ; a part of it fortunately on the ground 
uncut, and the remainder in the hands of the 
mahajuns and dealers. Over the latter we 
bave no control, nor have the people any. 
The reserves, instead of being in the hands of 
the people Uiemselves, are in the hands of 
a small class of men who, without being in any 
way worse than other men, will regard this cala- 
mity primarily as an opportunity for enriching 
themselves. Many of them, no doubt, will be 
kind and charitable, but it is idle to expect 
them to give their grain away, or to sell it 
below the rates that must prevail. There 
remain the crops on the ground, Wh&t are we 
going to do with them ? They are mortgaged 
universally ; and the whole of these crops will 
be divided within a few weeks between the 
Zemindar and the mahajnn, unless we interfere 
and stay their hand. We say boldly that we 
would prevent that division. We would sus- 
pend all collection of the land revenue, and 
simultaneously the payment of rents, and the 
execution of all contracts for the delivery of 
produce. We are in one of these extremities 
in which nothing but decisive measures will 
save the people. I£ we allow the crops now on 
the ground to go into the hands of the Zemin- 
dar and the mahajun, the fate of the people 
will, we fear, be sealed ; unless a machinery for 
redistributing these crops amongst the people 
should drop from heaven upon us. If we em- 
power the people to hold the crops now in the 
fields, suspending all suits for rent against 
them, or for delivery of produce, they may be 
saved. We shall then have placed in their 
bands reserves that will carry them, we may 
hope, through the famine, without suffering its 
last horrors ; but if we allow the crops on the 
ground to go into the hands of the dealers, 
our own belief is that multitudes will perish. 
The measure is simply one of justice to the 
people, and is, we believe, absolutely necessary. 
It is only of the same order as the bold, but 
enb'ghtened action of the French Government 
the other day in suspendiug all actions upon 
Bills of Exchange during the war. In spito 
of the jealous and peremptory views held in the 
commercial world as to the payment of accept- 
ances, the Government suspended all actions 



thereon until the close of the war. The sus* 
pension lasted nearly a year in all ; and, excep- 
tional and revolutionary as it seemed, French 
commerce was saved thereby from a gener&l 
bankruptcy. 

In the same way, we would now suspend all 
collection of the land revenue in the threatened 
districts, and simultaneously all recovery of 
rent and advances on account of crops. By 
taking these measures while the cold weather 
crops are yet uncut, we should put into the 
iTot's own keeping the means of passing 
through, comparatively without barm, the terri- 
ble time coming upon him. What can be more 
cruel, in an emergency like tbis, than to allow 
the ryot's harvest to be seized and divided 
before his eyes amongst men from whom he 
knows he will have to buy it back as bread for 
bis starving family at any price that may be 
demanded for it, when he has no money in his 
hand to pay for it ? The crop is primarily his; 
and he should be allowed to keep it. It wonid 
be an abnegation, it seems to us, of all goven- 
mental, of all human responsibility, to allow ita 
customary misappropriation to take place now. 
Once out of the ryot's hands, not all the power 
of the State will enable us to redistribute it. 

As to the opium crop we would see Govern- 
ment announce that in consequence of the 
drought it will forbear the exaction of the 
advances that have been made on account of 
the poppy, and will pay the ryot in full for the 
produce he brings in, carrying the advances 
over to another season. We may put new 
heart and new life into the people by measures 
leading them to look with confidence to the 
future, now shrouded in gloom and despair. 
It is a degradation to talk about the cost of 
such measures. Suppose they cost five, ten, 
twenty millions. We are prepared to npend 
a hundred millions when the necessities of war 
require such efforts for the common weal; 
and there is immorality in weighing measures 
required to save human life in the scales of 
the money-dealer. We have hitherto let the 
people die by multitudes, because we have not 
had the resolution to spend upon saving them 
a tenth of the sum which we spent the other 
day in Abyssinia for rescuing half a dozen 
Europeans from captivity. The errors which 
have marked our treatment of these calamities 
have been most painful. 

We make no claim whatever to originality 
these views. The remedy was clearly discerned 
by Mr. Rose in the North- West after the events 
of 1837-38, and as clearly described 

" One of the errors of Government,'' 
wrote, was in not being sufficiently exfiici^ 
" and early in making known to the 
the extent of negative relief intended to be 
granted by means of remission of reyeaao. 
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Ifc is true little or notbing was collected by 
Government until thesrabbee barvest was 
ripe, and tbe people were early told tbat 
" tbey were to expect leniency ; bnt tbe Gollec- 
" tor, unfortunately, could not tell tbem wbat 
" amount of remission it was intended to allows 
and whilst be was prosecuting bis inquirie ; 
to determiue tbat point, the malgoozars never 
•^before baring experienced or ever heard of 
such sweeping remissions as were ultimately 
granted, and expecting in their most sanguine 
hopes nothing beyond a remission of ten or 
" twenty per cent of tbe revenue, continued 
" to press tbeir ryots for their rents, — thus 
driving away thousands who, if uumolest- 
** ed, would have remained in their villages, 
'* and by means of artificial irrigation would 
have raised a sufficient rubbee crop to sub- 
«* sist on." 

*• Should, therefore, tbe country be ever 
again visited with a similar calamity, I 
" would recommend, as a first step, that the 
total suspension of all demands for the No- 
" vember and December instalments be pro- 
*^ claimed, provided tbe malgoozars adopted 
*^ the same course towards their cultivators ; 
and tbat the dnty of the Tahsildar and Col- 
lector should for the time be limited to ascer- 
t-aining how far the malgoozars adhered to 
" that provision, and taking, of coarse, when 
they deviated therefrom, a fair proportion of 
" tbe rent exacted by them from tbe cultiva- 
" tors. When tbe rubbee barvest came into tbe 
market, there would be ample time to com- 
mence to determine wbat each mebal should 
pay ; nor is there any danger that such a course 
wonld cause undue loss of revenue. The 
scramble between the Malgoozar and Tab- 
sildar to forestall each other in getting bold 
of the rents wonld cease, and instead of 
" a desire to exact all he could out of the ryot, 
^' the Malgoozar would be impressed with the 
" conviction that the lighter he dealt with his 
*^ cultivator the more leniently he himself 
would be treated by the Government." 

Tbe lyot of Behar is in the condition of the 
North- West ryot in 1837 as described by Mr. 
Girdlestone : In the time of drought he has 
not the usual means of commanding money, 
just as the system under which he lives pre- 
cludes the possibility of saving. If he is a 
hired labourer, tbe Zemindar has no need for 
his services so long as the land is .too parched 
for sowing to be effective. He, therefore, 
stops his wages and casts him adrift. If he is 
a peasant propiietor — only a step removed in 
point of worldly wealth from the ryot — the 
advances on which his crop would be raised 
are not forthcoming. The banker, of course, 
obstinately refoses a loan when there is little 
or no chance of the seed germinating. To add 
to their troubles, the peasantry of India have 



not the means to lay by sufficient of the grain 
that they have produced in one harvest to feed 
themselves till the next. Their whole crop is 
generally delivered to the dealers at prices { 
much lower than those carrent in the market, 
and immediately afterwards they begin to 
draw supplies of the same grain at prices 
much higher than those of tbe day. Tbe rela- 
tion between the dealer and the labourer is, in 
fact, similar to tbat which exists between the 
money-lender and the landowner. It is founded 
on tbat disastrous principle of advances which 
bids fair to cripple the energies of the country 
for ever. A sudden incentive to the produc- 
tion of some particular commodity — as, for 
instance, the impulse which high prices gave 
recently to the cultivation of cotton — may 
serve to free whole communities from tbe bur- 
den of hereditary debt; but nothing short of 
this will avail. Tbe lower classes of the peo- 
ple are ruined by the extortionate demands of 
their task-masters, and yet are so deeply in- 
volved that they have no alternative bat to sub- 
mit. They are utterly at the mercy of tbe 
creditors, to do and to will as they please. 
So long as times are favourable, they live on 
from baud to mouth, without the power of 
taking precautions against future calamity, 
and at length, when tbe storm breaks, many 
succamb without a struggle, for they have not 
an atom of property to call their own." — Indian 
Economist, November 29, 1878, p. 88. 



ACCLIMATIZATION OF CAROLINA 
RICE. 

As somo very strange comments have been 
made by a part of tbe press upon an official 
note on this subject circnlated by the local 
Government, we reproduce it in extenso, as 
the matter is important and of considerable 
interest : — 

Note. — ^The importance of the attempt to 
substitute the cultivation of Carolina rice for 
the indigenous paddy seems hardly as yet 
generally understood jn BenpJ. The rice plant 
is not indigenons to America, bnt was intro- 
duced from the Old World, India and China 
being the natural habitat of the grain ; but 
80 great has been the improvehxeut effected 
therein by careful cultivation in the virgin 
soil of tbe States, that the normal price of 
Carolina rice in tbe European markets is nearly 
three times that of the best Patna. Rice, in 
its natural state in the husk, is called paddy^ 
and the varieties of tbe Indian grain are almost 
innumerable. That which is exported from 
Bengal generally goes by the name of cargo 
rice. It is sweet and large-grained, but is of 
a coarse, reddish cast, and is not kiln dried, 
but parboiled in earthem pots, partly to destroy 
its germinating power and partly to facilitate 
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hushing, Patoa rice is more esteemed in Europe 
than any other of the Indian kinds, but it is 
small-grained, though remarkably white. It 
will bear no comparison, however, with the rice 
of South Caroliua, the superiority of which is 
sufficiently attested by the fact that it sells in 
in London at 355. to 36s. per cwt., when Patna 
will not command more than 14s. to 15s. 

A great physiological change in point of fact 
has taken place in the plant in the course of 
Us cultivation in Carolina, so that whereas 
the Indian rice is a surface- feeding plant, 
throwing out short roots laterally, seldom or 
never piercing the soil three inches deep, the 
improved Carolina variety throws a straight, 
vigorous root, six or eight inches deep through 
the surface into the sub-soil. The^ result is 
that while country paddy will live and thrive 
upon two or three inches of surface soil in 
good condition, the Carolina variety pines and 
fails, unless the tillage has reached the sub-soil 
and brought it into a healthy condition. A 
soil in a bad physical state, with but a healthy 
surface of two or three inches, will produce 
fair crops of country paddy, bat no harvest of 
Carolina. To introduce Carolina rice success- 
fully into Indian husbandry, therefore, there 
must be systematic and sustained effort to im- 
prove the depth of the tillage, with drainage of 
the sub-soil possibly, also. We have abundant 
proof that this lico will produce as luxuriant 
crops in India as in Carolina itself, with a sub- 
soil in heaU.hy condition ; and when we remem- 
ber that it commands nearly three times the price 
of the Indian staple, and that the yield per 
acre is indefinitely greater, the importance of 
the effort to introduce it into India will, it is 
believed, be more generally understood. 

The statement frequently appears in the 
liistory of our attempts to acclimatize this rice, 
that the people would not eat it even if they 
could grow it. I take the liberty to doubt 
this ; but were it even true, and the grain 
grown for export only, the experiment is of 
great importance. The people do not eat jute, 
but they are glad to grow it for all that. 
The opinions expressed as to the quality of the 
straw are of almost endless diversity. Accord- 
ing to some, the straw is superior as fodder to 
that of any indigenous paddy whatever ; ac- 
cording to others, inferior to that of the worst. 
According to some reports, it is admirable for 
thatching purposes ; according to others, it is 
almost worthless for such uses. Now, all this, 
as it seems to me, simply shows that there has 
been no systematic, sustained, and careful 
effort in what we have been doing, combined 
with watchful observation of the results of 
every mode of cultivation upon the grain itself, 
and then upon the straw. The long record of 
failures from drought, inundation, blight, wild 
animals, birds, and iusects may bo dismussod 



with the remark that the league which the 
birds of the air and the beasts of the field, 
and the very elements themselves, seem to have 
made against' the experiment simply show how 
feebly we have conducted it. The marked pre- 
ference for this rice shown by birds and insects 
and vermin, over the indigenous kinds, is strong 
presumptive proof that the grain is worth the 
attention of man himself. I believe it will be 
generally found that birds and rats are not bad 
judges of the quality of food-grains. 

The great fact it is necessary to mark with 
care, is the fact that the American mode of 
cultivation is entirely different from the Indian. 
The Carolina seed that comes to us from 
America is the product of a very peculiar mode 
of cultivation, to which the seed has been 
accustomed for probably 200 years. The rice 
is sown in the States in rows, in the bottom of 
trenches about 18 inches apart. The trenches 
are filled with water to the depth of several 
inches till the seed germinates, when the water 
is drawn off. Shortly afterwards the fields are 
again flooded for rather more than a fortnight, 
to kill the weeds ; and they are flooded once 
when the grain is iiear ripening. Now, this 
mode of cultivation' is entirely different from 
the Indian, and although its peculiarities wen 
brought to the notice of the Government severiil 
years ago, I cannot find the record of a single 
attempt to cultivate the plant in Bengal in the 
same way. So far back as 1869, Mr. Kit- 
teridge, the American Consul at Bombay, sup- 
plied the Government of Bombay with the fol- 
lowing short note on the subject : — 

" Rice is sown in Carolina in long dnl/s, 
" made by hoes (machinery does not work 
" well) of about one foot deep, drills one foot 
"apart, two bushels to an acre. Water is let 
** on as soon as the rice is three inches high, 
" and is kept under water ; that is, the water 
" is kept to within two inches of the top until 
" (rice) is about four inches high ; it is then 
" drawn off and the weeds taken out ; after 
" this the water is let on again, when it begins 
" to head ; the water must be allowed to rise 
"just below the head (that is, the point where 
" the kernels grow). The water must be 
" high enough to keep the stem ^teadj in case 
" of wind." 

This memorandum was forwarded by the 
Government of India to the Government of 
Bengal, under date, Simla, 30th June 1869, 
No. 367, and a copy of it was forwarded to tho 
Board of Revenue for information by No. 2,518 
of 15th July 1869. I cannot find, however, 
that a single attempt has been made to culti- 
vate the seed in this way. Instead of taking 
these instructions as a guide to be followedas 
closely as possible, they seem to have oeetL 
ignored altogether, and the cultivation of **® 
new aud peculiarly educated plaiit attoiopte* 
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in methods wholly foreign to the treatment | 
under which it had been produced in America. 
We have sown it broad-casfc and in nurseries, 
on high land and low land, on wet land and 
dry laud, and in every conceivable way bufc the 
one in which we were told to sow it, namely, the i 
way to which it had been accustomed during 
two hundred years of cultivation. The reports 
from the Board of Revenue of the results of 
the experiments made with <he 20 barrels of 
seed distributed last year are of the same 
order as all preceding reports. The -seed was 
received and sent to the Board of Revenue, 
uud by it distributed all over the country ; and 
instead of looking for success in the way of 
concentrated, careful efforts year after year 
upon the same spot, we have hoped that by 
widespread, isolated, desultory sowings, suc- 
cess might *• turn up" somewhere. 

The 100 barrels received this year from the 
Secretary of State costing a large sum of 
money, have been distributed in the same way, 
and I fear that we might as well have sown 
them in the Hooghly for any practical good 
that will result. Mr. Kitteridge's instructions 
show that the water with which the rice is flooded 
mnst be under control, and the suggestion natu- 
rally arises that the vast canal systems which 
the Government has constructed at immense 
cost in various parts of the country — the Soane 
Canals, Midnapore, and Cuttack — supply us 
with the means of attempting the acclimatiza-i 
tion of the plant, under conditions of cultivation 
similar to those which have produced it in 
America. Indian rice lives on the rain-fall ; 
Carolina, on irrigation ; and this fact opens np 
to us an interesting and possibly valuable field 
of experiment in the neighbourhood of the 
canals, upon which the State has spent so 
many millions. 

Besolution. — The Lieutenant-Governor is 
much obliged to Mr. Knight for this note, 
and directs that it be circulated through the 
Board of Revenue to all officers and private 
gentlemen who have undertaken the culti- 
vation of Carolina paddy in this and past 
years. Collectors will be requested to cause 
verbal instructions to be given to ryots, mouza- 
dars, and Zemindars, who may undertake 
experiments. The Lieutenant-Governor is not 
sure that the experiments heretofore made 
have altogether been barren of resnlt; for out 
of the 107 cases reported by the Board, 32. are 
said to have been successful, 62 doubtful, and 
18 wholly unsuccessful. Many of the doubtful 
cases, however, were very nearly failures. In 
some of the successful cases, it was established 
that Carolina rice yields more than one crop 
from the same stalk. 

It is, however, quite clear, that the proper 
mod© of cultivating this rice was not sufficiently 



I known ; and it is probable that its high market 
value is not generally known. It may possibly 
be that in America the rice is raised of a fine 
quality by a quasi-garden cultivation, and sells 
higher, just as gai'den potatoes sell higher than 
i field potatoes. From the description of the 
Cai'olina cultivation it is evident that an arti- 
ficial supply of water is necessary. The crop 
should be tried on our canals. If it turns outi 
that with command of water wo can really 
raise a rice very much more valuable than ordi- 
nary rice, we may save millions now sunk on 
canals. In that view the question is of im- 
mense importance. Mr. Knight's figures re- 
garding the price of Carolina rice are taken 
from, price-currents of some years back ; the 
Calcutta merchants to whom reference has been 
made not being able to state the present price 
of this rice. Reference has been made to the 
several American Consuls in India for infor- 
mation regarding the price of Carolina rice, 
and the Government of India has been asked 
to favour the Lieutenant-Governor with any 
available information upon the point. If the 
price of ordinary unselected Carolina rice iu 
Europe turns out to bear towards or dinar ij 
unselected Indian rice a different proportion 
to that stated in the 1st paragraph of Mr. 
Knight's Note, further detailed information 
upon the subject will- be circulated. Mean- 
while the Lieutenant-Governor does not desire 
to delay place Mr. Knight\s Note in the 
bands of persons conducting this year's ex- 
periments. 

Replies have not yet been received from all 
the gentlemen to whom reference has been 
made, but the Secretary of the Cdcuttu Cham- 
ber has been good enough to forward to Go- 
vernment the following valuable note on the 
price of Carolina and Indian rice, respectively, 
in the last twenty years : — 

" As the Chamber's files do not extend fur- 
ther back than 1854, the Committee regret 
they are unable to give the statistics^ for the 
four preceding years. Statement No. 1 exhibits 
the quantities, values, and average prices of 
rice impoi-ted into the United Kingdom from 
the United States and British India from 1854 
to 1871, inclusive. The figures have been taken 
from the Trade and Navigation Returns of 
Great Britain for each of those years. 

" Statement No. 2 exhibits quotations for 
Carolina and Bengal and Burmah rice for the 
last week of the months of June and Decem- 
ber of each year. These figures are taken 
from the London Economist. These two returns 
will, the Committee beheve, afford all the in- 
formation you require as to the home values of 
American and Indian rice. The quotations 
are, of. course, general, with large fluctuating 
margins to cover the values of various qualities, 
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but they are probably sujQBicient for your par- 
poso. 

" The Committee concur in the belief yon 
express that the growth of Carolina rice for 
export has ceased, and they are inclined to 
attribute this falling off to the large imports of 
rice from Bengal and Burmah and the com- 
paratively lower values at which the Indian 
produce can be placed in the home markets, as 
well as to the more extended cultivation in 
America of cotton, tobacco, cereals, and other 
articles yielding a more profitable retjirn. 
Upon this point, however, they suggest a refer- 
ence to the Statistical Department of the Go- 
vernment of India in London, which will no 
doubt be in a position to give the fullest 
information." 

No.l. 



Rice imported into the Umted Kingdom from the Umted 
■ States omd East Indies (Bengal amd Burmah) 
from 1854 to 1871, inclusive. 



yeaw. 


United Stotes. 


Average 
price. 


East Indies. 


Average 
price. 




Cwt. 


a. 


C>vt. 


8. 


1854... 


20,383 


200 


1,263,380 


14-0 


185.5... 


13,853 


290 


2,157,044 


14-6 


1866... 


60,864 


25-6 


3,544»215 


10-6 


1857... 


56,764 


24*6 


3,159,420 


11-3 


185P... 


48,771 


21-6 


3,678,748 


8- 10 


1859... 


51,600 


211 


1,244,390 


10-9 


1860... 


69,932 


23-4 


1,314,811 


130 


1861... 


Becord wanting. 








1862... 


38,421 


36-0 


3,812,670 


11-10 


1868... 


1,896 


361 


2,958,228 


11-11 


1864... 


None. 





2,707,112 


11*6 


1865... 


42,537 


340 


1,306,290 


183 


1866... 


3,402 


32-4 


1,835,616 


13-3 


1867... 


9,505 


39-6 


2,335,892 


14-7 


1868... 


None. 




3,582,563 


12-7 


1869... 


17,848 


300 


3,009,584 


11-5 


1870... 


4,650 


280 


3,060,769 


1011 


1871... 


None. 




3,690,111 


101 



No. 2. 



Qmtations from the " London Economist " in the last 
week of June wnd Deeemher of each year 
from 1854 to 1872, inchistve. 



Years. 


Cabolixa Bicr. 


Bengal Bice. 














i nuts lu «iuut7. 


Price in 
December. 


Krice in 
Jvne. 


Price in 
December. 




Per Cwt. 


Per Cwt 


Per Cwt. 


Per Cwt. 




S, 8. 


S. S. 


S, 5L 


8L 5: 


1854..* 


21@37 


24® 38 -6 


10 @ I3'6 


11*6 9 16^6 


lOOO.., 


24 „ 46 


28„46 




12 „ 16*6 


14*6 „ ri» 


1 ooo . . . 


25 „ 45 


25„45 




10 „ 15 


9 ,»li*^ 


186/... 


Z5„40 


20 „ 36 


10-3 „ 14 


7 „11 


lOOO... 


20 „ 36 


18 „ 36 




6 „ 11 


6-6 „ n 


l097... 


20 „36 


20„36 




8 14 


8 „14 


1860... 


22 „ 36 


22 „34 




9 15 


10*6 „ B< 


1861... 


24„34 


25 „ 35 




9 „15 


10 „16 


1862... 


28 „40 


85„46 




7 „16 


8 6 J4 


1863... 


30 ,, 46 


30 „46 




8 „15 


79.1fi 


1864... 


35 „46 


.35 „ 46 




8 „14 


9 ..14 


1865... 


35 „46 


35 „ 46 




9 „16 


10 „17 


1866... 


35 „46 


35 „46 




10 „16 


11 „I9 


1867... 


35 „46 






11 „18 


10-6 „18 


1868... 
1869... 








8 „16 
7-8 „ 14 


8-9 „ 16 
7-6 .,14-6 


1870... 


»No quotations 
ft 


M 




8 „ 13-3 


8 ..1» 


1871... 








8-6 ,,13-3 


8*6 „ 13 


1872... 








8 „14 


8 „M 



(Signed) H. W. I. WOOD, 

Secretary' 



Sir George Campbell haa directed that an 
expression of his acknowledgments be con- 
veyed to the Chamber and to Mr. Wood for 
the valuable information thns furnished, an^ 
Mr. Wood's letter has been sent to the Board 
for communication to the officers and gentlemen 
engaged in Carolina rice experiments.— 
cultural Gazette of India^ November 29, 
p. 90. 
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A RYOT'S ESTATE. 



There has been a tendency in the later 
judgments of the High Court to uproot the 
old notion that the ryot was after all the 
real proprietor of the soil, the Government 
of thexountry, or the middleman interposed 
by Government between themselves and the 
ryot, being only entitled to receive a share 
of the profits of the land in the shape of 
assessment or rent. Of course we are aware 
that, in many instances, there are cultiva- 
tors who are mere tenants-at-will, or at 
least tenants whose tenancy is determin- 
able at the end of each revenue year. 
These are chiefly payahiries and paracoo^ 
dies brought from outside by a proprie- 
tor, for the purpose of working his land : 
even these, however, may in 4;ime acquire 
proprietary rights which it will be no easy 
matter to determine. But we have been 
puzzled a good deal by expressions used by 
the Judges in giving judgment in B. A. 
26 of 1871, Krimien and others v. Vencata- 
chella Moodelhj and others, VI, Revenue 
Begister, 157— not .that we object to the 
decision at which their Lordships finally 
aiTived, the principal feature of which was 
that Government have the right to regulate 
the supply of water from public sources of 
irrigation ; bat we venture to thitik that 



some of the reasoning on which that deci- 
sion was based was novel at any rate, if not 
altogether without foundation. Their Lord- 
ships, Mr. Justice Innes and Mr. Justice 
Eernan, who decided the case^ delivered 
separate judgments. In one part of his 
judgment, Mr. Justice Innes is reported to 
have said— ''It is elementary law that an 
" easement cannot be claimed in respect of 
'' a tenement but by the owner of that tene« 
" ment, and plaintiffs are in no sense ownera 
" of the village lands or of any portion of 
" the village lands in respect of which they 
'' claim this right. The plaintiffs are tenants 
"from year to year, and, though custom or 
" contract may practically attach to each 
" several tenancy the incidents of a per- 
" manent holding, defeasible only for non« 
" payment of the assessment which may 
" from time to time be imposed, they have 
" nothing approaching to an absolute estate 
" in the land, &c. and throughout both 
judgments, i.e., the judgment^ of Innes 
and Kernan, J. J., the plaintiffs are spoken 
of as mere tenants from year to year, and 
the Government as their absolute landlord. 

Now in this case the plaintiffs claimed 
to be the shareholders of the villages of 
Arialore and Kurivikudi, while the princi- 
pal defendant was described as the sole 
mirasidar of the village of Pertikal. Mr. 
Justice Innes further observed that the 
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well known case of Ponnusami Tevar v. 
The Colleclor of Madura, III, Revenue 
Register, 50S, ' has no analogy to the 
present case^ becaase the plaintiff in 
' that case was the proprietor of the 
' tenement in respect of which he claimed 
' the easement / the fact being that Pon- 
Busami TnJvar was no more a proprietor of 
his village of Puvandi, than was the princi- 
pal defendant in the case under notice^ 
who was described as the sole mirasidar 
of the village of Pertikal. We have itali- 
eised the words to which we wish to draw 
attention ; for though not exactly in the 
ease of Ponnusami T^ar, we observe that 
a vast distinction is made between the 
position of a Zemindar holding under a 
Sunnud and that of a ryot holding under 
a puttah. Yet we venture to doubt if the 
immemorial custom of the country (which 
is practically the common law of India) 
recognizes any such great distinction. In 
conferring a sunnud on a Zemindar the 
Government in most cases merely author- 
ized him to collect the assessment from 
a specified tract of country, and could not 
confer on him any other rights of which he 
was not possessed before, nor deprive the 
ryots committed to his charge of any of the 
rights of which they were possessed before. 
To return to Ponnusami T^var^s case. Un- 
less the ryots of his village had a right to 
the whole of the water as claimed by him, 
we cannot understand how he acquired the 
right to it. In our humble opinion he was 
entitled to the beneficial use of the water 
for irrigation, just as the plaintiffs in the 
case to which we have first referred were 
held to be, and had no more right to pro- 
hibit improvements in irrigation than they 
would have had, so long as no actual dam* 
age was done to his property. 

To go back to the case of Zeminda- 
ries as to proprietary rights, to which 
80 much importance baa been recently 
attached; we cannot understand what great 



difference there is between the propertj 
conferred by a sunnud and that confene^] 
by a puttah, except that, in the former 
case the assessment is fixed /or even*, while 
in the latter case it is liable to altera- 
tion on certain fixed principles^, and (in the 
case in question) after thirty years. Both 
confer a right of permanent property so 
long as the assessment (which very sel- 
dom indeed amounts to a r^n^-charge) 
is paid regularly, and both are eqoalljr 
determinable at once on failure of payment. 
The only difference, therefore, in the nature 
of the property seems to be that the Zemin- 
dar's rent (as the High Court would call it) 
is lighter than that of the ryot. But it 
may be doubted whether, on the whole, his 
position is more favoui*able, for in addi- 
tion to the obligation to pay his assess- 
ment regularly, he enters into several other 
stipulations, and is even expressly bonnd 
' to treat his ryots with tenderness/ and 
may forfeit his estate at any time for default 
in that respect also ; whereas the ordinarj 
ryot, holding under a simple pnttah, can 
treat his land or his tenants (if he has 
any) exactly as he pleases, and cannot by 
any possibility bo ousted, except for failure 
to pay his assessment, or under the Act 
for the acquisition of land for public por- 
pose^. It seems to us, therefore, to be an 
erroneous employment of words to say th&t 
such a proprietor is a ' mere tenant from 
' year to year,' and ' possesses nothing 
^ approaching to an absolute estate iu the 
' land/ He does in fact possess the land 
absolutely, subject only to a land tax, the 
first principle of which is that it shall 
never amount to a full rent-charge; 9Sid 
there are surely very few landed proprie- 
tors who are not liable to a land tax. The 
whole confusion arises from the EugJi^i 
habit of looking upon the Government ^ 
a landlord in the English sense. It ^onlJ 
be more correct in our opinion to regard ft« 
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Government and ryot as joinUpropi'ieiors* lb 
is not coiTCot to Bay that a ryot has nothing 
approaching to a permanent estate in his 
land^ when it has descended from father 
to son from generation to generation ^ and 
when what the (Qovernment theoretically) 
claims is a fixed share of the produce, which 
share, unless the Government is a tyranny, 
always bears so small a proportion to the 
whole, that it may certainly be paid without 
danger of oppression, if the ryot is ordi- 
narily prudent. 

We believe that it has been ruled by 
tlie Boai'd of Revemie, or perhaps by 
the High Court, thai ^ a piittah is not a 
* muniment of title, but only evidence of 
' holding;' but the exact converse of this 
has long been established as more nearly 
approaching the fact; and it needs no 
argument to prove that a puttuh is the 
original titJe to all ryotwari land. That all 
immemorial waste land in ryotwari dis- 
tricts is at the absolute disposal of Govern- 
ment as landlord is not disputed ; bat 
when once a puttah is given to a ryot, 
Government parts with its absolute estate, 
and becomes entitled, by the common law 
of the country, to a fixed share of the pro- 
duce, which sbaro is commuted from time 
to time into a money payment, called the 
assessment. But the assessment is not a 
reut-charge, and a ryot is not a tenant. On 
the coutrai'y he is very often nothing but a 
middleman, and lets his land to tenants of 
his own, who (very likely) pay the full rent of 
the land. It will be observed that we are far 
from questioning the propriety of the High 
Court's decision in tho case which we have 
made the text of our observations. We 
only object to the language used in describ- 
ing the relation subsisting between the ryot- 
propncior and the Government ; but apart 
from this language, tho reasons assigned by 
the Court are conclusive ; for the right of 
the ryot-proprietors to water for irrigation 
may well bo limited to the cnjoijmcHi of the ' 



water for irrigation and other pnrposes as 
nsiieUj and they are sufficiently protected 
by the mling that they are not to be 
injured by the regulation of water for irri- 
gation. So far from being dissatisfied with 
the judgment as a whole, it is most satis- 
factory to us to find it expressly laid down 
that ' Government have the right to regulate 
the distribution of water to its ryotwari 
villages so long as they do not iirejudice thew? 
the ' tenants' (so called). We oould only 
wish that the same rule bad been laid down 
in Ponnusami T^var's case. We hope to 
retnm to this subject, and to state our views 
more fully as to what is a puttah, and what 
are the properties attaching to a puttah ; but 
meantime we shall be glad if our remarks 
provoke a discussion on the question, so 
that our own views may be shaped by the 
light of the information that may be thus 
placed at our disposal 



HIGH COURT— MADRAS. 



HoLLOWAT AND InKBS, J. J. 

Suit for uijunoiion against Collector — Fotver of 
Qovernment to •control irrigation. 

The villagers of Padarapuliyur sued^ those of 
Chendur, and the Head Assistant Collector for 
the cancellation of an order made by the latter 
ordering plaintiffs' calvngulnh to he lowered. 
Tlie Civil Judge found that the Revenue author- 
ities, as representatives of Government, had 
potoer io control irrigation. 

Held peb Hollowat, J., that if there had been 
any violation of a coniract hg the ^landlord 
(Oovei-nmenQ or the tenants, an action would 
lie for damages ; hut in this case there was no 
contract, no prescription, no evidence tJiai plaiu' 
tiffs had SHstained any injury. 

Per Innes, J. Without departing from the prin* 
ciple at VII, U. C, B,, 60, there is no proof in 
this case tliat iheie was any diminution of 
supply. 

B. A. 133 of 1872. 
Venkata Reddy and others v. A. L'ster, Esq., 
Head Assistant Collector of South Arcot, 

and eighteen others. 
This was an appeal from the judgment of 
Mr. R. B. Swinton, Acting Civil Judj^o of Cad- 
dalore, in 0. S, 6 of 187J. Plaintiffs sued for 
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the cancellation of the order of first defendant^ 
lowering the calingulab in their tank-bank, 
and to restore the caliognlah to its former 
state. The foots of the case appear from the 
following extracts from Mr. Swinton's judg- 
ment : — 

** The plaintiffs, who are seven, of the cnltivat- 
ing inhabitants of the village of Padarapnliynr, 
in the Tindevannm Taluk, have brought this suit 
against sixteen cultivating inhabitants of the 
village of Chendnr (plaintiffs meaning, I think, 
to represent their village comn/nnity, and to 
Bet down the defexidants as representing that of 
Chendnr) and against Mr. Lister, the Head 
Assistant Collector in charge of that part of 
the district, and Mr. Graham, the Assistant 
Engineer ; no special cause of action is stated 
against the ryots ; but the object of the plaint 
is in effect to have cancelled by the Civil Court 
an order made by the Head Assistant Collector, 
and confirmed upon appeal (by defendants) to 
the Board of Revenue, the Collector of the dis- 
trict having in the meantime reversed it, that 
the caliognlah, or outlet sluice, in the plaintiffs' 
tank-bank, shoaId.be lowered; the plaintiffs 
assert that by so lowering the calingulab, the 
water-supply in their tank is diminished so as 
to bold only three-fourths of the water it ought 
to hold, and that they have a right that their 
water should spread back over 143 cawnies 
of the land of Chendnr. The first and second 
defendants answered that the Qovcrnment were 
entitled to make what alteration they con- 
sidered useful and beneficial to all concerned, 
and that the order of the first defendant was 
necessary to correct encroachments by the 
ryots of the plaintiffs' village. The defendants 
7 to 19 answered that the plaiti tiffs still had 
Bufficient water for their cultivation, and that 
the order was right and proper. The other 
defendants, but 12 and 13, put in a separate 
answer to the effect that their cultivation 
yros damaged by the water being kept back 
by the high calingulab, and that if it were 
lowered, the plaintiffs would have enough water. 
The twelfth and thirteenth say they have no 
eonnection with the lands. The plaintiffs filed 
a copy of Mr. Lister's order of the 12th Sep- 
tember 1868. A copy of the decision of the 
Collector in what the Collector terms Revenue 
Appeal Case No. 41 of (Fusly) 1278 cancel- 
ling the order of the Head Assistant Collector. 
An extract from the Proceedings of the Board 
of Revenue of August 5th, 1869, directing that 
Hr. Lister's arrangement should be carried out 
by tlte professional department. 

I found that the issues had been settled and 
the evidence in this case heard by my prede- 
cessor, the third issue being * whether the first 
and second defendants, as agents of Government, 
are vested with any authority, and if so, to 
what extent, to regulate the supply of water 
for the purposes of irrigation ;' and this being 
a matter of law, the question of my settling the 



case, if able to do so, upon the former evidence, 
was not raised, and the pleaders were directed 
to confine themselves to it 

The only 'decision pointed out (hy the plain- 
tiffs' pleader) was that in the case of Pomm* 
samy Tevar v. The Collector of MacU^ra^ Madms 
High Court Reports, Vol V, page 6, bat it waa 
found not to apply to two common ryotwari 
Government villages in which the repair and 
construction of the irrigation works were com- 
pletely under the Collector and Eti^neer; from 
a portion of the judgment (that at the bottom 
of page 19) it may be inferred that what is 
termed the arbitrary power of Gk>vemmeiit 
could in such a case be maintained ; and of all 
cases most suitable for the exercise of the 
authority and discretion of the Revenue anthor- 
ities, this appears to be one, the regulation of 
the waterspread behind one tank-bund so that 
it should not reach back upon the irrigated 
land behind it in jnxtaposition and belonging 
to another village. Neglect or inability of the 
cultivators of the area of laud originally sap- 
posed to be under a tank or channel, might 
encourage those in front to increase their 
watei'spread by lengthening their embMnkmeiit 
or raising it, or they might do so finding the 
level of their tank being raised by deposit of 
silt. Or vice versd, those behind might tab 
advantage of a lessened waterspread in fronl 
to extend their cultivation, alt.hough tlieirmay 
have been originally an estimate of what the 
area under each tank ought to h^y as these 
works are in propijiqnity, I believe in practice, 
they aie extended and altered to suit uatnral 
causes, or the necessities or abilities of Uie 
people to cultivate ; and the Collector aud the 
Engineer of the district have al ways superiu- 
tended this upon the complaint or represeDta- 
tiou of either party. 

The plaint does not allege any breach of any 
regulation against the revenue officer; it ifl 
more as a regular appeal to this Court against 
the decision of the Board of Revenue, for 
which both parties were contented to wait. 

Their remedy, if they have a wrong, would 
be now to apply to Government ; whether the 
actual revenue is increased or diminished by 
the change made in the calingnlali seems to me 
utterly immaterial; the dispute is essentially 
one between the two villages. 
. How far Oovernment can exercise its fnnC' 
tions without having a law made to enable ifc 
to do so, is a nice matter, but in this case it 
appears to me that it was so unquestioned that 
the Revenue authorities had always decided 
such matters that no precise law was thoogb^ 
necessary. Regulation XII of 1816 in ^ 
preamble laid down that the detemifJ^g,^^ 
the Udalut of the zillah of suits respecting 
the cultivating aud irrigating of land, ss ^ 
tween proprietors or renters and their fj<^ 
was inconvenient, and required CoHco^ 
to refer them to panchsyut, and fvesWBsai^f 
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to decide those the^ did not refer, but these 
people of both villages are proj rietors or ryot9, 
and Section 18 of Regulation I of 1822 which 
extended the provisions of RegnTation XII to 
ali disputes between ryot and ryot was repealed 
by Act VIII of 1865 as if the object of that 
Regulation I of 1822 had only been to recover 
rent, and nothing has been provided bat some 
Magisterial powers in the Criminal Procedure 
Code. 

My finding npon the third issue is that the 
Head Assistant Collector and the Revenue 
Board had power or jurisdiction over the irri- 
gation of both villages, so that their order to 
lower the culingulali cannot be questioned in 
a Civil Court ; there is no separate or any cause 
of action 8g:iinst the other defendants ; and 
the suit is dismissed with costs." 

From this decision plaintiffs appealed to the 
High Court, on the ground that the Govern- 
n^ent had no such power in the matter of irri- 
gation as the Civil Judge imagined ; that they 
had long maintained the calingulah at a greater 
height than that now allowed by the Revenne 
authorities ; that the lowering of the ctilingn- 
lah is calculated to cause serious loss to plain- 
tiffs. 

The High Court delivered the following 

Judgment: — 15^^ Apnl 1874. 

Per Holloway, J. — This is an application by 
tenants from year to year to prevent practically 
by injunction any alteration in a calingulah, 
which has existed for some time. It is unneces- 
sary to advert to the difficulties, which wonld He 
in the way of grai>ting it, on account of the relief 
sought being much more extensive than conld in 
any circumstances be granted, because I urn of 
opinion that the case has not a single ingre- 
dient, necessary to the granting of such a 
remedy. I am unable to understand upon 
what ground the right is put. It cannot be 
npon prescription. It does not stand npon 
express contract, and from a letting from year 
to year it is impossible to imply a term as 
against the lessor that he will for all time leave 
unchanged, not only the object let, but every- 
thing how remotely soever connected with it. 
I am unable, therefore, to see any clear legal 
right which could have been violated by the 
acts of the landlord's agents. If it were 
otherwise, the case must fail, for there is not 
a particle of evidence that, if the changing of 
the state of things were an injury, it is one 
which could not be compensated by damages. 
In my judgment the case of plaintiffs fails on 
all points, at\<i should be dismissed with costs. 
The original judgment put the right of the 
Revenue Board npon the executive authority of 
the Government, and with that doctrine we 
were unable to agree. If the acts had proved 
any violation of a contract by one of the con- 
tracting parties, we might have retained the 



suit and given permission to bring an action 
for damages. 

Per Innes, J.— Without at all departing from 
the principles upon which my judgnaent pro- 
ceeded in the case reported at page 60 of Volume 
VII of the High Court Reports, I am satisfied 
that the evidence in this case does not show 
any diminution by the agents of the landlord, 
the Government, of the supply of water below 
the quantity to which plaintiffs are entitled for 
the purpose of cari-ying on their cultivation as 
heretofore. The appeal must be dismissed 
with costs. 



Morgan, C. J., and Kindbrslet, J. 

Tendej* of puttah after expiiij of fushj. 

Where a landholder neglected to tender a ptUtah 
during the current fusltj, hut subsequently 
niad^ the tender, and the questimi arose whether 
he was hiired, not having tendered during the 
fusly— 

Held, that a landholder was bouThd to givey or 
tender^ a puttah within tJie fusly. 

Befeired Case 10 of 1873. 

Vencatasami Naick v. Setupati Ambalara. 

This was a case stated by Mr. Hntchins, 
Acting Civil Judge of Madura, under Sec- 
tion 28, Act XXIII of 1861, in the following 
terms " This is a suit for rent brought by the 
lessee of the Shivngungah Zeniindary against 
a ryot. The enclosure A is a translation of 
the plaint. The Munsiff has dismissed the 
suit as barred by limitation, because the rent 
is stated to have been due for Fnsly 1278, 
which ended on the 30th June 1869, and 
though the suit was instituted within three 
yeai'S from that date,' namely, on the 15th June 
1872, still the notice by which a puttah for 
the fusly was tendered to the defendant was 
not given within the fusly, in fact, not till 18th 
May 1872. In arriving at this conclusion, the 
Munsiff pi'ofesses to follow the decision given by* 
the High Court in Small Cause Referred Case 
4 of 1872, on the 18th April 1872. A similar 
decree, dismissing a similar suit on the very 
same grounds, has been confirmed by the 
Piincipal Sudr Ameeu with the remark that 
he thought it ' fully borne out by the author- 
ity referred to therein.' In the Referred Case 
4> of 1872, the puttah had been tendered within 
the fusly, and the question was whether a ten- 
der made towards the end of the fusly was in 
time. It is true that the form in which the 
question was submitted was whether the puttah 
must be tendered at the commencement of the 
fusly, or whether it may be tendered at any 
time before the landlord's claim is barred by 
Section 8 (i, e., Clause 8, Section 1) of the 
Limitation Act : but ihe latter part of the ques- 
tion was not necessary for the decision of the 
case. 
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Tbdr Lordships, as might have been expected, 
determiued that a tender within the fu&ly was 
in time, bnt they commenced their judgment 
with the following observations : — * At what 

* precise time these written agreements shall be 

* entered into, the Madras Act VIII of 1865 

* has not expressly enacted or declared. But 

* they should he made and exchanged as soon 
« as convenienUy may he after the creation and 

* dunn^ the existence of the tenancy the terms 

* of which they are meant to express.' It is 
on this dictum, for I humbly conceive that it 
is nothing more than a dictum though entitled 
to the highest respect, that the District Munsiff 
has relied. I entertain considerable doubt 
whether their Lordships ever ment to decide, or 
even to express an opinion, that the landlord's 
claim to rent in the ordinary Courts would be 
wholly barred merely because he did not tender 
the puttah within the fusly. I think express 
words are necessary to bar a suit by limitation, 
and their Lordships have distinctly noted that 
no such words are to be found, and have merely 
spoken of ^hat may be convenient and what 
sJiould be done, by which I understand them to 
mean what is expedient or desirable. 

On tlie other hand, I am compelled to admit 
that the whole tenor of ttie Act seems to con- 
template the exchange of puttahs and muohil- 
kas as taking place within the fusly or within 
a reasonable time after its termiuatiou. On 
the whole, the point seems sufficiently iinport- 
ant and doubtful to render an authoritative 
declaration of the law very desirable. I there- 
fore submit to the High Court the question : 
Is a suit for rent, brought by a landholder who 
is bound to give or tender puttahs, barred, if 
the tender has taken place after the fusly 's expi- 
ration, and after a reasonable time has elaps- 
ed since its expiration, but within the three 
years allowed by Clause 1, Section 8 of Act 
XIV of 1859. 

The only new points which have been brought 
to notice in this suit are — (1), that in A. S. 153 
of 1866, this Court (Mr. Cotton) held, that in 
another village of this Zemiudary, puttahs once 
given must be regarded as continuing in force 
from year to year until notice to the conti-ary ; 
on the other hand, it has been set up that no 
puttah has ever yet been given to this defend- 
ant; the order of Government at page 884 
of the Fort 8t Qeorge Gazette^ dat«d 6th June 
1871, requires that puttahs reserving a rental 
exceeding 50 Ropees be registered, and till the 
termination of tlie fusly, it may sometimes be 
impossible to say whether the rent payable 
cm the entire holding will or will not exceed 
Rupees 50." 

. Their Lordships delivered the following 
Judgment :--efh May 1874. 
According to the opinion of a majority of 
the Full Bench, a landholder is bound to give, 
or tender, a puttah within the fasly^. i 



HER MAJESTY'S PRIVY COUNCIL 



[Bengal Cases.] 

Bight of Zemindars to sell lands held on pni- 
nee tenure free of all incumhrances. 

A andB, two durputneedars^ sued Z,y a Zemindar^ 
for possession and mesne profits, on the ground 
that he had frauduientiy and collnsively obtaiti' 
ed a decree against 2?., putneedar, and sold 
the putnee avoiding the incumbrance of their 
durputnee, li appealed that the Zemindar had 
originally sued the durputneedars for arrears 
of rent, and thai A and B had then pleaded 
B. was responsible for the rent, but did not 
plead that B, held merely henamee for Z, 

Held, that there was no appearance of fraud; 
and tluity from the very nature of putnee 
tenwes, according to Regulation VIII of 1810, 
they could be sold free of aU incumhrafices. 

Judgment of the Lords of the Judicial Com* 
mittee of the Privy Council on the appeal 
of Brindabun Chander Sircar Chowdliry and 
another r. Briudabun Chunder Dey Cliowdhry 
and others, from the High Court of Judicature 
at Fort William in Bengal, deliverd 5th Mai-ch 
1874. 

Present, 

Sir James W. Colvile. 
Sib Barnes Peacock. 
Sir Montagde Smith. 
Sir Robkkt P. Collier. 

Sir Lawrence Peel. 

This is a suit for possession and mesne 
profits of a durputnee mehal brought against 
the Zemindar. The charge is that the Zemin- 
dar, in collusion with the heirs of Rutne8>ur 
Roy, who was paid to be merely a benain<J« 
holder of the pntnee taluk, obtained a decree 
against them for Rupees 5,166 as arrears of rent 
of the said putnee, and that under that deci'ee 
he sold the putnee, and having purchased it in 
his own name entered upon the estate of the 
durputneedar, treating the durputnee as having 
ceased to exist upon the sale of the putnee. 

With regard to the fraud their lordsliips 6>re 
of opinion that there is no sufficient evidence 
to ^tisfy a Court of justice that there was any 
fraud or collusion between the Zemindar and 
the heirs of Rutnessur, to allow the Zemindar 
to obtain a decree against Rutnessur for arrears 
of rent which were not actually du^. A strong 
fact against the supposition of fraud was tbi«» 
that the Zemindar originally sued the dnrpn^ 
needars for these arrears of rent. The dorpn** 
needars in that suit set up as a defence tb^^ 
Rutnessur was the putueedar and that tb^ 
were merely the durputneedars of the roonzabf 
hence they said, the plaintiiffs* claim can be 
made against Rutnessur or his heirs, and so* 
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against as. Now if the dnrpatneedars at that 
time thought that^ the action ought to have 
been brought against the Maharajah of Kish- 
Jiaghur, for whom they said Ratnessur held 
the estate benamee, why did they not say so 
in their defence ? They said, Ratnessur U the 
person liable for these arrears and yon must 
sue him. Upon that the case went to trial 
in the Collector's Court; and the judge who 
tried the case held that Ratnessur whs the put- 
needar, and, therefore, that the plaintiffs could 
not sue the durputneedars, and he dismissed 
the suit with costs, whereupon the Zemindar 
brought an action against the heirs of Ratnes- 
sur f6r the arrears of rent, and it is that suit 
which is now charged as having ,been brought 
by collusion between the Zemindar and Ratnes- 
sur for the purpose of injaring the durputnee- 
dars by fraudulently obtaining a decree for 
rent which was not due, and then selling the 
putnee and avoiding the incumbrance of the 
durputnee. 

There being, then, no fraud in the case, the 
question arises, whether, upon the safe of the 
putnee, under the decree for rent, it was sold 
free from the incumbrances which had been 
created by the putneedar, or, in other words, 
whether it was sold free from the durputnee. 
That depends upon the construction of Sec- 
tion 105 of Act X of 1859. That Section 
enacts, " If the decree be for an arrear of rent 
" due in respect of an under-tenure whch by 
'* the title-deeds or the custom of the country is 
" transferable by sale, the judgment-creditor 
" may make application for the sale of the 
** tenure, and the tenure may thereupon be 

brought to sale in execution of the decree, 
" according to the rules for the ssile of under- 
** tenures for the recoveiy of arrears of rent 
** due in respect thereof, contained in any law 

for the time being in force." It has been 
held, upon the const.ruction of those words, 
*' according to the rules for the sale of under- 
teuures," that the effect of Regulation VIII 
of 1819, and I of 1820, is applicable to cases 
of sales under decrees of rent made under 
this Section 105 ; and then the question arises 
whether this was a sale for an arrear of rent 
" due in respect of an under-tenure which by 

the title-deeds or the custom of the country 
" is transferable by sale." 

The plaintiff in his plaint describes the 
tenure as a putnee taluk, and his own tenure 
as a durputnee, and the point is, whether, 
under the description of " putnee and durput* 
nee," it is to be presumed that the putnee 
tenure was one such as is described as the 
tenure denominated a putnee by Regulation 
VIII of 1819. In the preamble of that Regu- 
lation — which, as contended for by the I^med 
counsel, it must be admitted is not an enact- 
ment but merely a recital, it is said, By the 

terms of the engagements interchanged it is. 



amongst other stipulations, provided, that in 
" case of an arrear occurring, the tenure may 
** be brought to sale by the Zemindar, and if 
^* the aide do not yield a sufficient amount to 

make good the balance of rent at the time 
" due, the remaining property of the defaulter 
" shall be answerable for the demand. Tliese 
" tenures have usually been denominated put- 
" nee taluks." 

Their lordships are of opinion that under 
the description ** putnee taluk" and " durput- 
nee taluk" it must he primd facie intended that 
the tenure called a putnee tenure was a tenure 
transferable by sale and upon the creation of 
which it was stipulated by the terms of the 
engagements interchanged that in case of an 
arrear occurring, the estate might be brought 
to sale. If so, according to the terms of Regu- 
lation VIII of 1819, the tenure might not only 
be brought to sale, but it niight be sold free 
from incumbrances. By Section 8 of Regula- 
tion VIII it is enacted, " Proprietors under 
" direct engagements with the Government 
" shall be entitled to apply in the manner 
" following for periodical sales of any tenures 
" upon which the right of selling or bringing 
" to sale" — not the right of selling or bringing 
to sale free from incumbrances, but — " upon 
" which the right of selling or bringing to 
" sale for an arrear of rent may have been 
" specially reserved by stipulation in the 
engagements interchanged on the creation of 
" the tenure." Then, by Section 11, the effect 
of such a sale is stated as follows — " It is 
** hereby declared that any taluk or saleable 
tenure that may be disposed of at a public 
** sale under the rules of this Regulation for 
" arrears of rent due on account of it, is sold 
** free from all incumbrances that may hare 
accrued upon it by act of the defaulting pro- 
prietor, his representatires or assignees, 
** unless the right of making such incum- 
" brances shall have been expressly vested in 
** the holder by a stipulation to that effect in 
" the written ennfagements under which the 
said taluk may have been held." 
It appears, therefore, to their lordships that 
this was the sale of a talnk transfemble bj 
sale, and upon which the right to sell for 
■ arrears of rent was reserved in the engage- 
ments entered into by the parties. Conse- 
quently, according to the effect of Section 105 
of Act X of 1859, and Sections 8 and 11 of 
Regulation VIII of 1819, and probably also of 
Act I of 1820, the effect of the sale of the 
putnee taluk was to destroy all iucumbrances 
which had been created by the putneedar, and 
consequently to destroy the particular incum- 
brance which is mentioned in the plaini in thia 
suit, namely, the darputoee of the plaintiff. 

Their lordships, therefore, think that the suit 
was not maintainable, and that the learned 
Judges of the High Court did not probably giro 
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Bnfficient effect to the recital of the pi-eambla 
of Begalatiou VIII of 1819, and the enact- 
ments of tliat Eegnlation, in holding that it 
did uot appear that tlio putnee was a tenure 
upon which the right to fiell for arrears of 
rent had been reserved by the contract of the 
parties. 

Under these circumstances it appears to 
their lordsliips that the decision of the High 
Court was not correct, and tiiey will, therefore, 
hnmbly recommend Her Majesty to reverse 
that decision and to affirm tiie de<:i8ion of the 
Principal Sadr Ameen, with the costs of this 
appeaL 



BuH for declaration of boundary — Uncertainty. 

The Zemindar of Shooshung sued for a declara^ 
Hon of his boundary line which lay^ he alleged^ 
much to the imih of the boundary laid down 
for him in (he- Revenue maps. It was found 
that iJie Bevenue maps were incoirect^ and that 
the Zemindar^ s limit lay to the north. 

Held, that as the exact limit of the zemindary 
Jiad not been clearly shown, a decree, defining 
tie exa^t geographical position^ could not be 
made; but that the Zemvidar was not bound by 
the swvcy niaps^ he having clearly proved his 
title to la^uls much to tlie north of tlie supposed 
boundary line. 

Jadgment of the Lords of the Jadicial Cora- 
mittee of the Piivy Council on the appeal 
of Rnjah B'ljkiKhen Sing Surma Bahadoor v. 
The Collector of Mynieusint^h (on the part of 
Government), fn)m the High Court of Judi- 
cature at Fort William in Bengal, delivered 
23rd April 1874. 

Present . 
Sir James W. Colvilb. 
Sib Muntaquk B. Smith. 
Sir Robert P. Collier. 

The object of this suit was twofold. It 
was brougiit to set aside the boundary line 
which had been laid down by the survey author- 
ities, and confirmed by all the revenue author- 
ities up to and including the Sudr Board of 
Revenue; and it further sought a declaration 
of the right of the plaintiff, us the Zemindar 
of the permauently settled zemindary of Per- 
gunuab Shooshung, to the whole of the lands 
lying to the north of that boundary line within 
the boundaries set forth in the plaint. Now 
there does not seem to be much dispute or 
difficulty as to the western, eastern, or north- 
eastern boundaries, but the difficulty in the 
case has been to say what is the northern 
boundary of the permanently settled zemindary 
of Shooshung, if it is not the line laid down by 
the survey authorities. The boundary claimed 
by the plaint is the hills running along the 
** north of the villages of Abulgarai and Sen- 
1* songarai upon the north.'* Their lordships 



will presently advert to the difficnliy of giving 
a definite interpretaticm to that description of 
the northern boundary. At present it is suffi- 
cient to say that the first object sought by the 
suit has been fully obtained ; that the Zillab 
Judge found that the survey authorities bad 
erroneously laid down the boundary line; that 
although there was some difi*erence of opinion 
in the division bench to whom that decision of 
the Zillah Judge went in the first institnoe 
by sppoal, all the judges composing the Fall 
Bench of the High Cuurt concurre<l in rnUng 
that that line had been improperly laid down ; 
and that it was not binding in any way upon 
the plaintiff^. 

There is no cross-appeal against that deci* 
sion, and the boundary line in question must, 
therefore, be taken to have been conclusively 
set aside. 

The oidy question then which has been 
brought hei*e by appeal, and the only question 
with which their lordships have to deal, is 
whether the plaintifi*, the appellant, has made 
out his title to tbe declai*ation sought iu his 
suit of his right as zemindar to all the lauds 
within tlie boundaries dehcribed iu the plaint 
Their lordships have no hesitation in Haying 
that they concur entirely wiih the High Coori 
in thinking that the appellHut has given veij 
strong evidence of rights of dominion exercised 
within the forests lying to the north of what 
may be called the survey line, and of rights 
of ownership as Zemindar and posses-sion as 
Zemindar of certain village^', inoi^e particularly 
those villages which are referi*ed to iu the judg- 
ment of Mr. Justice Phear, as mentioned in 
the ruboocarecH, of Mr. Irwin and Mr. Inglis, 
and in the final decision of Mr. Jenkins, the 
Commissioner. 

In respect of those villages there was a dis- 
tinct contest whether they belonged to tlie 
zemindary of Shooshung, or whether the Go- 
vernment had a right to assess them as belon{^- 
ing to the territory alleged to bo independent 
and unsettled, or whether they belonged to the 
Cossyah Bujah ; and the result of those pro- 
ceedings was to affirm the title of the Bajaii of 
Shooshung. 

Those proceedings then, if not conclusive is 
this case, at least afibrd very strong evidence 
that those villages are part and parcel of il|0 
appellant's settled zemindary. And if their 
lordships could have seen their way to any 
decision which would shut the door to fotiire 
litigation and define beyond all further questiou 
the rights of the appellant, they would have 
been extremely glad to pronounce it. Bot 
upon full consideration they do not see how 
upon the pleadings and evidence before thenif 
and consistently with the practice of the Coar^ 
in like cases, they can make such a decree. 
They must observe that there is upon thij 
record, ©veu as to the extent of the chiim rf 
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tho plaintiff, considerable ambiguity. Ifc has 
nlvaady been stated tbat tho northern boundary 
claimed is said to consist of the hills rniining 
along tho north of the villages Abulgarai and 
Sensengai*ai upon the north, and the decree of 
Mr. Simson, the Zillah Jadge, adopts that 
boundary, and declares that the plaintiff is 
entitled to the lands within it. But what is 
that boundary ? The appellant's counsel have 
wholly failed to satisfy their loi*d8hips where 
the village of Sensengarai lies. It is not 
marked upon the survey map, and though it 
would appear, by the very rude sketch map 
which is also in evidence in the cause, to be in 
the neighbourhood of Abulgarai, it is impossible 
to fix geographically its precise position. Then 
again, taking the position of th,ese two villages 
io bo fixed, it would be impossible for their 
lordships, on the evidence befo^re them, to say 
that the hills running along the north of those 
villages was tho Doora range of hills, which 
tho learned counsel for the appellant havo 
assorted to be the northern boundary of his 
zemiudary. Upon the evidence and the maps 
it would rather seem that the boundary de- 
scribed in the plaint is to be found in some hills 
considerably to the south of the Doora range 
and nearer to the village of Abulgarai. There- 
fore any declaration in the terms of the plaint 
would, as it seems to their lordships, leave the 
real boundary of the plaintiff's estate still a 
matter of doubt and difl&culty, and keep the 
door to future litigation still open. Again, 
their lordships do not see that they are in a 
condition to direct in terms any inquiry, the 
result of which would be certain to do justice 
between the parties and to ascertain the true 
boundary. At one time it appeared to their 
lordships that if the district of Gowalparah or 
the zillah of Rungpore, out of which that 
district was taken, had been shown to be 
precisely conterminous with Mymensingh, they 
might, by directing an inquiry as to the line 
which divides the two districts, have settled 
the question between the Governjncnt and the 
appellant, inasmuch as the appellant's zemiu- 
dary comprises the whole pergunnah of Shoo- 
shung, and that seems to have extended to the 
northern limit of Mymensingh. Mr. Cowie's 
argument has, however, left it, to say the least, 
extremely doubtful whether there was not 
always some undefined and independent terri- 
tory known as the Qarrow hills, between Go- 
walparah and Mymensingh. UpoD»the whole, 
then, their lordships feel that they are incom- 
petent to declare the boundary or to do sub- 
stantially more than has been done by the 
High Court. It has, however, been suggested 
that tho decree of the High Court (and this 
has been fairly admitted by Mr. Cowie) may be 
open to some misconstniction, and their lord- 
ships would propose to vary it in the way to be 
now stated. They do not think it necessary to 



alter that part of it which reverses the decree 
of the Zillah Court, in so far as it declares the 
plaintiff to be entitled "to the lands specified in 
the plaint, because there is really no substan- 
tial difference between reversing that part of 
the decree and directing that that part of tho 
decree be omitted; and they leave unaltered 
the declaration — " That the boundary line laid 
** down in the survey map as the boundary line 

of the said plaintiff's settled estate is not the 

true boundary line, and that the said plaintiff 
** is not bound by tho said survey map or by the 
" order of the Collector of the 15th April 1859, 
** and the subsequent proceedings thereon." 

But after that declaration they propose to 
insert the following words : — And the Court 
** not defining the true boundary line of the 
** plaintiff's zemiudary of Shooshung, doth 

further declare that this decree is to be with- 
" out prejudice to tho rights of the plaintiff 
" to any portion of the lands in dispute as part 
" of his settled zemiudary of Shooshung or 
" otherwise." That will prevent any possible 
misconstniction of the former decree as a deci- 
sion adverse to the plaintiff's claim in this suit. 

Their lordships cannot refrain from express- 
ing their opinion that it is extremely desirable 
that whatever means may be open to the 
Government for defi^ning and ascertaining, the 
boundary of the plaintiff's zemiudary and his 
rights in this large tract of land, which under 
the special Act of 1869 has been put under the 
peculiar jurisdiction thereby created, should be 
taken with as little delay as possible. 

There may be sound political reasons founded 
on the peculiar character of the Qarrow tribes 
which justify such an enactment. But care 
should be taken to prevent such abnormal 
legislation from interfering more than is abso* 
Intel^ necessary with the private rights of a 
Zemindar under the perpetual settlement. And 
it is but fair that the plaintiff, who has already 
been put to so much expense' and trouble in 
relation to his property, should be relieved 
from further expense and trouble as much as 
possible. It must bo, one would think, within 
the power of the survey officers to asoertaia 
the true boundaries of his settled zemiudary, 
which upon the evidence would certainly seem 
to comprise the villages as to which he faai 
given - such strong evidence of title, and, pre- 
sumably at least, so much of the disputed land 
as lies to the south of them. 

Their lordships, therefore, will humbly re- 
commend to Her Majesty to vary the decree of 
the High Court by inserting the further decla- 
ration stated above, and, snbject to that varia*- 
tion, to' affirm the decree; and they think that, 
there being some variation of the decree, but 
that variation not being a very substantial one 
or going to tho full extent of what was claimed 
by the appellant, each party should pay his 
own costs of this appeal. 
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OFFICIAL PAPERS. 



Mb. Plunkett— Salt Deputy Collector, 
Nellore District. 

Proceedings of the Madras Qovemmeiiii Revenue 
Beparinientf 16ih April 1874. 

Read the following Proceedings of the Board 
of Revenue, dated 24th March 1874, No. 
660:— 

DuBiKQ his recent visit to Nellore, the 1st Mem- 
ber obtained specimens of the salt from differ- 
ent stations in the district which won prizes 
at the Agricultural Exhibition, held in Nellore,' 
and also from Kistnapatam, which station was 
inspected in detail. 

2. The specimens are of excellent quality. 
At Kistnapatam the manufacture was alreadv 
(in February) in full progreas, and the salt which 
was being produced was equal to any which the 
1st Member has seen. He was ranch struck 
with the great neatness and regularity dis- 
played in everything connected with the works. 
The drainage and fencing of the platforms and 
the formation and thatching of the heaps were 
unexceptionable ; and the early date at which 
the manufacture was commenced was most 
satisfactory. Mr. Thornhill was assured by 
the Ck)llector that the Kistnapatam station is 
in no way superior to other stations in the 
district. 

3. The Board are of opinion that the state 
of things reported by the 1st Member reflects 
great credit on Mr. Plunkett, the Deputy Col- 
lector in charge of Salt in the district, and 
ehows what can be done by ofQoers of energy 
and administrative tact. They resolve to bnng 
Mr. Plonkett's good conduct to the notice of 
Government. 

4. The specimens of salt will be sent to the 
GoUectors of Chingleput and South Arcot. 
The Board see no reason why if salt of such 
good quality can be produced in Nellore by the 
middle of February, e<{ually good results could 
not be obtained in those districts. 

Order thereon, 16th April 1874, No. 447. 

The Government regard with satisfaction 
this testimony to Mr. Plunkett's zealous and 
successful discharge of his duties. 

(Time Extract.) 
(Signed) C. G. MASTER, 

Acting Svaj, tv Gvvenuncnt. 



Cinchona. NuRSBBY at Wynaad. 
Proceed mgs of the Madras Qovemmeni^ Revenue 
Department, 17 th April 1874. 

Read the following papei*8 : — 
Proceedings of the Board of Revenue, dated 

11th March 1874, No. 543, Forest No. 23. 
Read the following letter from Lieutenant- 
Colonel R. H. BEDDOMB, Inspector of 
Forests, to J. GROSE, Esq., Secretary to 
the Board of Revenue, dated Madras, 26th 
January 1874, No. 2,028 

I HAVE the honour to forward documenta 
as per margin for the 

Letter from the Col- . orders of the Board, 
lector of Malabar, to the 2. The Cinchona 
Inspector of Forests, succiruhra grows so 
No. 32, dated 9th Janu- splendidly in Wy- 
ary 1874, with two en- naad, and its intro- 
closures. ductiou on a l&rga 

scale is of such great 
importance, that every encouragement'slionld 
bo given to coffee planters to grow it. The 
C calisaya and 0. officinalis are not, I think, 
likely to succeed so well. 

3. I am much in favour of a large nursery 
being established in the Wynaad. The trans- 
port of seedlings by coolies from Ootacamaod 
will be an expensive operation, and maoy 
plants would die on the road. 

4. The Blue Gum (Eucalyptus globulus) 
does not appear to tliiive much below 5,000 
feet, and I am afraid that it will not succeed 
well in the Wynaad. The local forest officer 
on the hills might, however, bo requested to 
supply the Collector with some seed. Many 
of the trees ai*e n<5w seeding well at Ootaca- 
muud, but the collection of this seed is a work 
of much trouble, as the trees are generally 
very lofty. 

Enclosure No. 1. 
From A. MACGREGOR, Esq., Collector of 
Malabar, U> Major R. H. BEDDOMB, lu- 
spector of Forests, dated Calicut, 9th Janu- 
ary 1874, No. 32. 

I have the honour to forward a letter iron 
Captain Cox stating that he is unable to obtain 
from the Government nurseries on the Nilgifi^ 
certain Cinchona plants owing to tbere being 
none to spare, and stating that no definite 
promise can be given for the future owing to 
the propagating establishment having b«n 
reduced to two men. 

2. The question of 'establishing nurseries 
in Wynaad, as desired by the Secretary of 
! State, was discussed in G. O., 23rd November 
' 1872, No. 1,612, and the alternative course of 
j supplying plants from the Nilgiris appro^^ 
I by Government. I trust, therefore, that any 
addition ncccsisary to meet the demands of 
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Wjnaad planters may be made to the funds at 
the disposal of the Commissioner. 

3. Two years have elapsed since I wrote on 
the snbjcct, and during that time the increased 
growth shown by th,e trees planted in Wynaad 
is remarkable ; and they are already bringing 
in a fair return, and, in places, they are being 
planted as shade for coffee where partial shade 
is found desirable. 

4. I enclose copies of extracts from papers 
regarding the Blue Gum tree, and it certainly 
seems worthy of a trial in Wynaad. I propose 
putting a number down at Gudalur and at 
Vythery, which is at times feverish, and where 
fever is generally referred to the swampy hol- 
lows which surround the Bazaar, Cutcherry, 
Hill, Ac. I have no doubt that many planters 
would try the experiment if assured of a sup- 
ply of plants at the beginning of the monsoon. 

5. I should be glad to know whether seed- 
lings in considerable quantities could be fur- 
nished from the Nilgiris by the Forest Depart- 
ment, and at whit cost. 

Enclosure 1 in No. 1. 

From Captain W. S. H. COX, to A. MAC- 
GREG OR, Esq., Collector of Malabar, dated 
Charambady, 12th January 1874. 

I have the honour to request that you will 
forward this my ap- 

0. calisaya, the va- plication to be sup- 
riety known as Mr. plied during the 
Brotighton*s No. 5, months of June and 
12,000 plants raised July 1874 with Cin- 
from cuttings. chona plants as nam- 

0. officinalis avgusti- ed in the margin. 
foliay 6,000 plants. 2. I applied to 

(7. succiruhray 5,000 the Superintendent 
plants not less than one of the Government 
foot high, to allow of Cinchona Plantations 
being planted out. during the monsoon 

of 1873.for plants of 
Cinchona officinalis angusiifolia and Cinchona 
sueciruhra, and was informed that there were 
none to spare. 

3. Again in October 1873 I applied for 
1 2,000 plants of the Cinchona calisaya before 
mentioned and for 5,000 plants of Cinchona 
officinalis angusiifolia^ but Mr. Mclvor could 
give roe no definite promise, his propagation 
establishment having, he informed me, been 
reduced to two men. 

Enclosure 2 in No. 1. 

A Wonderful Tree. 

In drying up Italian marshes, in getting rid 
of the swampy districts near Paris, and in 
using up the surplus water of the Camarguo, 
an Australian tree {Eucahjptus glohiihis) has 



shown extraordinary power. In addition to 
the faculty of absorbing ten times its weight of 
water from the soil, this plant is said to possess 
the power of destroying miasmatic influence 
by the emission of antiseptic camphoroua 
elHuvia. At the Cape its effect has been 
magical, while in Algeria fever has rapidly 
receded before the conquering Eucalyptus. 
Cuba attests the validity of the Australian 
plant in removing moisture and fever, and it is 
predicted by enthusiasts that the Eucalyptus 
will make short work even of the dreaded 
Pontine marshes. — Iron, 

The Eucalyptus. — The French Academy of 
Sciences has received an interesting communio 
cation from M. Gimbert, who has been long 
^"g'^ged in collecting evidence concerning the 
Australian tree (Eiuialyptm globulus), the 
growth of which is surprisingly rapid, attain- 
ing besides gigantic dimensions. This tree, it 
now appears, possesses an extraordinary power 
of destroying miasmatic influence in fever- 
stricken districts. It has the singular property 
of absorbing ten times its weight of water 
from the soil and of emitting camphorous 
effluvia. When sown in mardiy ground, it 
will dry it up in a very short time. The English 
were the first to try it at the Cape, and within 
two or three years it completely changed the 
climatic condition of the unhealthy parts of 
the colony. A few years later, its plantation 
was undertaken, on a large scale, in various 
parts of Algeria, and complete immunity from 
local fever has been maintained by it. In the 
Island of Cuba, paludean diseases are fast dis- 
appearing from all the unhealthy districts where 
this tree has been introduced. 

Memo. — The Australian Gum tree or Euca« 
lyptus is cultivated in the South of France with 
extraordinary suocess. The introduction of 
this tree is a national benefit (to whatever 
nation, and wherever it will succeed). It grows 
very fast even in a dry and hungry soil; it 
affords excellent timber ; it acts as a disinfec- 
tous for unwholesome places; the bark eon- 
tains an alkaloid febrifuge ; the leaves may be 
smoked ; in short, its uses seem to be numer- 
able. 

From an article on Kew (harden in Edinhurgh 
Review for October 6th, 1873. 

(True Extract.) 
(Signed) A. MACGREGOR, 

Collector. 



Submitted for the orders of Government. 

2. It is most desirable to estal)lish a n^l^ 
sery of Cinchona trees in the Wynaad, but it 
appears that some propagating establishment 
must be entertained ou the Nilgiris before plants 
cau be supplied. 
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8. Tbe Inspector of Forests is of opinion 
that the Oinchona sucoimhra wonld grow well 
in the Wynaad, though it will be expensive to 
carry the seedlings there. 

4. The Commissioner of the Nilgins will be 
requested to inform the Board what he thinks 
the cost of the* transport will be, and to send 
a supply of the seed of the Blue Gam (Euca- 
lyptus globulus) to the Collector of Malabar. 

Prom A. MACGREGOR, Esq., Collector of 
Malabar, to C. G. MASTER, Esq., Acting 
Secretary to Government, Revenue Depart- 
jnent, dated Calicut, 18th March 1874, 
No. 20. 

I have the honour to inform you that I have 
this day received a copy of Board's Proceed- 
ings, dated 11th March 1874, No. 543, and, as 
the case is one in which a few weeks more or 
less is important, I write direct instead of 
through tbe Board. 

2. I much fear that one main object which 
I had in writing, viz., securing Oapfcnin Cox 
a supply of trees in time to put them in at the 
beginning of the monsoon, is in danger of 
falling througl), unless immediate action is 
taken. It must be remembered that, in their 
order of 23rd November 1872, No. 1,612, Go- 
vernment approved of my proposal that young 
plants should be prepared on the Nilgiris and 
supplied free, on due notice being given. 

3. Captain Cox has certainly taken the 
lead in the matter of fairly trying Cinchona 
in Wynaad, and if, after giving fair notice, he 
does not get the supply of plants by June*, 
which he doubtless counts on, and has prepared 
land for, he may fairly complain ; and the 
experiment is anyhow likely to be much dis- 
couraged. He has made his own inquiries, 
and wishes to try a particular species, and all 
that is necessary to enable him to do so is 
to direct the Superintendent to get cuttings 
ready, and place the necessary funds at his dis- 
posal for tiiat purpose. 

4. This will be something very trifling com- 
pared with what a propagatory establishment 
in Wynaad would cost. 

6. It will be observed that Captain Cox 
expressly says cuttiiigSy and the reason for this 
is that, as is well known, the Cinchona hybrid- 
izes very freely, and only by cuttings, there- 
fore, can the purity of any particular species 
be secnred, seedlings being subject to endless 
variation. 

6. As regards the expense of transporting 
seedlings from Ootacamund, we can estimate 
with tolerable accuracy. In 1870, I was sup- 
plied with 500 well-established plants for dis- 
tribution in WynaaS. They were packed in 
two baskets, each one cooly-load. If, there- 
fore, these plants are prepared at Ootacamund, 



they will cost not more than 20 Rupees ft 
thousand to carry them to their destination ; 
if bandy can be used, considerably less. 

7. The question of establishing a nnrsery 
in Wynaad requires great consideration, and 
I trust that the disposal of this immodiare 
demand for trees made in accordance with 
what nearly amounted to a Government guoi-an- 
tee will not be allowed to remain unsatisfied, 
while the question is being discussed. 

8. As regards the Eucalyptus again, I hope 
Government will order a certain number of 
seedlings to be distributed at once, so as to 
lose no time in settling the fact of whether the 
tree will flourish. If the climate is somewhat 
against it, it may be vei'y difficult to germinate 
the seed and rear the yoang seedling to such 
a size as to admit of its being planted ont, 
though a healthy seedling raised in a more 
congenial climate might do well. As a matter 
of fact, there is, I believe, a very fine specimen 
of the Eucalyptus growing in one of the lowest- 
lying parts of Wynaad. 

9. Anyhow, the attempt at raising from the 
seed might be anticipated to fail when first 
tried, and tlie season of Wynaad at this time 
of the year renders it viseless to send a skilled 
hand there from a distance. 

Order thereon, 17th April 1874, No. 457. 

The Government observe that, in their Pro- 
ceedings of the 23rd November 1872, No. 
1,612, it was decided tlmt a regular Cinchona 
plantation in the Wynaad was unnecessary, and 
they see nothing in the papers now before them 
to lead to a re- consideration of that order. 

2. There can be no real difficulty in send- 
ing plants from the Nilgiri Hills when avail- 
able ; but to enable Mr. Mclvor to comply 
with indents, which may be made upon him, 
timely fntimation of the wants of planters must 
be sent to him. He will, doubtless, also be 
prepared to snpply seed with instructions for 
their planting. 

3. With reference to paragraph 3 of tbe 
Board's Proceedings recorded above, it is ob- 
served that in Mr. Macgrogor's letter, dated 
26th October 1872, No. 2,174 (adverted to in 
G. 0., 23rd November 1872, No. 1,612), the 
red bark was spoken of as " already sufficiently 
extended over Wynaad to place it within the 
reach of every one." 

4. In order that the wishes of the Secretary 
of State, as contained in his despatch recorded 
in G. O., Slst January 1872, No. 197, may be 
carried into effect as far as is consistent with 
due economy, the Superintendent of the Cin- 
chona Plantations will- be desired to state 
whether it is necessary that a larger pn^Ni- 
gating establishment at Neddiwattum ia » 
quired if the resolution passed in Noveoter 
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1872, viz., to supply young plants free to 
private persons Wynaad on due notice given, 
is still to be acted upon. He will submifc, through 
the Commissioner of the Nilgiris, a statement 
of the extra cost wl»itjh is likely to be incurred 
for this purpose ; and he will state whether it 
is possible to comply, at an early date, with 
tbo reqnisitiou alluded to in the letter from 
the Collector of Malabar, dated 18th March, 
No. 20. The order in question hardly contem- 
plated such large demands. 

5. The Inspector of Forests will attend to 
the demand for the Eacalyptas, and supply a 
sufficient number for experimental purposes. 

6. „ The cost of carriage will, of course, fall 
upon the applicants in both cases. 

(True Extract.) 
(Signed) C. G. MASTER, 

^Ading Secy, to Qavemment. 



AanicuLTURAL Tools for Jungle-tribbs, 

COIMBATORE DISTRICT. 

Proceedings of the Madras Qovemment^ Revenue 
Department^ ISth April 1874. 

Read the following Proceedings of the Board 
of Revenue, ^ated 26th March 1874, No. 685, 
Forest No. 34 

Read the following letter from A. WEDDER- 
BIHIN, Esq., Collector of Coimbatore, to 
J. GROSE, Esq., Secretary to the Board 
of Revenue, dated 25th February 1874, 
No. 41 

I HAVE the honour to request the sanction of 
Government, through the Board, for the expen- 
diture of Rupees 2,000 as tnkkavi or aid to 
the jungle-tribes, consisting of Irnlera, Moo- 
daghurs, Sholagurs, Kaders, and Mu leers, as 
they are variously called in the several hill- 
localities they inhabit. 

2. Some, if not all, of these tribes are 
wretchedly poor, scarcely eveik possessing a 
cloth, and they have hitherto existed by a de- 
structive cultivation in the forests by barning 
the trees and planting in the cleared spots for 
one season, and then renewing this destruc- 
tive process. 

3. I have arranged personally with several 
of these tribes that they will re-cultivate the 
former clearings and destroy no more forest, 
and, as one of the reasons for the former dc- 
Btructive process was the want of proper imple- 
ments, I propose to aid ^each headman of a 
settlement with tools, such aa mamoties, bill- 
hooks, and axes, with which to clear and till 
the ground, and, where requisite, with seed- 
grain, re-payable after three years. 

4. Should the value of the tools or grain 
supplied be even eventually not recovered, 
such expenditure will be greatly more economi- 



cal and advantageous to the permanent inter- 
ests of the country than the destraction of 
timber-bearing tracts. It is a necessity that 
these tribes must live ; they must have grain 
to subsist on, and, as they have no money to 
buy it from others, they must grow it them- 
selves. I have been a good deal among them 
in their hill- clearings, heard their grievances, 
and promised them assistance; and I think it 
will be a better policy to obtain a control over 
them by such intercourse than by the hitherto 
severe course of prohibiting their cultivation, 
which, in fact, is scarcely possible owing to the 
long distances, paucity of the forest subordi- 
nates, and general inaccessibility of their loca- 
tions. The evil is done before it can be pre- 
vented, but by warnings and assistance, such as 
I now propose, it is hoped to get them to fol- 
low a more settled course of agi'iculture. 

Submitted for the favoui*able consideration 
of Government. 



Order thereon, 18th April 1874, No. 4G2. 
Sanctioned". 

(True Extraqt.) 
(Signed) 0. G. MASTER, 

AcUng Secy, io Oovemmeni. 



Priz« Essays, Agricultural Show— Madras. 

Proceedings of iJie Madras Government, Beventie 
Department, 2l8t Api-U 1874. 

Read the following Proceedings of the Board 
of Revenue, dated 16th April 1874 

Read the following papers : — 

General Prize List, Madras Agricultural Show, 
and Miscellaneous Proceedings Nos. 1,293 
and 1,755. 

Letters from Superintendent, Government 
Farms, dated 17th March 1874, Nos. 415-A 
and 414-A, and 24th March 1874, No. 426- A. 

Read also reports of the Judges appointed to 
decide upon the respective merits of the 
competing Essays. 

The Board resolve to make the following 
awards : — 

(1.) For a report on the Indigenous Breed 
of Cattle in the Madras Presidency, Piisa 
Rupees 100, Dr. Short ; Extra Prize Rupees 50/ 
S. Appasawmy Moodelly, late Tahsildar, Yerda- 
chullam Taluk, South Arcot. 

(2.) For a report on the cultivation of 
Indigenous TobaccO| Prize Rupees 100, S. Ap- 
pasawmy Moodelly, late Tahsildar, Yerda- 
chellam Taluk, South Arcot. 
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(3.) For a report on the experimental culti- 
vation of Carolina Paddy, Prize Ropees 100, 
O. Cundasawmy Moodelly, Deputy Collector of 
Naidnpett. 

2. The rejected Essays will be returned to 
the writers ; the four successful ones will be 
printed at the Government Press. The follow- 
ing number of copies of each will be required ; 
orders as to their distribution will be issued 
on their receipt : — 

Copies. 

1. Essay on cattle, 1st Prize ... 300 

2. „ „ 2nd „ ... 100 

3. Tobacco ... ... ' ... 200 

4. Carolina paddy ... ... 300 

Order thereon, 21st April 1874, No. 488. 
Recorded. 

(True Fxtract.) 
(Signed) C. G. MASTER, 

Acting Secy, to Oovemment. 

SUNNUD FOR THE PeDDA KiMEDY MaLIAHS, 

&c., Ganjam. 

Proceedings of the Madras Government, Revenue 
Department, 2Uh April 1874. 

Rend the following Proceedings of the Board 
of Revenue, dated 25th September 1873, 
No. 1,934. 

Read the following letters : — 

From C. G. MASTER, Esq., Collector of Gan- 
jam, to J. GROSE, Esq., Secretary to the 
Board of Revenue, dated Chetterpore, 30th 
June 1873, No. 1,488. 

I HAVE the honour to return the form of Snn- 
Dud received with the Board's Miscellaneous 
No. 3,029, dated 25th April 1872, duly filled in. 

2. With reference to the Board's Proceed- 
ings of the 26th May 1873, No. 868, 1 beg to 
point out that it was not only on account of 
the Rent Roll that I desired to obtain further 
information, but because I considered it quite 
possible that the names of villages not belong- 
ing to Pedda Kimedy might accidentally be 
included in the list ; and I thought it my duty 
to make the Return as accurate as could be, 
even at the risk of delay. 

8. I have since received the information 
which I sought from the Special Assistant 
Agent, and beg to enclose a statement showing 
the villages as returned by the Pedda Kimedy 
Zemindar, with the necessary remarks as to 
the result of the inspection made. The Board 
will observe from this that my asking for 
further information was not in vain, and that the 
Pedda Kimedy Zemindar included in his list 
several villages not belonging to his zeraindary, 
besides entering several Tillages more than 
ouce. 



4. In filling up the Snnnud, I have omitted 
the villages which I consider ought to be 
excluded, and I leave it to the^Board to decide, 
by means of the enclosed statement, whether 
my entry in the Sunnud is correct. I append 
a separate list of villages so omitted, with the 
reasons for the omission. In the case of those 
which are under dispute with neighbouring 
proprietors, the necessary entries can hereafter 
be made in the Sunnud when the disputes are 
settled. 

5. In regard to the form of Sunnud, which 
the Board forwarded with their Miscellaneous 
Proceedings, dated 25fch April 1872, No. 3,029, 
I have the honour to point out that in several 
respects it appears to be inappropriate. The 
references to retnissions in paragraph 3 and to 
Mahomedan Law in paragraph 5 are unneces- 
sary. There are no Curnums, and, therefore, 
paragraph 7 might be omitted. As to para- 
graph 9, which implies a regular system of 
engagements, it would be next to impassible 
to enforce such a scheme, and it has been 
proposed (in the reports made upon, the " Laws 
Local Extent Bill," mde G. 0., 29th January 
1873, No. 10, Legislative Department) to dis- 
pense with the Rent Recovery Act in excepted 
districts such as these Maliahs. 

6. I observe that the Government Pleader 
was to have been consulted as to the form of 
Caboolent (G. O., dated 27th March 1871, 
No. 555, Revenue Department). 

7. With reference to the same Government 
Order, the peishcusb is payable from Fnsly 1281 
inclusive. The special conditions approved 
thereby have been omitted with reference to 
G. O., dated 10th April 1872, No. 588, Revenno 
Department. 

Enclositrb No. 1.— Form of Sunnud. 

Enclosure No, 2. — List of villages given by 
the Zemindar of Pedda Kimedy. 

EiiCLOSURB No. 3. — Statement showing names 
of Maliah villages returned by the Zemindar 
as belonging to his zemindary. 

Prom T. J. MALTBY, Esq., Assistant, for Col- 
lector of Ganjam, to J. GROSE, Esq., Secre- 
tary to the Board of Revenue, dated Chetter- 
pore, 15th August 1873, No. 1,836. 

As requested in the Acting Sub-Secretary's 
official memorandum, No. 1,156, dated ith 
August 1873, I have honour to forward here- 
with a copy of the letter of the Special Assist- 
ant Collector, dated 13th June 1873, No. 
referred to in paragraph 3 of my letter to the 
Board of Reyenue, dated 30th idem, No. 1,488. 
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Enclosure No. 1. 

From J. M. SMITH, Esq., Special Assistant 
Collector, to C. G. MASTER, Esq., Collector 
of Ganjam, dated Udajaglri, 13th June 1873, 
No. 94. 

lu reply to your letter, No. 809, dated 25 th 
May 1872, enclosing the Pedda Kimedy Zemin- 
dar's statement showing the names and villages 
8nid to be situated iu the Pedda Kimedy Maliahs, 
and his annual income derived fi'om them, also 
enclosing an English abstract of the same ; 
and requesting me to have this statement veri- 
fied and a census of those Maliahs taken by 
the Baminigam S ub- Magistrate ; I have the 
honour to inform you that the work has been 
done by the Ramagiri Magistrate. 

2. I sent yon per Book Post his Statement 
No. 1 of the Mootah villages and their rent 
for the last three years ; also No. 2, a return of 
population. I also return the Zemindar's own 
statement and the English abstract you sent 
zne and the Magistrate's report. 

A Sunnud for the Pedda Kimedy Maliahs 
will accordingly be submitted to Government 
as directed in G. O., dated 27th March 1871, 
No. 555, and 10th Api-il 1872, No. 588. The 
Board accept the list of villnges as finally 
settled by the Collector of Ganjam. 

2. The Board do not think that the Collec- 
tor's objections in paragraph 5 to the form of 
the Sunnud are of importance, and, as the idea 
of special restrictions is abandoned, there is 
no need to consult the Government Pleader as 
suggested in paragraph 6, 

3. But the Board see no necessity for the 
creation of a separate and distinct estate as 
will be done by the issue of a separate Sunnud. 
The Maliah tracts are a portion of the original 
estate, and, in fact, were at one time the resi- 
dence of the faiAily. They are inhabited by Gori- 

yah Paiks like the rest of 
See Board's Pro- tiie estate ; but at the por- 
ceedings, dated manent settlement were, 
8th April 1867, owing to their secluded 
No. 2,193. and difficult position, either 

unknown to, or unnoticed 
by, the Circuit Committee, and the villages and 
assets found no place in the original Sunnud. The 
Board think it is worth considering whether the 
issue of a separate Sunnud for what is a portion 
of the Zemiudary as it existed at the time of 
settlement is the proper course. It would 
seem better to add a postscript to the existing 
Sunnud and Cabooleut to the efiect that, where- 
as certain villages were not included in the ori- 
ginal settlement of the estate the Government 
have been pleased to confirm them to the 
Zemindar in addition to the present estate, and 
on terms similar to those set forth in the Sun- 
nud, subject to a peishcuah of Rupees 1,000 
per anuum. 



Order thereon, 24th April 1874, No. 506. 

In pursuance of ordera issued in the course 
of a correspondence, now of long standing, the 
Board of Revenue submit a Sunnud declaring 
ascertain tract of hill-country in the Ganjam 
District, commonly known as the " Pedda 
Kimedy Maliahs," to be a zemindary, the per- 
son in whose favour the document is drawn up 
being the Zemindar of the permanently set- 
tled estate situated in the adjacent lowlands, 
and known as Pedda Kimedy alias Vizianagur. 
They, at the same time, observe that it would 
be perhaps sufficient to add a postscript to the 
old Sunnud of the lowland estate of Pedda . 
Kimedy including the hill-tract in one and the 
same zemiudary, on the ground that, although 
there is no mention whatever of the hill-vil- 
lages in the accounts on which the perma« 
nent settlement was based on its introduction 
in this Presidency at the commencement of tho 
present century, there is no room to doubt that 
the Zemindar of that period was even then, 
and probably long before, paramount in tho 
neighbouring highlands. 

2. The Governor in Council has to remark 
that (with moi^e or less reservation) the same 
may be said to have been the case with all the 
Maliahs flinging the lowland zemindaries of 
Ganjam. It was pointed out by the late Agent 
in his annual Report, 1867 

G. O., 19th Sep- (paragraph 9), that of the 
tember 1868, No. three great " Kimedy" 
1,456, Judl. Dept. estates, — for instance, 
Purla, Pedda, and Chin- 
na Kimedy, — the " Purla Kimedy" Maliahs 
alone are held both de facto and de jure by the 
Zemindar of that name, being attached to his 
zemindary in the accounts of the permanent 
settlement. He gave a list of eight (all the 
greater) Maliahs. " There is no mention of any 
of these," he added, " in the public accounts ; 
it is probable that the Zemindars, while accepted 
perhaps as arbitrators and revered as powerful 
allies, had no direct control over the Sourahs 
and Khonds of the hills in those days. They 
have probably acquired their present position 
within the last half century of peace and order. 
No longer buffered to wage war with one 
another, each engaged his clansmen in the 
work of consolidating his power and influence 
amongst the neighbouring highlanders." Two 
of these Maliahs, Goomsur and Sooradah, it is 
observed, fell directly into the hands of Go- 
vernment shortly after the suppression of the 
Goomsur insurrection. The cases of two others 
have been disposed of as occasion arose, on 
considerations of a political nature; thus, tho 
peace of the country imperatively requiring it, 
an order was passed dis- 

G. O., Revenue severing the Slah'ahs of 
Dept., 5th Decem- Chinna Kimedy in toto 
ber 1870, No. 1,931. from the control of tho 
Zcmindai' of that name, 
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an annual compensation being secured to him ; 
while in Gut6engiah, on the other hand, the 
title and possession of the present chief wore 
secured and attested by the grant of a Snnnnd, 

fixing a yearly nnzzar of 
O. O., Revenue Rupees 50, and declaring 
Dept., 9th Septem- the tenure to be hereditary 
ber 1870, No. 1,419. and iio»t- transferable. The 

propriety of this last con- 
dition was accepted by the Government for the 

reasoTjs then strongly urg- 
G. 0., Revenue ed by the late Agent, viz., 
Dept., 8th July that these hill chiefships, 
1808, No. 1890. as long as thoy remain in 

the hands of the old Raj- 
poot families, are of great use to us in our 
intercourse with the Khonds and Sourahs ; but, 
if they once fell into possession of Banians 
and usurers, wo should very soon bo landed 
in agrarian disturbaoces of the worst kind* 
The interest of the chief in the estate, there- 
fore, should be inalienable; and, in considera- 
tion of the light peishcash or nuzznr, he should 
be required to attend and serve with his Paiks, 
and generally to afford his assistance whenever 
called upon by the Agent to the Governor for 
that purpose." The tenure being thus declared 
feudatory, it was noticed that Clause 3rd, Rule 
X of the Agency Rules, sanctioned by Govern- 
ment in virtue of the powers vested in them 
by Section 4, Act No. XXIV of 1839, would 
regulate the succession, namely : — 

" Clause 3rd. On the death of any proprietor, 
tho Agent shall personally investigate all claims 
to the succession to hill zemindaries or other 
landed possession held on feudatory tenures, 
and shall, through the Board of Revenue, sub- 
mit the result of his inquiry for the orders of 
Qovernment, who, should there be more than 
one claimant, will exercise their inherent right 
to select, as successor, the one among them most 
acceptable to the people and best qualified to 
fulfil the duties of the situation.'' 

3. Similarly, in the present case, the ques- 
tion before them will be decided by Govern- 
ment on grounds of public policy ; and these, in 
their opinion, demand reversal of the previous 
determination to grant these Pedda Kimedy 
" Maliahs" on zemindary tenure. The pro- 
ceedings in ihe above cited " Cuttengiah " case 
were fully reported to the Secretary of State, 
and approved by Her 
Bievenue despatch Majesty's Government; 
No. 2 of 1869. and His Excelleqcy in 
Council considers that the 
present reference may fitly be disposed of in 
the same way. The Board of Revenue will, 
therefore, be requested to prepare and submit 
a Sunnud in fovour of the proprietor of the 
Pedda Kimedy estate in terms similar to those 
used for the Cuttengiah chief, the peislicush 
heretofore proposed of Rupees 1,000 per annum 
being changed for a nuzzur of Rupees 500, 



the tenure being now burthened with the con- 
dition of occasional service. 

4. The Agent in Ganjam will report, through 
the Board of Revenue, whether there are any 
other bill-tracts which belong to the same cate- 
gory, with his suggestions for settling them on 
the present chiefs and their descendants in the 
same way; it being the fixed intention of Govern- 
ment to place such properties out of all risk of 
alienation, either privately or under the Reve- 
nue-sale laws; while by retaining them under 
the Agency Administration, they will be in- 
eluded ill the ** Excepted 

G! O., Legisla- Districts" Bill now before 
tive Depnrtment, the Governor- Gene rars 
29th January Council, and nil doubt as 
1873, No. 10. to the validity of certain 

unsuitable laws and gene* 
ral Regulations in these remote and uncivilized 
tracts will be definitely removed. 

(True Extract.) 

(Signed) C. G. MASTER, 

Acting Secy, to Oovemmenl. 

Fishery akd Trade in Salt-Fish, Attan- 
KARAi— Madura District. 

Proceedings of the Madras Qovemrnent^ Revenue 
Department, 27th April 1874. 

Read again G. O., 14th March 1873, No. 313, 
Revenue Department. 

Read also the following Proceedings of the 
Board of Revenue, dated 14th April 1874, 
No. 848 

Read the following letter from W. McQUHAE, 
Esq., Collector of Madura, to J. GROSE, 
Esq., Secretary to the Board of Revenue, 
dated Ramnad, 3rd March 1874, No. 56 
WrrH reference to the Order of Government, 
in the Revenue Department, dated 14th March 
1873, No. 313, communicated with the Board's 
Miscellaneous* No. 1,712 of the 20th March 

1873, I have the honour to submit copy of a 
letter from the Deputy Collector in charge of 
Salt and Sea Customs, dated 17 th February 

1874, giving detailed information regardiag 
the fishery and trade in salt-fish at Attankand. 

2. The specimens collected by the Deputy 
Collector have unfortunately been spoiled, and 
as probably every fish can be had at any largo 
fishing station on this coast, it seems scarcely 
worth-while to send them from an out-of-the- 
way place like Attankarai. The trade in salt- 
fish is considerable, but I see no reason why 
the operations of the fishermen at Attankarai 
should be specially regulated. If any general 
measure be adopted for the preservation of Sea 
fisheriep, Attankarai is a place to which auy 
such measure would be made applicable, but I 
i scarcely see what could be down without a &w 
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specially passed for the purpose, and there is 
no very urgent necessity for such a law in this 
part of the coast, iish being aduudaut enough 
at present. 

3. The Zemindar of Ramnad used to receive 
certain- payments from the fishermen, but these 
paynionts were regulated by no fixed principle, 
and have been discontinued since the EsUte 
came under the Court of Wards! lb is pro- 
bable that these payments originated in con- 
tributions of fish for the Zemindar's kitchen. 

4. My opinion is, that the fishermen should 
be left to their own devices at present, but ' 
would supply salt at a cheap rate for salting 
fish properly. I am not very well acquainted 
with the subject, but I am under the impres 
eion that salt-fish ought not to be stiuking-fish 
as it is at^ present. If with proper curing the 
trade becomes more developed, it might be 
necessary to regulate the fishing. 

Enclousurb No. 1. 

From M. RAMASAMY MUDALIAR, Deputy 
Collector, Salt and Sea Custom Depart 
ment, to W. McQUHAE, Esq., Collector of 
Madura, dated Mutturaguiiadapatam, 17th 
February 1874, No. 38. 

I have the honour to furnish the report 
called for in your letter No. 622, dated 27th 
March 1873, regarding the fishing referred to 
in Govoruraent Proceedings, No. 318, dated 14th 
March 1873. 

2. Attankarai, the place referred to by 
Colonel Roberts, is a subordinate port of this 
district, wherein the import and export of 
goods are permitted. One of the principal 
articles of import at this place is salt-fish. It 
is brought out chiefly from the fisheries of the 
Island of Rameswaram ; the salt- fish that is 
sold and carried off into the interior is not, 
therefore, the product absolutely of the fishery 
off Attaukai*ai. The fish caught within fivo 
miles of Attankarai is likewise brought to 
Attankarai, where it is cured ancT sold by salt- 
fish traders, who are distinct from the fisher- 
men. Not only the local salt- fish traders, but 
others from the interior, encamp at Attankarai, 
during the fishing season, and make that place 
the dep6t of the salt- fish they collect. Hence 
the extensive traffic in salt-fish referred to by 
Colonel Roberts, in paragraph 3 of his Report, 
dated 8th January 1873, No. 4,383, and em- 
bodied in the Proceedings above quoted. 

3. Upon the receipt of your letter, under 
reply, with a view to ascertain approximately 
the quantity of fish caught at the Attankarai 
fishery, I procured through the Sea Customs 
Officer of Devipatam a daily Return of the 
number of boats employed in catching fish in 
this fishery and the estimated value of the 
fish brought ashore. 



4. A monthly Abstract of theso Returns is 
subjoined for your information. The value 
given is what the raw-fish when brought 
ashore, was estimated at, for the purpose of 
division between the fishermen and the salt- 
fish traders, who advance money to the fish- 
men. 



Month. 


Number of 
boats. 


Value 


of fish. 






RS. 


A. 


p. 


May 


117 


3,471 


1 





Juno 


174 


2,535 


10 





July 


182 


4,850 


7 





August 


142 


1,276 


6 





September 


185 


2,137 





6 


Total... 


800 


14,270 


8 


6 



5. Attankarai, as Colonel Roberts says, is 
situated at the mouth of the Vygai, the bay 
formed here is protected from the south- western 
winds, between April and October by the neck 
of land which juts out into the sea. Hence 
shoals of fish resort to this part of the coast 
for spawning. There is no doubt that there is 
here, as at other fisheries, an indiscriminate 
slaughter of fish, as Colonel Roberts remarks, 
but this is duo, I believe, to the ignorance of 
the local fishermen. The smaller fish if spared, 
might furnish better food to the publio than 
they do now as indiscriminately caught. 

6. I beg to annex a list of the shoals of fish 
which make their appearance in this part of 
the coast between May and September. The 
local names of the fish are given in tamil. 

7 The specimens collected by me, from 
evaporation of the arrack, in which they were 
secured, underwent putrefaction. The jars 
which contained the specimens, were not well 
glazed. Accidentally I noticed one of the jars 
to be cracked and emit a bad smell, on opening 
the jar I found the specimen within to bo 
puti*efied; so were all the specimens, without 
exception, found to be on examination. I will 
collect Che specimens again during the next 
season, and send them up carefully, preserving 
them in arrack. 

8. I deferred the submission of this report, 
because the specimens called for could not b^ 
sentj as, however, a reminder has been re- 
ceived, I submit the report at once, and b^ 
to apologize for the nou- transmission of the 
specimens, 

(True Copy.) 
(Signed) W. McQUHAE, 

Collectow 
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List of Ftshea. 



Pish cangbt at the Attankarai fishery between the 
months of May and September 1873. 



1. ffl/ir&»r ... 
a Oju(T5€D)tnjErn'«(g«//r2cir. 

2. ••• 

3. *(3^ ••• 

4. jpsea)^ #•• 

5. ' 

6. &eofr 

a ^^eoir ... ... . 

C Q^djLSsar^evtr ... . 
d fiir&TLtiff^on' ... 

7. ^(T5««»« 

h y^Qttf^($^sa:s ... 

8. 

9. OcuiEitf^^ 

10. «ir/r«u 

a ^L-Qsjrir^ ... 

c G)u'rLL®«jrff'6u ... . 

11. «LL«-/r • 

12. Qfiin^ir ... 

13. 

14. (g(ip«r«" 

15. seoeun" ... . 

16. QiofffT^ 
a L/eJr&irQLDir/reu ... . 
h au/rSeirQLDir/rcu 

17. uireoisr ••• ... • 

c ^eSuireoiir ••• 
d (^uiresiir ... ... . 

6 QjgJjUfres>jr 

g a€kesru^iU6afUirea>jr . 
3^ Sr&reifitusirufrGJur 

18. AfrtGO- ... . 
a ALLt^tfrr^en* ... 

19. ldotcS ••• ... • 

20. fi^tufT 

21. O^einr 

22. Qa^i^ 



. Valai 

Yerumainakku Valai 

Kili 

Shark 

.. Nagarai 

,. Sennagarai 

,. Wudagam 

.. Sila 

.. Vari Sila 

.. Thorayan Sila ... 
.. Neyemeen Sila 
Thalom Sila 

.. Timkai 

Senthirakai 
Puvathirnkai 
Adathimkai 
Sirapnllithirnkai 
.. Karuvathirnkai 
.. Munthirukai 
Paliantbirakai ... 

Kuthippu 

.. Venganah 

Karal 

. Thattakaral 

Menaikutti Elaral ... 
PottukaraJ 

Kolungaral 

Kattah 

Thottah 

Sudai 

Knmnla 

Elalya ••• ••• 

Moml 
Pullaimoral 

Valai Moi*al 

Parai 

Senganiparai 
Mottaparai 

Kuliparai 

[' Snparai 

Neyiparai • 

'[ Elallan parai 
" Kannadiyenpami 
[ Sulianparai ••• 

Kalai 

Kattikalai 

Manali 

\[ Theriya 

.. Vela 

Keluthi 

... Nedumungan Kelnthi 
.. Man than Kelnthi 



Months in which the Shoal 
appear. 



May to September. 
September. 

May, Jane and August. 
Jane to September. 
May to September. 
May and Jnue. 
May to August. 
May to September. 
September. 

Do. 

Do. 

June and September, 
May to September. 
May and September. 
August and September. 
September. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

May, J une and September. 
May, June, Jj^ly and September. 
May to September. 
September. 

Do. 
May. 

September. 

May and September. 

May, J une and September. 

May to September. 

May to July and September. 

May and September. 

June to September. 

May and September. 

September. 

May to September. 

May, Jnne and September. 

June, Jnly and September. 

September. 

August and September. 
September. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

May to September. 
August and September. 
May and June, Augnst and Sept. 
May, June, J aly and September. 
May and September. 
May to September. 
September. 
Do. 
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List of Fishes. — (Gontinned.) 



Fish cangbi at the Attankarai fishery between the 
months of May and September 1873. 



23. Qsoirifi ... 

24. ^fSf^&s>^ 

25. fi/6ir«rai 

26. &aa>inufr 

27. y^euireS 

28. ^€an^(gfifi 

29. fi®fi 

30. Qfii^eQ 
81. Qi/r€i;6u 

32. gtcnr/r 

33. afifiaZea" 

34. L/«Jr^ 

35. ^SDiT 

37. ^irdjiSsar 

38. C^eyf? 

39. 0«eu«/r«jr 

40. QufffTiBsir 

41. iJfr«sri.6u „. 

42. Qeojifi 

43. 0^®«€jNjfl 

44. Qsir(9Qjir ,„ 

45. SL^iTfifiZeiuJsar ... 

46. @L-^ 

47. ^rr/r 

48. 

49. La^atui ... 

50. «i««u/r(y 

51. Q^uLSeQ 

52. s.(?5«w/r 

63. C?;ff/rd? 

54. ifL^^LS(S^ 

55. «i.6vs]9(n^6u 



Adasal Kelathi 
Panyan Kelathi... 
Kilathi 
Ooluvai ... 
Wool lam 

Siriya 

Puvali 

Kadiknthi 

Singi 

Nethili 

Vaval 
Karavaval 
Sevvaval 
Vellavaval 

Ulah 

Kathalai 

Pannah 

Sural • • . ... 
Komarayan ... 
Noymeen (dog fiah) 
Theli 

Kelakan 

Porameen 

Pandal 

Lethi ... 
Sengani ... 
Kodava 

Kedathalayan ... 
Kudara 

Ora 

Knrivi Ora ... 
Vella Ora 
Kanava Ora 
Sikkana ... 
M^hanom ... 
Kadalarah 
Seppali 
Umla 
Tholi 

Eadal Meera 
Kadal Veral 



Months in which the Shoal 
appear. 



September. 

Do. 
May. 

May, June and September. 
May to August. 
May, June and September. 
Do. 

June to September. 
June, July and Septenjjbor. 
June to September. 
August and September. 
July and September. 
September. 
Do. 

August and September. 
August. 

Do. 
September. 

August and September. 
September. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 



MurnmAGUNADAPATAir, V 
I7th February 1874. J 



(Signed) M. BAMASAMT MUDALIAR. 

Deputy OolUotor. 



(True Copy.) 



(Signed) W. McQUHAB, 

CoUecior. 
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Submitted to Govomment with reference to 
G. O., dated 14th March 1873, No. 313. 

2. The Board suggest that the papers be 
communicated to Dr. Day. They agree with 
the Collector that no special measures need be 
adopted with reference to the Attankarai fishery. 
The subject of selling salt at a cheap rate for 
salting fish is separately engaging attention. 
The Saperintendent of the Museum might be 
requested • to identify the fish of which verna- 
cular names are given by the Deputy Col- 
lector. 

Order thereon, 27th April 1874, No. 512. 

The Government concur with the Board in 
thinking that no special measures are required. 

2. The correspondence will be forwarded to 
Dr. Day and to the Saperintendent of the Go- 
vemment Museum. Dr. Bidie will be asked to 
name any of the fish of which he desires speci- 
mens. 

(True Extract.) 
(Signed) 0. G. MASTER, 
i Acting Secy, to QovemmcnL 



, CoPTiNQ OF Inscriptions. 

Proceedings of tlie Madras Qovemment^ Revenue 
V^artment, ^th May 1874. 

Read the following letter firom A. C. BUR- 
NELL, Esq., Ph. D., to the Hon. D. F. CAR- 
MICHAEL, Acting Chief Secretary to Go- 
vernment, Ootacamund, dated Mangalore, 6 th 
April 1874:— 

With reference to G. O., No. 51, dated 13th 
January last, I have the honour to state that I 
have carefully gone over the copies of inscrip- 
tions (returned herewith) sent me, and am 
decidedly of opinion that it is useless to get 
such copies at such a price. 

2. One inscription only is of intrinsic in- 
terest, as it shows that the last great sovereign 
of the Vijayanagara dynasty, Krishnaraya, did 
actually visit Tirunamalai in A.D. 1516. It is 
certain that he restored most of the great 
pagodas in Southern India, but this inscrip- 
tion seems to indicate that the South Arcot 
District was under his rule. 

3. The rest of the inscriptions would be 
interesting for paleographic purposes, were they 
facsimiles; as they are, they "are valueless. 

4. I have no doubt that more important 
inscriptions exist at Tirunamalai, but I am 
quite certain that no Brahman can be found to 
read them. Of such inscriptions photographs 
or estampages only would be of use. 

5. I trust that the failure of this attempt 
will not cause neglect of this very important 
inquiry. I would respectfully suggest that it 
Bhould be continued elsewhere, but that only 
copies made by means recognized by Arc«olo- 
giBta should be procured. AU others (like 



these) are scientifically useless. Repeat<ed ex- 
perience has shown that ^copies made by free- 
drawing, or read off and written in a carreut 
hand, are entirely untrustworthy even in the 
cnse of legible and modem inscriptions, and 
still more in the case of those in obsolete 
characters. 

6. I much regret that I have not yet been 
able to report on the other copies of insert p- 
tion^ sent to me. My catalogue of the Tanjore 
MSS. absorbs all my spare time (which is 
very little), but I hope to do so shortly. 
Meanwhile, I can only suggest that no time be 
lost in securing proper copies of important 
inscriptions, and that Collectors be informed 
that copies like those already sent are useless 
as well as fancy translations, several of which 
I see in the Government Proceedings. 

Order thereon, 4th May 1874, No. 535. 

His Excellency the Governor in Council 
resolves to circulate the foregoing letter for 
the information and guidance of local depart- 
ments, in continuation of G. O., 14th December 
1871, No. 2,108, Revenue Department. 

2. For convenience of i-eference, an extract 
from Mr. Bumeirs Pamphlet on the best way 
of making and utilizing copies of Indian inscrip- 
tions (recorded in G. O., 23rd November 1870, 
No. 367, Educational Department) is printed 
below, and the attention of officers is requested 
to the methods therein described. 

3. Important inscriptions, such as that 
mentioned in paragraph 2 of Mr. Barnell's 
letter, should be copied, if possible, in one or 
other of these modes if photographs cannot be 
taken. 

4. The Government are much obliged to 
Mr. Bumell for his letter. 

(Trae Extract.) 
(Signed) C.G. MASTER, 

Acting Secy, to OovemmenL 

Extract from* Mr. Burneirs Pamphlet on the 
best Way of making and utihxing Copies of 
Indian Inscriptions. 

The first question is, how to make the copies ? 
Many ways have been tried : rubbings by heel- 
ball on paper, impressions on linen made by a 
pad daubed with printing ink, sketch drawings, 

photographs, Ac, 

• remarks of Pnp. Considerable 

aep and Mill, and recently of Dr. ^^^^^^^^m j 

Bfau Daji, aa to the great altera- experience^ and 
tions in the tmnslations required ^ number of ex- 
by improved transcripts of inscrip- peri men ta have 
tions long toown and published, z^^^- ^ j _ 
The great objection to photogra- conviuced mo 
phy as a means of re-producing that all these 
mscriptions consists in Uie imper- methods are de- 
fections of the paper used and the /u^i;^^ «^ j xk.*. 
difficulty (or impoflsibiUty) of ^©ctive, and that 
managing the light. only two wa|i 

are really , tn^ 
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worthy — one applicable to inscriptions on 
stone, and the other to those on metal. 

2. Firstly, for inscriptions on stone, I re- 
commend impressions on stent, unsized paper, 
snoh as is now manufactured at Paris for the 
nse of Egyptologists. The inscription must,, 
first of all, be quite cleared of dust or mud or 
other obstructions, and this may be best done 
by a hard clothes-brush. The paper is then to 
be rapidly but uniformly wetted in a tub of 
water, and applied to the inscription, and 
forced into the irregularities by repeated and 
forcible strokes- with a hard brush ; an ordi- 
nary clothes-brush is as good as any for the 
purpose. If the stone be clear of dust, the paper 
adheres, and when dry falls off, forming (if at 
all well done) a perfect mould of the insciip- 
iion. Paper large enough to cover most in- 
scriptions is easily to be had; in the case of 
very large ones, it is necessary to lap over the 
edges of the sheets, and apply a little gum and 
water or weak paste to them ; and also to pre- 
vent those sheets first applied from falling and 
thns spoiling the rest, a few poles or sticks 
leaning against the corners in large inscriptions, 
or the gum used for joining will be found 
enough. When propet ly dried copies made in 
this way (in French, " estampages") may be 
rolled up or put in blank books without the 
slightest injury, and even will stand damp. 
M. Mariette-Bey and Dr. BmgRch both assured 
me in Egypt last year that they never found 

# this plan fail. 

3. The second process is applicable to in- 
scriptions on plates of metal; I devised it 
several years ago, and never found it fail. The 
plate or plates should be carefully cleaned with 
a dry brush, and the letters occasionally must 
be cleared out with a blunt graver. The native 
process of rubbing the plates with acid and 
then putting them in the fire to loosen the 
encrustations should never be resorted to, as it 
invariably injures them fatally. From the 
cleaned plate an impression (reverse) is to be 
next taken by passing a roller charged with 
ink over the plate, and the printing from it as 
from an ordinary copper plate. From this 
impression another may be taken by means of 
an ordinary copper-plate press j and, with a 
little practice, a perfect facsimile may be thns 
obtained, the letters being white and the rest 
of the plate appearing a dark grey. Photozin- 
cography and many other methods exist by 
which "estampagea" and iacsimiles made by 
the last process may be multiplied to any 
extent. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 



AGRICULTURE IN EUROPE. 

Paris, February 21. 

The first annual show of fet cattle since the 
war and the rinderpest has just been held in 
Paris. It was a success beyond expectation. 
Excepting in the case of calves, of which on 
the present occasion there were none, the 
entries corresponded with those of the year 
1854, and were one-third less than in 1870. 
Two distinct facts have been developed by this 
exhibition — remarkable improvement in the 
breeds of cattle, notably crossings with the 
Durham race, and a tendency to secure the 
qualities of precocity and mean size. The end 
of all industry is profit, and there is a law, 
such land, such stock, that cannot be violated. 
It is a theory more seducing than accurate — iu 
France at least, that the value of an animal is 
in proportion to its weight. Climate and soil 
are agencies, however, that must be taken into 
account. Large-sized, heavy stock, is possible 
in England, but not as a rule perhaps for 
France. For example, the butchers— a class 
that farmers must listen to — prefer an ox 16 to 
18 cwts. ; rather than one of 22 or 24 cwtfl. 
The former weight also will command at least • 
one franc more the hundred weight. In the 
case where the soil is poor and pasturage 
scanty, sheep are reared, and in time passed on 
to richer districts — in the north and west, to 
fatted. Xbe best sheep for th$ Paris market, 
which finds the readiest sale and highest priced 
is that which weighs only J cwt. Legs of 
mutton 20 lbs. in weight, and cutlets l| lbs. 
are not at all in demand. Beef to make soup, 
is the chief flenh diet for the working classes, 
then pork; mutton rarely. Heavy joiuts of 
the latter can but be disposed of in hospitals, 
schools, and barracks, where contract prices 
only are allowed. Hence, the precocity and 
food of animals must not only be considered, 
but also the exigencies of the butchers* custo- 
mers. Thus, the chief objection against South- 
Downs is their weight Three sheep weighing 
each f cwt. will realize one-third more in total 
price, than a single sheep weighing IJ cwt. 
The South-Down has its advantages not the less, 
as it has one-thi^d less development of flesh in 
the region of the shoulders and breast, than 
any other breed of sheep in France. The dis- 
play of implements was very satisfactory, and 
indicated that in a few years home manu&c« 
turers will be able to supply all the wanta of 
France. 

The relinquishing of the naked fallow, mnd 
the deeper cultivation of the soil, will give an 
impetus to the use of machinery. The action 
of light, air, and heat on the soil, is only now 
conamenobg to be accnrately studied. im- 
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portant is the r61e of the snn in the economy 
of life, that Professor Tyndall asserts, ** plants 
and animals are children of the snn.'* Humus 
plays an important part in the mechanical, as 
well as in the chemical conditions of vegetable 
nutrition. When the air cannot freely enter 
the soil, owing to its natural stiffness or in- 
sufficient deep tillage, hnmic acid is produced, 
which is not beneficial. Humus is useful only 
when it can net, in producing those phenomc na 
of fermentation so mysteriously connected with 
the plant's life. lb is more essential in cold 
and elevated latitudes than in the contrary. 
Being black it warms the soil ; it binds loose 
soils, and loosens tenacious clays; act& in a 
sense like lime. The presence of humus is not 
at all a consequent evidence of fertility ; it is 
power of work, in a word, that constitutes 
its value. In the case of heavy clays, a series 
of wet seasons tend to produce an excess of 
humic acid ; to remove this injurious acidity, 
lime is added, or the culture of oleaginous 
plants in a rotation secures the same end. 

Dr. Hofmeister, of the Vetoi iimry School ut 
Dresden, has been condncting a series of ex- 
periments to tef^t, if the addition of oil, in the 
proportion of | lb., to 20 of hay, increased the 
digestibility of the food and its assimilation. 
The effect was really only remarkable in the 
case of dried clover; meadow hay gave no 
results. But in the case of clover even, the oil 
only imparted so much facility in being digested, 
as if the clover had been freshly cut — restored 
thus a lost quality. When clover hay has been 
well saved, and not kept too long, th» addition 
of oil or other fatty matters, is not worth the 
outlay. 

The arrival of spring, when the agricultnriBt 
has want of so much manure, may explain the 
discusninns taking place on commercial ferti- 
lizers and manures in general. A few good 
principles to remember ; that agriculture ought 
never to neglect any substance capable of 
inorensing the produce of the soil ; that com- 
mercial manures, whether artificial, like sul- 
phate of ammonia, &c., or natural, like guano 
or nitrate of soda, ought only to be viewed as 
supplemental fertilizers, to make good what 
the farm itself cannot produce and repay the 
soil ; that only the " marvellous" manures 
announced should be received with suspicion,, 
and that while analysis can reveal the richness 
of a manure, it cannot prescribe authoritatively 
for all the wants of the soil. Since the supply 
of Peruvian guano has ceased to create anxiety 
as to possible exhaustion, manufacturers of 
other manures are not in the best of humors at 
baring to lower prices, which they raised in 
1872, sulphate of ammonia, 75 per cent., 
utterly regardless, that there was a point at 
which even gold could be bought too dearly. 
The English company which has the concession 
of the feculent matters of Fails, is rapidly 



manufacturing poudreile and sulphate of ammo- 
nia at moderate prices. Boussingault and 
Chevreul remind us, that when chemistry 
reveals 10 per cent of nitrogen in sulphate of 
ammonia, and the same percentage in guano, 
poudrette, and farm yard nmnure, equal power 
of fertility must not be imagined, as the latter 
substances are still the more valuable, no doubt 
owing to the influence of the other organic, but 
non-azotized matters. It is sound practice to 
rotate manures as well as crops. In the north 
of France nitrate of soda alternates with 
phosph'o-guano, both being aids to farm yard 
manure. The used chrysalis of silk-worms 
has Appeared as a manure; pressed like oil 
cake, and guaranteed to contain 10 per cent of 
nitrogen, it sells for 10 fr. per cwt. 

An important sheep-farmer draws attention 
to the bad practice of hiring out rams ; re- 
commends that it is a better arrangement to 
sell or buy a ram, than hire out his services. 
Often on returning, the animal from his pro- 
miscuousness brings the scab to the flock, and 
from overtaxed services ceases to have the 
power of reproduction, or imprints that power 
so feebly, that it is the blood of the mother 
which dominates in the offspring. Those who 
aim for a breed of sheep with aptitudes of preco- 
city should avoid the hiring of rams. 

It is necessary to keep in mind, that deodor- 
izing is not disinfecting. Chloride of lime, 
verdigris, and copperas, are efficacious for the 
purposes of the former. But for disiixfecting 
a stable, killing contagion, nothing can surpass 
steam and tailing water, if they can be laid 
on. Failing this remedy, burning sulphur, and 
enclosing the fumes for three hours is excellent, 
following up, by a washing of the walla and 
utensils with a solution of carlx^ic acid and 
copperas; whitewashing the walls ultimately, 
not forgetting to throw some chloride of lime 
into the wash. This is the infallible remedy 
that science and experiment concur as capable 
of destroying every virus. 

M. Benaud draws attention to the condition 
of ponds and ordinary drinking places for 
cattle ; asserts that when the latter prefer im- 
pure to pure water, such indicates a tendency 
to coming disease, and that may generally be 
averted, by supplying the animal with salt 
Foul water is as unfit for cattle, as'^or man. 
A pig for example will often leave its proper 
food to root up and devour that part of the 
litter most saturated with its own urine. Such 
is ever the evidence of a threatening disease, 
and necessitates sparing meals, a little anti- 
mony, and a regular supply of salt — AgricMh 
ral Qaneite of India, 30th April 1874, p. 225.- * 
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CHOICE TABLE BUTTER. 
[By the Hon. Clabk King.*] 
In order to make a choice tub of butter, at 
all times see that your cows are provided with 
the best kind of food for that purpose. In 
fiummer when your cows are at the pasture, 
let tbem have the best pasture you can provide. 
As a rule, a dry pasture which lies high and 
rolling produces the best grasses for butter 
making ; it makes a yellow, fine-grained, sweet 
tub of butter, while a low, swampy pasture, 
full of foul gi*as8, aud bushes, makes a much 
poorer grade. Such pastures are not fit for 
the dairy. A moist pasture, if not too wet, 
may produce a good quality of grass, and in 
such pastures good butter can be made ; but 
my experience, aft^r dealing in butter some 
ten years aud manufacturing butter during 
this time, has taught me that a dry pasture, 
producing sweet qualities of grass, is the kind 
for dairying. At this season of the year, when 
the cows are stabled, and during the spring, 
when the cows are giving milk, give them the 
very best quality of early cut hay, and a fair 
amount of meal, each day. Corn meal, is the 
best, aud any green fodder roots which are of 
good flavour will also be good to feed them 
when giving milk. 

Give your cows warm stables, milk os regu- 
larly as possible, and milk clean. After the milk 
is drawn set it away, after it is thoroughly 
strained, iu a good milk room, which must be 
kept sweet aud clean. All odours, from what- 
ever source, must be avoided, as cream on the 
milk is tainted very easily by smoke, cooking 
of vai'ious foods, odours from the sink and 
other places. The milk room should be kept 
at a high temperature for the cream to rise 
well iu the cold weather, axld in warm weather 
kept as cool as possible. Many times the cream 
will not half rise on account of the extreme 
heat, and a good share of it is thrown to the 
pigs. 

There is no doubt but that the large, patent 
pans now coming into use, with j)ipes carrying 
cold water around them so as to cool the milk 
and take out the animal heat as soon as set for 
the cream to rise, will prove to be a great 
improvement. Those who have used them 
consider them an improvement^ and say that 
they paid for first cost in one season. They 
made good butter during the hottest weather 
last summer, and a good cream rose all through 
the extremely hot, damp weather. I had seve- 
ral dairies of butter made from those pans and 
the cooling apparatus the past season, which 
proved to bo excellent. Doubtless these pans 
for setting milk will soon come into general 
use by good dairymen, as thereby a great 
amount of labour is saved as well as good 
butter made. 

* Bead bcforo tho Agricultural Meeting at Waits- 
field, U. S. 



Always skim your milk before tho cream is 
thinned. As a rule, skim it just before it 
sours, or as soon as it begins to sour on the 
bottom of the pan. No time can be given to 
skim milk after it is set which will always 
be reliable, as milk rooms vary somewhat iu 
temperature; but never fail to skim it while 
it is sweet and before it becomes tainted in 
the least. Here is where dairymen must not 
neglect the care necessary for producing choico 
butter. Here is where many dairymen make 
a mistake, in letting the cream stand on the 
milk too long ; and the result is a common tab 
of butter — or even worse — i.e., a poor tub of 
butter which nobody wants. 

After your cream is taken from tho milk, 
churn it iu good season, taking care always 
not to let it stand too long before churning. 
Use a chum with as little machinery as pos- 
sible. The plain churn, with the least number 
of floats, is the best for manufacturing solid 
battw. 

Never salt your butter too much. 1 ounce of 
salt to I lb. of butter is enough for butter made 
to keep through the season, while from \ aud f 
to I ounce is enough for the market, when 
the butter is soon to be used. In fact, light 
salted butter commands the highest price where 
it is sweet and new, and this is a fact for good 
dairymen to be sure to remember. 

The working is another very important part 
to be performed in the manufacture of butter. 
Great care must be used to work it enough 
and then stop ; and to do this' requires close 
attention. Before working the butter, ;t should 
be thoroughly washed in good, pure water, 
until you can see that you cannot do muoh 
more to cleanse the buttermilk from the butter. 
As a rule, I find the finest butter where the 
maker works the butter twice before putting 
the same into the tub for market. The butter 
is taken from the churn and salted, aud worked 
enough to thoroughly work in the salt, then 
set away over night, the next morning taken up 
and worked until it is clear from buttermilk. 
Then it is ready for use, either to send to 
market, or to keep through the season. I 
consider the use of a butter-workor the best 
mode of extracting the butter-mi ik, although 
fine butter can be made by working with the 
hands, if they are not so warm as to injure 
the graiu of tho butter. A sponge can be used 
with good success in connexion with the butter- 
worker, to soak up the moisture in the process 
of working. After your butter is ready to 
pack, get a nice clean tub or box to pack it in, 
as a clean package is always desired by the 
purchaser. Never put good butter into an old, 
dirty tab, but give your batter tho best tubs 
the market affords. It will pay well in the 
end, and will be money well expended. 

After you have succeeded in making a choice 
tub of butter, it is always wanted at good 
prices in the market, and you can x*eadily find 
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a parobaser for all you can manii&ctnre, from 
the fact; that so little excellent baiter is made 
at present. A choice tab of batter at this 
time is sold for 40 cents in the market, while 
a good fair tub brings 85 cents per pound, 
and a common one 30, a poor one 25, and so on, 
down to grease prices. A difference of 5 cents 
per pound is well worth a good amount of 
time spent to make a choice article. As there 
are over 100,000 cows kept in the State of 
Vermont, and the annual product of the same 
will average 150 lbs. from a cow, or more, let 
ns calculate the difference of 5 cents a poand 
on the whole amount made in the State. 
Reckoning 150 lbs. to the cow, 15,000,000 lbs. 
would be manufactured annually, and a differ^ 
enoe in price of 5 cents per lb. would make 
an addition of 750,000 dols. to the annual 
wealth of our Stat« — a fine increase to record 
in the manufacture of butter. If we only take 
as much pains in this branch of farming as 
we have to improve our breeds of sheep and 
cattle, the thing will be done ; and when once 
done, it will pay so well, there will be no 
danger of a re-action as in the sheep business, 
from the fact that every tab of choice butter 
is at all times in demand at good prices, there 
not being enough of such butter made at the 
present time for the consumer. And to review 
what I have said in detail, allow mo to say, 
keep no poor cows, and only those that make 
good firm yellow butter. Keep them well, 
both summer and winter. Use great care in 
cleanliness in every stage of the manufacture 
of this product. Have a good milk room, keep 
it perfectly sweet and clean, and follow the 
best modes of making good butter ; and if you. 
do not sucoeed, then go to those who do suc- 
ceed, and find out their method, and in the 
end you will certainly come off victorious. And 
now, brother farmers and dairymen, let us all 
resolve to accomplish the art of making choice 
butter.— liiem, p. 242. 



OLIS AND THEIR USES. 

The principal fixed oils of commerce and 
manufactures are the following : — Sperm whale, 
from Physeter macrocephcdus right whale, from 
BalcetM mysticetus ; elephant whale, from jBoZos- 
noptera aniiqiwrum ; seal, from Fhoca vitulina ; 
walrus, from Trichecxts rosmarus ; cod, from 
Morrhw Americana ; menhaden, from Alosa 
Menhaden; olive, from Olea Europea; lard, 
Nos. 1 and 2 ; Elaine, or Red oil ; tallow 
(stearine, palmatine, and olein) ; petroleum ; 
cotton seed, from Qossypium Barhadense; lin- 
seed, from Lmum uiitatistimum ; palm, from 
JBlais guineensii; rosin, from Pintis Au$tralis ; 
hemp-seed, from CannahU sativa ; sunflower, 
from Ilelianthue Annuus ; castor, from Uicinut 
communis ; rape-seed, from Brassica napus ; 
ground-nut, from Arachis hypogcea ; poppy-seed, 
from Papaver aomniferum ; colza, from Brassica 



campestris. There are besides a large number 
of fixed oils less used and obtained in smaller 
quantities from certain nuts (these yield about 
fifty per cent of weight in oil), kernels, seed?, 
roots, barks, and plants and birds, which would 
be tedious to name. 

Seal oil is largely increasing in quantity 
and importance. The principal fisheries are 
on the coasts of Labrador, Greenland, and 
Alaska. To give an idea of the large catches 
which sometimes take place, a recent account 
may be cited from St. John's Newfoundland, 
the head-quarters of this business, the steamer 
Eagle discovered a herd of more than 200,000, 
mostly "baby" seals, one year old, so that 
every available place in the hold and on deck 
was crammed with blabber pelts. The hunt- 
ers slept where they could— on the piles of 
frozen skins, in barrels on deck, or on the 
fioor of the forecastle, between walls of fat. 
The arrival of five small steamers was also 
recorded, all on the same day — total value. 
397,200 dollars — besides five sailmg vesselsi, 
which brought 28,000 fat pelts. It is to be 
feared that indiscriminate slaughter will soon 
diminish this supply, as it has already the 
whales; and it is difficult to imagine what 
would have been the state of manufactures at 
present if lard oil and petroleum had not come 
to our aid. 

The mode of obtaining oil from whale and 
sea blubber is by boiling, or by mechanical 
pressure only, in coarse bags, under hydraulic 
or screw presses. For No. 1 lard oil mechani- 
cal pressure only is now used, the old processes 
with sulpharic acid and distillation being 
abandoned. No. 2 lard oil is made on a large 
scale at Cincinnati and Chicago by putting^ the 
whole hog, except the bristles, into strong, 
tight cauldrons, into which superheated steam 
at an immense pressure is admitted. The 
bones, fiesh, entrails, <S?c., are thus dissolved 
into a pasty mass along with the fat, and 
afterwards pressed to obtain the oil. The 
colour is light brown, body heavy, and the 
smell generally disagreeable. If allowed to 
stand in barrels or tanks, a dai*k, fetid deposit 
is made. The hogs thus used are often dis- 
eased, or inferior in some way. The oil usually 
sells at from Sd, to 6d, per gallon less than 
No. 1. 

In obtaining olive oil, the finest quality 
(Huile vierge) is made by pressare of the whole 
olive, just sufficient not to crush the seed. 
The oil falls into water cisterns, whence it ia 
skimmed from the surface. A second quality 
(K%dle ordinaire) is made by harder preasare 
of the same pulp, mixed with hot water ; and 
a third kind (Euile d' Enfer^ so called from 
being soaked a long time in large vats under 
ground), by additional pressure of the same 
remainder, after long soaking and com|deie 
crushing of the seeds. It has "been proved by 
the success of a planter on the island of 8l» 
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SimonP, on the coast of the State of Georgia, 
that the olive can be profitably grown on the 
United Stat^. Fi-om 250 trees he obtained an 
avcmge of five gallons per tree. 

Pure poppy oil (from Papaver somnrfernm) 
is of a greenish yellow, has a pleasant, almond- 
like flavour, and greatly resembles olive oil, for 
which it is often substituted. It is also used 
as an adultemnt of the former, and — unless 
added in largti quantities — is most difficult of 
detection. 

The nggregate quantity of cocoa-nut oil, 
rudely made in Asia and the Pacific Islands, 
is veiy large. Little of it reaches the Ameri- 
can market, but much goes to Europe. It is 
mostly consumed by the natives, being burned 
lavishly for light in vessels partly filled with 
water, having the oil floating, and one or two 
porous sticks serving for wicks, and is also 
used for. many other purposes. Like olive oil 
in Syria, it is butter, lard or oil, according to 
circumstances, in cooking. It forms the basis 
of soaps, and is used for making perfumes and 
cosmetics. 

Castor oil, althongh of modem introduction, 
was well known to the Egyptians and Greeks 
— the latter calling it croton — a name now 
bestowed on another genus of enphorbiaceons 
plants, one of which yields the oleum iiglii, 
a strongly purgative oil. Castor oil is largely 
used for burning purposes in the East, Iwily, 
and France, ai»d in Europe and the United 
States in pharmacy, the manufacture of per- 
fumery, and for lubrication. Considerable 
quantities of the bean are produced in India. 
The leaves of the Pal ma Christi (Bicinus com- 
tnunis), from the seeds of which castor oil is 
obtained, are now extensively used in Algeria 
as food for some silkworms. 

It may not bo generally known that a great 
quantity of oil is obtained from birds. The 
fulmai*, which breeds in immense numbers in 
the Hebrides islands, and various other parts 
of the northern latitudes, furnislies a large pro- 
portion of the supply. The oil has a specific 
gravity of '992, is of a bright red colour, pene- 
trating odour, and in pathological qualities 
much resembles cod-liver oil. The penguin of 
the Falkland islands yields the largest amount. 
One schooner has been known to obtain 25,000 
to 30,000 gallons in five weeks. This statement 
is vouched for by an American paper, and as it 
requires eleven brids to furnish one gallon of 
oil, that quantity demanded the destrnction of 
about 276,000. This oil is mostly sent to Lon- 
don, and is used for little else than dressing 
leather. The dusky petrel of New Zealand, 
the frigate-pelican, the ostrich, the cassowary, 
and the goat-sucker of Trinidad all yield in the 
aggregate a large quantity of oil, much of 
which docs not enter into commerce, but is 
consumed by the natives, who extract it by 
mdo and wasteful processes. 



All the seed-oils are made from seed first 
crushed between two heavy rollers called a 
** Dutch mill," and then ground under two 
pairs of granite stones, five to seven feet diame- 
ter, revolving in a circle, as well as on their 
axes. The pasty pulp thus formed is enclos- 
ed in an inner woollen and another horse- 
hair sack, and the oil usually extracted in 
a " Dutch stamping press," which is formed 
by a number of heavy wedges, each of about 
600 pounds weighty placed side by side in cases 
just fitting the sacks, and actuated by cams on 
. a horizontal shaft, giving a lift and fall of 
from sixt^n to twenty-one inches. The dry 
oil-cake is an excellent food for cattle, and 
forms an important article of commerce. 

The bleacliiug of oils is most cheaply efiected 
by exposure to the sun-light in shallow pans 
— the use of alum, bichromate of potash, or 
other drugs for this purpose being injurious. 

The immense consumption of oils, together 
with a deficient supply of sperm, whale, olive, 
and some^ other kinds, has caused extensive 
adulteration, and some singular compounds. 
In certain cases the combinations are of no 
disadvantage, and are known to the buyer or 
consumer ; but as regards sperm and olive oils 
particularly, any mixture is disadvantageous, 
and would never ,be desired by the user. The 
same, though with less force, may be said of 
lard oil, where common whale or cotton-seed 
oils are added to cheapen the article, but this 
greatly increases the danger of spontaneous 
combustion in manufacture. 

The adulterations already alluded to afford 
so many facilities difficult of discovery, and 
are practised to such an extent in Europe and 
America, as often to deceive the most experi- 
enced dealers; and it is almost as impossible to 
obtain strictly pure sperm and olive oil as veri- 
table port wine. Large quantities of No. 1 
lard oil were formerly exported from the 
United States to England and France, with tho 
special object of being mixed scientifically 
with a moderate proportion of olive oil and 
certain compounds, to give the peculiar taste 
'and greenish hue, and were returned in bot- 
tles as the best salad oil. 

The vast production of petroleum oils during 
the past ten years has caused the making of 
many kinds of engines, machinery, and wool oils, 
tho best of which — and some of them are really 
excellent lubricants (quite equal to sperm oils 
for certain work) — are composed of 25 to 30 
per cent of refined petroleum, and 70 to 75 
per cent No. 1 lard oil. The best of the latter 
is so gummy in nature that an addition of six 
gallons of refined petroleum to the barrel is 
a real advantage for any use, as it neutralizes 
the tendency to " gum" on the machines, which 
is sometimes exceedingly troublesome. Olive 
j oil is tho only proper oil for use in the worsted 
manufacture. — British Tracfc Jounial. 
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THE PEARL OYSTER FISHERIES OF 
TINNEVELLY. 

The use of pearls as an oniament dafes from 
great antiquity, and not with standing the nnme- 
rons documents we possess on pearl oj'srers and 
their fisheries, we are still in the dark as to 
certain points of their history. Although we 
no longer share the belief entertained by Pliny 
and Dioscorides, that pearls are the production 
of the dew, wo have scarcely an opinion that 
is not contradicted as to the nucleus of the 
pearl. The recent researches of Messi*s. Ke- 
laart and Jeffreys have, however, thrown some 
light on points which liitherto have not been 
elucidated, and the former^ in his " Introduc- 
tory Report on the Natural History of the 
Pearl Oysters of Ceylon,** is of opinion that the 
pearl oyster may bo carried away from its 
original bank and titinsported to a more suit- 
able locality. Mr. Kelaart has observed that 
the pearl oysters detached themselves f>ponta- 
neously from their point of adhe^^ion in an 
aquarium where he had placed them, and that 
they fixed themselves to another pai*t, not only 
once, but many times, at short intervals, so as 
thus to have changed places as often as twelve 
times in one month. He wns able to keep his 
oysters in a glass aquarium for two or three 
days, and then throw them into the sea without 
their ceasing to livei He even succeeded in 
forming a colony of pearl oysters near Fort 
Frederick, in the open sea at dificrent depths. 
The moment that a pearl oyster is introduced 
into an aquarium it collapses, but a few hoars 
after it retuiiiB to life ; after three or four days 
that portion of the byssus which i*emained 
fastened to the foot of the animal detaches 
itself; the animal then produces another byssus 
-which fixes it to the spot where it is, or by 
means of a morement analogous to that of 
the snail seeks a more suitable spot, and fixes 
itself there by means of a new byssus, to 
which it spontaneously gives birth. The ani- 
mal cannot detach its byssus from the rock, but 
it has the power of detaching it from its own 
body, and of reproducing another. Mr. Kelaart 
has observed that some oysters which had 
been thrown into the sea had adhered after 
a certain time to the surface of the rocks, and 
developed themselves in a normal manner at 
four or five feet from the bottom of the sea. 
According to Mr. Kelaart there is then no 
reason why pearl oysters should not like mussels 
and common oysters, live and develope them- 
selves on artificial banks, and become a source 
of great revenue to the State, or be of great 
profit to those who would undertake to make 
new banks. The English Government has 
installed at Tuticorin an establishment for the | 
artificial culture of pearl oysters, with a view of 
improving the fisheries of Tinnevelly. These 
fisheries are so little known in Australia that ' 
we thiuk it uecessarj to give some account of 



them, which we have borrowed from aparopblet 
read by Mr. Mfirkham at the meeting of tbe 
Society of Arts, in 1867, being the result of 
an inspection of this fishery made bj him in 
the spring of 1866 : — From time immem'niil 
the pearl oyster fishery of the strait which 
separates the island of Ceylon from the penin- 
sula of India has been renowned Ihronghont 
the old world, and has rivalled the well-kuowu 
fishery of Bahrein in the Persian Gulf. Opin- 
ions differ as to the respective worth of the 
pearls of these fisheries. Tavernier, writinj^ in 
1651, gives the preference to those of CejIoD, 
but relates that a single pearl fi*om the Bahrein 
banks sold for £11,000 of our money. Lat- 
terly, the banks of Rio de la Hacha, of Mai-gt- 
rita, of Cttbagua, and of Panama, in Americfl, 
have afforded good harvests of pearls, bnt the 
banks of the Persian Gulf and the Gulf of 
Mauaar have always been, and still are, the 
principal sources of supply of the old world. 
In the thirteenth century the pearl oyster fishery 
of Tinnevelly paid a considerable tiibute to 
the Kings of Madura. The merchants and 
divers assembled at Betalar in April and Maj 
and the divers performed incantations to be pre- 
served from the attacks of large fish whilst thej 
were at the bottom of the sea. The so-called 
sorcerer is still paid by the Government of 
Ceylon to be present at theae fisheries. In the 
time of Marco Polo the Soveriegns received 
a tenth and the divers a twentieth part of the 
product jof the fishery. The great, abundance 
of pearls obtained from Tinnevelly and the 
coast of Ceylon has excited the astenisliment 
of all travellers who in olden times made 
the dangferous voyage from Europe to India. 
Captain Hamilton, who ti-avelled in the East 
from 1688 to 1723, when the Dutch were 
roasters of Tuticorin, says that a pearl fishery 
in that neighbourhood yielded an annual tribute 
of £20,000 to the Dutch East India Company. 
The Dutch appear to have fished too frequently, 
and without caring for the future. At Arippo, 
near Ceylon, ihey fished from 1667 to 1768 flt 
short intervals. After their last fishing which 
took place in 1 768, tlie oyster banks were lefk 
untouched until the first fishing of the English 
in 1796. After Tuticorin was occupied by the 
English there was, in 1822, a fishery which 
yielded the sum of £13,000 to the Indian 
Government. Between 1830 and 1856 there 
were thirteen inspections of the banks, and in 
each it w»is proved that the number of peari 
oystera which had obtained a suitable develop- 
ment was not sufficient to make a profitable 
fishery ; consequently no fishifig was attwnpto^* 
During the same lapse of time the condition of 
the fisheries near Coylon was much more sati*' 
factory. From 1796, when the Bngliah fi«* 
' fished at Arippo, until 1809 the product 
' £517.842 ; from 1828 to 1837 it was £227,101. 
and from ISoo to 1860 it was £117,155. 
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1859- 60 one of the fwo principal banks of 
Cojlon (the *' Modngnn**) famished twelve 
millions and the ** Horde bridge sixfy millions 
of shells! The unsatisfacfory state of the 
oyster banks of Tinnevolly from 1830 to 18o6 
has been attributed to vaiious causes. Captain 
Kubei*tson, the last overseer appointed to in- 
spect Tuticorin thoucfht thafc the widening of 
the "Panniben PasH," which caused a strong 
current to flow on the pearl oysters prevented 
them from adhenug to the rock, and that the 
boats employed to fish the large oysters called 
" chanks** had injured the pearl oysters by 
casting their anchors on the banks ; whilst the 
native divers attributed the st^ite of the banks 
to the pernicious influence of two other bivalves 
called Soorum (Mt)diole) and BulHkoz (Avi- 
cule). However it may be an inspection made 
in 1856, by Captain Robertson, shows tha6 
these banks were in the most satisfactory con- 
dition, and that four other banks near Tuticorin 
were covered with young oysters, which in 

1860- 61 would have been sufficiently developed 
to be fished. Tiie Government of Madras 
decided that all necessary precautions should be 
taken to prevent any damage being done to the 
banks during the interval. Vessels were sent 
to protect them from mai-audei's, and the 
** chank" fishing stopped. Captain Phipps suc- 
ceeded Captain Robertson* and under his 
auspices the fishery of 1860 was commenced, 
the first attempted since 18*30. The fishery of 
1860 commenced. 7th March, and the sale of 
that portion of the oysters coming to the Go- 
vernment took place by public auction ; tho 
price rose gradually from 15 to 40 Rupees per 
thousand. 15,874,500 shells were sold, giving 
to the Government a clear profit of more than 
£20,000 after defraying all expenses, as also the 
share allotted to the divers. In 1861 the 
results were equally satisfactory ; but in 1862 
the inspection of the banks led to a cessation 
of the fishery, which was not revived until 
1866. 

The production of pearls is a point upon 
which "savans" have long disagreed, and 
various explanations have been given to account 
lor the nucleus round which the pearl is found. 
Mr. Kelaart, who has given the greatest atten- 
tion to this subject, suggested the idea that the 
eggs whiob escape from the distended parts 
of a too strongly developed ovary, might fix 
themselves in the. interstices of the fish, and 
thus become the nucleus of the pearls. But 
Mr. Jeffreys, in his " Report to the Secretary 
of State for India," says that by sacrificing a 
£8w pearls and dividing them into sections, 
and by examining each section with a micro- 
scope, he discovered that the nucleus was 
formed by an animal, although this is a difficult 
matter to prove when animals are so diminu- 
tive, particularly as (he division of the pearl 
into sectioiis must necessarily entail the loss 



of some of its parts. According to Mr. Jeffreys, 
pearls are produced by the presence of small 
crustaceons parasites, which adhere strotigly 
to the oyster and cause an irritation. The 
pearl oyster wishing to disencumber itself of 
this, Slides it under a pearly matter of the 
same nature as that which lines the interior 
of the shell ; the gradual Superposition of one 
layer on the other in concentrical order deter- 
mines the foundation of the pearl. The shape 
of the pearl naturally depends upon that of 
the nucleus. The parasites are of different 
species ; some are spherical, others oval ; they 
may be found approaching sufficiently near to 
each other to form a double or irregular pearl. 
Pearls are sometimes found in the pearly cover» 
ing inside the shell, but with few exceptiona 
they are of a veiy baid shape. 

Banks of pearl oysters are found in the open 
sea near Tuticorin and Trioheendoor ; they are 
about 6 to 8 miles from the coast, and at a depth 
of from 5^ to 8 fathoms below the surface. 
Each bank bears a name by which it is known 
to the divers. The banks are composed of 
rocky masses rising in places from a sandy 
bottom, and are probably exposed to the cur- 
rent of the ocean which in carrying with it the 
sand from the interstices of the rooks often 
destroys the oysters to a considerable distance. 
A dead fish exercises a pernicious inflaence 
upon all that surrounds it, and more than this, 
the pearl oysters share the banks with other 
inhalDitants, some of which are undoubtedly 
injurious to their well-being. Amongst the 
bivalves which are most commonly met with is 
a large " Puine" (called by the natives Arkoe) 
and the Soorum and Bullikoz before mentioned. 
The divers think that tho two latter are really 
dansforous enemies to the pearl oyster. Mr. 
Jofl*reys is not of this opinion ; he admits only 
that when these shell-fish are in too great 
numbers they can stifle the pearl oyster, acting 
the same part as weeds do in a garden. Their 
food is the same as that of the pearl oyster, and 
is composed of microscopic animals, of which a 
great number exist within their reach. The 
pearl oysters appear also to have a great enemy 
in the large " chank" (Turbinella rapa), which 
is used as a trumpet in the worship of idols, 
and which, cut into circular segments, fonns 
bracelets, which the women wear on their 
wrists. When the opportunity offers, the 
chanks, by means of their tongue, bore small 
holes in the shell of the oyster and eat the fish. 
Starfish of a white colour, spotted and fringed 
with crimson, are sometimes found on the pearl 
oyster banks, and, as they are believed to be in- 
jurious to the oyster, are removed by dragging. 

The precarious and uncertain state of the 
Tinnevelly fisheries must be attributed to care- 
lessness and want of foresight, and the absence 
of any organized system upon a scientific basts. 
Here we buYe a valuaWe natural product which, 
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under certain conditions, might be the source 
of considerable wealth, were it not that a 
system of destruction has been inangnrated 
with the aim of an immediate .gaiu. This is 
exactly what occurred in the case of the cin- 
chona bark, in South America, and the teak 
forests of Malabar. The same general principles 
appear to be applicable to the preservation of 
forests and the management of a pearl oyster 
fishery. As a nursery of young trees forms an 
essential part of the forester's system, so in the 
opinion of Captain Phipps, a park of young 
pearl oysters would serve to fill the vacant 
spaces in the pearl oyster banks ; and the 
method which has been adopted for the eatable 
oysters on the coasts of France and England 
serves to confirm this opinion. The principal 
external diflference between the eatable and the 
pearl oyster, is that the former fasten them- 
selves to the rocks and stones by means of 
a byssus, whilst the latter remain flat on the 
earth on their convex side. 

Under the auspices of the Government of 
India, Captain Phipps has established a nursery 
of pearl oysters in a suitable spot in the bay 
of Tuticorin on a bank of from 3 to 7 feet 
deep, entirely sheltered from the surf, from 
current, and the flow of water. A portion of 
this bank, 450 in length by 8 feet in breadth, 
has been enclosed wirhin walls composed of 
blocks of coral, strengthened with rows of piles. 
In the centre of the eastern wall an opening 
has been left of 8 feet in width, which can 
be closed by wooden dooi's. The construction 
of this park or nursery was commenced in 
November 1864, and finished towards the end 
of 18(>5. In due time a snpply of spawn was 
eoUected and placed therein, until the oysters 
attained sufficient size to be transported to the 
open sea. Transporting into the open sea is 
necessary, because it is impossible to form an 
enclosed park sufficiently large to contain the 
number of shells that would be required for 
a remunerative fishery ; and also because it 
is generally believed that the qaality of the 
pearls depends on the depth and clearness of the 
water in which they are found. A single pearl 
oyster of 5 or 6 years of age does not contain 
less than twelve million eggs, and in the fishery 
of 1861 the total number of shells fished rose 
to sixteen millions, so that the number of 
young shells obtained annually in this park 
appears sufficiently abundant to provide for 
any scarcity in one or many other banks. It 
is during the period of its first development 
that the pearl oyster is most exposed to danger 
on the original banks; however, the artificial 
culture has this advantage, that the oyster 
will be exposed to these dangers during a 
much shorter time. — The Journal of the Accli' 
inatiKatlon Society, Paris. 



ACT OF THE GOVERNMENT OF 
INDIA. 



The following Act of the Governor- General 
of India in Council received the assent of His 
Excellency the Goveruor-Geueral on the 5th 
May 1874. 

Act No. XI of 1874. 

An Act to amend tJi& Code of Criminal Proce- 
dure. 

For the purpose of amending the Code of 
Criminal Procedure ; It 
Preamble. is hereby enacted as fol- 
lows : — 

1. In Section 2, afU*r 
Amendment of the 4th paragraph, the fol- 
Section 2. lowing shtdl be inserted 

(namely) : — 

" The cases in which the Police may arrest 
without warrant or not, in the case of eacli 
offence under the Indian Penal Code or any 
other law referred to in Section 8 ; 

whether a warrant or a summons shall ordi- 
narily issae in the. first instance, 

whether the offence is bailable or not, and 

the Court by which the offence is triable ; 

are indicated respectively by the Srd, 4th, 5ih, 
and 7th colamns of the 4th Schedule hereto 
annexed." 

A,i^:*;^r, 2. To Section 4, the 

Auattion to oec- ^^ - i i H • 

^•qj^ ^ tallowing clanse shall be 

added (namely) : — 

'* In every part of this Code, except where 
a contrary intention appears from the context, 
words which refer to acta done extend also to 
illegal omissions.*' 

3. To Sections 18 and 



Amendment of 



Sections 18 an^ 36. ^^'uu^'IfA'^'"'^ 

^ shall be added (namely) : — 

or if he think further inquiry or additional 
evidence upon any point bearing upon the guilt 
or innocence of the accused person to be neces- 
sary, he may direct such inquiry or evidence to 
bo made or taken." 

4. In Section 39, after the word " limits," 
the following words shall 
Amendment of bo inserted (namely): "and 
Section 39. niay, with the previoas 

sanction of the Governor- 
General in Council, declare any local area to Jbe 
a District." , 



Addition to Sec- 
tion 42. 



5. To Section 42, the 
following clause shall be 
added (namely) : — 



" With the previous sanction of the Gtevar- 
uor-General in Council, the local Gowaraont 
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may delegate, vrith sacb limitations as it may 
think proper, to any officer under its control, 
the power conferred by the 1st CJause of this 
section." 

G. In Section 44, and 
Amendment of the Isfc paragraph of Sec- 
Sections 44 and 47. tion 47, the word ** crimi- 
ual*' shall be omitted. 

AAA\r^^ *^ 7. To Section 46, the 

Addition to Sec- r,. . n x ^ u n 
tion 46 following illustration shall 

be added (namely) : — 
" Illustration, — A Magistrate of the 3rd Class 
having jnrisdictiou finds an accused person 
guilty but considers that he ought to receive 
a more severe pnuishment than imprisonment 
for a term of one month, or a fine of 50 Rupees. 
On recording the finding, submitting the pro- 
ceedings and forwarding the accused to the 
Magistrate of tlie District, such Magistrate may 
pass a sentence on the accused including soli- 
tary confinement and whipping." 

8. In Section 59, after the word " Court," 
the words " inferior to 
a Court of Session " shall 
be inserted. 



Amendment of 
Section 59. 



9. To the 2nd para- 
Addition to Sec- graph of Section 63, the 
tion 63. following words shall be 

added (namely) : — 

** Provided that such direction be not repug- 
nant to any direction previously i&sned under 
the 24th and 25th of Vic, Cap. lOi, Section 
15, or under Section 64 of this Code.** 



10. In Section 64, the 
proviso shall be repealed. 



ono 
another. 



Proviso of Sec- 
tion 64 repealed. 

Power totWer j, g 

cnmmal cases from r n • x- i il 

High Court to ^^•^''^^Ta^ ^"^^TX ' 
^^jp be mserted (namely) : — 

" 64A. Whenever it appears to the Gover- 
nor-General in Council that it will promote the 
ends of justice or tend to the g^ei*al conveni- 
ence of parties or witnesses, he may, by notifi- 
cation in the Gazette of India, direct the trans- 
fer of any particular criminal case or appeal 
from one High Court to another High Court, 
or from any criminal Court subordinate to one 
High Court to any other criminal Court of 
equal or superior jurisdiction subordinate to 
another High Court. 

And the Court to which sacb case or 
appeal is transferred shall deal with the same 
as if it had been originally instituted ^iu or 
presented to such Court." 

12. For the 2nd para- 
Amendment of graph of Section 75, the 
Section 75. following shall be substi- 

tuted (namely) : — 
" When the offence, or one of the offences, 
complained of is punishable with death or 



transportation for life, the commitment shall be 
to the High Court. ' 

"And where any person so committed is 
charged with several offences, of whioh one is 
punishable with death or transportation and 
the otiier with a less punishment, and the High 
Court considers that he should not be tried for 
tl»e offence punishable with death or transpor- 
t4ition, the High Court may nevertheless try 
him for the other offence.'* 

13. In Section 186, for the words " charged 
before any criminal Court 
Amendment of with an offence,** the fol- 
Section 186. lowing wordH sliall be sub- 

stituted (namely): — 

- " accused in any criminal Court of an 
offence.*' 

14. In Section 195, Ex- 
Amendment of planation III, for the word 
Section 195, Ex- * cannot,* the words shall 
planation III. not ordinarily" shall bo 

substituted. 

15. To Section 202, Clause 1, the follow- 
ing worlds shall bo added 
Addition to Sec- (namely) : unless the 
tion 202. Magibtrate is satisfied that 

such Government Pleader 
or other person is already aware of the commit- 
ment and the form of the charge.*' 



Addition to Sec- 
tion 216. 



16. To Section 2 1 6, the 
following explanation shall 
be added (namely) : — 

" Explanation III.— The charge shall be pre- 
pared as soon as the Magistrate is of opinion 
that a prima facie case has been establLshed 
against the accused person, although the whole 
of the evidence for the prosecution may not 
have been completed.*' 

Amendment of In Section 222 for 

Section 222, para- f'^'^Sr^P^ (}0), tbe fol- 
- ^ Jowmg shall be substituted 



graph (10). 



(namely) 



" (10). Insult with intent to provoke a 
breach of the peace under Section 504, and 
criminal intimidation under Section 506, of the 
Indian Penal Code." 

18. In Section 231, for 
Amendment of " Section 472,** the follow- 
Section 231. ing words shall be substi" 

tated (namely) : — 

"Section 33, Section 435, Section 472 or 
Section 474." 

19. To Section 247, the following words 
shall be prefixed (namely) : 

Amendment of "The person conducting 
Section 247. the prosecution shall then 

open bia casoi and*' 
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20. For the let para- 
Amendraeut of prrnph of Section 249, tke 
Secfcion 249.. folio wii)(^ &baU be substi- 

tuted (namclj) : — 

*• When a witness is produced before the 
Court of Session or before the High Court in 
the exercise of its original or appellate criminal 
jurisdiction, the evidence given by him before 
the committing Magistrate may, in the discre- 
tion of the presiding Judge, bo treated as evi- 
dence iu the case, if it was duly taken in the 
presence of ihe aocnsed person.*' 

21. In the 4th paragraph of Section 263, 
after the word ** verdict" 
Amendment of the words " of the jurors 
Section 263. or*' shall be inserted ; and 

for the 5th and 6t)i para- 
graphs of the same section the following shall 
be substituted (namely) : — 

" If the Court disagrees with .the verdict of 
the jurors, or of a majority of the jurors, on all 
or any of the charges cm which the prisoner has 
been tried, and considers it necessary for the 
ends of justice to do so, it may submit the case 
to the High Court. If the Court does so, it 
shall not record judgment of acquittal or of con- 
viction on any of the charges on which the pri- 
soner has been tried ; but it may either remand 
him to custody or admit him to bail. 

The High Court shall deal with the case so 
submitted as it would deal with an appeal, but 
it may acquit or convict the accused person on 
the facts as well as law, without reference to 
the particular charges as to which the Court of 
Session may have disagreed with the verdict ; 
and if it convict him, shall pass such sentence 
as might have been passed by the Court of 
Session." 



Amendment 
Section 271. 



22. For Section 271, 
the following sections shall 
besubstituted (namely) : — 

Appeal from sen. ."^J^- Any person con- 

tencrof SesflioDs dieted on a tr.al held by 

^ a Sessions Judge may ap- 

^ ' peal to the High Court. 

An appeal may lie on a matter of fact as 
well as a matter of law, except where the con- 
viction was in a trial by jury, in which case the 
appeal shall be admissible on a matter of law 
only." 

271A. When any such person is sentenc- 
ed to death, the Sessions 
Procedure i h Court shall give him a 
case of sentence of copy of the sentence and 
death. inform him that if he 

wishes to appeal, his ap- 
peal must be made within seven days ; and the 
Court shall delay the transmission of the refer- 
ence hereinafter required for a reasonable time 



not exceeding sisven days to allow of the ^pead 
and reference being made at the same tLzae. 

** When it appears that the execution of the 
sentence should not be delayed, the Sessions 
Court may forward the reference at once, re- 
cording its reasons for so doing.'* 

" 271 B. Where the Judges composing the 
Courts of appeal, refer- 

Procedure where ence or revision are equal- 
Judges of Court ly divided, the case, with 
of appeal, &o,, are their opinions thereon, 
equally divided. shall be laid before another 
Judge, and such Jad>^e, 
after such examination and hearing as be thinks 
fit, shall deliver his opinion, and the- judgment 
or order shall follow such opinion." 

23. In the 2nd paragraph of Section 272, 

for the words "and the 
Amendment of rules of limitation shall 
Section 272. not apply to appeals pre- 

sented under this section," 
the following clause shall be substituted (name- 
ly) : No appeal shall be presented under this 
section after six months from the date of the 
judgment complained of." 

24. In the 2nd Clause of Section 274, the 

last twenty words shall be 
Amendment of omitted, and to the section 
Section 274. the following explanation 

shall be added (immely) ; — 

Explanation. — A sentence by which innpri- 
sonment is awarded in default of payment of 
fine, is not a sentence by which two or more 
punishments are combined, within the meaning 
of the 2nd Clause of this section." , 

Amendment of ..^^ ./^.^ ^^^^l 2^^' 
Section 276. foHowmg shall be sub- 

stitnted (namely) : — 

" 276. If any person affected by a sentence 
or other order passed by 

Copies of pro- a criminal Court desires 
ceedings. ^ to have a copy of the 
Judge's charge to the jury 
or of any other proceeding not being the judg- 
ment or order provided for by Section 464, he 
shall, on applying for such copy, be fnrm'shed 
therewith provided that he pay, for the same, 
unless the Court, for some special reason, sees 
fit to furnish it free of oost." 



Amendment 
Section 278. 



of 



26. To Section 278, 
the following clause shall 
be added (namely) : — 

In rejecting an appeal under this section, 
the Appellate Court shall not enhance the sen- 
tence." 



Amendment 
Section 279. 



of 



27. To Section 279, 
the following words shall 
be added (namely) : — 



" and- in cases under Section 272 where ike 
Appellate Court decides to hear the ftf^Mlr 
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it shall alflo cause notice to be given to the 
respondent " 

28. To the Ist Clanse 
Amendment of of Section 280, the follow- 
Section 280. itig words shall be added 

(namely) : — 

" or order the appellant to be retried." 

29. In the 2nd paragraph of Section 296, 

the words ** Provided 
Amendment of that" shall be omitted and 
Section 296. the following words shall 

be added (namely) : ** npon 
the matter of snch complaint or of which 
the accnsed person has been, in the opinion 
of the Conrt or Magistrate, improperly dis- 
charged. 

** Provided that, if in the opinion of sncli 
Conrt or Magistrate, the evidence shows that 
some other offence has been committed by the 
accused person, such Court or Magistrate may 
direct the subordinate Court to inquire into 
such offence." 

30. In the 3rd paragraph of Section 297, 

for the word ** inconveni- 
Amendment of ently" the word "incor- 
Section 297. rectly" shall be substi- 

tuted. 

Amendment of »uH„^".' ^f,7L^^h' 
Section 298. ^''^'^g ^ B-h. 

stituted (namely) : — 

•* 298. The High Court or the Conrt of Ses- 
sion may direct the Magistrate of the District, 
by himself or by any of the Magistrates sub- 
ordinate to him, 

" or the Magistmt^ of the District may direct 
any subordinate Magistrate, 

" to make further inquiiy into any complaint 
which has been dismissed under Section 147." 

32. For the 4th para- 
Amendment of graph of Section 302, the 
Section 302. following section shall be 

substituted (namely) : — 

** 302A. In cases tried by any Court infe- 
rior to a Court of Session, where the accused 
person is sentenced to imprisonment, the Court 
shall forthwith forward him with a similar war- 
rant for the execution of the sentence to the 
officer in charge of the jail of the District in 
"which the trial was held : 

But where the accused person is sentenced 
to whipping, the sentence may be executed at 
such place and time as the Court may direct." 

33. In the 3rd paragraph of Section 311, 
Amendment of after the wonl " Magis- 
trate, the words "or a 



Sections 311 and 
312. 



Superintendent of a Jail" 
shall be inserted. 



And in the 1st and 2rid paragraphs of Sec- 
tJion ol2, after the word " Magistrate," the 
words ** or Superintendent" shall be inserted. 

34. To the Ist Clause of Section 322, the 
folio win<2f words shall be 
Amendment of added (namely) : "or grant 
Section 322. a reprieve or respite in 

respect of snch sentence," 
and the following clauses shall be added to the 
same section (namely) : — 

" This section applies to all punishment^s 
inflicted by the High Conrt. Provided that 
.nothing herein contained shall be deemed to 
interfere with the right of Her Majesty to 
grant pardons, reprieves, respites, or remissions 
of punishment : 

" When any fine or forfeiture is imposed 
on any person for any offence, the Governor- 
General in Council or the local Government 
may (subject to the provisions of Section 303) 
direct that a share or proportion of such fine 
be paid over to the prosecutor towards defray, 
ing his expenses, as the Govern or- General in 
Council or the local Government thinks fit." 

35. After the 2nd para- 
Amendment of graph of Section 330, the 
Section 330. following shall be inserted 

(namely) : — 

" If the witness is within the local limits of 
the ordinary original criminal jurisdiction of 
any of the High Courts of Judicature at Fort 
William, Madras, and Bombay, the Coui't dis- 
pensing with his personal attendance may 
direct a commission to any Police Magistrate 
within such limits, and such Police Magistrate 
shall have the like power to compel the attend- 
ance and examination of witnesses as he pos- 
sesses for that purpose in cases pending before 
him." 

And in the 3rd paragraph of the same Sec- 
tion, for the words "to which," the words 
" upon which" shall be substituted, and for 
the words " cause a return to be made," the 
words "shall examine the witness" shall be 
substituted, and after the word " Magistrate," 
the words ** or Police Magistrate" shall be 
inserted. 

And after the 4th paragraph of the same 
section, the following paragraph shall be insert- 
ed (namely) : — 

" After any commission issued under this 
section has been duly executed, it shall be 
returned, together with the deposition of the 
witness examined thereunder, to the Conrt out 
of which it issued ; and the commission, the 
return thereto, and the deposition of such 
witness may be used as evidence in the case 
and shall form part of the record." 
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Amendment 
Section 425. 



of 



36. In Section 379, the following words 

sliall be omitted (namely) : 
Amendment of ** by or under the direction 
Section 379. of an officer in charge of 

a Police-station, or by a 
Police officer making an investigation.'' 

37. In the 2nd paragraph of Section 398, 

for the words ** accused 
Amendment of person," the words *' party 
Section 398, or witness *' shall bo sub- 

stituted. 

38. In 'Section 418, 
Amendment of bcfoi*e the word *' trial," 

Section 418. the words " inquiry or*' 

shidl bo inserted ; 

and to ite same section the following explana- 
tion shall be added (namely) : — 

'* Explanation. — In this section the term 
* property ' includes not only such property as 
lias been originally in the possession or under 
the control of any party, but also any property 
into or for which the same may have been 
converted or exchanged, and anything acquired 
by such conversion or exchange, whether im- 
mediately or otherwise." 

39. To Section 425, 
the following clause shall 
be added (namely) : — 

" The trial of the fact of the unsoundness 
of mind of the accused person sh»dl be deemed 
to be part of his trial before the Court." 

40. For the 1 st sentence 
Amendment of of the illnstmtion to Sec. 

Section 451. 451, the following shall be 

substituted (namely) : — 
" A is convicifed of an offence nnder Section 
196 of the Indian Penal Code upon a charge 
which omits to state that he knew the evidence 
which he corruptly used or attempted to use as 
true or genuine, was false or fabricated." 

41. For the 2nd para- 
Amendment of graph of^ Section 464, the 

Section 464. following shall be substi- 

tnted (namely) : — 

** The judgment or order shall be explained to 
the accused person or person affected by it, and 
on his application a copy thereof shall be given 
to him withont delay free of cost and in his own 
language, if practicable, if not, in the language 
of the Court." 

And to the 7th paragraph of the same section, 
the following words shall be added (namely) : — 

" Where such error or defect is in a matter 
not affecting the merits of the case." 



Addition to Sec- 
lion 466. 



42. To Section 466, the 
following clause shall be 
added (namely) : — 



" In this section tho expressions " Judge" 
and "public servant" shall be taken to b^e 



the meaning assigned to them respectively by 
the Indian Penal Code." 

43. Chapter XXXVI (0/ the Dispersion oj 

unlawful Assemblies) shall 
Chapter XXXVI be deemed to apply to tlie 
applied to Presi- towns of Calcutta, Mad ins, 
deucy Towns. and Bombay^ and the word 

" Magistrat-e " wherever it 
occurs in the said chapter, shall be deemed to 
include a Magistrate of Police. 

44. To Section 503, the following words 

shall be added (namely): 
Amendment of " And in case such penalty 
Section 503. cannot be so recovered, 

the surety shall be liable, 
by order of snch Magistrate, to imprisonment 
in the civil jail for a period not exceeding 
six months." 

45. In Section 527, for the words "four 

hundred and twenty-on?/' 
Correction of Sec- the words "five huodred 
tion 527. and twenty-one" shall be 

substituted." 

46. In the 3rd Column of the IVth Sche- 

dule to the Code of Cri- 
Amendment of minal Procedure, opposite 
Schedule IV, Co- No. 323, for the words 
Inmn 3, Nos. 323 " Shall not arrest withont 
and 428. warrant," the words "May 

arrest without warrant^' 
shall bo substituted ; and opposite No. 428, for 
the word " Ditto," the words " May arrca 
without warrant" shall be substituted. 

47. InthisAcf, "Sec- 
Interpretation of tion" means section of the 
"Section." Code of Criminal Proce- 

, dure. 

And all references to the Code of Criminal 
Procedure made in Acts 
References to .heretofore passed or here- 
Code of Criminal after to be passed shall be 
Procedure. read as if made to such 

Code as amended by this 
Act. 

(Signed) WHITLEY STOKES, 

Secretary to the Govt, of India. 

Re-published by order of the Right Honour- 
able the Governor in Council. 

(Signed) D, F. CARMICHAEL, 

Acting Chief Secrekr^' 
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MANUAL OF THE NELLORE 
DISTRICT— III. 



Chapter XVIII — Revenue History. — This 
chapter embraces the period from British 
assumption of the administration of the 
District to Mr. Blton^s Collectorate, 1801 
to 1858. It was contributed by M. C. S. 
and continued by Mr. G. T. Macken* 
zie, C. 8. The first Collector of Nellore 
was Mr. Travers, who took immediate 
measures for securing the country and its 
revenues for the East India Company, 
The story of his collectorship is one con- 
tinued narrative of worries and troubles. 
The initiation of a new order of things is 
always a disagreeable work, and those em- 
ployed in it seldom receive either thanks 
or praise. The first settlement of Land 
Revenue was made in 1801, not as a per* 
manent settlement but as a tentative 
measure, by which the capacity of the dis- 
trict might be ascertained. The first step 
towards an assessment was naturally a 
survey ; this adcovdingly was made, though 
it was not, nor was it intended to be, ac- 
curate. Considering all his disadvantages, 
Mr. Travers really did good service to the 
Government ; he was the pioneer on whom 
fell the heat and burden of the day. His 
difficulties were numerous i among them 
was the persistent opposition of the wealthy 



principal ryots of the villages, who did all 
in their power to counteract his influencd 
over the poorer cultivators. In October 
1804 another trouble crossed the Collector's 
path: there was a terrible flood in thd 
Pennair ; the causeway leading to the town 
of Nellore from the south was completely 
swept away ; the waters flowed deep and 
fast on either side of the town which barely 
escaped destruction. Of dourse tanks word 
ruined, fields were covered with silt, and tho 
ryots abandoned all efforts at Cultivation. 
However, after a^me, some of the lands word 
cultivated, and with this poor Mr. Travers* 
hopes revived. We cannot do better than 
extract part of a short summary of Mr. Tra- 
vers^ administration. It is impossible to 
deny that his efforts Were crowned with con- 
siderable success, and that Mr. Fraser, a 
later Collector, was justified in his statement 
that Mr. Travers displayed an uncommon 
share of industry, zeal, and perseverance. 
Many circumstances, however, told in his 
favour. The drought of 1803 and the flood 
of 1804 notwithstanding, these five years 
were, on the whole, favourable. Although 
the corrupt renters and wealthy Reddis 
withstood him at every point, yet the 
people must have speedily learned that his 
sway was more just and more lenient than 
was that of the Nawab's myrmidons. His 
autbority was believed by the ryots to 
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be well nigh despotic, and that could not 
fail to strengthen his hands. There was 
no Zillah Court to divide his power and 
interpret the Regulations so as to curb the 
revenue oflBcials. He evidently believed the 
resources of his district to be much greater 
than they really were. Copper mines pro- 
mised incalculable wealth. The area under 
cultivation was capable of great expansion. 
Thus he was not restrained by any scruples 
from imposing what, in some cases, was 
really a rack-rent in his efiForts to make a 
favourable report to the Board." In 1808 
some natives from Nellore appeared in 
Madras, pretending that they had been 
deputed by the people of Nellore to bring 
to the notice of Government embezzlements 
by the Collector and his Peishcar to the 
value of 130,950 Pagodas. The Governor 
in Council, having consulted the Board of 
Revenue, despatched the Junior Member, 
Mr. Thackeray, to Nellore, to make an in- 
vestigation. This he appears to have done 
with great promptitude, severity, and exact- 
ness. The result was that some few trifling 
irregularities were discovered, hxib nothing 
at all commensurate with the alleged defal- 
cations, and the pseudo-petitioners were 
forced to admit that their charges against 
the Collector were founded on mere bazaar 
rumours, and that they had themselves 
laamed the sum of Pagodas 1,30,000 merely 
as a guess. The Board censured Mr. Tra- 
vers for the irregularities that had been 
discovered, but were satisfied that nothing 
substantially wrong had taken place under 
his regime. The result was that Mr. Tra- 
vers, though confessedly a hard-working, 
upright, Coltector, was transferred to the 
Judicial Department, and Mr. Thomas Fraser 
was made Collector in his stead. Mr. Fraser 
endeavoured to complete the settlement of 
the district, and leased out the villages, not 
settled by Mr. Travers, on three-year leases. 
He, like his predecessor, ha^ his troubles, 



one of which was that he was constantly 
at variance with the District Judge, who, 
far from supporting the Collector's author- 
ity, seems to have thrown great obstaclea 
in the way of his obtaining ready redress 
against contumacious renters and defaulting 
ryots. Invasions of the Pindarics and, the 
efifects of bad seasons threw the renters 
much behind with their payment : the four 
principal of them then conceived the bril- 
liant idea of going to Madras to charge the 
Collector with mismanagement, and his ser- 
vants with corruption. Mr. Fraser, however, 
seems to have been quite aware of their 
designs, and taking advantage of a claosa 
which gave him power to arrest default- 
ers who were quitting the district without 
giving security, he seized the four would- 
be petitioners and threw them into jail. 
In 1823 Mr. Fraser, whose health had 
long been failing, left the district, and 
was replaced by Mr. Smalley. The next 
year chanced to be a prosperous one ; and 
by the exertions of the Collector and his 
Assistants, Messrs. Kindersley, Stonehoase, 
and Goldiugham, the revenue rose to Uie 
highest figure it has ever attained. The 
Collector thought an entirely new survey 
was necessary, and he caused three villages 
to be surveyed as an experiment; subse- 
quently he wished to extend it at once 
to other parts of the district, but was 
requested by the Board to await the result 
of the consideration of the experiment on 
the first three villages. Consequently the 
assessment of the whole district was in a 
very undefined condition, parts being 
assessed under the puttahs of Mr. Travers, 
others under average rates, and some being 
amani. • In 1829, Mr. C. A. Thompson 
became Collector, and was at once startled 
by finding Rupees 60,000 aHowed in Uie 
accounts as remissions on withered crops, 
whereas the average remission was only 
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4,000 Rupees. In consequence Mr. Thomp- 
son and his Assistant proceeded on a tour of 
inspection, and soon found the enormoaa 
remissions to be a fraud planned by the 
Cutoherry servants, the ryots paying readily 
57,000 Rupees ! ! ! Mr. Thompson had 
been Cjllector only two years when, owing 
to his failing health, the district passed into 
the hands of Mr. Whish, for many years 
Collector of Guntur. At this time, owing to 
defective settlement and frequent changes, 
the state of the district was most deplorable. 
The monsoon of 1832 failed, and, fearing a 
famine, the people broke into the grain 
stores; and theCoUector, instead of strength- 
ening the Police force, spent Rupees 1,400 
in ceremonies to induce the gods to send 
freshes of water down the Pennair ! In 
1835 Mr. Whish was succeeded by Mr., 
afterwards Sir, T. V. Stonehouse, who had 
served his apprenticeship as Assistant, 
Head Assistant, and Sub-Collector of the 
district. The Board hoped that Mr. Stone- 
house, with his great experience, would have 
been able at once to prescribe a panacea for 
the woes of Nellore ; but in consequence 
perhaps of the troubled state of the district, 
it took the Collector seven years to prepare 
his propositions for the Board : at last, in 
1842, the scheme was brought to the light 
of day. From it it appeared that Mr. 
Stonehouse did not at all approve of an 
individual ryotwari system, and considered 
all the surveys taken of the district up to 
that time to be very defective and unreliable. 
He concluded his report in the foUowiug 
words — The suggestion, therefore, that 
I would venture to make, in the event 
of its being determined to have a field 
assessment in this district, is to flK a 
grain, instead of a money, assessment 
on each field, commutablo into money at 
the current prices of each year — a system 
which would tend to improve the coadition 



of the ryots and be better snited to their 
own wishes and feelings, and which would 
secure to Government a surplus revenue 
when prices are high, which they now 
for the most part lose^ while the loss, 
when prices are low, would only then fall 
on Government, as it now does, not nomi- 
nally, but virtually by the non-realization 
of that portion, of the revenne which tiie 
ryots, from the cheap price of grain, are 
unable to pay, except by the sale of a part 
of their property.^' Many years passed 
away before any action wiJs taken on this 
report. Mr. Bishop succeeded Mr. Stone- 
house as Collector, and, after him, in some- 
what rapid succession, Messrs. G, A. Smith, 
Purvis, White, and Elton, held the collector- 
ship. During Mr. Elton^s tenure of office 
the rates for dry cultivation were made uni- 
form at Rupees 25, and the rates for wet 
cultivation were also greatly modified. 

Chapter XIX — Revenue History, — This 
chapter embraces a period from the Col- 
lectorate of Mr. Dykes to the present time, 
1859 to 1871. This chapter was contri- 
buted by Ro^ukhirdi Venkata Kristna Rao 
Puntulu Guru, Head Sheristadar. During 
this period many changes have taken place ; 
ninety-seven villages of the Dupad Taluk, 
Kurnool District, were transferred to Nel- 
lore, as they were intermingled with the 
villages of the Rajah of Venkatagii'i which 
had always belonged to Nellore ; ftgaio, iu 
1863, the Sriharikota Division was trans- 
fei'red to Nellore from the Ponneri Taluk 
of the Madras District ; the puUeri, or tax 
on pasture land, was abolished ; and tlio 
question of jungle conservancy also camo 
under consideration. Mr. Boswell suggest- 
ed that the Nellore jungles should be placed 
under the Forest Conservancy Departnfent ; 
but as the Board did not approve of this 
measure, Mr. Boswell drew up rules and 
organized an establishment for the pnrposo 
in the district. Tho survey of the district 
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80 often attempted^ so often ending in dis- 
appointment^ was at last completed in 1870 
by Mr. Charles Randall, whose survey was 
found to be satisfactory, and on which the 
present assessment of the village is based. 
The chapter concludes with a tabular form 
ehowiog the area cultivated in each taluk, 
and the average yield and prices in 1801 
as compared with 1865. , 



HIGH COURT— MADRAS. 

\^Aj>pellate 8ide,1 
Morgan, 0. J., and Kinderslet, J. 
Bight to running water. 

tJvery riparian owner has the Hght to the latvful 
use of water vwnning through his own land, 
Subramania Pundara Sanady v, Aiyasawmy 

Vajapayer and others. 
The plaintl£f, as the owner of the villages of 
Teruvaduthorai and Teruvaduthorai Devasta- 
num, brought this suit to set aside an order 
passed by the Head Assistant Magislrate of 
Tanjore on the 11th July 1866, prohibiting 
plaintiff from irrigating his nunjah lands from 
an irrigation stream called Teruvalengadu Vai- 
kal, to estaj^llsh his right to do so, and to 
recover Rupees 3,061-5-8 damages incun*ed by 
his beings at the instance of the defendants, 
deprived of the use of the water. The suit 
was brought in the Court of G. Mntusawmy 
Chettiar, Sub-Judge of Tranquebar. It was 
alleged by the plaintiff that the abovesaid 
villages belonging to him and the villages of 
Teruvalengadu, Teruvalengadu Devastannm, 
Ternvalengadi; Erayaly, and Madavarayapn- 
ram, were irrigated by a common stream 
known as the Elanatady Yaikal, issuing from 
the TiYGF Cauvery, which, after passing through 
the plaintiff's village ot Teruvaduthorai, divid- 
ed itself into two branches in Teruvaduthorai 
Devastannm, also the plaintiff's village; that 
one of these branches called the Teruvalengadu 
Yaikal then pursued its course through the 
plqiintiff 's Tillage and passed on to the defend- 



ant's village of Teruvalengadu ; that the plain- 
tiff had used the water of the stream as it 
passed through his village for his punjah and 
other lands which he had converted into nira- 
jah; but that in 1866, the defendants com- 
plained to the Magistrate that plaintiff bad, 
contrary to nsage, diverted the water to which 
they asserted an exclusive right; and that 
the Magistrate upon tliis complaint passed an 
order under Chapter XXII of the Criminal Pro- 
cedure Code, which not only prohibited the exer- 
cise of his right to in*igation, but had entailed 
loss on him by the destruction of his seedlings. 
The defendants denied the plaintiff's right to 
irrigation from the water in question, and set 
up an exclusive right in themselves. The Sub- 
Judge not being satisfied with the report of 
the Commissioner deputed to make a loeal 
inquiry, proceeded himself, at the requ^t of 
both plaintiff and defendants, to inspect the 
stream and the lands in dispute, and arrived afc 
certain conclusions upon which he disposed of 
the suit. He found that the stream in question 
was a branch stream issuing from the rirer 
Cauvery, that it passed through the plaintiff's 
village, and then entered that of the defend- 
ants ; that there was nothing in evidence to 
show who brought the streams into existence^ 
but that it was admitted to be part of a system 
of irrigation which had been in existence in 
connection with the Cauvery for more than 
forty years. He found also that it was admit- 
ted that the land through which it ran, before 
it entered the limits of defendants' village of 
Teruvalengadu, was the property of the plain- 
tiff; and upon several indications which he 
had observed at his inspection, he came to the 
conclusion, that it was clear that defendants 
had all along conveyed water through the 
disputed channel which lay in plaintiff's land, 
subject to the right which plaintiff had of 
irrigating his lands abutting the same;'' that 
nnder these circumstances, the defendants had 
no right to deny to the plaintiff the use of the 
water which ran through his own laud; bnt 
that the plaiiftiff had no right to raise the 
level of the Water for his own irrigation by any 
artificial dam or other obstruction. The Snb- 
Judge thereupon declared the plaintiff's right 
to irrigate his lands from the stream in qoes- 
tion ; but he disallowed the damages claim^ by 
him, and prohibited the erectfon of any dflm. On 
appeal to the District Court of South Tapjore, 
the District Judge modified this decree; and 
upon the evidence forthcoming as to user, dis- 
allowed the plaintiff's right in respect to two 
parcels of land, but allowed the right claimed 
i?i respect to two other parcels. 

The plaintiff thereupon specially appealed to 
the High Court on ^e ground that., by modi- 
fying the decree of the original Court, tb^ 
district Judge disallowed to the plaintiff Ofi 
natural use of water in the stream in. 
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tion to which, as riparian owner of lands on 
either side, he was fully entitled. 

Scharlieb, for appellant, contended that on 
the principles laid down in the Engh'sh cases, 
especially in Miner v. Qilmore, XII, Moore's P. 
C. ; and Lord Norhury y. Kitchin, IX, Jur., N. S., 
followed by this Court in The Maharajah of 
Viziaiiagram v. The Proprietor of Ohitogada, IX, 
Madras Jwnst, 209, the plaintiff was entitled to 
the lawful use of wat^r running through his 
own land, no matter whether he had exercise^ 
that right, or not. 

O* Sullivan (with him Eayna Row and Balaji 
Row), for defendants, contended that this was 
not the ground on which the plaintiff had 
brought his suit ; the question had been tried on 
the ground of user, and as the lower appellate 
Court had found that the plaintiff had proved 
BO user, he was not entitled to a decree. 

Their Lordships, after intimating that the 
District Judge was wrong in the view he had 
taken of the case, delivered the following 

Judgment: — 19//* June 1874. 

* It is contended that the plaintiff in this case 
has based his right upon long user and that, 
this fact having been found by the Judge 
against him, he cannot be allowed to urge that, 
as a riparian proprietor, he has a right to 
the use of the water of the stream in question. 
But a reference to the terms of the plaint 
and to the. issues suffices to show that the 
claim was not so put forward or understood and 
that this contention cannot be sustained. Both 
parties alleged that they had been accustomed 
to use the watei*, but the defendants songht 
to show an exclusive light in themselves arising 
from a long and exclusive use. This the 
Subordinate Judge found they had failed to 
prove. They appealed to the District Judge, 
' who for the most part considers in his judgment 
only whether the plaintiff had succeeded in 
establishing on his part a long* and uuiuter- 
rnpted use of the water. It was found that 
(with some special exceptions) he had not, and 
the judgment of the Subordinate Judge was, 
therefore, modified. The plaintiff's evidence of 
user was material with reference to the defend- 
ants' alleged exclusive right which it tended 
to disprove. But the plaintiff's case stood, 
as wo have observed, upon a broader basis. As 
a riparian proprietor he had a right to such 
lawful use of the stream as he claimed, and was 
entitled to such a decree as the Court of first 
instance had given in his favour. The order 
of the Judge proceeding merely upon the 
ground of ;tbe plaintiff's failure to establish 
a right founded on long user must be rescmded, 
and the decree of the Subordinate Judge re- 
stored. The appellant will have hia costs in 
both appellato OoartSi 



OFFICIAL PAPERS. 



Rice-destroying Insects. 
Proceedings of the Madras Government, Bevenue 
Department, 2ith Apnl 1874. 

Read the following letter from Surgeon-Major 
G. BIDIE, M.B., Superintendent Govern- 
ment Central Museum, to C. G. MASTISB, 
Esq., Acting Secretary to Government, Re- 
venue Department, dated Madras, 11th April 
1874, No. 46:— ^ 

With reference to paragraph 2 of Govern- 
ment Order, No. 358, of 17th March, I have the 
honour to report that I have carefully examined 
the samples of injured rice and the insects sent 
to me by the Collector of South Arcot. 

2. The rice is completely destroyed, nothing 
being left but the husk, and I have not 
succeeded in finding in either of these two 
samples sent to me a single sound grain. On 
close -examination, each grain is found per- 
forated with a small hole, being the opening by 
which the insect finally escaped. 

3. In the first batch of insects received 
there were two kinds — one a true weevil 
(Calandra) and the other a species of Tomictis 
which belongs to a nearly allied family. The 
weevils are all extremely destructive to agricul- 
tural produce, and prodigiously prolific. One, 
the Corn-weevil, is very common in English 
granaries, and often proves yery destructive. 
Vai-ious methods have been adopted for its 
destruction, such as heating the wheat up to 
130° or 140*=^ Fahrenheit,— a temperature fatal 
to the insect ; but the most effectual preserva- 
tives are frequent shifting and turning of the 
grain and free ventilation. 

4. The second batch of insects received 
consisted entirely of Tomicus, — a fact that 
rather surprised me, as most of the family to 
which it belongs live in the bark and wood of 
trees, proving at times most destructive to 
growing timber. This insect is also very 
{prolific. Latreille says that one female will 
deposit from sixty to eighty eggs. 

5. In both cases, the female lays a singlo 
egg in each grain, and the larva when hatched 
works into the interior, and eats up every 
particle of the farinaceous contents. The per- 
fect insects of both species are extremely small, 
being about the size of a pin-head. 

6. The only preventive and remedial mea- 
sures that I can suggest are, that if the store- 
houses are old, they should either bo abandoned 
or cleared out. If the latter alternative be 
adopted, they should be left empty for some 
months, thoroughly cleaned, and Iceped or 
white-washed. Jn case of a batch of grain 
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being infested by tlie insects, I would recom- 
mend its exposui'e for some dajs to the sun 
and frequent turning while thus exposed. 

7. I also found in one sample of the grain 
six or eight specimens of a small moth, Tinea, 
The presence of all these insects is indicative of 
old, dirty, and badly- ventilate godowns. 

Order thereon, 24th April 1874, N07 497. 

This report will be communicated, through 
the Board of Revenue, to the Cullector of 
South Arcofc. Mr. Gaistin will recommend to 
the notice of merchants the simple remedial 
measures suggested in paragraph 6. 

(Ti-ue Extract.) 

(Signed) 0. G. MASTER, 

Acting Secy, to QovenmenL 



TnERAPEUTlC ACTION OP CaLCIC QgINOVINATHS 
IN TREATMENT OP FkVER AND DYSENTERY- 

Froceedings of the Madras Qoverument^ Revenue 
Department, 24:th April 1874. 

Read the following despatch from the Right 
Honourable the Secretary of State for In- 
dia : — 

India Opfice, London, 
im March 1874. 

Mr Lord, — I have received and considered 
in Council your Excellency's despatches, dated 
December 16th (No. 40) 1873, and January 
13th (No. 1) 1874, the former reporting the 
results of experiments on the therapeutic action 
of Calcic quinoviuate in the treatment of fever 
and dysentery, and the latter forwarding 
Mr. Bioughtou's account of his investigations 
of the tubors of Acouitum heterophyllom. 

2. The use of quinoviuate was recommend- 
ed on account of its cheapness, and the facility 
with which abundant supplies can be procured. 
Its inferiority to quinine in cases of fever, and 
to ipecacuanha in dysentery, was understood ; 
but it was believed, with reference to the 
greater cost of tlie more potent medicine.% 
that quinoviuate might prove a valuable auxili- 
ary in the treatment of diseases which annually 
oommit such ravages in British India. I 
observe that Dr. Andrews of Mercara is of 
opinion that quinoviuate will become a valu- 
able nid in the treatment of dysentery, and 
Dr. Houston of Mysore also thinks that it 
ivould prove serviceable. 

3. I am certainly of opinion, looking to the 
bigh price of the more potent remedies, that 
the importance of making the natives of India 
acquamted with a more economical though less 



efficacious remedy ought not to be Wt sight of. 
At a time when epidemics are r«vaging a difr 
trict, the siiffei-era are occasionally so nuiner- 
ous that the more expensive niedicines can 
only be administered to a small portion of 
them. In April 1871, for instance, 114,012 
peraons sought relief at the dispensaries in tlie 
Burdwan District, and many undoubtedly snc- 
cnmbed owing to the impossibility of supply- 
ing them with expensive reniedies. 

4. On these grounds, I have to request that 
you will cause further and oarefol experiments 
to be instituted as to the value of the drag in 
the treatment of dysentery. 

5. I have perused Mr. Broughfcon's report 
on the results of his investigation of the tabere 
of Aconitum heterophyllum, the Hindustani 
Atis, and perceive that he has succeeded in 
extracting a new alkaloid previously unknown, 
to which he has given the name of Atisine; 
the separation of which is neither difficult nor 
laborious. This substance may prove of fatnre 
use in medicine, and, as it is quite new to 
chemists, I desire that specimens of the drug 
as sold iu the bazaars, aivi of the Atisine 
hydrochlorate, may be forwarded to this office. 

I have, &C.J 

SALISBURY. 

His Excellency the Right Honoumble 

The Governor in Council, Fort Si George. 

Order thereon, 24th April 1874, No. 504 

Board of Reve- Communicated to tlie 

nue. Departments and Officew 

Surgeon-Gene- noted in the margin, 
ral, Indian Medical 2. The Sui geon- Gene- 
Department, ral, Indian Medical Depart- 

Surgeon-Gene- ment, will arrange fortbe 

ral, British Medical institution of further ami 

Department. careful experiments an to 

Sanitary Cam- the value of Ciilcic qnino 

missioner. vinate in the treatment of 

Commissioner of dysefitery, as desired l>/ 

Nilgiris. the Secretary of Siate in 

Government ^paragraph i of hia de- 

Quinolqgist. spatcb. 

3. The Qovernmont Quinologist, who is at 
present on leave, will, on his return, be request- 
ed to comply with the Surgeon-Generars futore 
requisition for this drug,' and will also be 
directed t<) forward to Government specimens 
of the Atisine hydrochlorate, and of the tobew 
from which it is prepared, for transmissiou to 
the Secretary of State. 

(True ExiracL) 

(Signed) C. G. MASTEB, 

Acting Hecy, to ^Govcnvs^ 
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Relief Measures jn South Argot. 

Troceedings of the Madras Govenwient, Revenue 
Department, 6th May 1874-. 

Rend tlie following letfer from G. BANBURY, 
Esq , Second Member of tlie Board of Re- 

• venue, to C. G. MASTER, Esq., Acting 
Secretary to Government, Revenue Depart- 
ment, dated Madras, 30th March 1874: — 

In comph'ance with the orders of Govern- 
ment, dated St-d March 1874, 1 have the hononr 
to submit the report called for as to the state 
of the South Arcot District, and the measures 
of relief which it may be necessaiy to aflfbrd 
owing to tlie partial failure of crops and appre- 
hensions of Fcarcity. 

2. Having visited the falnks of Cnddalore, 
Virdachollam, Tricallore, Tnnomalay, Tindi- 
vanam, and Villapuram, and conferred with 
the local officers and others conversant with 
the subject, I may at once s«y that, as far as 
I have been able to ascertaih, there is at present 
no caupe for alarm and no fear of anything 
like famine. Prices are high, and the poorer 
classes, amongst whom may be comprised 
peons, policemen, and other lowlj»paid ser- 
vants, will doubtless feel the effects of this, as 
they always ,havo, and alvrays must, when 
** hard times" like these temporarily occur. 
There is not likely to be atiy actual want of 
food-drains ; the supply on hand is paid to be 
sufficient for the next three months nt the very 
least } and as the Collectors of the neighbour- 
ing districts Sfvy nothing about scarcity, we may 
reasonably believe that where the money is there 
the food wiil come. In fact, 1 have seen grain 
being moved about the country just according 
to the ordifiary rules of supply and demand; 
so that with the good roads which South Arcot 
possesses, there appears to me to be no reason 
for storing or purchasing on the part of Go- 
vernment. Works of the ordinary kind under 
Agricultural and Local Fund should certainly 
be pushed on, so as to put money into the 
hands of the poorer classes for the purchase of 
food, and to furnish to the district authorities 
a test whereby the state of each taluk and the 
necessity of hereafter opening relief-houses 
may be safely ascertained. I cannot, however, 
help thinking that, should we be favoured with 
two or three good downpours, there will be 
some difficulty in finding hands to carry on the 
works in progress, as every one will rush off to 
his cultivation, and the district will assume its 
wonted agricultural aspect As an example of 
this, I may state that when at Trinomalay last 
week I found it even then diffioalt to procure 
labourers for the works the Deputy Collector 
■was starting; and also found that only some 
of the relief works of 1868 had been really 
carried out, and that even these had been 
mainly performed by professional contractors, 
with professional wudders, owing no doubt to 



the presence of timely rains soon after the 
works were set on foot. Two of the railway 
engineers, whom I met separately, told roe 
they found difficulty in obtaining coolies ; the 
one in the Cuddalore, aud the other iu the 
Tindivanam Taluk. 

3. I must also mention that during my 
tour I had no peiiriona presented to me regard- 
ing the subject of my mission, and there were 
no noisy demonstrations got up, as from my 
former knowledge of the South Arcot ryots 
I expected there would have been, t^ urge the 
necessity for remissions. The Talliari, as 
usual, came forward, represeiiting that the 
Curnum had juggled him out of his wet land 
gi-anted as maniyam, and had allotted him a 
pi.ece of rocky ground in its stead ; and the 
pharmakartas earnestly requested that the 
income to their pagodas might bo paid in money 
as heretofore, and not by assignments of land- 
revenue. But no one cciraplained of want or 
distress, aud, in fact, at Trinomalay, where I 

had expected to find mat- 
* Rustic Native ters worst of all, the 
way of pronouncing people seemed to regard 
the ^ word ** Mem-" the advent of the " Board 
ber." Number,"* as rather a 

good joke. 

4. The country looks parched and burnt up, 
as it usually does at this time of the year when 
the r;iins have ceased and the crops are, aa a 
rule, off the ground. There is, however, owing 
to the very backward harvest, still a good deal 
of paddy to be cut and of gi-ound-nut to bo 
grubbed up, as in dry seasons the nuts are 
allowed to remain in the ground, long after the 
plants themselves have had their day. The 
ry(»ts are also evidently making the most of 
their well cultivation. There is no sickness to 
speak of amongst the inhabitants, but I was 
Sony to find that cattle-disease of a fatal type 
was prevalent in the Gingee Division. Tl>e 
poorer classes are not eating things unusual 
and unwholesome owing to the present rise in 
prices, as although the articles partaken of may, 
in some instances, such as rats and tamarind 
stones, appear to induce this belief; they are, 
in reality, only the ordinary food of certain 
castes and classes. 

5. Another cause, which is stated to have 
raised prices and lowered the supply, is the 
presence of an insect which newly appeared in 
July last, and played such havoc with the 
stored paddy that people sold off their stocks in 
a hurry, rather than have them diminished by 
this novel species of spoliation. It has not 
been easy to arrive at any conclusion regarding 
the truth of this story. Different people de- 
scribe this insect, which they term the " Annah- 
puchi," in quite different ways ; and, although 
they all agreed about its appearing in July aud 
disappearing in November, I had some brought 
to me in March, whi^h was said to be the real 
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insect, alUiongh it did not answer the descrip- 
tions pveviously given, and resembled, as far as 
I conld sec, the common weevil. I was told at 
Tricallore that it was often found in cnmboo, 
bnt never befow in paddy, which seems strange. 
Altogether I do not much believe in the 
** Annahpnchi*' as a new infliction, although 
perhaps the rumour of there being something 
of the kind may have created a slight panic 
and forced sales to some extent. This, how<. 
ever, can hardly be gathered from the price 
lists as they exhibit no remarkable fall about 
that time. • 

6. Owing to the lengthened drought and 
the prevailing high prices, I have asked Mr. 
Gars tin to notify that melons, cucumbers, and 
pumpkins, may be grown in the tank-beds free 
of any assessment, as I found this small con- 
cessiofi was appreciated by the ryots of Tinne- 
velly in the somewhat similar season of 1865 ; 
and likewise to notify that raggy may be 
grown, with the little, water that now remains, 
-without any charge being levied for second 
crop this fusly, or without its being considered 
as first crop or " Poothoo muthal** for the 
ensuing revenue-year. This exemption may 
tend to increase the cultivation of this useful 
grain which comes to maturity in ninety days 
after transplnntitig. 

7. Although, therefore, the statue of the 
district seems certainly at present to call for no 
extraordinary measures of relief, no indenting 
upon Imperial Futids, and no gratuitous dis- 
tributions of cooked food, yet 1 am sorry to 
say that the early cessjition of the north-east 
monsoon will entail a heavy sacrifice of revenue, 
as it will bo necessary to give remissions 
beyond those which the Collector is allowed to 
grant, although not to such an extent as had 
been at first anticipated. 

8. Up to the end of November, as will be 
hereafter more fully explained, the prospects of 
the season weie fair, although the November 
rain-fall was deficient ; bnt rain failed sadly in 
December, and there has been none since. 
This has greatly lessened the outturn of the 
later dry crops, pai-ticularly of varagu which is 
h^irvested nearly last of all ; and has, in many 
cases, prevented the late-sown wet crops under 
rain-fed tanks, and other somewhat hazardous 
sources from coming to maturity. Wet lands 
under river-channels, large reservoirs, and other 
trustworthy supplies, were, generally speaking, 
all safe, and I do not anticipate any great 
falling off under the bead of " Second Crop." 
But even under these trustworthy sources the 
]ate-80wn paddy has suffered, apd remissions 
nnder the head of " Shavi" must be given in 
certain localities. The cultivation accounts 
given below show a marked decrease below 
those of last year, bo that apart from the 
question of remissions, there woujd have been 
ft large falling off in the revenue when compared 



with that of the year preceding. Had there 
been anything like a timely fall of rain in 
December, the present unsatisfactory state of 
affairs would have been largely averted, and 
downpours in January or even in Pebraary 
would have saved many of the now-perishing 
wet crops : — 
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9. The following abstract from the season 
reports of tho district for the month of 
November, written when there was no dread of 
scarcity, nor apprehended need for large remis- 
sions in the Land-revenue Demand, shows thai 
there was nothing whatever to cause nneasiness 
until after December. In fact, about the rery 
first note of warning that was sonnded VM 
Mr. Sullivan's letter of the 28th Janiian to 
Mr. Qarstiui just as the latter took oh«urge m tin 
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district^ saying that remissioas wonld doubtless 
have ta be given upon dry lands, and that 
houses of relief might eventaally have to be 
opened. 
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As I was unable to discover that anything 
bad been recorded either in the season reports 
or elsewhere regarding the alleged failure of the 
oamboo crop, which should be all harvestod I 



♦Probably a 
fifth of the whole 
area under 
cultivation. 



dry 



before Deoember, and which occupies so large a 
breadth* of this province^ 
it is difficult to understand 
how its extensive destruc- 
tion, as nOw stated, could 
have occurred. There was 
cei'tainly nothing specially 
adverse in the season for this crop; indigo, 
ground-nuts, gingelly-oil seeds, and cotton, 
evidently fared decently, whilst watered raggy 
and the large area under garden- culture yielded 
more or less their wonted outturn. It may be 
said that I am relying too much upon season 
reports which may not have been prepared with 
sufficient care; but my experience of these 
documents certainly is that they paint things 
in far blacker colours than they really ought. 

10. The following shows the rain-fall as 
recorded for each taluk from the commence- 
ment of the present official year ; — 
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It will be seen tliafc the average rain- fall of 
the district at large reaches 33 32 inches, ! 
"which is considerably better than that of ' 
Paslies 1275 and 1277, which were deemed t 
nnasually bad seasons ; the former being the | 
year of the famine in Ganjam, and the lafcter 
the year in which Mr. Robinson was deputed \ 
to report upon the state of Salem, North Arcot, 
and other districts. 



Rain-fall. 





FusLY 1275 


FasLY 1277 


Fdsly 1283 




OR 


OR 


OR 




1865-66. 


1867-68. 


1873-74. 




Krodaua. 


Prabhava. 


orirauka. 


April 


1-20 


0-20 


2-34 


May 


3-70 


200 


1-83 


Jane 


0-90 


010 


1-35 


Joly 


4-50 


1-60 


1-69 


August ... 


2-90 


4-80 


296 


September 


3-80 


2-90 


4-98 


October . . . 


3-70 


6-40 


11-55 


November. 


4-50 


2-60 


5-87 


December. 


MO 


060 


0-75- 


January ... 




3-90 




Febroary... 




0-10 




March ... 




0-20 




Total... 


26-30 


25-40 


33-32 



11. The foregoing figures confirm to a con- 
siderable extent my doubt as to whether the 
alleged vast failure of the cumboo and other 
early dry crops has not been considerably exag- 
gerated, as from July to November whilst they 
occupied the fields, there was nothing so very 
disastrous in the monthly rain-fall, either one 
way or the other. No doubt, as I have already 
said, the later crops suffered, particularly 
varaga which is the staple food of the lower 
classes, and which is not cut until January 
or February; the late-sown raggy must also 
have fared badly, and horse-gram did not 
receive sufficient rain. There has, however, 
been, as far as I can learn, only a very small 
amount of what is technically termed ** entire 
dry shavi," or crops that have then and thei*e 
actually withered. Again, very frequently 
different sorts of grain and pulses are sown 
together in the same field, although reaching 
maturity at different times, and, in many 
instances, a second crop is obtained, such as 
gram after cumboo ; so that, with a rain-fall 
like that recorded for the past year, it seems 
strange that the rain should have been so 
perverse as not to confer substantial benefits at 
certain times and seasons. 

12. The alleviations to be made for loss in 
dry crops will necessarily vary more or less in 
the several taluks, owing to some tracts having • 



been more favoured than others, and to the 
arrangements which had been made by the 
settling officers before 1 reached the district. 
As a rule, it will be necessary to forego the 
three last kists on va^agu lands, thus remit- 
ting 31 J per cent of the Government demand 
thereon. In some taluks the assessment on 
cumboo, cholum, and tuiwatered raggy, will 
also be remitted to the same extent ; but in 
Chekkady and in Chengam, where the season 
was fair and the crops, particularly of oil-seedp, 
quite up to the average, there will be no i^emia- 
sions at all on dry lauds. When looking into 
the results taluk by taluk. Government may be 
of opinion that the concessions on dry lands 
are, in some instances, perhaps less than they 
might be ; but when it is remembered that dry 
cultivation must ever be more or less precari- 
ous ; that one of the objects of Mr. Maltby's 
large reduction in the land assessment of this 
province was to enable the ryots to tide over 
a bad season unaided by remissions ; that any- 
thing like their regular institution would be 
a serious drain upon the Exchequer ; and that 
the ryots only expect them, to some extent, 
as an act of grace ; it wonld appear that the 
concessions we have arrived at for dry lands 
are sufficiently liberal ; indeed, in the case of 
Tiudivanam they seem to me ^rbaps too much 
so. 

13. As already explained, the land-owners 
had nothing to complain of as regards wei 
crops sown tolerably eaVly, but it fared 
otherwise with those got into the ground later ; 
and consequently the remission on account of 
crops which actually perished without coraiog 
to ear, or yielded next to nothing, will have to 
be granted. The assessment on the wet area 
included in the ryots' puttah, but remaining 
uncultivated, will, as usual, be remitted under 
the head of " ditta caram- 

* Revenue boo"* or " puttah taras,"* 
terms for 1 an d s when the fact of the land 
retained in the remaining untilled arises 
puttah without from adverse circnm- 
being cultivated. stances, and not from 
opportunities having been 
neglected by the land-holder. 

Another large item, which will need favour- 
able consideration, is that of "kusser shavi" 
or remission of water-rate upon dry lands to 
which Government water 

t Almost uni- has been supplied, but 
versally paddy. upon which the CTopt has 
perished. Some of the 
district officers were of opinion • 'that as this 
water had been taken for " dry" lands to the 
detriment of the regularly registered "wet" 
fields, no remission of this watdr-rate should he 
allowed. But when it is remembered that the 
so-called dry lands are intermingled with the 
registered wet ; that they take the water year 
after year upon payment of thia charge ; that 
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* Except in case 
perhaps of Chel- 
ianibram, vide Ap- 
pendix. 



there has been as yet no systematic determina- 
tion as to which are the lands really first 
entitled to the t^nk-supply ; and that this item 
of revenue is a large one, amounting to Rnpeea 
25,000 in the Tindivanam Taluk alone, it is, 
I think, bnt fair to forego the charges for water 
in those instances where no crop has been 
obtained by its nse. I have not always shown 
separately the amount remitted under this head, 
as in some taluks it is merged under the gene- 
ral ierm of " Shavi." 

14. In the Appendix I have noticed briefly 
the state of each talnk separately, and mention, 
ed the remissions which seem to me proper to 
be given in each case, thereby disposing of 
Mr. Garstin's letter on this subject, which^was 
referred to me with Board's Proceedings, dated 
24th inbtant. It will be found tliat the conces- 
sions now recommended are considerably below 
the onginally estimated limit, which wonid 
Lave largely necessitated refunds being made 
to the ryots, with but small chances of their ever 
really getting them. The figures which I have 
been able to collate in such a hurried trip before 
the Jammabundy was completed must neces-- 
sarily be deemed approximates ; but TJiave been 

careful not to estimate too 
favourably for the State 
as regards remissions,* 
nor too hopefully for the 
District as regards its out- 
turn and resources. 

15. I have not gone very deeply into the 
question of works to be provided, as Mr. 
Garstin has arranged with the District Engi- 
neer that all those entered in the Local Fund 
Budget should be put in hand at once, so that, 
nnless the season ^s most singularly un pro- 
pitious, these, together with the annual agri- 
cultural works, should suffice. The building 
of the dispensaries, &c., will fuiTiish employ- 
ment to women and children particularly, as 
the bricklayer wants everything brought to 
him and placed ready to his hand. 

16. As the Local Funds are •rich, the Pre- 
sident can no doubt allot further sums for 
improving the drinking supply, for cutting 
prickly pear, or for collecting and breaking up 
road-material, should such additional ourlay be 
hereafter necessary. The mode in which pay- 
ment should be made on these works is an im- 
portant point. To be really relief-works, the 
wages should be distributed daily; and this 
will require relaxation of the established rules, 
and an increase in the number of supervising 
officers. The daily payment should, I think, 
be introduced at first, and thus extra Overseers 
and Maistries will be needed, but should rain- 
fall and matters resume their wonted course, 
the contract-system and wudders might be 
reverted to, as no doubt the latter do better 
work than unskilled daily labourers. 

17. The following abstract from the Appen- 



dix shows the particulars of the remission pro- 
posed for each taluk : — 
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It will be seen that they amount, to Rs. 3,04-,837, 
or 10 per cent upon the estimated beriz of Fusly 
1283. They are considerably below those of 
Fuslies 1277 and 1278, which st^nd thus : — 



Fuslies. 


Beriz. 


Remission. 


Percent- 
age. 




RS. 


RS. 


RS. 


1277 


33,24,832 


5,37,138 


16 


1278 


32,44,848 


6,11,056 


19 



In consultaticm with Mr. Garstin it has been 
arranged that Vencatasonbaiah, the Deputy 
Colle<!tor on special duty, should not only make 
some further inspection of the wet " shavi" in 
Tindivanam and Villapuram Taluks, but should 
also aid the divisional officers by taking charge 
of the remission work in these two tolnk^, 
whore the claims are heaviest and where all 
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oonid be brought to a satisfactory close nnder 
his raacaj^ement, as he understands exactly the 
eonrse now advocated. The selection of Ven- 
cataaoubaiah by the Collector appears to be a 
pai'ticularly happy one, as he seems excellently 
suited for an important trustworthy duty of 
this nature. 

18. More care should, I think, however, be 
taken in some taluks »s to the mode of grant- 
ing remissions for withered wet crops. The 
amount of revenue at stake is larg^e, and it 
is not too jnuch to expect that the Tahsil- 
dars, their Deputies, and servants from the 
Huzur should, as formerly, examine the fields 
upon which these remissions are claimed and 
determine whether the claims are fair or 
fictitious. As an instance of this, I may 
mention that I came upon the Vanoor Deputy 
Tahsildar sitting quietly in his office, very 
leisurely trying a man for stealing a puncha- 
patiram,"* worth about a 

* Ordinary na- rupee or so, when there 
tive drinking cup. were in his division claims 

for total remissions on 
lands assessed at about a quarter of a lac, 
not one acre of which he 

* " Asymaish" is had ever ** asymaished."* 
inspection of the Similarly, the Villapuram 
crops, field by field, Tahsildar told me he had 
as entered iu the only seen the withered 
Land Register* crops of two villages close 

to his Cusbab, although 
he urged upon Mr. Garstin the necessity for 
remitting half a lao of Rupees on ** wet** 
alone in his taluk. Contrast this with the 
course adopted by Mr. Dent in olden days 
during the bad year "Nandana," or 1832-33. 

The accounts prepared in the first instance 
by the village*-officers were compared, while the 
crops were still on the ground, by servants 
deputed from the Cusbah, and, lastly, under- 
went a third examination by sei-vants sent from 
the Huxur Outcherry, and were still open to 
farther revision by the Collector at the time 
of making the settlement,'* vide Jummabundy 
report for Fusly 1242, dated October 12th, 1833. 
It appears to me that this change for the worse 
may be owing, in a great measure, to the 
present plan of nominating and promoting 
to revenue-posts only passed candidates, and 
thus we obtain clerks rather than field-hands, 
theorists, rather- than practical men* In faot^ 
I found that when I wanted to ascertain any- 
thing at all out of the common, I had to send 
for some one low down in the office, and who 
could not be promoted, because he had not 
passed the required standard. It may be said 
that Tahsildars' charges were not formerly so 
large as now, and that thus they had time for 
inspection, but they had within their smaller 
charges to perform the duties of D. P. W. 
Range Officers, and Inspectors of Police, — 
functionaries that did not then exist. 



19. Prices began to rise in December when 
the wet crops were found to be likely to £ul 
considerably, and rose suocessively higher in 
January and February when this probabilifj 
had become a certainty. In fact, if this failare 
of wet crops had not occurred, we should very 
probably have heard but little about the high 
price and scarcity of dry grains. Paddj was 
dearest during the fortnight ending the 28th 
Febraary last, when the first sort stood at 1 7 
imperial seers per Rupee at the Collector's head- 
quarters ; but it has since declined to 20 im- 
perial s^ers. Dry grains are stationary ; the 
price of choldm is the same a^? that in Trichi- 
nopoly and Salem, but in South Arcot comboo 
and raprgy are dearer, whilst paddy ia slightly 
cheaper. Mr. Lister has gone somewhat care- 
fully into the question of prices, and finds that, 
as a rule, they fall after March, which agreea 
with the Board*s view that harvest time is not 
always the cheapest. It must often happen, 
when the season promises at all well for the 
future, that stocks on hand have to be reduced 
and sales ejected previous to the ensuing 
harvest, which consequently brings down prices 
as the yey advances. In Chellambrara second 
sort patldy now sells at 28 imperial seers per 
Rupee according to accounts last received. 

20. With the remissions above recommend- 
ed ; with the ordinary works of the district 
pushed on more rapidly than usual as a pre- 
cautionary measure ; and with the district 
officers closely watching, as they certainly are, 
for any signs of actual sufieriug; there is 
nothing now, in my opinion, to cause uneasi- 
ncRS or apprehension. Mr. Qarstin has shown 
that he is not likely to neglect or under-rata 
symptoms of distress ; and he has in Mr. Lister 
and Stn Balaiah two officers who have been 
long in the district, who know their divisions, 
and whose judgment can thoroughly be trusfied. 
. 21. I must not omit to acknowledge the 
aid that was given me by the General Deputy 
Collector Stri Balaiah who accompanied me 
through his taluks, nor the manner in which 
I was received by the Collector, the Sub-Col- 
lector, and the Head Assistant. 

22. Mr. Sullivan kindly lent me the ser- 
vices of Banuvaiah, the Head^Yernacular Clerk 
in the Revenue Settlement Office. He proved 
exceedingly useful, and as, owing to the rapid 
rate at which he had to travel, he will be a 
considerable loser if only allowed the regu- 
lated batta, I trust Government may be 
pleased to grant him an extra honorarium of 
Rupees 100. 

Appendix, 

ViRDACHBLLiM.— The past season may be 
thus briefly described. Up to June, cotton, 
gingelly-oil seeds, and indigo on dry lands, and 
kar- paddy on wet, were doing well, and out. 
turn fair. In July rains fell but scantily, and 
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tbns the breadth sown with cnmboo was below 
that of the year previous, and altogether pros- 
pects were rather dull. In August, the crops 
looked better; they were fair in September, 
and reported to be iti tolerable condition in 
October, when cumboo and cholum mxxBt have 
been harvested, as grara, which is sown after 
cumboo, was then put down. In November, 
prospects still continued fair, but the raggy har- 
vest was light. In December, the crops on the 
ground, the chief of which wns varngu, fell off, 
and, when ultimately harvested, the yield was 
short. There was no outcry as to the badness of 
the season, until the cry came from other parts, 
and the collections went on much as usual. 
There is no apprehension of scarcity at present, 
although piices will press heavily on the poor. 
Rain would now do much good to indigo, and 
in April the ryots would begin to plough for 
cumboo and cholum, which could be harvested 
in September. Taking estimates of outturn far 
lower than those ever adopted by the Settlement 
Department, there is, at least, four monthb* 
stock in band for the requirements of this 
taluk, counting from the first proximo. 

Area in square miles ••• - 566 

Total number of villages ... 804 

Population ... 180,411 

Number of cattle ... 64,884 

Beriz of Fnsly 1282 Rs. 3,80,040 

Number of pu ttahs ... 83, 1 1 1 

„ of tanks ... 441 

„ of river-channels... 42 

,, of spring-channels. 3 

Aniouts ... 20 

Wells .. 1,144 

2. It was at first thought that there was no 
necessity for any dry remissions in this taluk ; 
bat, after Mr. Lister and I had talked over the 
matter, we considered that as the varagu 
harvest was undoubtedly short ; that as there 
was a large area of " puttah waste and that 
as the average dry assessment in Virdachellam 
was Rs. 2-4-0 per acre ; it was only right to aid 
the poorer soils and the poorer ryots by forego- 
ing the last three kists on varagu to all puttah- 
dars under Rs. 25. The wet tracts under the Me- 
matore and Keenanore anicuts, as well as those 
under the spring-fed channels, had nothing to 
complain of; but crops under the smaller tanks 
dependent on rains alone perished to some 
extent. The amount that will have conse- 
quently to be surrendered is thus estimated : — 

Items. Amount. 

Es. 

Wet "shavi" and wet "waste" 

ah-eady allowed 8,250 

To be hereafter given ... 6,500 

Alleviations in dry as pro- 
posed 12,500 

Total... 22,250 



This Mr. Lister considers quite sufficient, 
and the sum is about Rupees 4,000 below that 
conceded to *the ryots by Mr. Hathaway in 
Fusly 1277. 

3. The following works can be set on foot, 
although here, as elsewhere, the opinion seema 
to be that should min fall there will be diffi- 
culty in carrying them out. 

Sanitary, — Rupees 2,000 will be at onco 
allotted for clearing wells, drinking- pools, &c. 
These minor works can be carried out by the 
Tahsildar. The Local Funds of this Circle are 
very rich, so that, if more money be required 
for this object, it can be granted. 

Local Funds,' — Bridge over the Manimuk- 
tanaddy ; dispensary at Virdachellam ; choultry 
at Ootangal Mungalam. All these have been 
sanctioned, and allotments made. 

Arrangements should also be made for some 
work being started in the northern part of the 
Kamapuram Firkah, which seems to be the 
poorest part of the taluk. 

4. Kallakurichi. — Mr. Lister had just re- 
turned from making inquiries into the state of 
this taluk when I met him at Virdachellam, 
and it was clear from his investigations that, 
although the dry crops had suffered somewhat 
severely in one division, and that the varagu 
harvest had been universally light, there was 
nowhere failure so complete as to make reaping 
an operation costing more than it was worth. 
The Pandalum Firkah, which lies to the north 
of Elallakurichi itself, is the worst off, and 
comprises the villages of the Senkrapuram 
Jaghire; and it is here that alleviations in 
revenue will be mostly required. The wet 
lands are, as a rule, well off, and the irrigation 
is peculiar, being like that of the neighbouring 
taluk of Ahtur in Salem, where each village 
situated near the river has its own anient, and 
is supplied thereby, from time to time as the 
freshes come down, from rain-falls on the 
neighbouring hills. Thus, in this taluk, there 
are thirty anicuts over the Manimuktanaddy, 
fifteen over the Musimanar, twenty over the 
Gomakanaddy, and so on. The tanks are also 
similarly benefited by their vicinity to the 
hills. 

Area in square miles ... 607 
Total number of villages ... 418 
Population ... 197,912 

Number of cattle . . . 5^,822 

Benz of Fusly 1282 Rs. 3,11,721 
Number of puttahs ... 88,018 

„ of tanks ... 389 

„ of river-channels ... 97 
„ of spring-channels.. — 
Anicuts 

Wells 8,724 
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5. At present there is no want of drinking 
water, nor are many people on tlie look-on t for 
employment. There must be a anpply of grain 
on hand for abont three nronths, but, ns 
Kallakurichi is usually an exporting talnk, this 
may be diminished, and, in that case, supplies 
•wonld no doubt come from Salem and else- 
where. It is hoped that, as rain usually falls 
early and plentifully in the neigboui-hood of the 
Kallakurichi hills, culhivaiiou will soon com- 
mence, and all be going on as usual. The 
revenue collections up to the end of February 
eeem to have been unusually good, and the 
amount of property Fold after attachment was 
under Rupees 600. In fa<;t, about 70 per cent 
of the beriz has been already realized. 

6. Here, bs in Virdachellam, it was arrang- 
ed that the last three kists on varagu lands 
should be foregone in the case of ryf»ts whose 
pnttahs were under 25 Rupees ; the only excep- 
tion being in the Pandalum Division, where it 
was proposed to extend this concession to all 
diy crops and to all puttahdars in those villages 
where such a course wms shown to be neces- 
sary. From what I subsequently learnt, I 
cannot help thinking that Mr. Lister will find 
some of tlie Senkrapuram villages in this Firkah 
better off than we were led to suppose, and 
I have communicated with him on the matter. 

For wet lands the usual remissions on " putbah 
waste" and ** shavi" will be granted where the 
claims are substjintiated, and the tojal amount 
under all heads may be thus estimated : — 
Items. Amonut. 



Three last kists remitted in 

Senkrapuram villages 
Do. on varngu to puttahdars 
under Rupees 25 

AVet shavi'* and " taras" ... 



RS. 



10,000 

7,800 
5,000 



Total.,. 22,800 

7. Some of the works that will be available 
for those that like to come thereto are : — 

IsL — Road from Kallakurichi to Senkra- 
puram, where the crops are said to have been 
the least productive. For this work Rupees 
6,000 are allotted for the ensuing year. 

2nd. — Thiagahdroog choultry Rupees 5,000. 

3rt?. — Taluk Cutcherry at Kallakurichi. 

— Clearing wells and ponds, for which 
au allotment of Rupees 2,000 has been made 
from the Local Fund Budget, but which can 
be increased should occasion arise. 

8. Chbllambram. — This taluk contains ex- 
tensive tracts of rich land excellently irrigated, 
and, of course, in a season like the present, the 
ryots of these parts reap literally ** golden 
harvests.'* A great portion of the taluk is 
irrigated by the Coleroon, the muiu branch 



of the Cauvery, which flowed on with its 
unabated regularity, and has thus famished 
a secure outturn to the ryot, whilst his Belling 
prices are trebled, owing to the failure of crops 
under less trustworthy sources. Another large 
tract is irrigated by the Vellar anient, which 
also affords an early and bountiful sapplj. 
The rain-fall was fair, as upwards of 44 inches 
were recorded. Prices are not as yet exorbi- 
tantly high, and have slightly fallen, as padd/ 
now sells for Rupees 1-4-0 the Harris caliaoi, 
or 26 imperial seers for the Rupee. 

Area iu square miles ... 393 
Total number of villages ... 489 
Population ... 24^,586 

Number of cattle ... 67,845 

Beriz of Fusly 1282 Rs. 6,41,422 
Number of puttahs ... 83,479 

„ of tanks ... 106 

„ of river-channels ... 516 
„ of spring-channels.. 27 
Anicuts ... 2 

Wells ... 1,144 

9. The Tahsildar after a very elaborate cal- 
culation arrives at the conclusion that, after 
feeding the inhabitants of his taluk for a year, 
there will be a surplus of a crore of Madras 
measures. These figures are, of course, practi- 
cally useless, as export has been, and still 
is, going on from Porto Novo and Tiramula- 
vassal, thus diminishing the stock in this vast 
granary. I hear, however, that Ceylon is now 
fully supplied, so that further exportation raay 
cease for a while. Attached to the Chellam- 
brara Taluk there are the upland divisions of 
Strimushnam and Bowengherry, the latter in- 
cluding the resumed Paiiemcottah Jaghire ; 
and as these resemble the unirrigated tracts of 
the neighbouring Virdachellam Taluk, the 
same concession, viz., the surrender of the 
three last kists in varagu to all puttahdars 
under 25 Rupees may be granted. The usual 
remission for wet ^ shavi** must also be given ; 
but this is only a small item, and applies 
mainly to wet lands under tanks iu the upland 
divisions. The sums foregone will be there- 
fore : — 



Last three kists in varagu 
" Wet shavi'* 



BS. 

8,000 
2,500 



Total... 10,500 

This estimate appears to me, after further 
consideration, to be likely to be below the mark, 
and Mr. Lister may find it necessary to give 
more than we at first thought necessary in the 
upland tracts. 

10. There is a sum of Rupees 3,000 to be 
allotted to the Tahsildar for repairing and 
restoring the drinking supplies in Strimoshnam, 
Bupees 1,000 for the same purpose in Bowea* 
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gherry; and there is sure to be, as far as 
tin's taluk is concerned, ample work for those 
-who like to do it; bat from the Tahsildar's 
accoant it seems fur easier in Cbellambram to 
obtain clerks and writers than labourers and 
artizans. 

11. Tricallore. — The rain-fall registered 
WAS 82*84 inohe.s fairly distribated, but there 
was a falling off in cnlti ration of acres 7,864 
in dry and 998 in wet. Indigo occupying 
no less than 16,774 acres, early raofgy and, 
ill fact, all earlier crops did fairly, so that, there 
is no necessity for granting remissions over the 
entire punjah area. It will be sufficient to 
forego the last three kists on varagu, including, 
in this concession, the extent of dry waste left 
nncnltivated for want of rain, and amounting 
to 9,906 acres. 

Area in square miles ... 500 
Total number of villages ... 380 
Population ... 216,890 

Number of cattle ... 69,688 

Beriz of Fasly 1282 Rs. 3,70,453 
Number of puttahs ... 37,880 

Do. of tanks ..• 548 

Do. of river-channels . . , 
Do. of spring-channels. 
Anicnts 



Wells 



87 
83 
7 

7,428 



12. The Ponnear, the Guddalnm, and Mal- 
latar rivers, a^ well as some large rain-fed 
tanks, which still contain water, brought the 
wet crops dependent thereon to maturity. But, 
in the case of lands less efficiently supplied, the 
remissions under " wet shavi** will be some- 
what heavy. The freshes in the Ponnear were 
not so good as usual, but still the assessment on 
second crop cultivation comes to Rupees 9,609, 
or only about Rupees 400 less than that of last 
year, a particularly favourable season. Prices 
are high owing to light harvest, exports^ and 
merchants holding back for hope of further 
rise ; but there is at present no outcry for work, 
nor are people eating anything out of the usual 
way. Counting from the 16th March, the pre- 
sent stock of grain should last three months, 
but rain would bring down prices, and Salem 
would supply this taluk, supposing its resources 
ran short. 

The remissions under all heads will be — 



Three last kists as proposed... 

Wet "shavi" 

Wet waste 



RS. 

13,575 
11,889 
7,000 



Total... 33,464 

It strikes me that this will be found more 
than adequate when Sri Balaiah comes actually 
to carry oat the measure. 

13. There are ample works in this taluk. 

Sanitary, — Rupees 3,150 for clearing out 
wells, ponds, &c. 



Agricultural. — Extension of Jembay channel. 

Excavating channel to Mudiyanoor. 

Clearing and restoring eleven tanks in Peri- 
kal and other villages, at estimated cost of 
Rupees 5,950. 

Clearing out Mallatar and Ragavyen chan- 
nels from Tricallore anicut. 

Local Funds road from Tricallore to Wada- 
yatoor, estimate Rupees 9,000. 

Dispensary at Tricallore, Rupees 7,000. 

Government choultry at do. 

Private do. at Awdrayanoor. 

Road from Nuggar to join 22nd mile of road 
from Cuddalore to truuk road No. 8. 

14. Trinomalay.— There were no rumours 
of anything being amiss until December, when 
complaints were made that the varagu and 
un watered raggy crops were both deficient, but 
no petitions to this effect were actually pre- 
sented. Gingelly-oil seeds did well, and like- 
wise tobacco, of which there is a large breadth 
in this taluk. Wet croj>s under the Cheyar 
river and large tanks were all safe, but remis- 
sions must be made on account of those that 
perished under the smaller reservoirs. Tho 
three divisions of this taluk are somewhat 
different in their characteristics, so I will 
briefly notice them separately. 

Area in square miles ... 990 

Total number of villages ... 490 

Population ... 16.^,113 

Number of cattle ... 78,61 2 

Beriz of Pusly 1282 Rs. 2,57,052 

Number of puttahs ... 20,777 

Do. of tanks ... 572 

Do. of river-channels... 44 

Do. of spring-channels. 6 

Anicuts ... 26 

Wells ... 10,291 

15. Chekkady and Chengam, comprising 
165 villages. Owing to their proximity to the 
bills, the Chekkady villages have fared better 
than any other part of the taluk. Gingelly-oil 
seeds yielded a valuable crop, and there was 
% fair downpour in December. There are no 
symptoms of distress ; people are engaged in 
cultivating, cutting, and cui-ing their tobacco ; 
and the kists have been paid without any diffi- 
culty. In the " wet" villages the* " Oobady" 
system, or division of crop between the ryot 
and the Circar, prevails, so where the crop is 
short the Government loses as much as the 
cultivator ; but the whole outturn may be set 
down at three-fourths of the full yield. The 
8tat« of affairs is also good in Chengam. 
Second crop was grown to the usual amount, 
and the wet " shavi" will not exceed 50 or 60 
cawnies. The products of these villages are 
valuable. 

There are no persons seeking for employment 
at present, and it is difficult to get people to 
work at the Chengam jail now ia progress; 
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there is no Bcoepsity for any remissions in 
'* dry," and all tbafc need be given are the 
usual concessions on wet. 

16. Mathalambadi, 132 villages. This divi- 
sion occnpies the northern portion of the talak, 
and although here the earlier crops did fairly, 
varagn snffered. There is a large area under 
garden-culture, which furnishes employment 
and livelihood to many ; others ply their carts 
for hire, and some are engaged in ]»lantiDg 
kar-paddy wherever there is water. It will be 
necessary to forego the three last kists in 
yaragu in about five villages, and this, with the 
usual remission for "shavi,** will be sufficient. 

17. Cusbah Division, 177 villages. Here 
there is no river-irrigation, and although in 
many places the wet harvest turned out fairly, 
and even second crop was raised, there are 
withered crops to the extent of about 200 
cawnies. This is also evidently the worst part 
of the taluk for dry, and there is less garden- 
cultivation. Gi'am was sown after cumboo as 
Usual, but both only yielded a moderate crop 
between them. It will be necessary to give 
up the three last kists on varagu and broad- 
cast i*aggy which is dependent on rains alone. 

18. The above shows that, with the excep- 
tion of th^ Cusbah Firkah, there is nothing out 
of the usual course, and collections have gone 
on the same as ever. The remissions stand 
thus, and come to Rupees 23,950 against 
3,10,000 which were given in 1868 :— 



Item. 



Amount. 



Wet, shavi or withered crop ... 
Do., puttah waste ••• 
Varagu, three kists 
Dry taras or waste, three kists. 



RS. 

4,850 
8,000 
9,500 
1,600 



Total.,.28,950 

19. The following works amongst others 
will furnish employment for the next few 
months at least ; but at present the Tahsildar 
cannot get the labour he requires for works 
ander his charge : — 

(1.) The sum of Rupees 3,370 has been 
allotted for tanks and wells. 

(2.) Road from Salem to Tandrampett, vid 
Malayanur. 

(3.) Road from Oheyar river at Conjee to 
Trinomalay. 

(4.) Channel from ihe Eriyur tank to 
Samudram. 

(5.) Widening channel from Aliyar to 
Tanakambadi. 

These two latter works have been sanctioned 
by Ghyyemment in anticipation of regular esti- 
mates. 

20. CuDDALOai.^Tbe wet lands watered by 
the Gaddalum nver, which always furnishes 
a good snpplyi were not affected^ nor were 



those under the Perumal tank. The Ponneur 
freshes were less plenteous than usual, and this 
decreased the supply furnished to the spring- 
channels; 80 that in some few river-irrigated 
villages claims for " shavi" must be attended 
to. Under the smaller rain -fed tanks the 
remissions naturally come heavier, and the 
total amount to be surrendered under the head 
of " Wet" will be Rupees 13,000. 

Area in square miles 459 

Total number of villages ... 249 

Population ... 285,893 

Number of cattle ... 49,033 

Beriz of Fusly 1282 Rs. 3,83,469 

Number of puttahs ... 34,847 

„ of tanks ... 197 

„ of river-channels... 70 

„ of spring-channels. 23 

Auicuts ... 3 

Wells ... 1,736 

21. In many villages of this taluk the yield 
of the dry crops was fair, and no remission 
at all was called for. In the Kurinjipadi and 
Pnnrooty Firkahs the drought has been more 
severely felt, and it was necessary to gfive relief 
where the crops, had failed, but the whole 
amount thus foregone will not be more than 
Rupees 21,000, thus making the entire remis- 
sions stand at Rupees 34,000 for both wet 
and dry, or about 10 per cent on the total 
beriz. This is far below the sums remitted 
during the bad season of Fusly 1275, when 
they came to Rupees 70,946-11-1, and of 1277 
when they reached Rupees 78,516-2-9. 

The Cuddalore Taluk is being settled by 
Mr. Gars tin himself, and it will be seen that no 
concessions are being made beyond those which 
the exigencies of the season seem to demand. 

22. There is at present no actual dread of 
scarcity. The poor naturally suffer from the 
high prices, whilst their richer neighbours are 
making fine profits thereby. The quantity of 
grain stored is sufficient for at least three or 
four months ; but it is advisable to give work 
in certain localities, more especially as, if rain 
persistently holds off, there may be some dis- 
tress in the Kurinjipadi and Punrooiy Firkshs. 

23. The works that it is proposed to tmder- 
take at once are repairs to the three following 
Local Fund roads, viz. : — 

No. 39. From Virdacheliam road to Peru- 
mal tank. 

No. 48. From Punrooty to Annatoor.' 

No. 40. From Kurinjipadi to Bowengherry 
as far as Paravanar. 

A sum of Rupees 2,000 will also be entrusted 
to the Tahsildar for repairing ponds whence 
drinking water may be obtained in those 
looalitd^ where the supply seems likely to run 
short. The railway work now going on in thia 
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tftluk will also famish labour for some time 
to come, say for two months, and, as it consists 
mainly of earth- worlc, it is available for any 
nnskilled handn. Prices are a little easier 
owing to the harvest now being got in, and 
paddy is sold at 16 nieasares the Rupee. Dur- 
ing the hard times of 1866 prices rose to 
9 measnres the Rupee in Cuddalore, and if 
rain holds off as ib is now doing, the prices of 
the present year will doubtless rule very high. 

24. TiNDiVANAM. — In this taluk, the Reve- 
nne-ofBciai.s had apparently taken a more 
gloomy view of the situation than matters 
really seemed to warrant, and a reduction of 
75 per cent on the dry assessment throughout 
had been recommended. But, after further 
discussion, it was found that such large con- 
cessions were not really needed, and that the 
usual remissions under Wet'' and some extra 
alleviHtions upon certain dry crops would 
suffice. If conce88ious to the amount of 75 per 

-cent bad been given, much revenue already 
paid would have had to be refunded, with but 
very small chance of the money reaching the 
proper persons. 

Area in fequare miles . . . 810 

Total number of villages ... 564 

Population ... 239,963 

Number of cattle ... 131,062 

Beriz of Fusly 1282 Rs. 4,98,377 

Number of puttaha ... 40,330 

of tanks ... 821 

„ of river-channels... 24 

„ of spriug-chaunels.. 59 

Anicuts ... 20 

Wells ... 12,345 

25. The rain-fall amounts to 34*65 inches, 
it being heavier on the sea-board than inland. 
From the season reports the following may be 
gathered : — 

Up to June things were na usual. In July 
the rains were scanty and matters looked bad. 
In August they were better, and in September 
and October better still. In November varagu 
and sumbah were in good condition, and by 
this time, although the report is silent on this 
point, cum boo and raggy must have been reaped. 
In December things were reported bad in many 
villages, and thus the late crops, such as 
varagu, doubtless suffered, whilst the early ones, 
such as gingelly-oil seeds, and indigo, must 
have done fairly. The ground-nut crop, which 
is sown in July and August, and is ready 
for taking up in December, Tnust have yielded 
tolerably, and, of course, the large area under 
wells was much as usual. 

26. Owing to this taluk depending mainly 
upon rain-fed tanks, the amount of remission 
will be large under the head of " Wet," and, 
although heavy showeni might even n(tw save 
some of the withering crops, I have not taken 



this contingency into calculation, but have 
reckoned them as follows : — 

Items. Amount. 

RS. 

Withered crops 24,927 

Wet waste, including kusser 
charge remitted • 15,761 



Total... 40,688 

This is a heavy sum, but as I was assured no 
''shavi*' was remitted without inspection, I do 
not see how, in justice, the amount can be 
lessoned. 

27. For dry lands it has been determined 
to forego the last three kists on all items, 
excepting the following : — 



Indigo. 
Ground-nut. 
Gingelly-oil seeds. 
Cotton. 

Watered paddy. 
Watered raggy. 



S n gar-cane, and other 

garden-crops. 
Topes. 
Buildings. 

All lands upon which 
a second crop has 
been raised. 



The concession is also to embrace punjah 
waste where there is no negligence shown on 
the part of the cultivators. By adopting this 
liberal method, which seems certainly caloulat- 
ed to afford all necessary relief, tho amount 
foregone will be Rupees 58,310. 

The total sum to be surrendered thus reaches 
Rupees 98,998, which is less than that of Fusly 
1277, but still it seems to me high. When, 
however, the special Deputy Collector Vencata- 
soubaiah takes charge of the duty of accurately 
allotting the dry remissions as the Collector 
and I have arranged, there may be a consider- 
able saving effected in the rough estimate of 
Rupees 58,310. 

23. Besides the railway works now in pro- 
gress, the outlay under agricultural, the sums 
allotted for improving the drinking supply, and 
the ordinary repairs, there are the following 
works already entered in the budget for 
1874.76 

Allotment. 



Be-gravelliug the road between 
Tindivanam and Pondicherry, 
vid Eiliyanur, and construct- 
ing four tunnels, amount of 
estimate Rupees 5,000 

Draining and improving the town 
of Tindivanam, estimate Ru- 
pees 4,000 

Constructing a choultry at Tindi- 
vanam, estimate Rupees 7,300. 



3,000 

2,000 
4,300 



Total 



9,300 
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29. ViLLAPURAM. — The wet lands in this 
taluk have the benefit of both spring and river- 
channels leading from the Ponnear. There are 
also minor rivers and many rain-fed tanks. 
The Ponnear freshes, and, in fact, all sources 
fell off earlier than was anticipated, so that 
there is a considerable area of wet " shavi" 
which will have to be remitted. This item 
is estimated at Rupees 26,000, including the 
charges for water-rate, "^hich will have to be 
foregone. The wet waste to be remitted is 
approximately set down at Rupees 12,000, l)ut 
a portion of this will no doubt disappear when 
the several cases are investigated by the Col- 
lector at the Settlement. 

Area in square miles ... 611 
Total number of villages ... 309 
Populations ... 236,257 

Number of cattle 71,549 
Beriz of Fusly 1282 Rs. 4,49,805 
Number of puttahs ... 41,181 

„ of tanks ... 467 . 

of river- channels... 57 

„ of spring-channels . 74 
Anicnts ... 15 

Wells ... 6,033 

30. This taluk has always been noted for 
its valuable dry x^rops, the assessment on indigo 
lands alone last fusly, amounting to half a lac, 
or nearly a fourth of the entire punjah beriz. 
Qround-nut also occupied land assessed at Ru- 
pees 13,177. Fortunately, there was nothing 
untoward in the season as far as the earlier 
crops were concerned, and in these are compris- 
ed the above valuable products ; but the yields 
of varagu, nn watered raggy, and cholura, are 
Baid to have been far below the mark. Here, 
as elsewhere, it is not easy to understand how 
cumboo has suffered to the extent now repre- 
sented, as the season reports written during 
the cumboo harvest mention no remarkable 
failures, although the prices soon afterwards 
certainly show that this grain was scarce. 

31. It will, I think, be best to adopt the 
same plan here as in Tindivauam regarding 
the alleviations on dry grains, and remit the 
three last kists on land not occupied by any of 
the following items : — 



Watered raggy. 

paddy. 
Ground-nut. 
Gingelly-oil seeds. 
Indigo. 



Cotton. 
Topes. 

Garden-products. 
Lands on which two 
crops wer6 raised. 
Buildings. 

The Collector must, of course, be left the 
usual latitude in applying these concessions, 
and the final result of his inquiries will most 
probably be that I have over-estimated the 
amount to be foregone. 

After deducting lands occupied as above 
mentioned, the concessions upon " dry" 
amounts to Rupees 21,875, which is far less 



than must have been anticipated from previous 
accounts, which seemed to involve the sacrifice 
of half the dry land revenue. 

The total amount to be remitted will accord- 
ingly be — 

RS. 

In wet 38,000 

In dry 21,875 



Total... o9,875 

or about 15 per cent on the total estimated 
demand. 

32. It is not anticipated that any measures 
of relief are likely to be required'; at all event*?, 
for the present, beyond pushing on the ordinary 
works under Agricultural nnd Local Funds, 
2,000 Rupees will be allotted for clearing out 
weljs and impraving the water-supply where 
there may be any deficiency. If matters do 
not improve, the Tahsildar might also undcr- 
tnke the repairs to tanks just as he did in 1868, 
when he tells me he completed twenty-Brc 
works of this nature ; but it must bo remember- 
ed that there will bo plenty of work under tho 
railway contractors, as the line is now being 
made through this taluk. 

(Signed) G. BANBURY, 

Second Member, Revenue Boaril. 

Order thereon, Gth May 1874, No. 558. 

In the foregoing letter, Mr. Banbury (Mem- 
ber of the Board of Revenue) reports on the 
condition of the South Arcot District in reply 
to G. O., 3rd March 1874, No. 304, Revenue 
Department. 

2. His Excellency the Governor in Council 
is glad to find that in Mr. Banbury's opinion 
there is no reason to apprehend actual famine, 
though prices are high, and that by pushing ou 
the works, imperial and local, already sanctioned 
and granting remissions of revenue, all will 
have been done that the natui*e of the case at 
present requires. 

3. The remissions proposed, amounting, it 
is expected, to Rupees 3,04,837, or 10 per cent 
upon the estimated beriz of Fusly 1283, will be 
subject to such modifications as may appear 
necessary ou further detailed examination, and 
in connection with this subject the particular 
attention of the Board of Revenue will be 
called to Mr. Banbury's remarks in paragraph 
18 of his report. It is not creditable that 
recommendations for remission should be made 
in so reckless a manner without due investiga- 
tion and consideration. The Collector should 
be directed to submit explanations from ihe 
Tahsildars referred to, and to state the method« 
if any, •which was adopted by all the subordi- 
Date officials in recording their opinions iM 
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specified sums should be remitted in their 
taluks. 

4. The concessions adverted to in paragraph 
6 are approved, and the recommendation in 
paragraph 16 is also sanctioned. The subject 
of paragraph 22 has already been disposed of in 
a separate order. 

5. The Collector will be instructed to submit 
fortnightly reports upon the state of the district, 
so that, if matters should get worse, prompt 
action may be taken. 

6. The Government approve generally of the 
instructions which Mr. Banbury gave on the 
spot, and appreciate the promptness with which 
he has carried out their directions. 

(True Extract.) 

(Signed) C. G. MASTER, 

Acting Secy, to Oovemment, 



MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE GUARANTEED RAILWAYS : 
LOSS BY EXCHANGE. 

It is now twelve or fourteen years, since we 
first directed public attention to the arrange- 
ment by which the exchange value of the 
Rupee was fixed by the. Home Government at 
Is. \0d. ill its transactions with the guaranteed 
Rjiilway Companies. The arrangement has 
entailed a loss of several millions upon the 
Indian Exchequer, while Parliament is at inter- 
vals amused by assurances that the arrange- 
inout was a wise and economic one, and marked 
by great foresight on the part of its promoters. 
Thus, in his budget speech of 1869, Mr. Grant 
Dufi* is reported to have spoken as follows : — 

" When the arraugements with the Indian 
Railway Companies were made, ib was provided 
thut for every Rupee they paid in in India from 
their traffic receipts, they should be credited with 
Is. lOd. in London, and for every Is. lOd. they 
paid in in London to our account at the Bank of 
England, that is, for every Is. lOd. of capital they 
raised, they should be credited with a Rupee in 
India. A Rupee is, however, at the usual rate 
of exchange, worth 2s. and not Is. lOd. ; and all 
accounts between the India Office and the Indian 
Governments are settled at that figure. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that the Companies lose 2d. on 
every Rupee they pay in in India, and' gain 2d. 
on every Is. lOd. they pay in in England; and 
that as the one and ten-pences th^ pay in in Eng- 
land are more numerous than the fiupees they nay 
in in India, they gain and we lose a great deal in 
the course of the year. Ere long, however, I am 
happy to say, that the tables will be turned : they 
will pay in more Rupees in India than one and 
ten-ponces here, and we, nob they, will begia to 
be the winners in the gomg of exchange." , 



And this prediction, a late number of the 
Loiulon Economist tells us, has now come true, 
and the Indian Government since 1869 has 
been increasingly iu a better position than it 
would have been, if the exchange of 2s. had 
been maintained." Assurances of this order, 
when made by official men, pass for what they 
are worth ; but when a great non-official author- 
ity endorses them, ib becomes necessary to 
show once more how ruinous the arrangement 
has really been, and how ill-informed our con-^ 
temporary is upon tho subject. Once for all, 
then, it is not possible for the airavgement to he 
atiything but a source of loss to the Indian tax- 
payer, until the profits upon the lines cover'not 
merely tho amount of the guaranteed interest, 
but yield a surplus beyond it. Accepting Mr. 
Grant Duflfs account of the arrangement as 
correct, let us now try to show how it has 
worked, and how it ever must work as long as 
it lasts. In round fipfures, the Home Govern- 
ment borrowed £100,000,000 sterling many 
years ago from English capitalists for the con- 
struction of the Indian railways ; or to speak 
more exactly, undertook, if they would spend 
that amount upon the works in question, to 
guarantee them 5 per cent interest upon their 
outlay. Instead of leaving the Companies 
however to remit the amount they had agreed 
to invest in this country in any way that might 
seem best to them, the Government volunteered 
to remit it for them ; and to credit them with 
one Rupee in India for every Is. \0d. paid by 
them into the Treasury in London. The con- 
sideration was — that when tho lines were co.m- 
pleted, and their net earnings had to be remit- 
ted back as dividends, the Companies should 
be credited with Is. lOd. only for every Rupee 
of the earnings so coming to them. 

In other words, the Home Qovemment, acting 
on behalf of the Indian Exchequer, entered 
into a gigantic speculation in exchange, the 
issues of which no one could possibly predict, 
and stretching into a future indefinitely re- 
mote. A speculation, so gigantic that all the 
Exchange Banks iu the world would have 
stood aghast if it had been proposed to them, 
was entered upon without any misgiving appa-. 
rently that it could go wrong. It has gone 
wrong from the first, and there is not a shadow 
of reasonable hope, that it will ever go right. 
Instead of leaving the Companies to remit 
their capital to India at the current exchange 
of the day the Government quixotically under- 
took to remit it for them at the conventional 
rate of 1^. lOd., thus facing an immediate and 
heavy loss iu hope of a splendid reversion 
doomed nev^r to be realized. In plain words, 
the Government made the Companies an im- 
mediate present of several millions sterling, 
for a reversion so remote that the man would 
be thought mad who iu ordinary business lifo 
should eutertcviu tiie thought of it for a moment. 
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Every Rnpee which the rndian Treasury has 
paid in this country for the construction of 
these lines in the last 25 yeai*s, has been con- 
ventionally valued in London at 1*. lOcI, only ; 
tlie Companies pocketing a profit of about four 
millions sterling in this way, or with interest 
added, we suppose about six millions. In other 
words, the Compatdes are our creditors for six 
millions .sterling more than they ought to be, 
and than they ever advanced, through this 
exchange operation that was to benefit India 
so much. 

And now for the reveisionary profit iliat it 
seems is to accrue to us from the speculation, 
and to recoup us thiH great loss. The net earn- 
ings of the Companies being ^received in India 
and going into the Treasury in Rupees, are tlb 
be valued, we are told, for all time at the same 
conventional rate of 1#. lOd. It is true, says 
Mr. Grant Duff, that our speculation has 
resulted for the present in heavy loss, but " ere 
long I am happy to say the tables will be 
*' turned, and we, and not they, will begin to 
" be winnci's in the game of exchnnge." The 
tune to which we have lost in this nice game 
is admitted ; but the tables are now about to 
be tnined ; nsy, according to the Economist^ 
they have already turned, and wo are beginning 
to recoup our losses. Our contemporary has 
overlooked the real working of the arrange- 
ment. It is quite true that for all time to come, 
the Companies will be able to claim credit from 
us in London for no more than Is, lOd. for 
every Rupee of sui'plus profits that mny have to 
bo paid them over and above the guaranteed 
interest: hut then Viere are no surplus profits^ 
atid no reasonable prospect 'of there ever being 
any. We have paid six millions sterling for 
the right to calculate and remit the surplus 
profits at \s. AOd, instead of 2^. But until 
tho net earnings of the Companies equal the 
guaranteed interest, the exchange at which we 
value those earnings is not worth the labour we 
spend on the conversion of one currency into 
the other. To make this plain, let us suppose 
that the not earnings of the guaranteed lines 
last year were Rupees 40,000,000 while the 
guaranteed interest was £6^000,000. So long 
then as the State has to make up the amount 
to five millions sterling, it is, we say, of very 
little consequence whether we value the Rupees 
40,000,000 net eaniings at Is, lOd. or at 2s, 
It is a mere matter of our own book-keeping, 
whether the equivalent of Rupees 40,000,000 
is put down as £4,000,000 sterling, or only 
£3,680,000. We put the forty million Rupees 
into the Treasury without respect to their 
exchange value, and we pay the five millions 
sterling in London. The only way in whieh 
India can ever profit by tho arrangement, is by 
tho net earnings nsing to a pitch at which they 
over pass tho interest. Suppose that the not 
earnings of 1873 had been sixty millions of 



Rupees instead of forty, we should then have 
had the right to make up accounts with tb« 
Companies thus : — 

Net Earnings, Rupees 

60,000,000 @ Is, \0d ... £5,500,000 
Guaranteed Interest ... 5,000,000 

Surplus to be divided be- 
tween the Companies 
and ourselves £500,000 



And the Companies would have a claim to 
half this surplus (or £250,000) instead of half 
the larger sum which would have been due to 
them under a more favourable rate, say 2s, 

Net Earnings, Rupees 

60,000,000 @ 28, = £6,000,000 
Guaranteed Interest 5,000,000 



Surplus to divide ... £1,000,000 

And for the chance of reducing the rever- 
sionary profits of the Companies in this way, 
the Home Government has paid a sum of aboat 
£6,000,000 sterling, and saddlt^d tie with a per- 
manent annuity of £250,000 a year in the way 
of interest thereon. A more unwise specula- 
tion was never entered upon, a speculation tbat 
would have broken all the Exchange Banks of 
the East, had they ventured upon it. And we 
are doomed to hear English statesmen expatiate 
upon its advantages in the House of Commons' 
to this day, and to see them kept in counten- 
ance by the Economist. Had there been any 
real control of Indian Finance by the Honse, 
the nature of this blutider would long since 
have been laid bare. We tried to arrest the 
error fourteen years ago, but without success. 
— Indian Economist^ May 30, p. 257. 

THE IMPERIAL GUARANTEE. 
Fourteen years after the right time, and ton 
late unhappily, the English press is waking 
up to the folly of our having withheld a national 
guarantee from the Indian debt. Speaking of 
the new loan (Famine) the Qperland Mail 
writes: — 

''It has been a general surprise that the 
" Government have not saved India the esti- 
" mated 75,000Z. a-year in respect of the new 
" Famine loan by adding the guarantee of Great 
'' Britain. It would have cost England nothioff 
*' to have guarante-ed the loan, and it would 
'' have done infinitely more than saved the 
'' additional interest which, without it, has 
" to be paid — it would have largely promoted 
" good-will where we never cease to desire 
'' to see it. Of course the wish tiiat our Eastern 
'' dependency should be financially free is laad* 
" able enough ; and if Parliament had beea 
'' asked to sanction anything in the way of 

a coBcession for the Bengal Famme^ it 
" possibly could not have been asked to ck 
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80 little. Still we cannot bat think that an 
" oppoi'tuniiy has been allowed to pass in which 
blDgland oaglit to have financially gone to 
the assistance of India. Whether we should 
" stop at the Famine loan is a wider question, 
" hut one that deserves consideration. As 
" Mr. William Fowler, the late Member for 
" Cambridge, puts the case : — If England and 
" India are one in finance — as it seems many, 
** if not most, investors imagine — we (that is, 
•* India) are paying at leaKt 3,000,000i. a-year 
" more than we ought. Mr. Fowler asks that 
** the question of responsibility should be 
** settled. If the assumed * moral' Imperial 
" guarantee be moonshine, then it is time 
people knew it, because clearly investors in 
Indian loans are either getting too little or 
** too much interest — ' too much, if the debt 
" be really guaranteed ; and too little, if it be 
" not.* " 

Four long years, 1857 to ,1861, were Indian 
Securities (four per cents) quoted below oO, 
and all tliat time did we fruitlessly strive to 
awaken English statesmen to the error that was 
being committed. In September 1857 four per 
cents were at 09, and in April 1861 but at 79, 
and though \t was as plain then as now that 
England was prepared to spend, if necessary, 
500 millions to prevent the Indian Empire 
being torn from her gi'a.«?p, her statesmen i^efused 
to guarantee the 100 millions of her debt, out 
of pure deference to popular ignorance. Lord 
Stanley to his honour did intimate clearly to 
the House of Commons his own opinion upon 
the subject; but he lacked the power to lead, 
and the House the will to be led, to a wise and 
just decision upon tlie matter. We are pledged 
to retain the Indian Empire. Is it to be for 
one moment supposed that England, which 
expended sixty millions in propping up the 
Turkish Empire in 1855 will ever resign her 
own greatest dependency without a still more 
costly struggle ? But if fifty or five hundred 
millions would and must, in an emergency, 
be spent on this objects, then are we already 
pledged to that full extent to the retention 
of India. Nor Only so ; each year of, our 
dominion sees an increasing portion of Eng. 
land's wealth invested in India ; every year the 
Indian trade becomes a larger per-centage on 
her total commerce. To say that England is 
pecuniarily interested in India, at this moment, 
to the extent of five hundred millions sterling, 
would be no exaggeration. To resign India, 
therefore, would be to inflict on a portion of the 
British community a loss equivalent to a repu- 
diation of sixty per cent of the national debt, 
without the counterbalancing advantange of 
relieving the tax-payers in the same proportion. 
Those who hold this interest of 500 millions, 
are amongst tho most energetic and influential 
of the British community. Would thej listen 
to any proposal for abandoning India ? Would 



it be possible to overcome their resistance to 
such a project, and the popular opposition they 
could bring to bear against such a design p 

England, therefore, is pledged to retain India ; 
so deeply and irrevocably pledged, that she can 
abandon it only with her national existence. 
This is no case in which Colonists may, as they 
gain strength and wealth, throw ofl* their allegi- 
ance to the mother-country without further 
sacrifice than the cost of an ineffectual war. 
The loss of India means the loss of every frac- 
tion of English capital invested in railwaysi 
plantations, and commerce, as well as in the 
public debt. But holding India thus for good 
or evil, must we not make it pay? Is an 
Indian national bankruptcy under English rule, 
more conceivable than a national bsmkruptoy 
at home P It is simply inconceivable. Who- 
ever goes unpaid, or underpaid ; whatever 
remains undone ; English rulers must first meet 
the demands of the public creditor. If they 
do not, they will speedily be changed by a 
people who regard a Government engagement 
as an absolute certainty. 

But if England must retain India, and mtisi 
make it pay, what remains P She must econo- 
mise its resources. One million and a half 
a-year might be gained by her guarantee of 
the Indian debt. Such a sum spent on repro- 
ductive works would affbrd an annual return 
which, employed aa a sinking fund, would 
purchase up every fraction of the debt in 
twenty-five years. Do we not expect to hold 
India for one generation more? Would we 
resign it for the few millions extra of consols 
into which the 100 millions of Indian debt 
might be converted P If England would not ; 
if she is confident of holding India for at least 
one generation longer: is it not the part of 
prudence as well as of generosity, to incur 
a nominal risk for that period, which will 
secure her against all risk, on the same account, 
for all future time P A nominal risk, we term 
it ; for to whom is the Indian debt due ? Very 
largely to English creditors, who would suffer 
two-fifths more by a failui*e of the Indian 
Gbvei-nment, than the English tax-payer could 
snfi*er by an imperial guarantee. In either case, 
it is the English community which must suffer : 
the only difference is in the designation of those 
who directly bear the burden. 

Take, however, the extreme case of India's 
being, lost by an incompetence on the part of 
its rulers, equal to that which refuses to see 
tho conditions of its profitable retention ; and 
assume that the loss has, by some miracle, 
been made compatible with England's continued 
existence as an independent nation. What in 
such a case would be the effect of a guarantee ? 
The English community at large would have 
to make good to i^ose members of it who had 
previously drawn their annuities from the 
Indian revenue, a sum of about threo millions 
a-year. This would be a small addition to tho 
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burden of the English fax-payer ; but it repre- 
sents the extreme amount of his risk. By 
applying the interest saved by conversion to 
the redemption of the stock, the risk would 
diminish from year to year. By applying the 
profits of the conversion to works of irrigation, 
and the profits of the latter to tiie extinction of 
the debt, this would diminish still more rapidly ; 
while new and inexhaustible fields would sihiul- 
taneously be opened up to British enterprise. 
What, on the other hand, would be the effect 
of the loss of India M?///40W^ an Imperial gaarautee 
of the Indian debt? Five millions instead of 
three, per annum would be due to the holders 
of Indian securities. The English taxpayer 
would not be called opon to make good any 
portion of the loss. It would fall wholly upon 
the fundholders. But those fundholders are 
themselves but a portion of the whole British 
community. The only difference would be that 
in the one case the three millions, by being 
distributed amongst the whole population, 
though burdensome, would still be no intoler- 
able burden ; while ia the other, the loss, falling 
in the first instance upon a few thousand 
individuals, would reduce them to utter misery, 
and in the end the effects of their insolvency 
would be shared, in one form or another, by 
every member of the society. 

England as a nation has positively nothing 
to gain, but much to lose, by refusing that 
guarantee on which the development of our 
resources so largly depends. Tlie very simpli- 
city of the demonsti-ation^ may cause some 
to regard it with suspicion ; for, they will 
argue, if the matter is so plain, how can it have 
escaped the notice, or failed to reach the con- 
victions, of statesmen who have been Chan- 
cellors of the Exchequer, and what not ? But 
history teaches us that the simplest truthi*, 
however convincingly demonstmted, may re- 
main for generations unrecognized even in the 
country of Adam Smith ; and t-hat in a popular 
assenibly like the House of Commons, words 
count for a vast deal too much with men who 
will not be at the trouble of examining their 
true significance. Yet we may sui-ely claim 
that the effort should be made ; that the refusal 
of a guarantee should be shown to be utterly 
futile, a source of loss, and no means of safety. 
It would then rest with the conscience of 
Parliament to sanction or reject this great 
means of ladius welfare. Selfishness has 
tinged with a dark line the whole course of our 
transactions with India, and dictated the cry of 
'* self-dependence" with which we mock its 
people, while at the same time they are deprived 
of all effective control of their monetary affairs. 
By the refusal of England to guarantee the 
Indian debt, a sum of one million and a-half 
sterling a-year is as absolutely wasted as if it 
were cast into the sea. 

The high i*ate of interest which the want 
of an Impciial guarantee forces the ludian 



Government to offer, has drawn a large amount 
of English capital into Indian securities. On 
the eve of any convulsion, the natives of India 
would make haste to rid themselves of what 
securities they still held ; and the close of 
a struggle which should deprive us* of India, 
would leave the whole Indian debt due to 
English fundholders. Even as the case stands, 
an enormous portion is in the hands of English 
holders, so that, in the event of a national 
bankruptcy, the greater portion of the loss 
would fall upon the English commanity. 
Whether in such a case the English holders 
of ludian securities could prevail upon the 
House of Commons to assume the payment 
of their dividends as a national responsibility, 
may admit of question. This much only is 
certain, that such a responsibility, assumed at 
the eleventh hour, would involve a needless 
and enormous loss, while its entire repudia- 
tion would infiict a fatal blow on English credit, 
costing more in the long run than oven the 
other alternative. 

Many yeai's ago, we predicted in the Times of 
India as one of the financial certainties of the 
future, a gradual approximation in the price 
of Indian securities to that point at which an 
equal investment would produce an oqaal 
return in them, as in Consols. The process on 
which we calculated, as the means of bringing 
about this result, long since commenced. The 
Court of Chancery, fursakinjg Consols, has been 
investing its trust funds in Indian stock for 
many years past. The example has been 
gradually followed by all the trustees of large 
funds in the kingdom. " Enlightened self- 
interest," as we repeatedly pointed out, enables 
investors to pierce through the pretence of 
non-responsibihty so loudly proclaimed by 
English financiers, to perceive that every addi- 
tion to the national debt of India is an addition 
to the ties which bind the country to England, 
and, therefore, an Imperial Guarantee, as effec- 
tive and certain as if it were ostentatiously pro- 
claimed upon every bourse in Europe. What 
binds England to the retention of India, apart 
from consideration of national prestige, is the 
extent of the interest held by Euglish citizens 
in the country. That interest increases, and 
must increase, every day. The national debt 
of India is a portion of that interest, bnt a 
portion whose i-atio to the whole cocstautly 
diminishes ; and England can throw up her 
pi*actical responsibility for the Indian debt only 
with her hold on the country, and at the 
sacrifice of all her capital invested in it. This 
she will not, because she cannot do, consistently 
with her own solvency; and the guarantee 
of both funds being practically tho same, capital 
will forsake that which affords the smaller, &r 
that which offers the larger, return. 

The improvident principle, upon which the 
ludian loans at the time of the Matiny wec^ 
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raised, did not escape remark, even from 
Englishmen. An old and highly respected 
banker in the North of England criticised those 
arrangements as follows : — ' 

" Sir Charles Wood and Mr. Gladstone, in bor- 
** rowing money in the British market for the nse 
" of India, offered five per cent for it, and gave 
" to the lenders the same facilities for receiving 
•* their dividends as those possessed by the holders 
** of the three per cent Consols, If these gentle- 
** men had wished to depreciate the value of three 
** per cent Consols, and thus to prevent any faturo 
** Chancellor of the Exchequer from borrowing 
** money at that rate, they could scarcely have 
** devised a more effectual method for accomplish- 
•* ing their object. It is true that these Indian 
•* loans are professedly borrowed on Indian seen- 
" rities ; but if those securities be not nnquestion- 
" ably good, those who are entrusted with the 
" custody of the national credit of Great Britain 
'* ought not to have given their sanction to them 
•* at all, for it would be a woful day to British 
** credit if our national rufers were to attempt to 
•* repudiate these Indian loans on the plea that 
" the Indian revenue was inadequate to pay the 
** interest upon them ; and if they are perfectly 
" safe, then our financial ministers, by giving them 
** the proper benefit of British credit, might have 
" obtained the money at or near three per cent, 
" and by so doing have upheld the value of 
** Consols, and grratly economised the national 
•* expcnditm*e." — Mystery of Money Explained, 
p. 32. 

No one, of course, asks England to guarantee 
the Indian debt as it stands. Such a proposal 
Tvould betray a want of businesslike sagacity no 
less remarkable than the short-sisrhtednesa of 
the policy at present in favour. To guarantee 
the hundred millions of Indian debt would be 
to place that sum on the footing of Consols, and 
thus make a present of some forty millions 
to Indian stock-holders. Snch an arrangement 
is out of the question ; and if the conversion is 
to be simply from Indian to English perpetual 
annuities, it should, of course, be made at the 
price of the day. If Indian five per cent stook 
stands at par, while three per cents are at 90, 
the effect of an unconditional guarantee wonid 
be to raise the former to 160, and to impoverish 
either India or England by the whole amount 
of the difference. If the Indian fundholder 
vrisbes for a bett.er security, he must be content 
to accept a rate of interest lower, in the pro- 
portion of 100 to 150 ; since for an annuity of 
hi, guaranteed by England, as in Consols, the 
public is willing to pay the latter sum, while 
the same annuity, guaranteed bnt by India, 
commands only the former. Any such conver- 
sion must, of course, be at the option of the 
fnndholders ; and a moment's reflection will 
show the needless difficulties and the frightfnl 
losses that have been incurred by the pottering 
and timid x>olicy which refas^ a guarantee 
and its advantages in the first instance and at 
the time when we so earnestly counselled 
it.— p. 267. 



GOVERNMENT SKED DEPOT, BENGAL. 

The formation of a central di*p6f. for tlie 
supply of seeds, grafts, &c., to tho public 
gardens and experimental fiirnis in which 
attempts are being made to improve the 
husbandry of the people of Bengal, has been iu 
contemplation for some time pa.st, to meet the 
numwous applications which are being made 
from the distiicts for seeds of all kinds. For 
exotic seeds and plants, Calcutta would perhaps 
be the most convenient dep6t as it is near the 
sea- board, and sufficiently central for the pur- 
poses of the farms. It has also the advantage 
of a botanical g.irdea under tlio management of 
officers of great knowledge and experience as 
botanists, who would be willing to assist in 
distiibuting the plants and seeds. 

As the establishment of tho experimental 
farms will necessitate constant indents for seed 
for experimental purposes, and as Government 
haa as yet no seed dep6t for their supply, local 
officers have been asked to assist one another as 
far as is in their power, in procuring such seeds, 
until arrangements oin be made for their supply 
from a central depot. 

Some months ago, Mr. Robertson, of ^fadras, 
Mr. Pretwell, of the Khandesh Farm, and Dr. 
King, of the Botanical Gardens, were asked to 
favour the Government with such suggestions 
as might occur to them f<»r the commencement 
of such a depdt. And tho request has elicited 
several very interesting papers on the subject 
which we subjoin. The papers are certainly 
very valuable. With reference to Mr. Robert- 
son's suggestions, however, it may possibly not 
be necessary to store the whole of the seed in 
stock in thin layers on a granary floor ; and we 
certainly do not like iron roofs in this climate, 
which in this case would entail the sacrifice 
of a drying and winnowing ^>laMorm. Wo fear 
also that neither Messrs. Lawson, of Edinburgh, 
nor Messrs. Sutton and Co., of Reading, could 
send us a man likely to be ** well-informed as 
to the seed-producing capabilities of the differ- 
ent parts of Bengal*' or "well-acquainted 
(except theoretically) with the vegetable pro- 
ductions of tropical and semi-tropical conn- 
tries** or "able to advise as to the Kuitability 
of any newly introduced crops or trees to the 
circumstances of any given locality in Bengal." 
We think wo shall have to ask Mr. Robertson 
himself for the man we want. 

In Bombay they have, we believe, proposed 
a rather more extensive scheme of seed distri- 
bution than is contomplated in Bengal ; but 
it is worth considering whether the number of 
model farms might not be reduced, if a wide 
system of seed distribution is to be organised. 
As Mr. Robertson puts it, " good seed** is by 
no means a seco^iddry consideration, but may 
precede ** good farming practice*' with ad van- 
tage, whilst the latter must be unsatisfying in 
its results if good seed is not available. 
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Suggestions by Mb. W. R. Robertson. 

I liave been desired to snggesfc the steps to 
be taken for the formation of a central dop6t 
for the supply of seeds, grafts, Ac, to the 
public farms and gardens in the varions pro- 
vinces of Beugal. 

I am in doubt regarding the sense in wliich 
the term ** central " is used, whether in a 
geographical sense, or as simply indicating the 
head-quarters or centre of action ; but I shall 
assume that it is in the latter, and that it is 
intended to establish the ceutral dep6t some- 
where near Calcutta, the centre from which, in 
Bengal, all Government action emanates. I 
shall also take it for granted that thd dep6t is 
not to be merely a place of temporary deposit 
for seeds, grafts, &c., but that it will in addi- 
tion afford facilities for preserving, acclimatiz- 
ing, and multiplying the seeds, roots, cuttings, 
&c., of useful plants received from abroad. 
To establish such an undertaking on a sound 
footing, it will be necessary to secure a block 
of suitable laud, and to erect upon it the 
buildings needed ; these buildings may be a 
granary in which seeds may be received, cleaned, 
stored) and again packed for despatch, a pro- 
pagating and seed-testing house, and one or 
two sheds. The area of land to be taken 
np need not at commencement be large, pro- 
bably 20 acres would be quite sufficient. The 
Boils should be as varied a8 it is possible to 
meet with on such a small area of land. 
The whole should be capable of being tho- 
roughly drained, and ample irrigation means 
should be provided. The buildings at first 
need not be extensive, bq^ they should be so 
erected that at any time they can readily be 
extended in harmony with the original design 
in view to the economy of labour. The granary 
may consist of four rooms, — a receiving room, 
a sorting and cleaning- room, a packing- room, 
and a seed-room. The three rooms first men- 
tioned need not be large, but it is of the utmost 
importance that the seed-room should have 
ample accommodation to admit of the seed 
being stored in thin layers over a large surface 
of floor, and to allow of it being readily turned 
and inspected. This room should contain no 
fixtures of any sort, and its walls should be 
plastered, in order that there should be no 
shelter for insects, &o. The ventilation of this 
room should be under complete control. The 
whole erection should be well and substantially 
built to guard against weevils, white-ants, rats, 
squirrels, &c., which, in a badly erected granary, 
are exceedingly .destructive to the seed stored. 
It is advisable that asphalte floors and iron 
roofs should be adopted. The propagating and 
seed- testing house may be an ordinary glass- 
house, in which the temperature can be regu- 
lated. 

The sheds may be simple erections, such 
as are found to be necessary. Depdts should 



be started in a few selected districts to be 
worked as branches of the central dep6i ; 
indeed, without these branches the central depot 
would be of little use beyond its own immedi- 
ate neighbourhood. These dep6t8 need not be 
more than mere local agencies for procuring and 
distributing seeds, plants, <fec., &o. The whole 
undertaking should, I think, be placed under 
the management of a practical seedsman, who 
also possesses some knowledge of the manage- 
ment of tree nurseries. There would not, I 
imagine, be any difficulty in securing the 
services of a competent man from the establish- 
ments of Messrs. Lawsou and Sons, of Edio- 
burgh, or of Messrs. Sutton and Co., of Beading, 
Berkshire, or, at any rate, through the agency 
of either of these firms. The duties of the 
officer at the head of the^seed department would 
be chiefiy those of an oi*dinary seedsman ; he 
should be the agency through which the wants 
of the different districts would be met; he 
should keep himself informed of the seed- 
producing capabilities of the different parts 
of Bengal, and should be able, at any time, 
to prooura seeds from the best districts for use 
in localities in which, though the soils are good, 
the seed is inferior ; and he should be well 
acquainted with the vegetable productions of 
tropical and semi-tropical countries, in order 
that he may at all times be able to procare 
such seeds, plants, <Se^., as may be requii-ed, and 
be able to advise as to the suitability of any 
newly-introduced crops or trees to the oiroom- 
stances of any given locality in Bengal. I am 
not aware whether there is any intention of 
organizing a system of farms over Bengal ; bat 
if there is, the central seed depot might be 
connected with the central farm, and the 
branch dep6ts with the district farms. If con- 
nected with such an agency, the action of the 
farms would become more satisfactory, as the 
seed of a superior kind produced on them 
would thus meet with a ready demand, and be 
more widely diffused over the country. 

In conclusion, I would observe that the mere 
introduction of good seed into India, and the 
distribution of it over the country, will do little 
for the permanent benefit of Indian agriculture, 
unless accompanied by some general effort to 
improve the agricultural practice. It seems to 
me that before attempting to introduce largely 
improved varieties of trees and seeds from other 
conntrieSy we should endeavour first to bring 
about something like an equilibrium iu the 
quality of our field productions. There is 
nothing which illustrates more forcibly the 
apathy and want of enterprise amongst oar 
cultivators than the fact that iu one district 
they are content to produce an inferior variety 
of tree or crop, while their neighbours, perhaps 
not a day's journey distant, in exactly similar 
circumstances, are producing trees and crops of 
greatly superior varieties. In work su<A as 
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this there is much to be done, and under 
present circumstances with far greater prospect 
of permanent good to the country than can 
possibly result from even a large expenditure 
of money in importing and spreading over the 
country valuable trees and seeds obtained from 
abroad. 

Suggesiiom by Dr. King, Royal Botanic 
QardeUy Calcutta, 

I have the honour to submit my opinion as to 
the formation of a dep6t of seeds, from which 
distribution might be made to public gardens, 
experimental farms, &g, I am of opinion that 
it would be advantageous if there were such 
a dep6t, as under competent skilled management 
the mistakes ought to be avoided which are often 
made when inexperienced people order seeds 
for themselves from Europe or elsewhere. The 
seeds to be distributed from such a dep6t would 
be either those of plants indigenous to India, 
such as timber trees, country vegetables, cereals, 
Ac, or seeds of introduced plants, such as Euro- 
pean vegetables and flowers. For the supply of 
the former I would suggest that, with some 
little increase, the establishment at this gai'den 
would be sufficient; a proper seed-house would, 
however, undoubtedly require to be built. I 
submitted to Government two years ago a pro- 
posal that I should be permitted to communi- 
cate with the officers of the Forest Department 
over the whole of India, with the view of 
obtaining snpplies of seeds of the valuable trees 
characteristic of the different parts of the 
country, so that these supplies might be sent 
here and from hence distributed to other dis- 
tricts suitable for their growth, both within 
India and beyond it. 

This scheme, though sanctioned by Govern- 
ment, lay in abeyance d uring my recent absence 
in England, but since my return I have taken 
steps to carry it out. As regards Indian cereals 
and vegetables, the seeds of these could be 
raised in ground set apart for the purpose with- 
in the bounds of this garden, or if the demand 
were greater than could be so supplied, on a 
piece of land lying near the garden rented for 
the purpose. There are, however, certain sorts 
of both cereals and native vegetables which are 
raised much more readily and ihuch better in 
the dry climate of Upper India than in that of 
Bengal, and which might be supplied to the 
central dep6t from the Botanical Garden at 
Saharunpore, or from the public gardens at 
Lncknow and Lahore. This could be eaaily 
arranged. The climate of the Patna district is 
well adapted to seed growing, and, if it is con- 
sidered necessary to grow all supplies within 
the territory under the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, some of the sorts might be grown at 
Patna if proper arrangement were made. With 
regard to the second kind of seeds above men- > 
tioned, namely those of vegetables and flowers, 



I would very strongly recommend that no 
attempt be made to grow such anywhere near 
Calcutta. The idea of " acclimatizing** English 
vegetables in India, in other words, of propagat- 
ing them from year to year by seed raised in 
this country, is not very practicable in any part 
of India, but least of all perhaps in Lower 
Bengal. ** Country** or " acclimatized** seed 
usually germinates freely enough, but the vege- 
tables are flavourless and insipid. English- 
grown seed, on the contrary, is often uncertain 
in germination (this is often, however, due to 
improper treatment), but the resulting vege- 
tables have nearly the full flavour of those one 
gets in England. 

The acclimatization in India of the seeds of 
the kinds of annual flowers usually cultivated 
in English gardens has been much more suc- 
cessful than that of seeds of vegetables ; the 
reason being that most of the annuals are them- 
selves exotic in England and are natives of 
warmer climates. At Lucknow, Bangalore, 
Saharunpore, and Lahore, but especially at the 
two former places, the success in acclimatize 
ing annuals has been remarkable. In or near 
Calcutta it has been very poor. I myself have 
no doubt whatever that the difierence of climate 
explains this, and I do not believe it is any use 
trying to gi*6w such seeds in a moist climate 
like that of Lower Bengal. I would, therefore, 
recommend that if such annual flower seeds ai^ 
to be supplied from the proposed dep6t, the 
supplies be got from the places already men- 
tioned, or, if they must be raised within Bengal, 
that they be grown at Patna. As regards 
English vegetable seed.<9, my opinion is that 
supplies should be sent direct from a good 
seedsman in England to the place where they 
are to be sown without passing through any 
dep6t in India. Indents could be arranged in 
the dep6t if necessary, and sent from it to the 
seedsman who is to supply them, but I see 
nothing whatever to be gained by having the 
seeds sent to a central dep6t in this country. 
The parcel post now affords great facility for 
direct communication. The climate of Calcutta 
at the season when seeds of English vegetables 
must arrive -is very damp and steamy, and in 
one most fatal to the vitality of European 
seeds. I feel quit.e sure that the experience of 
every body who has bought English seeds from 
a Calcutta dealer, or who has got them other- * 
wise than direct from England by post, is one 
of disappointment and vexation. I cannot see 
that anything is to be gained by collecting 
seeds sent from England in a general depdt iu 
India prior to distribution, while, on the other 
hand, delay is certain to take place, as some 
time must be occupied iu repacking, forward- 
ing, &c., and delay is of all things to be avoided. 
Lastly, I would suggest that any seeds to be 
got from EngUnd, be got direct from a seeds- 
man, and not through the India Office. 

4 
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Suggetiions hy Mr. Vausb Frbtwsll, Khmdesh 
Model Farm. 

With reference to the establishment of **a 
central dep6t for a supply of seeds, grafts, Ac, 
to the pablio gardens aud experimental farms 
in Bengal," I have the honour to submit the 
following observations : — 

In the first place, I would recommend that | 
the central dep6t should farm a branch of the 
principal experimental farm in the province, 
the Superintendent of which should exercise 
a general supervision over all the other farms 
in the same province. Looking to the extent 
of business Likely to be transacted at such a 
central depdb for such a large area, it would 
doubtless require a special assibtant, but his 
operations should be under the control of an 
officer occupying a position similar to that held 
by Mr. Robertson in Madras. The large qaan- 
' titles of selected seed likely to be required, 
precludes the idea of a mere seed-garden sup- 
plying the denumd, as I presume that the issue 
of selected seed would not be confined to the 
quantities required for the Government farms, 
but that an endeavour would be made to supply 
improved seed to the cultivators of each dis- 
trict, the produce of which is at present of a 
superior description. Every experimental farm 
in the province should be at once a source of 
supply to the central dep6t, and itself a depdt 
for the distribution of improved seed in its 
vicinity. 

The accounts of the seed dep6t should be 
entirely distinct from those of the farm to 
which it may be attached, and the Superinten- 
dent would have to depend for its supply, not 
only on his home farm and those subordinate 
to it, but on similar institutions in the other 
presidencies, and on the co-operation of the 
district civil officers throughout Bengal. All 
imported seeds should be acclimatized .on the 
home farm. Taking into consideration the large 
extent of business to be expected, I am not dis- 
posed to recommend the construction of build- 
ings on such a scale as to admit of the whole 
stock being stored (as in an ordinary seed- 
room) in thin layers on the floor. In the dry 
* climate of India, it will suffice to keep it (after 
having been once secured in good condition) in 
wicker-work " kungis"* such as are used by 
the cultivators of the presidency to store their 
produce in. A few neem-tree leaves, inter- 
mixed witk the grain, will suffice to preserve it 
from insects, and the contents of each kungi 
should be turned out periodically on to the 
floor to be aired and examined. The store* 
rooms should be on an upper story, well venti- 
lated, and secured against the entry of vermin. 
It should have preferably a flat chunam roof, 

•A "irangi" is a large ciroiilar wioker-work "bin" 
capable of containing from 100 to 150 bariieli of grain, 
and admitting tUo air through the intersticei in the 
wicker-work. 



which could be used as a drying ground. 
There should, in addition, be chunam '^bar- 
becuse" in front of the building for simiUr 
purposes. The lower story should be oocapied 
by the office, sorting, receiving, and despatch- 
ing rooms, and the whole should be of pucka 
materials, weather and vermin proof. Know- 
ing nothing of the cost of labour and building 
materials in Bengal, I am not in a position to 
furnish estimates of the probable amount of 
outlay requisito. 

The propagation of cuttings, grafts, and 
seedlings would form a part of the home farm 
operations, and no special expenditure need be 
incurred on this account by the seed depdt, 
which would simply have to credit the farm 
with everything received from it for distribu- 
tion. I do not think it would be wise to 
attempt to make the seed depdt self-supporting, 
as it will take a long time to convince the native 
cultivator of the advantages to be derived from 
the use of selected seed at a price higher than 
that ruling in his neighbourhood for the ordi- 
nary produce of the district. Selected seed 
should therefore be supplied (in the fii*st place) 
in districts, the produce of which is infeiior at 
the current market rates of the district; all 
expenditure incurred for carriage and selection 
being borne by the depdt. If this is done, it 
is sure to stimulate a desire in the native 
cultivator to ascertain for himself a knowledge 
of the improved methods which have resulted 
in producing grain superior to his own, and in 
this manner the influence of the model farms 
may be (at a comparatively small cost) extend- 
ed far beyond their immediate neighbourhood, 
and less expenditure will have to be incurred 
in multiplying them throughout the districts. 
The establishment of such an agency for the 
general diKtribution of seed, <jbc., of improved 
qualities, cannot, I think, fail in popularizing 
the agricultural practice followed out on the 
model farms. Let the ryot see the results in 
the shape of improved produce firsts before 
showing him the extra cost of the improved 
practice, and his curiosity will be aroused to 
ascertain whether he has it within his power 
to achieve the same result. As it is, the usual 
matter which first attracts his notice on the 
model farms, is the cost of working them, 
of which he usually hoars most exaggerated 
reports, and frightened by this, he midces no 
inquiry whatever as to results. It is, in fftct) 
not stupid apathy which deters him from 
attempting improvements when the way i< 
shown to him, but his impecnniosity. lamj 
opinion^ the native cultivator compares favour- 
ably (so far as intelligence goes) with the 
English agricultural labourer of a doaea yeari 
%!go. His prejudices against improvements 
not the result of stolid pigheadedness, bat 
I of his bondage to the village siroar.-'jUwh 
i p. 268. 
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ACT OF THE GOVERNMENT OF 
INDIA. 



The following Act of the GovernoNGeneral 
of ludia in Council received the assent of His 
Ezcellency the OoTemor- General on the 7th 
April 1874. 

Act No. IX op 1874. 
THE EUROPEAN VAGRANCY ACT, 1874. 
An Act to consolidate and ameiid the law relate 
tng to European Vagraiicy, 

Whereas it is ezpedienfc to consolidate and 
amend the laws relating 
Preamble. to persons of European 

extraction who wander in 
a destitute condition throughout Indift; It is 
hereby enacted as follows : — 

Pabt I. 

Treliminary, 

1. This Act may be 
Short title. called " The European 
Vagrancy Act, 1874:'* 
It extends to the whole of British India and 
to tbe dominions of Princes 
Local extent. and States in India in alli- 
ance with Her Majesty ; 
And it shall XK)me into force at once : Pro- 
vided that Sections 4 to 
Commencement. 16 (both inclusive), 19, 
20, 24 and 29 shall not 
eome into force in Coorg, or in the Andaman 
and Nicobar Islands, or in any of the dominions 
of the Princes and States in India in alliance 
with Her Majesty not situate within the limits 
of any Presidency, Lieu tenant- Governorship or 
Chief Commissionership in Britisli India, until 
such day or respective days as the Governor- 
General in Council from time to time, by noti- 
fication in the Gazette of India^ appoints in this 
behalf. 

. 2. Acts No XXI of 1869 (to provide against 
European Vagrancy) and 
Repeal of Acts. No. XXVIII of 1871 {to 
amend the European Va^ 
grancy Act^ 1869) are hereby repealed. 

Bat all appointments and orders made, 
work-honses provided, certificates given, powers 
conferred, rules prescribed, and exemptions 
granted under the former Act shall be deemed 
to / have been respectively made, provided, 
given, conferred, prescdbed, and granted under 
^is Act. 

. Interppetatioa. 3 this Act- 
oJause. 

"Person of «pe„o„ European 
Buropean Bxtnto- extraction" inclades- 
tion. 

(a) persons born in Europe, America, the 
West Indies, Australia^ Tasmaniay New Zea- 
laud^ Natal, or tbe Cape Golouy, 



(5) the sons and grandsons of such per- 
sons, 

but does not include persons commonly 
called Eurasians or East Indians : 

" Vagrant" means a person of European 
extraction found asking for 
" Vagrant." alms, or wandering about 
without any employment 
or visible means of subsistence : 

"Master of a "Master of a ship" in- 
1 • » clades any person in charge 

^' of a decked vessel : 

And in Parts III and V of this Aot^ " Magis- 
traie" means, within the 
*^ Magistrate." limits of the towns of Cal- 
cutta, Madras, and Bom- 
bay, a Magistrate of Police, and outside those 
limits, a person exercising powers under the 
Code of Criminal Procedure not less than those 
of a Magistrate of the 2nd Class. 

. Part II. 

TrocedAAre. 

4. Any Police officer may, within the limits 

of the towns of Calcutta, 
Power to require Madras, and Bombay, re- 
apparent vag^nt qnire any person woo is 
to go before Magis- apparently a vagrant to 
trate. accompany him or any 

other Police officer to, and 
to appear before, the nearest Magistrate of 
Police, and may, without those limits, require 
any such person to aocompany him or any other 
Police officer to, and to appear before, the 
nearest Justice of the Peace exercising the 
powers of a Magistrate of the 1st Class under 
the Code of Criminal Procedure. 

5. The Magistrate of Police or Justice shall 

iu such case, or in any 
Summary in- other case where a person 
quiry into va- apparently a vagrant cornea 
grant's circnm- before him, make a sum- 
stances, mary inquiry into the cir- 
cumstances and eharact^ 
of the apparent vagrant ; and if he is satisfied 
that such person is a .vagrant, he shall record 
iu his office a declaration to that effect. 

If he is further of opinion that the vagrant is 
not likely to obtain em- 
Order to go to ployment at once, or if hm 
work-house. has reason to believe that 

a declaration of vagrancy 
lias on any former occasion been recorded in 
respect of such vagrant, he shall require the 
vagrant to go to a Qt)vemment .work-house, 
and shall draw up an order to that effect. 

The vagrant ^hall then be placed in charge 
of the Police for the purpose of being forward- 
ed to the work-house, and tl«e said order shall 
be a sufficient authority to the Police foi- retain- 
ing him in their charge while he is on his way 
to the work-house, and to the Governor ot 
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the work-bouse for receiving and detaining such 
vagranfc. 

G. Where the oflScer making the inquiry 
mentioned in Section 5 is 

Forwarding va- of opinion that the vagrant 
grant to place of is likely to obtain employ- 
employment, ment in any place subject 
to the local Government, 
or (when the vagrant is in any part of the 
dominions mentioned in Section 1) in any 
place subject to any adjacent local Government, 
Buoh officer may, in his discretion, forward the 
Tagrant to such place in charge of the Police, 
and draw up an order to that eflTect. 

Saoh order shall be a sufficient authority 
to the Police for retaining the vagrant in their 
charge while he is on his way to such place of 
employment. 

7. Upon his arrival at the place of employ- 

ment, the VRgrant shall be 
Assistance to taken before the nearest 

obtain enfploy- Magistrate of Police or 

ment. • * Justice of the Peace exer- 

cising powers as aforesaid, 

to whom the order for transmission shall be 

delivered. 

Such officer shall thereupon, to the best 
of his ability, as&ist the vagrant in seeking 
employment, and may in the meantime, if he 
think fit, keep the vagrant in the charge of the 
Police. 

Should the vagrant fail to obtain suitable 
employment within a reasonable time not 
exceeding fifteen days from Ruch arrival, such 
officer shall forward him to Government work- 
house in the manner provided by Section 5. 

8. Every person while in charge of the 

Police, whether before !n- 
Subsistenoe al- quiry as to his vagrancy, 
lowance. or while he is on his way, 

under Section 5, to the 
work-house, or, under Section 6, to a place of 
employment, shall be entitled to an allowance 
for his subsistence at the rate of 8 Annas 
per diem. 

The Magistrate of Police or Jnstice, before 
whom any vagrant is taken under Section 7, 
may, if he think fit, order the vagrant to receive 
a similar allowance while he is seeking employ- 
ment. 

The local Government shall cause such allow- 
ance to be paid out of such funds at its disposal 
and in such manner as it may from tinie to 
time direct. 

9. Any Magistrate of Police or Juf?tice of the 
Peace exercising powers 
Power to give as aforesaid may, on being 
certificates. satisfied that any person 

of European extraction is 
not likely to become a vagrant, give such 
person a certificate under his hand stating that 
for a certain time (mentioning it) not exceeding 



six months from the date of the certificate, and 
witliin certain limits (mentioning them), nothing 
in Sections 4, 5, 6 and 7 shall apply to the 
holder of soch certificate ; and thereupon so 
lon^ as the certificate remains in force nothing 
I in 'Sections 4, 5, 6 and 7 shall apply to snch 
person within such limits as aforesaid. 

Every such certiBcate shall be in the form 
set forth in the first Sche- 
I Form of certifi- dule to this Act annexed, 
cate. or as near thereto aa cir- 

cumstances will admit. 

10. The local Government may from time 

to time, by notification in 
Power to invest the official Gaasette, invest 
certain officials any Jnstice of the Peace, 
with jurisdiction District Superintendent of 
of Justices, under Police, or Assistant Dia- 
Sections 5, 7, 8 trict Superintendent of 
and 9. Police with the jurisdic- 

tion and powers confened 
by this Part on a Justice of the Peace exer- 
cising powers as aforesaid. 

I Part III. 

I 

Goveriiment Worh-hoiisea, 

1 

11. The local Government, with the pre- 

vious sanction of the Qo- 
Provision of vemor-General in Council, 
Government work- may provide work-houses, 
houses. with their necessary furni- 

ture an^ estabTishment, at 
such places as. it may thifik proper, for the 
temporary reception of vagrants, 

or may, by writing under the hand of a 
Secretary to such Govemment, certify any 
building, or part of a building not provided as 
a wovk-honse under the former pjirt of this 
section, to be fit for a work-house for the pur- 
poses of this Act. Every such certificate ^hall 
be published in the local official Gazette, and 
thereupon such building or part of a building 
shall, until the local Government otherwise 
orders, be deemed a Government work-hoose 
under this Act. 

The local Government shall allow the same 
scale of diet for the sup- 
Scale of diet. port of vagrants received 
in such work-houses as is 
for the time being allowed for Europeans con- 
fined in the local prisons or penitentiaries. 
12. Every such work-house shall be under 
the immediate charge of 
Superintendence a Governor, who shall be 
of work-houses. appointed, and may be 
suspended or removedi bj 
the local Government, 

Every such Govem.or shall, if the local 
Govemment think fit, be subject to the orders 
of a Committee of Management appoialei 
from time to time by such Government, t>r, 
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in the absence of a GomTnibtee, to the orders j 
of such officer as the local Oovernmout from 
time to time appoints in this behalf. 

18. Every such Governor may order that 
any vagrant admitted to 

Search of va-' the work-honse under his 
grants. charge shall be searched, 

and that the vagrant's 
bandies, packages, and other effects shall be 
inspected, and may dii*ect that any money then 
fonnd with or on the vagi-ant shall be applied 
(subject to the orders of the local Govern- 
ment) towards the expense of carrying this 
Act int^ execution, and may order that all or 
any of the said effects shall be sold, and that 
the produce of the sale be applied as aforesaid, 
but sabject to the like orders. 

14. Vagrants admitted to work-houses un- 

der this Act shall be subject 
Discipline. to such rnles of manage- 
ment and discipline as may 
from time to time be prescribed by tlie locul 
Government with the previous sanction of the 
Governor- General in Council. 

The local Government may authorize any 
Governor of a work-house to punish (under 
or not under the supervision and direction 
of a Committee of Management, as the local 
Government thinks fit) any vagrant who 
knowingly disobeys or neglects any such rule 
with any one of the following punishments 
(namely)-— 

(a) solitary confinement within the work- 
bouse for any time not exceeding seven days ; 

(6) solitary confinement within the work- 
house for any time not exceeding three days 
upon a diet rednced to such extent as the local 
Government may prescribe ; 

(c) hard labour for any time not exceed- 
ing seven days ; 

(d) reduction of diet to such extent as 
the local Gk>vernment may prescribe for any 
time not exceeding five days. 

Or in lieu of any suoh punishment any such 
vagrant may, on conviction before a Magistrate 
of such disobedience or neglect, be pnnishable 
with rigorous imprisonment in jail for a term 
ifbicb may extend to three months. 

15. The (Jovemor and the Committee of 

Management (if any) of 
Refusal to accept every such work- house 
employment. shall use his and their 

best endeavours to obtain 
outside the work-house suitable employment 
for the vagrants admitted thereto. 

When such employment is obtained, any such 
vagrant refusing or neglecting to avail himself 
thereof, ehall, on conviction before a Magis- 
trate, be punishable with rigorous imprison- 
ment for a term wbioh may extend to one 
montl^. 



Part IV. 
Bern oval from India. 

16. If after the lapse of a reasonable time 

no suitable employraen); is 
• Removal of va- obtainable for any such 
grants. vagrant, the local Govern- 

ment mny either (when he 
has entered into such agreement as herei;iaffcer 
mentioned) canse him to be removed from 
British India in manner hereinafter provided, 
the cost of such removal 
Cost of removal, being paid by Govern- 
ment ; 

or it may cause Sections 23 and 30 to be 
read to him and may then release him. 

17. Any vagrant or other perRon of Euro- 

pean extraction may enter 
Agreements with into an agreement in writ- 
vagrants, ing wifh the Secretary of 
State for India in Council, 
binding himself — 
(a) to proceed to such port in British 
India as shall be mentioned in the agreement; 

(6) there to embark on board such ship 
and at such time as is directed by an officer 
appointed in this behalf by the local Govern- 
ment of the territories in which such port is 
situate, for the purpose of being removed from 
India at the expense of the said Secretary of 
State in Council ; 

(c) to remain on board such ship nntil 
she has arrived at her port of destination ; 
and 

(d) not to return to India until five years 
have elapsed from the date of such embarka- 
tidn. 

Every such agreement may be on unstamp- 
ed paper and shall be in 
Form of agree- the form set forth in the 
ment. second Schedule to this 

Act annexed, or as near 
thereto as circumstances admit. 

18. The local Government of the territoriee 

in which the said port is 
Power to per- situate may enter into such 
form agreement. contracts for conveyance 

or otherwise, and perform 
such other acts as may be necessary to- carry 
out such agreement on the part of the said 
Secretary of State in Council. 

Part V. 
Penalties, 

19. Anj person refusing or failing to 

accompany a Police officer 
Refusal to go to, or to appear before, a 
before Magistrate. Mngistrate of Police or 

Justice of the Peace, for 
the purpose of preliminary inquiry, when 
required so to do under Section 4, may be 
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arrested with out warrant and shall be pnnisbable, 
whether he be, or be not, an European British 
sabjeot, on conviction before aMngistrate, with 
imprisonment for a term which may extend 
to one month, or with fine, or with both. 

And any person who, when required under 

Section 4 to accompany 
AssaulUngPolioe. a Police officer to, or to 

appear before, a Magis- 
trate of Police or Justice of the Peace, com- 
mits an offence punishable i:^nder Section 853 
of the Indian Penal Code, may, whether he 
be, or be not, an European British subject, 
be tried by a Magistrate for such offence. 

20. Any vagrant who escapes from the 

Police while committed 
Escaping from to their charge under the 
Police. orders specified in Sec- 

tions 5 and 6, 

^ .... I or who leaves a wovk- 

Quitting work. ^ ^^^^^ ^^.^ 

house without without permission from 
• the Governor, 
or who having with such permission left 
a work-house for a limited 
Failing to return time or a specified pnr* 
to work-house. pose, fails to return on the 
expiration of such time 
or when such purpose has been accomplished 
or proves to be impracticable, 

shall for every such offence be punishable, on 
conviction before a Magistrate, with rigorous 
imprisonment for a term which may extend to 
two years. 

21. Any person entering into an agreement 

Tj, . under Section 17, and 

¥a.lmgr to pro- ^^^^ / 

•"^i^*.-^ Bnan(^ thereof to the port 

embarkation. therein mentioned, ^ 



or refusing to embark 
Refnsing to go when directed so to 
on board ship. do under the same sec- 
tion, 

or escaping from the 
Escaping from ship in which he has so 
ship. embarked before she has 

reached her port of desti* 
nation, 

shall for every such offence be punishable, 
whether he be, or be not, an European British 
subject, on conviction before a Magistrate, with 
rigorous imprisonment for a term which may 
extend to six months. 

22. Any person returning to India within 
five years of the date of 
Beiaanring to his embarkation pursuant 
India, to any agreement entered 

into under Section 17, 
nnless speoially permitted so to do by the 
Secretary of State for India, shall for ^very 
such offence be punishablei whether he be^ or 
be not, aa European Britiah Bubjecti on oon* 



viction before a Magisti'ate, with rigorous 
imprisonment for a term which may extend to 
two years. 

23. Any person of European extraction 

foued asking for alms 
Begging. when he has snffiddnt 

means of subsistence, 
or asking for alms in a threatening or inso- 
lent manner, 

or continuing to ask for alms of any person 
after he has been required to desist, 

shall be punishable, whether he be, or be 
not, an European British subject, on convictioa 
before a Magistrate, with rigorous imprisoo- 
ment for a term not exceeding one month for 
the first offence, two months for the second, 
and three months for any subsequent offence. 

24. Every person imprisoned under Sections 

19, 20, 21, 22 or 23, shall, 
Procedure on at the end of his term of 
close of imprison- imprisonment, be placed 
ment. before the nearest Magis- 

trate of Police or Justice 
of the Peace exercising powers as aforesaid, 
who shall, if he think fit, forthwith deal with 
him in the manner prescribed by Sections 5 
and 6. 

The order of transmission shall certify the 
fact of the previous conviction. 

25. Every master of a ship landing or 

allowing to land in any 
Penalty on ship- part of British India any 
master bringing person of European ex- 
European convicts traction who has been 
to India. convicted in any other 

part of Her Majesty's 
dominions of felony, or of an offence which, 
if committed in England, would be felony, 
shall, on conviction before a Magistrate, be 
liable, for every such person so landed or 
allowed to land, to pay a fine not exceeding 
500 Rupees and not less than 100 Rupees, 
and, in default of payment, to imprisonment 
for any term not exceeding two months, 

nnless the defendant satisfy the Masfistrate 
by evidence (which the defendant is hereby 
declared competent to give) that he had made 
due inquiry as to the person so landed, or 
allowed to land, and that he had no reason to 
believe that such person had been conTiotad 
as aforesaid. 

The Governor-General in Oouneil may from 
time to time, by notifies- 

Power to exempt tion in the Oatdte <if 
certain ship- Indies exempt ftom tiie 
maaterg. operation of the former 

part of this aeption the 
masters of any class of ships, oji sw3h terms 
as to the Governor-General in Couneil bsm 
fit, and either in respect of all or of any of ^ 
persons on board such sliips. 
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The Go vernorr General in Council may in 
like manner revoke any exempfcion made nnder 
ibis section. 

26. All fines imposed nnder this Acfc may 

be recovered, if for ot- 
Recovery of fines, fences committed ontside 

the local limits of the 
towns of Calcatta, Madras, and Bombay, in the 
manner prescribed by the Code of Criminal 
Procedure, and if for offences committed within 
those limits, in the manner prescribed by any ' 
Act regulating the Police of such towns in 
force for the time being. 

All fines recovered under this Act shall be 

paid to the credit of the 
Payment of Government of India, or 
fines. as the Governor-Geneial 

in Council from time to 

time directs. 

27. All prosecutions under this Act may be 

instituted and conducted 
Prosecutions. by such officer as the lucal 
Government from time to 
time appoints in this behalf. 

28. In imposiug penalties under this Part 

and Part III of this Act, 
Limits of juris- no person shall exceed the 
diction. limits of jurisdiction pre- 

scribed for him by the 
Code of Criminal Procedure in the cose of 
offenders not being European Briiish subjects. 

29. No proceeding under this Act shall be 

deemed invalid by reason 
Validity of pro- only that the Magistrate 
ceedings where of Police or Justice, before 
Magistrate is not whom a person, apparently 
the nearest. a vagrant, was required to 

appear, or before whom 
a person was placed under Section 24, was not 
the nearest. 

Part VI. 
Miscellaneous. 

30. Any European British subject who, 

upon the summary inquiry 
Deprivation of mentioned in Section 5, 
privileges of Euro- has been determined to be 
pean British sub- a vagrant, or who has been 
jects under Crimi- convicted under Section 
nal Procedure 22 or Section 23, shall. 
Code. so long as he remains in 

India, be subject, beyond 
the limits of the said towns, to the provisions 
of the Code of Criminal Procedure (other than 
those contained in Chapter XXXVIII of the 
same Code) applicable to an European not 
being a British subject. 

If from any cause he is committed or held 
to bail by a Justice of the Peace to take his 
trial before a High Court, he shall not be at 
liberty to object to the jurisdiction of such 
Justice of the Peace or High Court on the 
ground of anything coataified in the former 
part of this section. 



Save as aforesaid nothing herein contained 
shall be deemed to confer jurisdiction over 
European British subjects on Magistrates who 
if this Act had not been passed, would have 
had no such jurisdiction. 

31. Whenever, any person of European 

extraction lands in India, 
Liability of ira- or, being a Non-Cammis- 
porters of Euro- sioned Officer or Soldier 
peans or employers in Her Majesty's Army, 
of soldiers becom- leaves that Army in India, 
ing vagrants. nnder an engagement to 

serve any other person, or 
any Company, Association or body of persona 
in any capacity, 

and whenever a sailor of European extraction 
not being a British subject, is discharged from 
his sliip in any British Indian port, 

and becomes chargeable to the State as a 
vagrant within one year after his arrival in 
India or leaving the Army, or discharge from 
his ship, as the case may b^ then the person, 
or Company, Association or Body, to serve 
whom he has so landed in India or left the 
Army, or, in the case of a sailor, the person 
who is at the date of the discharge the owner 
or agent of the ship from which the sailor has 
been so discharged, shall be liable to pay to 
the Government the cost of his removal under 
this Act, and all other charges incurred by 
the State in consequence of his becoming a 
vagrant. 

Such costs and charges shall be recoverable 
by suit as if an express 
Recovery of agreement to repay them 
charges. had been entered into with 

the Secretary of State for 
India in Council, by the person, Conapany, 
Association, Body, owner or agent chargeable. 

32. When any person of European extrac- 

tion lands in India, being 
Liability of con- or having been during his 
signee in case of passage to India, or from 
Europeans who ar- one Indian port to another, 
rive in charge of in charge of, or in attend- 
animals and become ance upon, any animal, and 
vagrants. becomes chargeable to the 

State as a vagrant within 
one year after his arrival in India, then 
the consignee of such animal, 
or the agents in India for the sale of such 
animal, 

or, if such consignee or agents cannot be 
found, 

the agent to whom the ship in which snch 
animal arrived in India was consigned, 

shall be liable to pay to the Government the 
cost of such person's removal under this Act, 
and all other charges incurred by the State in 
consequence of his becoming a vagrant. 

Any such consignee or agent shall be entitled 
to charge the consignor or principal for any 
payment to th^ GoYermaeut under thia sectiou* 
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For the parposes of this section * consignee' 
iij eludes any person who 
•Consignee' nndertakes to dispose of 
defined. sucli animal for the benefit 

of the consignor, and 
•Agent' inclades any person who nndertakes 
, , the agency of snch ship, 
•Agent de- f^.^^gi^ \t may not have 
fi«©^- been consigned to him. 

83. In any proceeding nnder this Part, a 
certified copy of the de- 
Evidence of de- clarntion recorded nnder 
claration under Section 5, shall be primd 
Section 5. >cie evidence thafc the 

European British subject 
named therein has been, npon the summary 
inquiry mentioned in that, section, determined 
to be and that he was at the date of the decla- 
ration a vagrant. 

34. The powers and duties conferred and 
imposed by Sections 16 
Exercise of and 1 8, on fv local Govern- 
powers conferred ment, may be exercised 
on local Govern- and performed by such 
ment. class of officers as the 

local Government from 
time to time, by noti6cation in the official 
Gazette, appoints in this behq^lf. 

85. The powers and duties conferred and 
imposed by this Act on 
Exercise in Magistrates, Justices of 
Native States of the Peace exercising the 
powers conferred powers of a Magistrate of 
on Magistrates, the 1st Class, and Police 
Justices, and officers respectively may. 
Police. places beyond the limits 

of British India, be exer- 
cised and performed by such persons respec- 
tively as the Governor-General in Council from 
time to time, by notification in the Gazette of 
Inditty appoints in this behalf. 

36. The Govenior-General in Conncil may 
from time ♦ to time make 
Power to make rules, consistent with this 
rules for guidance Act, for the gnidance of 
of officers. officers in matters connect- 

ed with its enforcement. 

All such rules shall be published in the 
Gazette of India, and shall thereupon have the 
force of law. 

The First Schedule. 
(See Section 
Whebbas E. F. of a person of Euro- 

pean extraction and holder of this certificate, 
has appeared before me and satisfied me that 
he is not likely to become a vagrant within 
the meaning of the European Vagrancy Act, 
1874, THESE ABB TO CERTIFY that for the space 
of months from the date hereof and within 
the Province [or District] of nothing 
in Sections 4, 5, 6 and 7 of the same Act shall 



be deemed to apply to him, nnless he is found 
asking for alms, in which case this certificate 
shall be void. 

(Signed) 0. H. 

Dated this day of 18 . 

Magistrate of Police for the Town of 
or Justice of the Peace for * exercis- 

ing the powers of a Magisti-ate of the 
class. 

The Skcond Schedule. 

(See Section 17^) 

Articles of Agreement made this 
day of 18 betwbek the 

Secretary of State for India in Council of the 
one part and 0. D. of, Ac, [the vagrant'] of the 
other part : Each of the parties hereto (so far 
as relates to the acts on his own part to be 
performed) hereby agrees with the other of 
them as follows : — 

1. The Mk\d 0, D. shall proceed forthwith to 
the port of [ike port of embarkation,'] 

2. The said C. D. shall there embark on 
board such ship and at such time as an officer 
appointed in this' behalf by the local Govern- 
ment shall direct. 

3. The said 0. D. shall remain on board 
such ship until she shall have arrived at her 
port of destination. 

4. The said 0. D. shall not return to India 
until five years uhall have elapsed from the 
date of such embarkation, unless specially 
permittrcd so to return by the said Secretary 
of State. 

5. The said Secretary of State in Council 
shall defray the cost of the transit of the said 
0. D. to the sail port, and of his lodging 
and subsistence during such transit and during 
his detention (if any) at the same port, and 
shall contract with the owner of the said 
ship, or his agent, fur the passage of the said 
0. D. on board the said ship, and for his sub- 
sistence during the voyage for which he shall 
embark as aforesaid. 

In witness whereof A. B. (by order of the 
Governor. General of India in Council [or the 
Governor of in Council, or the 

Lieutenant-Governor of , or the 

Chief Commissioner of ]» on behalf 

of the said Secretary of St-ate in Conncil), and 
the said 0, D. have hereunto set their hands 
the day and year first above written. 

WHITLEY STOKES, 
Secy, to the Government of India. 

Re* published by order of the Bight Honour- 
able the Governor in Council. 

D. P. CARMICHABL, 

Actvng Chief Secretarif. 
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A RYOT'S ESTATE— II. 



In the July issue of the Revenue Register, 
in which we endeavoured to combat the 
views expressed by their Lordships, Innea 
and Kernan, J. J., as to the character of a 
ryot's estate, appeared another judgment of 
the High Court (present, Holloway and 
lunes, J. J., R. A. 133 of 1872) in which his 
Lordship Mr. Justice Holloway uses exactly 
the same language, speaking of ryots as 
f tenants from year to year,' and a puttah- 
holding as a 'letting from year to year.' 
Our own opinion as to the proprietary 
character of a ryot's estate has been re- 
peated with an iteration, for which we need 
make no apology on account of the supreme 
importance of the subject* — vide ' The Land 
Revenue of India,' Vol. V; 'The Tenure of 
the Soil,' Vol. V; ' Tenants on Proprietary 
Estates and Government Ryotwari Tenants/ 
Vols. VI and VII; 'Fifty Per Cent of the 
Net,' Vol. V ; and ' Zemindary Tenures in 

* In the words of an eminent Hindoo, " a clear and 
" precise understanding of the relative rights of the land- 
** lord and tenant in the soil is of vital importance to the 
*' peace and harmony of its teeming millions." (The 
Hon'ble Degumber Mitter. Volume V, Iiidiun Ecmiomist, 
page 819). 

The chaotic condition of Madras law in this particular 
instance, and at that time has been clearly shown in our 
iissue of the 6th December 1872, page 380. It has become 
a good deal more confused since that date, though perhaps 
more consistent in destroying the proprietary character of 
the ryot's estate. i 



Madras,' Vol. V. But as the High Court 
appear determined to adhere to their dictum, 
that a ryot holding under an ordinary ryot- 
wari puttah is only a ^ tenant from year to 
year,' it seems desirable to go back to first 
principles and try to ascertain what after 
all a ryotwari puttah is, aud what kind of 
estate it confers on the puttahdar, if it actu< 
ally confers any kind of estate at all^ which 
indeed begins to seem doubtful. 

What then is a puttah ? It is simply 
a bill for money to be paid on account of the 
assessment fixed on a certain property ; and 
this assessment represents a fixed share of 
the produce of the property in question, com- 
muted into a money payment fixed for a cer- 
tain period of time. Very little is expressed ia 
a puttah. But by the common law of India, 
a puttah implies a great deal ; and though 
no,t couched in the language of a formal 
conveyance, it does by immemorial custom 
convey waste land to the puttahdar in 
absolute proprietary right, subject only to 
the payment of an assessment which (as 
remarked at page 195) is not, and is not 
intended to be, a rent-charge, but merely a 
land-tax. We say that the right conferred 
by the agreement, whereof the puttali ia 
the only written evidence, is an absolute pro^ 
prietary right, because if the property does 
not vest in the puttahdai-, it is difficult to 
see in whom it does vest. As long as the 
land is unoccupied — properly speaking 
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' not held on puttah/ or waste as it is 
technically called — it is,undoubtedly at the' 
absolute disposal of Government, as a gene- 
ral rale ; but when once a puttah has been 
granted for any land^ or, more strictly 
speaking, for the assessment to be paid on 
account of any land. Government has no 
power to interfere further with it in any 
way] whereas the puttahdar can transfer 
it by mortgage, gift, or sale, can exercise 
every possible form of ownership over it, 
without reference to the Government or to 
any one else ; provided only that the trans- 
fer bo duly registered. As Kaye observes 
(Hist, of Sepoy War, Vol. I, p. 156, 
3rd Ed.), to be charged with the payment 
"of the revenue was to be acknowledged 
" as the proprietor of the land.*' And it 
has always been acknowledged to be so 
by all the great masters of revenue admin- 
istration. Hear what the greatest of all 
Bays : — 

" There is no reason to suppose that prl- 
vate landed property ever, at any one time, 
existed upon the same footing over the 
greater part of India. From Pulicat to 
Ganjam, in the Ceded Districts, the Bara- 
" mahl and Coimbatore, it seems to have 
" been always, as now,* little known except 
" as inam from the sovereign. Along the 
Malabar Coast and above the Western 
" Ghauts, from Sunda to Wynaad, it seems 
•* to have existed from a remote period, as 
now, almost universally, and in the Cama- 
tic, Tanjore, and Madura.'^ And again : 
— " It has been supposed by some that the 
" Zemindars were the landlords or proprie- 
" tors, and the ryots their under-tenants or 
labourers, and by others that the sove- 
" reign was the sole landlord, and the ryots 
mere cultivating tenants. But tJie ryot is 
the real proprietor, for whatever land does 
not belong to the sovereign belongs to him, 

• 1884. It has been developed a good deal rince then, 
at the records of our Coorta in these Difltriots prove. 



" The demand, for public revenue, accord- 
ing as it is high or Ipw, in different places 

" and at different times, affects his share ; 

" but whether it leaves him only the bare 
profit of his stock, or a small surplas 

" beyond it, as landlord's rent, he is still 
the true proprietor, and possesses all that 

" is not claimed by the sovereign as 

" revenue." 

We have italicised a few of the strongest 
passages, and we might quote pages more 
to the same effect; but we have already 
drawn largely from the samo Minute in 
compiling our article entitled 'Zemindary 
Tenures in Madras,' Vol. V, p. 135 ; and any 
one who takes any real interest in the sta- 
tus of the ryot, should carefully study the 
whole Minute (dated 31st Deo. 1824). It 
is extremely improbable that any single 
European will ever again be able to acqaire 
the same experience of the country, and 
the same extensive knowledge of its com- 
mon law, as the greatest of all the Madras 
Governors, Sir Thomas Munro ; and if we 
must choose a leader to guide us through 
the labyrinth of Indian custom or common 
law, we would elect him in' preference to the 
High Court, or any Governor of later days. 

But it seems more waste of words to 
ai*gue the question. Over and over again 
have Government been compelled to admit 
that they have no right to transfer any part 
of the ryot's property in his land to any one 
else ; and even their right to confer upon 
any one else the limited power to collect 
the assessment has been often called in 
question. It is, to say the least of it> 
a harsh and impolitic proceeding, if it i3 
not directly opposed to the whole spirit of 
a ryotwari settlement. One of the latest 
authoritative descriptions of the ryotwari 
tenure was given by the Revenue Board 
in their Proceedings, No. 125, dated 30th 
January 1873, in paragraph 2 of which they 
say, the cultivator is^ to all intents a&d 
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*^ purposes, a peaaanUproprietor, his right 
** of property in his land being indefeasible, 

unless and until he fails to pay the 
" land-tax due on it.'* The puttah is not 
necessarily renewed or altered every year ; 
and the only ground for the extraordinary 
supposition that the land is ' let from'year 
to year' is to be found in the fact that the 
bill for assessment has to be altered some- 
times on account of the ryot having either 
taken up or relinquished land, or because 
he is entitled to some remission of tax on 
account of failure of water, or is liable to 
some extra charge for irrigation. But many 
puttahs remain without alteration for years, 
and the puttahdars never even think of 
attending the annual settlement to get 
their puttahs renewed. What then is this 
'letting from year to year,* which Mr. 
Justice Hollo way speaks off And what do 
the High Court mean when they call ryots 
' tenants from year to year ?' Is it possible 
that we have been the victims of some lurk- 
ing fallacy, and that ' tenants from year to 
year* may be the peasant proprietors of our 
fondest dreams ? We would fain hope so : 
for if the ryot -proprietor has really no more 
rights in the soil than what we understand 
by, a 'tenant from year to year,' we must 
abandon as an idle dream the principle 
sought to be inculcated by Sir Thomas 
Munro in the following words— " Govern- 
'' ment will have it in its power to lay the 

foundation of landed property in the land 
" of the ryots, where alone^ in order to 

be successful, it must be laid (1824)." 
Indeed, the great object of the English 
administration in India — the development 
of private rights — would appear to have 
been lost. We thought indeed (with Doctor 
Hunter) that we had ' reared up a perma- 
nent proprietary body,' but behold at the 
touch of the High Court it has crumbled 
into a body of miserable ' tenants holding 
from year to year,' 



HER MAJESTY'S PRIVY COUNCIL. 

[Madras Case.] 
Storing of water — Escape — Injury — Damages, 

Where the Madras Baihvay Company 'claimed 
damages from the Zemindar of Garvetinagarum 
for injury cattsed to their line by the bursting 
of a tank on his landy and contended that, in 
storing water on his land the Zemindar render* 
ed himself liable in damages for any escape of 
water and conseqtient injury to another, and 
that he had been guilty of negligence — 

Held, that the storing of water in tanks in India 
is a public duty and had devolved on the 
Zemindar at the time of the settlement; that 
he had no power to do away with the tank; 
that his rights and liabilities were somewhat 
analogous to those of persons or corpoi-ations 
on whom statutory powers have been conferred 
and statutory duties imposed ; and tliat as to 
the fact of negligence^ the two concurrent judg* 
ments of the Courts in India, finding no neg- 
ligence, must stand. 

Judgment of the Lords of the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council on the appeal of 
the Madras Railway Company v. The Zeraiadar 
of Carvetinagarum, from the High Court of 
Judicature at Madras, delivered 3rd July 1874. 

Tresent, 

Sir Jambs W. Colvile. 
Sir Barnes Peacock. 
Sir Robert P. Collier. 

Sir Lawrence Peel. 

The Madras Railway Company claimed in 
this suit damages against the defeudant, the 
Zemindar of Carvetinagarum, for injuries occa- 
sioned to their railway and works by the burst- 
ing of two tanks upon bis land. 

The defendant denied that the injuries oom- 
plaiued of resulted from the bursting of the 
tanks ; he asserted that if they did so arise, the 
bursting was caused by no act or negligence of 
his, but by vis major, or the act of Ood. He 
further pleaded in these terms 

" 4. The tanks referred to in the plaint have 
existed from time immemorial, and are requisite 
and absolutely necessary for the cultivation and 
enjoyment of the land, which cannot be otherwise 
irrigated ; and the practice of storing water in 
each tanks in India, and particularly in tliis dis- 
trict and in the Zemindarv of Carvetmagarum and 
the adjacent districts, is lawful, and is sanctioned 
by usage and custom. The snid zemindary is a 
hilly district, and the ryots will be unable to carry 
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on their cultivation without such tanks, they being 
the chief •source of irrigation, and the omission 
to store quantities of water in such tanks will be 
attended with consequences dreadful to the inhabi- 
tants of the country. 

" 7. The defendant could not have avoided col- 
lecting a quantity of water in the tanks during 
the monsoon, and he has not failed to use any 
reasonable care that may be expected from him. 
There were also several tanks and channels above 
his tank belonging to Government and other peo- 
ple, which also burst at the same time." 

He also contended that the damage arose 
through want of proper care on the part of tlie 
defendants iu the construction of their works, 
bat this contention ^as abandoned. • It was 
found by both Courts, and is not now disputed, 
that the works of the plaintiffs did snflfer serious 
damage from the bursting of the tanks ; these 
last two questions, therefore, need not be 
further referred to. 

The issues, as far as they are material to this 
appeal, agreed to by the parties, were — 

1. Whether the injuries complained of were 
the result of vis major ^ or the act of God, or 
other influences beyond the defendant's coittrol. 

2. Whether defendant ia liable for any, and 
if so what, damages susUined by the plaintiffs. 

The evidence given in the cause may be 
summarized as follows : — It was shown that 
the tanks of the defendant, which were ancient 
tanks, the date of their origin not appearing, 
wei'e constructed in the usual manner ; that the 
banks wci-e properly attended to and kept in 
repair; that sluices and outlets for the wat«r 
were provided of the kind usually employed 
both in private and Government tanks, and 
usually found sufficient, and which had proved 
sufficient to prevent any overflow or bursting 
of the tanks iu question for twenty years ; but 
that an improved description of sluice, of recent 
introduction, would be still more efficacious. 
That at or some days before the accident there 
bad been an unusual and almost unprecedented 
fall of rain, desciibed by the Deputy Inspector 
of the Railway as the heaviest he had ever seen 
during his residence of thirteen years in the 
locality, and by witnesses for the defendant as 
exceeding any fall of rain for twenty years; 
that this extraordinary flood, which caused the 
neighbouring river to overflow, and possibly 
brought down to the tanks, whose overflowing 
is complained of, the contents of other t>anks at 
higher levels, proved more than the sluices 
could carry off, that the banks of the tanks were 
overflowed, and Anally carried away. 

Upon these facts the Acting Civil Judge of 
4he Civil Court of Chittoor found for the 
defendant, holding that he was not liable in the 
absence of negligence, and that he had not 
been negligent. 

This judgment was affirmed by the High 
Court uu apiH'al. 



Th« appellant now contends that the judg- 
ment of the High Court should be reversed on 
two grounds — 

1st, That the defendant, by storing up water 
on his land, rendered himself liable in damages 
should it e.^'capo and do injury to other perRona, 
even though he might nut have been guilty of 
negligence. 

2nd. That both the Indian Courts have 
applied an erroneous rule of law to the con- 
sideration of the question of negligence. 

The case mainly relied upon in support of 
the first contention is Fletcher v. Jfylands, Law 
Reports, 3, House of Lords, 330, which it 
becomes necessary to examine. Iu that case 
the plaintiffs, the owners of a mine, sued fur 
damages, the defendants, owners of some adja- 
, cent land, who had constructed a reservoir on 
their land for the purpose of working a mill, 
from which reservoir wator flowed throngh 
some disused mining works into tho plaintiflTs 
mine, and flooded it. It was held by the Ex- 
chequer Chamber and by the House of Lords 
that the plaintiffs were entitled to damages 
against the defendants. 

The grounds of thifl jndgment-are stated very 
clearly and shortly by the then Lord Chancellor 
(Lord Cairns), and Lord Cranworth. 

The Lord Chancellor says : — 

** The principles on which this case must be de- 
termined appear to me to be extremely simple. The 
defendants, treating them as the owners and occn* 
piers of the close on which tho. reservoir was con- 
structed, might lawfully have used that close forany 
purpose for which it might, in th6 ordinary course 
of the enjoyment of the land, be used ; and if, in 
what I may term the natural use of that land, 
there had been any accumulation of water, either 
on the surface or underground ; and if, by the 
operation of the laws of nature, that accumulation 
of water had passed off into the close occupied by 
the plaintiff, the plaintiff cdtild not have com- 
plained that that result had taken place. If he 
tiad desired to ghard himself against it, it would 
have lain upon him to have done so, by leaving, 
or by interposing, some barrier between his close 
and the close of tho defendants, in order to have 
prevented that operation of the laws of nature. 
. . . On the other hand, if the defendants, not 
siTopping at the natnnil use of their close, had 
desired to use it for any purpose which I may 
term a non-natural use, for the purpose of intro- 
ducing into the close that which, in its natural 
condition, was not .in or upon it, for the puiTX)se 
of introducing water either above or below ground 
in quantities, and in a manner not the result of 
any work or operation on or under the land ; and 
if, in consequence of their doing so, or in conse- 
quence of any imperfection in the mode of their 
doing so, the water canic to escape and pass off 
into the close off the plaintiff, then it appears to me 
that that which the defendants were doing, they 
were doing at their own peril ; and if, in the course 
of their doing it, tho evil arose ... of the 
escape of the water ant^ its passing away to tho 
' close of the }>Iaiutifl', and iujuruig the plaintiffi 
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tben, for the consequence of that, in my opinion, 
the defendants would be liable." 

Lord Cranworth thus states the principle of 
the decision : — 

** If a person brings and nccuraulates on his 
land anything which, if it should escape, may 
cause damage -to his neighbour, he does so at his 
)>cril. IF it does escape and cause damage, he is 
responsible, howewr careful he may have been, 
and whatever precautions he may have taken to 
prevent the dsimace .... and the doctrine 
is founded in poocT sense. For when one person 
in managing his own nfTairs, causes, however inno- 
cently, damage to another, it is obviously only 
just that he should be the party to suffer. He is 
bound sic uti euo tU non^ Icedal aliemimy 

But the principle that a man, in exercising 
a right which belongs to him, may be liable, 
Tvitl^nt negligence, for injury done to another 
person, has been held inapplicable to rights 
conferred by Statnto. 

This distinction was acted upon in Vanghan 
V. T/w Taff Vale Kailway Gompanyj 5, Hurlston 
and Norman, 679, where it was held by the 
Exchequer Chamber that a railway company 
were not responsible for damage from fire 
kindled by sparks from their locomotive engine, 
in the absence of negligence, because they 
were authorized to use locomotive engines by 
Statnte. Cookburn, C. J., observes, ** where 
the Legislature has sanctioned and authorized 
the use of a particular thing, and it is used for 
the purpose for which it was authorized, and 
every precaution has been observed to prevent 
injury, the sanction of the Legislature carries 
with it this consequence, that if damages result 
from the use of such a thing independently of 
negligence, the person using it is not responsi- 
ble." This view is fortified by the considem- 
tion that the Legislature may be presumed not 
■to have conferred special powers on persons or 
companies, without being satisfied that the 
exercise of them would be for the benefit of the 
public, as well as of the grantees. On the 
same principle it was decided that a water- 
works company laying down pipes by a statutory 
power, were not liable for damages occasioned 
iSy water escaping in consequence of a fii*e-plug 
being forced out of its place by a frost of 
unusual severity. (Blyih The BirmitigJiam 
Watei'tcorks Ct/nipany^ 25, L. J., p. 212). 

On the other hand, in Jones v. The Festlniog 
Railway Company (3, L. R., Q B^, 733) it was 
held that a railway company which had not 
express statutable power to use locomotive 
engines, was liable for damage done by fire 
proceeding from them, though negligence on 
the part of the company was negatived. 

It has been argued on the part of the re- 
spondent that the case of Fletcher v. Pylands 
decided on the relations subsisting between 
adjoining landowners in this country, has no 
application whatever to India. Though that 
case would not bo binding as an authority upon 



a Court in India not administering English 
law, their lordships are far from holding that, 
decided as it was, en the application of the 
maxim, sic titere tuo nt alienum non 
expressing a pnnciple recognized by the laws 
of all civilized countries, it does not afford 
a rule applicable to circumstances of the snme 
character in India, — they are of opinion, how- 
ever, that the circumstances of the present case 
are essentially distinguishable. 

The tanks are ancient, and formed part of 
what may be termed a national system of 
irrigation, recognized by Hindoo and Msiho- 
medan law, by Regulations of the East India 
Company, and by experience older than history, 
as essential to the welfare, and, indeed, to 
the existence of a large portion of the popula- 
tion of India. The public duty of maintaining 
existing tanks, and of constructing new ones in 
many places, waa"originally undertaken by the 
Government of India, and upon the settlement 
of the country has, in many instances, devolved 
on Zemindars, of whom the defendant is ©ne. 
The Zemindars have no power to do away with 
these tanks, in the maintenance of which large 
numbers of people are in teres t-ed, bnt are 
charged under Indian law, by reason of their 
tenure, with the duty of preserving and repair- 
ing tiietn. From this statement of facts referred 
to in the judgment of the High Court, and 
vouched by hist<)ry and common knowledge, it 
becomes apparent that the defendant in this 
ca«»e is in a very different position from the 
defendant in Fletcher v. Eylands, 

In that case the defendants, for their own 
purposes, brought upon their land and there 
accunmlated a large qaantity of waf^r by what 
is termed by Lord Cairns "a non-natnral nse** 
of their land. They were under no obligation, 
public or pnvate, to make or to maintain the 
reservoir ; no rights in it had been acquired by 
other persons, and they could have removed it if 
they tiad thought fit. The rights and liabi- 
lities of the defendant appear to their lordships 
much more analogous to those of persons or 
corporations on whom statutory powers have 
been conferred and statutory duties imposed. 
The duty of the defendant to maintain the 
tanks appears to their lordships a duty of very 
much the same description as that of the Rail- 
way Company to maintain their railway ; and 
they are of opiniorf that, if the banks of his 
tank are washed away by an extraordinary flood 
without negligence on his part, he is no more 
liable for damage occasioned thereby than they 
would be for damage to a pa<asenger on their 
line, or to the lands of an adjoining proprietor 
occasioned by the banks of the railway being 
washed away under similar circumstances. (See 
Withers v. The North Kent Mculway Company^ 
27, L. J., Ex., p. 417). 

The second ground on which the appellant 
relied was not so clearly stated ; their lordships 
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nnderstood ifc to be, in substance, ihut the 
Court below and the High Court estimated by 
a wrong standard the amount of care which the 
law requires of the defendant. 

It should be observed that the question of 
iirgligence was little, if at all, argued in the 
High Court. 

T<ie Judge of the Court below quotes and 
applies to the case the following definition of 
negligence by Baron Alderson : — " Negligence 
consists in the omitting to do something that 
a reasonable man would do, or in the doing 
something that a reasonable man would not do, 
in either case unintentionally causing mischief 
to a third party and the High Court confirm 
this view, of the law. Without adopting every 
expression of the Judge of tlie inferior Court, 
their lordships are unable to say that the case 
has been decided on an erroneous view of the 
law. On the question of fact whether or not 
negligence was proved by the evidence, they 
see no sufficient reason for departing from their 
ordinary rule of not disturbing the concurrent 
finding of two Courts. 

For these reasons their lordships will humbly 
advise Her Mnjesty that the judgment (Jf the 
Court below should be affirmed, and the appeal 
dismissed with costs. 



CIRCULAR ORDERS OF THE BOARD 
OF REVENUE, 



No. X. 



Standing No. 86-1. 

plantnio on irrigation works — in consul- 
TATION WITH Irrigation Department. 

Proceedings of the Board of Revenue, dated 
3i-d March 1874, No. 465. 

With reference to Nos. 16 and 17 of the 
Rules for the preservation of jungles attached 
to Board's Standing Order, No. 86, Collectors 
will understand that* no 
* G. 0., dated 5th planting operations in con- 
January 1874, No. nection wifh irrigation 
6. works should be under- 

taken without the concur- 
rence of the officers of the Irrigation Depart- 
ment. 

No. XI. 
Standing No. 820-2. 
Progress Reports bt Collectors* Forest 
Subordinates. 

Proceedings of the Board of Revenue, dated 
UtJi March 1874, No, 556. 

In future Collectors will be good enough to 
send the Monthly Progress Reports submitted 
to them by their Forest subordinates to the 
Inspector of Forests in original. 



2. It would be well if the reports were 
written on *' half margin " so that the Collec- 
tor may be able to call the attention of the 
Inspector to any point on which he may desire 
to elicit that officer's views. 

3. The Progress Reports should contain a 
section devoted to Railway Fuel Reserves and 
Plantation. 

• 

4. The Half-yearly Reports on Railway 
Fuel Reserves and Plantations should be for- 
warded to the Board through the Inspector of 
Forests. 



No. XH, 
Standing No. 377-1. 
collkctors to obtain government sanctioh 

BEFORE TAKING ANY PROCEBDINGS TO 
DEFEND THEMSELVES. 

Proceedings of the Board of Revenue, dated 
lith March 1874, No, 679. 

Collectors must obtain, through the Board, 
authority from Govem- 

Q. 0., dated 12th ment before having re- 
February 1874, No. course to the Courts for 
74. the vindication of their 

public acts or their charac- 
ters as public functionaries from defamatory 
attacks in newspapers. Their right to defend 
their private dealings is in no way affected by 
this order. 



No. xm. 

Standing No. 207-7. 
Petty works to be BXBCUTiD by Bbtenui 
Department alone. 

Proceedings of the Board of Revenue, dated 
I5tk April 1874, No, 881. 

Petty Construction and Repair works should 
be carried out by the Revenue Department 

2. The execution of such works by the 
Department Public Works is opposed to orders, 
and Collectors should in no case place funds at 
the disposal of officers of that Department fur 
such a purpose. 

No. XIV. 
Standing No. 55-1. 
Old Buildings, &c. not to be sold without 

BEFEBBNCB TO POBLIC WORKS DePABTMENT. 

Proceedings of the Bottrd of Revenue, dated 
20th April 1874, No, 927. 

Old Fort walls* or other old buildings shoold 
not be offered for sale to 
* G. O., dated private parties until a re- 
27th February ference has been made to 
1874, No. 271. the GflBcers of the Public 
Works Department aa to 
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whether the materials are- likely to be "wanted 
for public buildiDgs or for Manicipal improve- 
ments, hi which case, they should not be sold. 

No. XV. 

Standing No. 275-3. 

Alteration of foRM 7 in Standing Qbdeb 275. 

Froceedings of the Board of Revenue^ dated 
2m Ap-U 1874, No. 990. 

In Form 7, Standing Order No. 275, for the 
Leading of the last colamn of the Statement 
at the foot of the Form, subbtitute " amount 
pa3'able by the purchaser on account of the 
kists for the cuiTcut fusly falling due after the 
date of the sale." 

No. XVL 
Standing No. 195-3. 

Additional Clause to Abkarky Sale Adyeb- 
tiskment. 

Proceedings of the Board of Revenue^ dated 
bth May 1874, No. 1,071. 

After Clause X of the advertisement of an 
Abkarry sale insert — 

** XI. In the case of the purchaser's death 
the agruemcut made by him will be binding on 
his hen's and assigns." 

No. XVII. 

Standing No. 198-2. 

Additions to Abkabky Forms A and B. 

Proceedings of the Board of B&venue^ doled 
bth May 1874, No. 1,078. 

Form A. — License to Ahlcarry Bents. — In the 
first clause after C. D. enter his heirs and 
assigns." 

Form B. — In the first clause after " myself* 
insert the words my heirs and assigns." 

No. XVIII. 

Standing No. 200-4. 

Sub-Collectors to inspect Salt Pans in 
THEIR Divisions. 

Froceedingfi of the Board of BeventiBj dated 
2l8iMay 1874, l/o. 1,195. 

Clausi 3, Standing Order No. XII of 1866, 
"will be modified as follows ; — j 

When pans arc sitdated in the Sub- Division | 
the Sub-Collector should similarly inspect them 



penodically. Ho will seo that the Board's 
orders are properly carried out, and his autlior- 
ity will extend to the issue of any instrnctions 
which may be required fur the immediate cor- 
rection of irregularities ; but any suggestions 
and recommendations whicli are not wirhin the 
scope of existing rules must be referred for the 
orders of tlio Collector, with whom the supreme 
control will remain. The Sub-Collector might 
greatly assist the Salt Deputy when the latter 
visits his Division. 



No. XIX. 
Standing No. 407-11. 
Travelling expenses of Hospital Assistants. 

Proceedings of the Board of BevenuCy dated 
22nd May 1874, No. 1,205. 

Adverting to the Resolution of the Govern- 
ment of India, dated Slst August 1872, No. 
2,283, and in modification of the Board's Stand- 
ing Order, No. 407-7, all officers concerned are 
informed that Hospital Assistants travelling 
on duty by road are entitled to a mileage of 
only 2 Annas per mile. When they travel by 
rail or steamer they should draw the actual 
fare. 

2. The above rates apply only to special 
journeys performed on duty. If an Hospital 
Assistant simply accompanies the officer to 
whom he is attached on his usual circuit, ho 
should dmw batta at the usual rates. 



No. XX. 
Standing No. 137-A. 

KULES FOR the LEVY OP WaTER-RATES. 

Proceedings of the Board of Bevenue, dated 
Ist June 1874, No. 1,313. 

The following Rules for the levy of water- 
rate were approved in Government Order, 25th 
March 1874, No. 3b4 

Draft Bnles for the levy of water-rate in addi- 
tion to land assessment on all lands not per* 
manently classpd as wet in nil diet nets (except 
Gavjam, Tanjore, Madura, Tinnevelly^ M'dot- 
havi South Ganara^ and tlie Nilgiri mils) 
wJien water is supplied from a Government 
source of irrigation. 

T. — All dry lands temporarily cultivated with 
wet crops shall, in lieu of any system now iu 
force, pay a fixed water-rate on the following 
scale of Standard Rates. Where water is 
raised by median iral contrivances, the mtcs 
shall be reduced onc-iuurlh, and in deltaic 
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tracts wlien wnter is drawn from drainage 
channels one-lialf. * 

First claw c«„«„ j 

tauk,. river Second 



Standard Rates. 



RS. A. p. RS. A. p. 



a. Water- rate for a single 
wet crop raised on 
dry lands, per acre... 4 3 

h. Second crop on the 

same la4id, per acre... 2 1 8 

c. For Sugar-cnne, Betel, 
Cocoauut^, Plantains, 
requiring water 
longer than an ordi- 
liary wet crop, per 
aci-e 600 480 



For dry crop watered, 
whether firot or second 
crop, per acre ...2 



18 



1. Tina rnle does not apply to North Arcofc 
or Sonth Arcot, wliich have special rates uni- 
form thronghont the district, nor to the delta 
tracts of the Godavery and Kistna Districts. . 

2. Rate 5. does not apply to Gaddapah. 

3. In Kumool, rate J., to be reduced one- 
half. 

II. When a portion (or portions) of a field 
is irrigated, and the field is not more than half 
an acre in extent, the charge shall be calcalated 
on the actual extent of the field. 

When the field is larger than half an acre, 
the extent irrigate must be carefnlly measured 
and the charge shall be nuide by the half acre 
subject to the limitation that more than the 
recorded extent of the field shall not be charged 
for. 

For instance, if 15 acres are irrigated, the 
charge shall be the rate for three half-acres ; if 
the extent irrigated is 155 acres, the charge 
shall be the rate for fonr half-acres, provided 
that, if the whole field be less than fonr half- 
acres, as for instance 175 acres, the charge 
shall be the rate for the recorded extent of the 
field. 

|II. — ^The Collector has power to impose 
prohibitory rates whenever water is taken 
without permission. 

IV. — The above rules are applicable to all 
Government sonrces of irrigation, the supply 
in which is at all regular and to be depended 
on. Simple jnngle streams which only i-eceive 
a casnal supply, may be utilized as hitherto 
wiihout charge. 



V. — No Government water i.s to be taken 
nnder these rules withonti t.he express sauctiou 
of the Head of the viilaofe or of the Depart- 
ment, of Public Work.** Officer, when the works 
are in charge of that Department. 

N.B. — Tliese rules do not apply to second 
crop raised on wet land, for which the usual 
charge (generally half the single crop assesa- 
ment) will be mitade. 



No. XX r. 

Standing No. 80-2. 

CoMPLRTiON Certificates by Rbvenue Opficpbs 
FOR works executed bx othsk agbnct. 

Proceedings of tlie Board of Revenue^ dated 
2nd June 1874, No. 1,324. 

As the Government have ruled* that Com- 
pletion Certificates for 

*G.O., Financial works connected with 
DepHrtmeut, dated clearing village sites and 
5r.h November planting avenues when 
1873, No. 1,615. executed by other a^ncj 
may be granted hy the 
officer in Revenue charge of the Snb-divisiou 
of the Local Fund Circle without limit as to 
cost, the following instructions are issued far 
the guidance of all Revenue officei;;). 

2. Bills for works of the above description 
must be accompanied by Completion Gertiti- 
cates in the form used by the Public Works 
Department, signed by a Tahsildar for all works 
costing Rupees 500 or less, and by an officer 
in charge of a Division or a Covenanted Civiliau 
for all works costing more thau Rupees 500. 



No. XXII. 

Standing No, 198-4. , 

Condition in Fokm K.— Sale op liquor to 
non-commissionko officers and soldikrs. 

Froceedhvgs of the Board of Bevenuef dated 
6tli July 1874, No. 1,696. 

In form K., Condition 3 is to be worded aa 
follows 

2. That the said C. D. shall not seU or 
give any liquor to any 
G. O., dated 1 6tli Nod- Commissioned Officer 
May 1874, No. 606. or Soldier without the 
permission in writing of 
the Commanding OfEcer, nor to any member 
of the Mofussil Police while on duty, nor to 
any European vagrant under escort witt»oo* 
the consent of the escort. 
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No. XXIII. 
Standing No. 404-15. . 
Arrangements when Uncovenanted SERVANTii 

ON LESS THAN 100 ROPEttS TAJKK LEAVE. 

Frdceedlngs of the Board of Revenue^ dated 
Zrd Aagnsl 1874, No. 2,0G2. 

In ordiuary caacs, when privilege lenvo is 
granted to Uncovenanted 
G. O., dated 2nd Officials, whoso salary is 
Jaly 1874, No. 19. less than Rupees 100, no 
.acting appointment, even 
without pay, should bo made. Other means 
must bo found for the discharge of the Magis- 
terial duties of the officers taking leave, should 
they have any such work. 

2. If exceptional circumstances seem to 
render it necessary to appoint an acting sub- 
stitute for the absentee, thoso circuraatances 
should bo stated. 



No. XXIV. 
Standing No. 390-16. 
Rules for guidance of Presidents of Local 
Fund Boards. 

Froccedlitgs of the Board of Revenue, dated 
Zrd August 1874, No. 2,005. 

G. O., F. D., Under instrnctions from 

dated l^th March Government, the following 

1874, No. 431. Rules are circulated for 

G. O., F. D., the information and guid- 

dated 25th Juno ance of all the Presidents 

1874, No. 1,008. of Local Fund Boards. 

1. The following Servants on the Local Fund 
Establishment will bo pensioned under the 
Rules of the Pension Code : — 

Overseers, Sub-Over-") r> t? * 1 1- i l 
i i. o A ^ A (Petty Esfablishmcnt 

TaVdiSltr; (UoadFuud). 

Inspecting School mnsters. Mnsfers of Local 
Fund Scho(>l3 of the middle and higher clnssos. 

Vaccinators and Superintendents of Vacci- 
nation. 

Clerks and Peons, Moochees and Attenders 
in Offices of Control at tho Presidency and 
in tho offices of Collectors and Local Fund 
Boards. 

2. When service qualifying for pension has 
been performed partly under Government and 
partly under Local Fund Boards, or when ' 
officials have been paid partly from Imperial 
Funds and partly fiom the Local Fund, the 
penbiyu will be divided in proportiyu to tht> 



total pay received from Government and the 
Local Fund. 

3. When a Local Fund servant is pensioned, 
the Local Fuud pension shall be provided as 
follows : — 

(a.) In the case of servants employed ia 
particular Circles, the pension shall be provided 
by tho Local Fund Board of the Circle in which 
ho was employed. 

(h.) In tho case of servants employed ia 
the Collectors' Offices, tho pension shall bo 
provided by the Local Fund Boards of tho Col- 
lectorate in proportion to tho assets of each 
Board. 

(c.) In the case of servants employed ia 
the Controlling Offices at the Presidency, tho 
pension shall be provided by the several Local 
Fund Boards of the Presidency, in proportion 
to their assets, as determined by the Board of 
Revenue. 

No. XXV. 

Standing No. 407-12. 

Free convetance by Rail to IIospital 
Assistants' families. 

Proceedings of the Board of Revenue, dated 
lOlh August 1874, No. 2,171. 

Hospital Assistants travelling on duty, ia 
the Civil Department, by 

G. O., t^Ji^ed 10th rail, aro entitled to free 
June lb74. No. G42. conveyance for tlieir wives 
and children with one ser- 
vant. 

No. XXVL 
Standing No. 295 and 335-4. 
Presidents op Local Fund Boards to orant 

OE KEFUSE copies OF LoCAL FUND PAPERS. 

Troceedlngs of the Board of Revenue, dated 
rSth August 1874, No. 2,231. 

* TflK gi'ant or refusal of copies of Local 

Fuud papers addressed 

* G. O , dated to, or issued by, Circle 
17th June 1874, Authorities is left to tho 
No. 1,014, Finau- discretion of the P»esi- 
cial Department. dents of Local Fund 

Boards. 

2. Tho rules now in force in the Revenue 
Department and set forth in the iioard'a Stand- 
ing Orders apply in the case of granting copios 
of other Local Fund papers and also as n-gard.s 
suits in which Local Fund Boardo arc cuu.- 
ccruod. 
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OFFICIAL PAPERS. 



.RfVfNUB Sbttlement and Collections — 
Madras-Fuslt 1282. 

Frcceedings of the Madras Government, Revenue 
Deparbneni, 23rd Jane 1874. 

Read the following Proceedings of the Board 
of Revenue, dated 25tb Maicb 1874, No. 
669 

Prefatoby.— Tbe Board' resolve to submit to 
Government tlieir Report on the Revenue 
Settlement and Collections of the Madras Presi- 
dency for Fusly (Hevenue year) 1282 (Ist July 
1872' to 30th Jane 1873), accompanied by the 
prescribed statements and a file of the piiuted 
Reports of the Collectors. 
2. Tebritobul Changes. — There was no 
change in the num- 



Talaki. 
Fusly 1281 ... 156 
„ 1282 ... 156 

decrease 



Villages. 
27,786 ber of districts or 

JL! — taluks, but iu the 
63 

number of Ryot- 



vr&ri villages brought under settlement there 
"were some variations iu the districts noted 
below : — 





Increase. 


Decrease. 


Ganjam 




10 


Vizagapalam 




1 


Godavery 




15 


Kistna ... 


6 




Guddapah 




13 


Chinglepufc 




21 


North Arcot 


1 




South Arcot 




3 


Madura 


2 




Coimbatore 


2 


1 *" ■ 


Salem 


1 . t 


1 

1 



3. The variations are due (1) to the amal- 
gamation aud division of villages made for the 
sake of convenience ; (2), to the settlement on 
the Ryotwari system of villages formerly rented 
out, and the renting out or takiug under 
jGroverument management of villages formerly 
settled on the Ryotwari system; (3), to an 
Inam village becoming Ryotwari in North 
Arcot in consequence of its having been bought 
in by Qovorniucnt when sold for arrears of 
revonuo; aud (4), to the desertion by its 
inhabitants of one village in Yizagapatam. 

4. There were on the whole 33,973 more 
puttahs issued during Fusly 1282 than in the 
preceding year, as will be observed from the 
subjoined abstract : — 



Total. 


No. 
2,409,087 
2,443,060 


Increase. 

33,973 


Old Pattahs 
not altered. 


No. 
1,106,744 
1,756,098 


Increase. 
649,351 


Old Puttahs 
modified by 
additional 
entries. 


No. 

828,325 
390,742 


Decrease. 
437,583 


Number of 
fresh Puttahs. 


00 o 

-2 CI 

. O CI 

tS ^ ^ 

^ t- o 

CI 


Decrease. i 
177,798 




i 

^ CI 

00 oo 

CI CI 

I-H #— 1 
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5. The increase in the total number of 
pnttahs issued is spread over several districts 
ftnd is dne to ordinary canses, i.e., new ap- 
plications for lands and snb-divisions of joint 
holdings in the course of inheritance, or in 
consequence of sale or gift of portions of 
holdings. The nj^mbcr of fresh puttahs issued 
and of those modified by additional entries 
is, however, smaller, in consequence of the 
absence of the special causes which con- 
tribaked to an increase in Fuslj 1281. In the 
last named fnsly a large number of fresh puttahs 
had to be issued, and a still larger number^ 
modified in conseqnience of the introduction of 
the new survey areas and settlement rates In 
some districts, and of the Local Fnnd Act, IV 
of 1871, coming into force throaghout the 
Presidency. In Fusly 1282 no change in the 
puttahs, under Act IV af 1871, was called for, 
and the new rates of assessment and survey 
areas were introduced in fewer taluks than in 
Fnsly 1281. 



6. Season. — A most unusual quantity of 
rain fell in Fusly 1282. The north-east mon- 
soon began early and was very heavy at first. 
There were inundations in the Godavery and 
Itistna Districts. Many huts sunk into the 
mud in Madras, and it was possible for some 
days that the two large tanks, situated not far 
from the town and on a higher level, would 
bnrst and do great damage. In Febrnaryi 
which is generally free from rain and is 
a harvest month, and one in which much salt 
is manufactured, there was a heavy downpour 
which did great damage to the crops, especially 
in North Arcot, South Arcot and Tanjore, and 
washed away large quantities of salt. Thua 
though the seasons were better than those of 
Fusly 1281, and were on the whole decidedly 
good, the harvests suffered in most places from 
unseasonable or too abundant rain. Malabar 
on the Western Coast was unfortunate. The 
south-west monsoon failed in the Tenkarei 
Taluk in Tinnevelly. The north-east monsoon 
was scanty in Coimbatore. 



Bain- fall. 



Districts. 


April to 
September 
1872. 


October 1872 
to March 
1873. 


Total from 
April 1872 to 
March 1873. 


Total frdm 
April 1871 to 
March 1872. 






Inches. 


Inches. 


Inches. 


Inches. 


1. 


Ganjam 


4352 


1602 


59-54 


29-79 




Vizagapatam 


35-35 


16-79 


52-14 


25-52 


3.' 


Godavery 


80-55 


15-49 


46-04 


30-45 


4. 


Ki.«tn:i 


21-21 


1511 


8632 


25-71 


5. 


Nellore 


14-64 


3322 


47-86 


35-80 ♦ 


6. 


Cuddapah 


20-23 


20-77 


41-00 


24-37 


7. 


Bellary 


19.06 


8-63 


■ 27:69 


20-69 


8. 


Kurnool 


2104 


7-41 


28-45 


23-64 


9. 


Madras 


1893 


69-81 


78-74 


53-23 


1.0. 


Chingleput 


27-72 


50-42 


: 78-14 


•47-69 


11. 


North Arcot ... 


24-45 


28- 19 


62-64 


39-43 


12. 


South Arcot 


25 58 


38-20 


63-78 


4411 


13. 


Tanjore 


23-38 


3303 


56-41 


41-38 


14. 


Trichinopoly 


2423 


23-43 


4766 


3298 


15. 


Madbra 


14-20 


1419 


28-39 


25 94 


16. 


Tinnevelly 


- 7-88 


1994 


27-82 


21-02 


17. 


Coimbatore 


1779 


9-93 


27-72 


2629 


18. 


Nilgiris 


30-50 


27-65 


58-15 


55-65 


19. 


Salem ... 


25-39 


1304 


38-43 


28-46 


20. 


South Canara 


167 70 


5-70 


173-40 


144-62 


21. 


Malabar 


103-31 


12 33 


115 64 


12512 
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7. Sanitary 



Cholera ... ... 

Small pox 

Fever 

Bowol complaint. 
OCher diseases... 



Condition. — No twitli standing 
the abundant 
rain tlio year 
was not a bcal- 
tby one, and the 
an^onnt of mor- 
tality during the 



Fnsly 1281. Fusly 12M, 

Deaths. Detths. 

11,678 6,675 

29,371 48,921 

187,465 225,414 

36,821 34,657 

180,885 190,200 



445,720 506,867 

year was greater than in its predecessor. The 
District of Vizagapatam suffered the most, and 
the total number of deaths was double that of 
the preceding year. Cholera appeared in an 
epidemic form in Ganjam at the close of the 
Fusly 1281, and passed at the beginning of 
the year through Vizagapatam to Godavery. 
Prompt measures, however, were taken to check 
the spread of the disease, and medicines were 
freely distributed. The Districts of Cuddapah, 
Bellary, Chingleput, Coimbatore, and the 
-Nilgiris enjoyed absolute immunity from this 



disease, and the total number of deaths from 
cholera in Fusly 1282 was less than that in 
Fusly 1281 by about 5,000. Small-pox and 
fever raged all over the Presidency,* and the 
deaths thus caused were respectively 19,550 
and 37,949 more than in the preceding year. 
The new species of fever, dengue, which is 
more painful than deadly, prevailed in the 
Districts of Vizagapatam, Bellary, Knmool, 
Chingleput, Tanjore, Trichinopoly, and part of 
Salem, and was particularly severe in Tiich- 
inopoly, where it is said to have entered every 
house. There was no want of pasturage, bat 
cattle disease prevailed in almost every District. 
The excessive rains appear to have told upon 
the health of the cattle, and large numbera 
died from the effects of wet weather. On the 
whole, however, the mortality among the cattle 
appears to have been less than in the previous 
year. 



Gai^jam 

Vizagapatam 

Godavery 

Kistna 

l^elloro 

Cuddapah 

Bellary 

Knrnool 

!Madra8 

Chingleput 

North Arcot 

South Arcot 

Tanjoro 

Trichinopoly 

Madura 

Tinnevelly 

Coimbatore 

Nilgiris 

8alem 

- South Canara .. 
Malabar .j. 

Total.. 



Population 
of villages 
from which 
returns were 
received. 



90.%036 
1,509.750 
1,592,939 
1,452,374 
1,376,811 
1,351,194 
1,668.006 

959,640 



938,184 
2,015,278 
1,755,817 
1,973,731 
1,200,408 
2,266,615 
1,693,959 
1,763,274 
49,501 
1,966,995 

938,362 
2,261,250 



29,639,124 



Cholera. 



Causb of Deatu. 



589 
3,632 
1,337 
144 
51§ 



129 



5 
108 
30 
54 
2 
8 



1 

29 
31 



6,675 



Small, 
pox. 



467 
1,947 
4,330 
2,213 

an 

865 
2,015 
902 



1,712 
4,474 

2,606 
3,229 
1,528 
2,258 
3,769 
3,243 
25 
7,882 
637 
4,528 



48,921 



Fevers. 



18,090 
23,473 
15,758 
12,307 

8,936 
12,466 

9,! 76 
12,652 



5,705 
22,495 
11,526 
5,620 
8,912 
6,490 
6,3.50 
10,016 
451 
23,243 
4,062 
12,678 



Bowel 
com- 
plaint. 



679 
739 

1,035 
671 
770 
668' 

2,105 

m 

T,845 
2,106 
1,538 
2,089 

\,m 

1,381 
6,270 
2,510 
102 
1,951 
2,602 
3,503 



Other 
diseases. 



Total. 



3,124 
7,910 
10,593 
10,818 
6,919 
3,861 
16,561 
2,755 



225,414 



34,657 



8,847 
15,178 

9,255 
30,388 

8,651 

4,692 
10,175 

6,543 
302 
12,817 

6,374 
M,429 



190,200 



17,919 
37,709 
33,053 
26,153 
18,032 
17,860 
29,857 
17,202 



18,109 
44,258 
25,033 
41,364 
20,.'»34 
14,8-23 
26,572 
22,312 
880 
45,394 
13,604 
35,169 



Ratio per 
mile of 
popula- 
tion. 



605,867 



19- 83 
24-31 

20- 75 
1801 
1310 

13- 22 
17-89 
17-92 

T9-29 

21- i*6 

14- 25 
20-96 
17-10 

6-51 

15- 69 
1-2-65 
17-88 
2308 
14-49 
15^5.5 



1707 



Remakes. 



8. Prices op AanicuLTURAL Produce. — The 
prices of food grains in Fusly 1282, compared 
with those of Fusly 1281 have risen in some 
Districts and fallen in others, the result on the 
whole being a slight increase as will be seen 
from the following statement. In Ganjam and 
Vizagapatam the prices which were unusually 



high in Fasly 1281, in consequence of famine 
in those Districts, have fallen to their normal 
condition owing to the favourable season of 
Fusly 1282, except in the case of horse-gram, 
the price of which rose throughout almost all 
the Presidency owing to the damage done to 
the crops by the heavy rains. The variations 
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in the other Districts are trifling, and are due 
cliiefly to the character of their harvests in 
Fuslj 1281 and Fusly 1282:— 



O c£ O 




CO '>0 ^ 00 <M 


Increaf?e or 
decrease in 
Fusly 1282 
as compared 
with Fusly 
1281. 




»0 o ^ ^ >-o 

r-i CI 

in 

+ + + 1 + + 


Per cent- 

age of 
Columns 
2 and 5. 


o 


O O CO o 
. <N CI C"! C^l rH 

« 1 1 I 1 1 1 


Ificrease or 
decrease in 
Fusly 1282 
as compared' 
\vith the 
average. 




00 Ci >o 
CO CO JlO >o C<l 

TO 

1 1 1 1 1 1 


Fusly 
1282. 




. 00 o o --^ 
m Tf< CO ^ »0 
« ^ r-i rH rH ^ O^ 


£ 00 


CO 


. O Ci ^ *0 O 

52 cc o »o CO 


Average price 
per Madras 
Garce for ten 
years, Fuslies 
1272 to 1281. 




• O C5 O O 
2 00 CO — o. o ^ 
rH rH CI rH <N <N 


Grains. 


rH 


First sort Paddy, per Garce... 
Second do. do. 

Cholnra 

Cumboo 

Raggy 

Horse-gram 



9., The subjoined statement shows tho effect 
of market prices with reference to the com- 
mutation rat«8 in the Districts which have been 
recently settled. It is satisfactory to observe 
that the commutation rates are far below the '< 



ruling prices, except in tho case of varagoo in 
tho District of Salem : — 



EM. 


Market 
price dar- 
ing the 
Fusly. 


lO 

00 CO CO CI — « !>• 


-< 

i 


Commu- 
tation 

price per 
Garce. 


o o o o o 
to o o o o o 

Pi r-i r-i 


^OL. 


Market 
price dur- 
ing the 
Fusly. 


»o Ci a> CO 

CO 00 ^ <D CI 
W 1^ r-i 1-i 


01 

i 


Commu- 
tation 

price per 
Garce. 


o ^ : o 

CO rH O t • O 
« rH rH : : 


Tbichinopolt. 


Market 
price dur- 
ing the 
Fusly. 


CO »o o o 

00 CO CO CO CI o 
« rH 1—1 rH rH rH 


Commu- 
tation 

price per 
Garce. 


O CO CO o 

m CO O 00.00 iO 

« r-i 


Arcot. 


Market 
price dur- 
ing the 
Fusly. 


Oi O O O O 
TO . rH »f5 -"^i CO QO 
W 1^ r«i 


w 

H 

to 
o 
OQ 


Commu- 
tation 

price per 
Gurce. 


• 

CI 00 CO fM 
CO l>» rH Ci 0> *0 
M rH 


TNA. 


Market 
price dur- 
ing the 
Fusly. . 


iO »0 00 o • 
TO CO OO 00 l>- . 
M ^ <M rH rH : 1 


CO 

M 


Commu- 
tation 

price per 
Garce. 


o »o o : : 

55 C5 • • 

PS : : 


to 


Market 
price dur- 
ing the 1 
Fusly. ' 


, CO ^ z 

^1 

oj f—^ . 


Q 

o. 
O 


Commu- 
tation 

price per 
Garce. 


CI o CO : 

TO ir^ 00 «0 CO * 

« : 






a : : : : . 




IINS. 


ro : 

Co ■ . * 
• • • 




O 


Paddy, Isi 

sort 
Cholum 
Cumboo 

Raggy ... 

Varagoo 
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10. A statement showing ibe prices of second sort paddy in each of the Districts is given 
as nsnal. 





Price per Garcx. 


Districts. 


Arerage 

of five I 
years fromi 
Fnsliea 
1266 to 
1270. 


Average 

of five 
years from 
Fnslies 
1271 to 
1275. 


Arerage 
of five 
years from 
Fuslies 
1276 to 
1280. 


FuBly 
1281. 


Fusly 
1282. 


Increase or 

decrease 
as compar- 
ed with 
Column 2. 


Increase or 
decrease 

as compar- 
ed with 

Column 3. 


Increase or 
decrease 

as compar- 
ed with 

Column 4. 


Increase or 
decmss 

as compar- 
ed with 

Colamn 5. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 




RS. 


RS. 


R9. 


RS. 


RS. 


RS. 


RS. 


R8. 


RS. 


Gai^Jam 

VixagapaUm ... 

Godavery 

Kittna 

Nellore 

Cnddapah 

Bcllary 

Kumool 

Kadras 

Cbinffleput 

Xorttt Arcot ... 

South Arcot ... 

Taiyore 

Trichinopoly ... 

Madura 

Tinnevelly 

Coimbatore 

Nilgiris 

Salem 

South Canara ... 
Malabar 


77 

86 
107 
118 
143 
125 
131 

*128 
119 
123 
119 
138 
149 
154 
171 

1 145 
1 184 
158 

1 • 


118 

138 
131 
165 
166 
209 
198 
201 

151 
151 
178 
198 
205 
204 

168 
161 
193 


114 

. 126 
113 
153 
167 
212 
191 
197 

185 
168 
1.58 
156 
181 
213 
204 
220 

178 
1.58 
192 


117 
161 
117 
147 
108 
140 
141 
157 
110 
1()7 
100 
101 
123 
115 
150 
165 
142 

i'i2 

132 
155 


87 
138 
113 
162 
124 
148 
137 
178 
116 
115 
105 
114 
125 
125 
141 
179 
148 

126 
147 
168 


+ 10 
+ 40 

+ 27 
+ 55 
+ 6 
+ 6 
+ 12 
+ 47 
+ 116 

— 3 

— 14 

— 9 
+ 6 

— 13 

— 8 
+ 2.5 

— 23 

— 19 

— 13 
+ 10 


— 26 

— 5 
18 

— 3 

— 42 

— 61 

— 61 

— 23 
+ 116 

— 50 
. — 55 

— 37 

— 26 

— 48 

— 57 

— 26 

— 56 

— 42 

— 14 
^ 25 


— 27 
+ 7 

+ 9 

— 43 

— 64 

— 64 

— 19 
+ 116 

— 70 

— €3 

— 44 

— 31 

— 56 

— 68 

— 25 

— 78 

— 52 

— 11 

— 24 


- 30 

- 28 

— 4 
+ 15 
+ 16 
+ 8 

— 4 
+ 21 
+ 6 
+ 8 

— 5 
+ IS 
+ 2 
+ 10 

- 9 
+ 14 
+ 6 

+ 14 
+ 15 
-I- 13 



(To he continw'^,) 



Rules for Distribution op Water from 
Madras Irriqation and Canal 
Company's Canal. 

Proceedings of the Madras Oovemment, Eeventie 
Department^ Zrd July 1874. 

Read the following Proceedings of the Board of 
Revenue, dated 6th May 1874, No. 1,050 

Read again G. O., dated 2nd July 1873, No. 7, 
Revenue Department, recorded in Board's 
Proceedings, dated 81st July 1873, Miscel- 
laneous No. 4,792. 

Read also the followlcg Proceedings of the 
Madras Government, dated 17th March 1874^ 
No. 354, Revenue Department:— 

Abstract.— J?enVc(? BuU$ for the disfriMion 



of Water from Madras Irrigation and Cand 
Company^s Canal. — Refers to Revenue Board, 
for early report, papers regarding — . 

Most of the subjects referred to the Board 
for report in the first of these orders are settled 
in the rules which are dealt with iu the second, 
but there is one point on which they thluk it 
right to express their views fully. 

In paragraph 6 of the Memorandum by the 
Chief Engineer for Irrigation, recorded with 
G. 0., dated 18th June 1873, No. 1,595, Pablic 
Works Department, he suggests that indaoe- 
ments should be offered to the ryots holding 
land commanded by the canal to convert that 
land into paddy fields; that water should b0 
given for a limited time free of charge or ftt 
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a reduced rate both to land already irrigated 
and to land where irrigation is commenced ; 
and that a few labourer might be brought 
from one of the neighbouring deltas or from 
irrigated parts of Kurnool and Cuddapah to 
show the people how to prepare their land for 
tvet cultivation. 

2. The water-rate at first was settled at 



G. O., dated Ist 
Jane 1866, No. 
1,348. 

G. O., dated 5th 
November 1866, 
No. 2,989. 

G.O., dated 14th 
June 1867, No. 
1,343. 



Rupees 4, but it was raised 
iu 1866 to Rupees 6, and 
certain crops (such as 
sngar-cane) are charged 
Rupees 12, though it is 
admitted that water can- 
not be supplied to them 
(except under tanks) for 
double the time that it is 
supplied to paddy, or for 
a whole year. 

3. The Board are decidedly of opinion that 
though these rates may not bo too high for 
established cultivation, they are so high as to 
discourage ryots from trying the somewhat 
risky experiment of turning their cholum land 
into paddy laud, Jbc, and that it would be 
advantageous not only to Government and tlie 
people, but also to the financial interests of the 
Company, if the Rupees 6 rate were reduced 
to Rupees 4, and the other rates in proportion. 
If this is done, the Board consider that there 
will bo a fairer prospect of success like that of 

the Godavery and Kistna 
Clauses 13 and canals. Of course, the re- 
14 of the contract duction cannot take place 
of 1863. unless the Company con- 

sent to it. No. VI of the 
proposed rules makes alterations in the rates 
which are all in the right direction, but which 
seem to the Board to be insufficient. 

4. The Board do not think that anything 
would be gained by sending farmers of wet 
laud to instruct the ryots of the canal villages. 

5. The rules will be noticed in order. 

Rale I. — Agent to inform Uie Collectors before 
the IsL April, ^ohat villages and parts of villages 
7ie is prepared, to irrigate^ ^'c. — This rule is new, 
but good. 

Rule II. — Water not to he talien without a writ- 
ten application made hi/ the ryot through the canal 
officers to the Gurnum. — The corresponding rules 
hitherto iu force provide 

G. O., dated 5th that ryots shall tell the 
October 1864, No. Collector what they want, 
1,830. and that the Collector shall 

G. 0., dated 8th ask the Company for the 
April 1869, No. water. Subsequently, on 
959. the ground that this system 

was too slow and compli. 
cated, it ^as proposed by the Company's Agent 
that the ryot should tell the Curnum what he 
wanted; and (hat the Coruom should give hiza 



a filled-in form of application to take to the . 
canal officers. Government remarked " the 
cardinal objection to the scheme is that it tends 
to make the application for water a transaction 
between the Company and the ryot instead of 
between the Company and Government." ♦ * ♦ 
" The objection above adverted to would alone 
be sufficient to condemn the proposal." This 
principle was strongly approved by the Secre- 
tary of State, but it is con- 
G. 0., dated 26th travened by the proposed 
Aupruat 1869, No. Rule 11. It is true that 
2427. the rule is worded so as to 

make the application an 
application to the Curnum, but the ryot is to give 
it to the canal officer, aiid it will, therefore, be 
practically an application to the canal officer. 

It must accordingly be considered whether 
the principle laid down so decidedly in 1869 
should now be abandoned. The Board are of 
opinion that it should. From the first there 
have been complaints of the great remissness 
of Cumums in recording and transmitting 
applications for water. As the Chief Engineer 
fur Irrigation remarks " the Curnums are 
clearly not to be relied upon to record applica- 
tions or to facilitate the preliminaries which 
must precede the supply of water to the lands 
* ♦ ♦ consequently for the future it is pro- 
posed that all applications for water shall be 
made through the canal officers who will then 
know what wat-er is wanted, and besides this 
there will be evidence of the number and date 
of applications forwarded to the Curnums for 
disposal." It seems to the Board that an 
unnecessary degree of importance has been 
attached to contact between the ryot and the 
Company at the time water is applied for. 
There must bo contact of the same sort when 
the field channel is made, and the sluices are 
opened. All that is necessary is, that in the 
matter of payment for water supplied for irriga- 
tion, the Company shall have nothing whatever 
to do with the ryots. 

Assuming that the term " canal officers" ia 
sufficiently definite and that they are dispersed 
so that no ryot will have t^ t^ke his application 
to any great distance, the Board approve of 
this rule. 

Rule III. — Applications to he for whole fields 
or for not less ilian 2 twre portions of 4 acre fields, 
— It is necessary to define the word " fields " 
more c1eai*ly. From the first there has been 
a difiereuce as to whether the fields" recog- 
nized by the Company should be survey fields 

or revenue fields. Tho 
G.O., dated 15th Board have more than 
March 1866, No, once expressed an opinion 
662. that tho fields should bo 

revenue fields as repre- 
senting actual facts, and allowing greater free- 
dom of action to individual i7ots with regard 
to taking water. 
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It is possible tlmfc tlio word " fields'' in the 
rule may mean reveuuo fields or, as it may 
otherwise be expressed, recorded sub-number 
of survey fields, but it should be altered so as 
to make this clear. 

With regard to the extent of sub-division 
which may be allowed, the Board think the 
rule too stringent. No field of less than four 
acres may be sub-divided, and no sub-division 
of less than two acres is to be supplied with 
water. In other words, a ryot who happens 
to hold a one-acre field situated in a larger 
number is to be prohibited from trying the 
experiment of irrigation, and no ryot can turn 
bis cholum land into paddy land without paying 
Rupees 12 in cash, besides incurring the risk ot 
failure, lu Government villages the water- 
rate rules which have been 
G O., dated 25th recently sanctioned, make 
March 1874, No. the limit half an acre, or 
334. the field if the field is 

less than half an acre. 
Under the canal, the Board think that the 
sub-division of two-acre 
G.0.> dated IGth fields should be allowed, 
May 1873, No. 492. that the minimum extent 
of an irrigated sub-divi- 
pion should be one acre, and that it should be 
distinctly understood that if a field less than 
an acre in extent is irrigated, the charge shall 
be not on a whole acre but on, the recorded 
extent of the field. 

The rule provides that the sub-clivisions shall 
be dcfiucd by stones, but the Board think this 
is unnccossaiy and uudesirablo as tending to 
produce the impression that if water is taken 
for a sub-division one year, it must bo taken 
for the same extent in succeeding years. 

Eule IV.—Penalttf for taking water without 
apphjing f<tr it, — Without 

G. O., dated le5th reviewing the corrcspond- 
^larch 1866, No. ence as to the penalty 
(5(32. imposed by the rules now 

Board's Proceed- in force, the Board will 
ings, dated 18th simply observe that this 
October 18C9, No. rule seems to bo a great 
7 739, improvement. There must 

be a penalty to induce 
ryots to apply for water before they take it, 
but the penalty is incurred so often, himply 
because ryots are in the habit of postponing 
their decision to take water till the last possible 
moment, that if the penalty is heavy it will 
discourage irrigation. 



Eule V. — The Company guaranko water in 
the canal till the SI st Decetiiber^ and in their 
tanks till the end of the season. After the olst 
December^ water from the canal will he supplied 
vwnlhhj at Rupee 1 a mou^A.— This rule seems 
to' be uuobjectiouablc. 



Eule YL — Water-rates, 

Clause 1. — Crops requiring a continuous supply f 
Eupees 6 ; dou>hle crops^ Eupees 12. 

Clause 2. — Second crops of tJie same sort under 
tanks, Eupees 6 and Eupees 12. 

Note. — A redv^ction allowed in the case of 
fields laid out in beds. 

The Board have already said that they be- 
lieve these i*ates to be high enough to dis- 
courage irrigation very effectually, but they 
can only be reduced by the Company. The 
note is scarcely clear enough. The expression 
" fields laid out in beds" suggasts a diffei-ent 
idea to the Board from the explanation given 
by Colonel Mullins, viz., fields " levelled and 
bunded." It will be better if these words uro 
used. 

Claicse S,— Crops requiring frequent ftoodidigsy 
Eupees 4. — This is a decided improvement. 

Claitse 4. — Dry crops requiring occnsional 
Hoodings, Rupees 2. — This also is a decided 
improvement. 

Clause 5. — Crops requiring irrigation for nmre 
than six montlis to pay double rates, unless charg- 
ed under Eule V for tvater supplied after Uie 
Z\st December. — This seems to the Board noi 
to be sufficiently clear. Under Clause 1 any 
of the crops styled double crops arc to be liable 
to the double rate if they have a sufficient 
supply, and Government 

G. O , 14th June have decided that the 
1867, No. 1,3^3. period of supply is a mat- 
ter of no importance. 
This clause taken together with Ckiuse 1, would 
pcem to imply that the double rate is to be 
charged in every case if the crop is under a 
canal tank, or if it is not so situated and 
irrigation commences before the olst December, 
and that the rate of Rupee 1 a mtmth is to be 
charged if the crop is not supplied by a canal 
tank and irrigation commences after the 31st 
December. If so, it seems to the Board to be 
too stringent, and at all events it should be 
expressed more clearly. 

Clattse 6. — For a series of crops not incltulitig 
rice raised up to the Zlst December, Enpecs Q. — 
lliis' is a great improvement. 

Clause 7. — For a similar scries raised after the 
3lst December, Rupee 1 a mouth. — This is re- 
dundant, for Rule V contains the same provi- 
sion. Moreover, if it is necessary to repeat 
Rule V with regard to a series of crops, it is 
necessary also to repeat it with regai*d to siuglo 
crops. 

Clause 8. — Crops supplied at fu'st from the 
canal and afterwards from other sources. If 
crops of Clauses I and 2, Eupees 1 J a inouth ; 



// of Clause 3, Rupee 1 ; and if of Clause 
Jiupcc 1.— This is a case which is disci»s«d 
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iho papers recorded with G. 0., dafed Gth June 
]873, No. 1,508. The only remark the Board 
have to make is, that the c1»n5<e is -intended 
to apply to crops snpplied from the canal aft^r 
other sources liave failed, as well as from other 
sources after canal irrigation has ceased, and 
it should be altered accordingly. 

Clause 9. — Wafer supplied to Govei-nmeni tanlcs, 
Rupee 1 per 1,000 ciibic yards. — This is in ac- 
cordance with Qt, 0., dated ]3th September 
1873, No. 984, Revenue Department. In their 
Proceedings recorded with that order, the 
B<wrd advised a condition that the total charge 
should not exceed the total revenue under the 
tank. This is not noticed in the order of Go- 
vernment, but in the Memorandum already 
mentioned. Messrs. Hope and Latham remark 
that the Company must be paid the price of 
the water they snpply irrespective of any such 
condition, and that the Collectx)r has the option 
of not applying for more water than can bo 
paid for out of the revenue on land under the 
tank if he pleases. The Board concur. 

Clause 10. — A reduction of one-Hurd io he 
made for haling. — This is liberal. 

Clause 11. — Irrigation from cliannels carrying 
leakage waier io he charged ilie same as irrigation 
direct from the canal, — This is fair, if the supply 
is sufficient. 

Clause 12. — When the canal necessarily in^ 
creates the supply of tanks, the Company are to 
charge for irrigation in excess of the maximum 
cultivated laithin iive years at the ayacni rates for 
land in the ayacuf, and at canal rates for land 
outside the ayacut, — The Board presume that 
dry land irrigated and paying water-rate is to 
be taken into consideration in calculating the 
five years' average, and that, by the "ayacut 
rates," the Company is to charge, the differ- 
ence between the consolidated wet assessment 
and the dry assessment of similar lands is 
meant. If so, the rule is fair. 

Clause 13. — When surplus canahwaler passes 
into a water-course from which Government land 
has heen irrigated, and irrigation trf increased, the 
excess shall he liahle to the canal water-rates " if 
regtdarly and intentionally sjipplied hy the Com- 
panyy — Mr. Latham (though he has signed 
the rules) objects strongly to this last sentence, 
and the Board think it may be safely omitted. 
In a marginal note to the rule, he suggests tliat 
** or spring" should be added after water-course, 
but this seems to the Board to be inadmissible. 
If the influence of the canal on springs is taken 
into account, disputes will be endless. The > 
rule is not very clear and might be recast with 
advantage. 

Jlnle VII. — Remissions may he granted hy the 
^clllifij oJicC4 S if a ryot, after applying for waJter^ 



is unavoidahly prevented from rising it in whole 
or part — This is fair, but ryots should be 
permitted to withdraw their applications for 
water subject to subsequent approval by tho 
settling officers. 

Rule VIII. — Remissions for failure of crops.^ 
This is fair. 

Rale IX. — Remissions for land unfit for wet 
cultivation. — This is fair. 

Rule X. — Remission for exceptional causes.^ 
This is fair. 

Rule XL — Claims to remission must he notified 
io tJie village or taluk authorities in time for th& 
spot io he examined hefore the crop is removed, 
and the Curnum must inform the canal officer of 
the claim. — The claim should always be notified 
to the taluk authorities as well as to the village 
authorities. 

Rule XII to XV, — Registration of applications 
hy Cumums, despatch of registers to the taluk 
with a note of water taken without heing applied 
for, despatch *of ahstracts from the Tahsildar to 
the Collector, register of measurements. — These 
rules seem to be unobjectionable. 

Rule XVI. — Cumums^ Registers io he open to 
inspection of the Company^ s officers and vice versa. 
Disputes to he reported to the Revenue Inspec' 
tor. — Disputes should be reported to the Tah- 
sildar so that the Revenue Inspector may be 
ordered to,make an inquiry if necessary. 

Rule XV IL — Register of Irrigation to he made 
after personal inspection hy the Gumum and 
Reddy. Damage to he reported to tJie nearest 
Company^ s Overseen* or Engineer and the Revenue 
Inspector of the range who should examine tJie 
spot together, 8fc, — The Board think the damnge 
should be reported to the Tahsildar, ^nd the 
Tahsildar should order the Revenue Inspector 
to make the inquiry. Revenue Inspectors are 
a most important link in the chain of Revenue 
Administration, and this link which is weak 
already will be made weaker still if Revenue 
Inspectors, instead of looking solely to the 
Tahsildar for instructions, are placed at the 
beck and call of Curnums and Canal Overseers. 

Rule XVIII. — Cnrnnm^s annual water-rate 
account. — The Board think this account should 
enumerat-o the pieces of irrigated land said 
to be unfit for wet cultivation, which form the 
subject of Rule IX. 

Rule XIX. — The Collector and the Manager of 
the Canal, or Deputies from each, to act together 
I as Settling officers. Disputes may he referred io 
arhitrators who will choose an umpire, — This rule 
is very similar to the Rule VI now in force. 

Rule XX. — Notice of flie scUlcmcni to ho given 
' io the nV/ajOT.— Thia is good. 
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Btde XXL — The Company to pay th6 Curnum 
6 Pies in the linpee of the adjusted gross de- 
mand. — The grant of remuneration is very 
desirable, but the Board agi*ee with Mr. Latham 
that the settling officers should have discretion, 
and think they should be allowed either to 
Veduce the amount or to give it in whole or 
part any one who may have been a substitute 
for the Curnum during a part of the year or to 
the Reddy. 

Bale XXIL^Pari of the rules to he published 
in every village,^Tiu8 is a good rule. 

Order thereon, 3rd July 1874, No. 830. 

His Excellency the Governor in Council pro- 
ceeds to notice the rules submitted with the 
foregoing Proceedings in their order. The rules 
ihomselves, as finally sanctioned, are printed 
below, the altemtious made in them by Govern- 
ment being distinguished by italics. 

2. Bute J. — An addition is mnde to this 
rule whicli, by saving time and advertising the 
ryots, will enable them to make their arrange- 
ments early. 

3. Btile II. — Th^^overnment arc not pre- 
pai'ed to abandon the principle that the Com- 
pany sell to them and not to individual ryots. 
This was laid down by tlie Seoi*etary of State, 
and should be strictly adhered to. The pro- 
priety of awarding a percentage on the revenue 
to the village officer having been conceded, 
there is sufficient reason to anticipate proper 
and interested attention being paid by the 
Cumums to this duty. Canal officers can 
know nothing of the occupation, boundaries, 
d:c., of the land, and complications and mis- 
representations will arise if their interposition 
is permitted. The rule will, therefore, provide 
that the application should be made, in the first 
instance, to the village Curnum, wlio will for- 
ward copies to the Canal officer and Tahsildar. 
This will not prevent Irrigation officers, under 
epecial circumstances, receiving and trans- 
mitting the application to the Curnum. 

4. F6rm A. in which the application is to 
be recorded should be, as provided, a book 
with entries in triplicate. All the headings 
fthonld be printed in diglott (Telugu and Eng- 
lish). The Cui*num should retain the counter- 
foil and transmit the second portion to the 
Canal officer and the third to the Tahsildar. 

5. The Board will be good enough to revise 
the Form. In the specimen sent, the centre 
portion does not accurately correspond with the 
others, cor does it sufficiently show the kind of 
irrigation which is wanted. In Form B, which 
the Curnum has to koep under Rule XH, 
there is a column containing this information ; 
but as this has tg be filled up with reference to 



Form A, some addition to the latter seems 
necessary. 

6. Rule III. — The Government approve of 
the definition of fields proposed by the Board. 
It must be clearly nnderatood that irrigation for 
an entire holding or registci*ed number, however 
small, mu8t be supplied at a ratable charge. 
Sub-divisions should be made by Revenue- 
officers. There does not seem any necessity to 
incur the expense of setting up stones to mark 
such sub-divisions, which will be tentative sab- 
ject to ext-ension. 

7. Rule IF. — Is approved. It does not ap- 
pear what arrangement is to be made fur re- 
cording instances of breach of Rule III. The 
Boai'd will report on this point.- 

8. Rule V. — Is unobjectionable. 

9. Bule VL — The Governor in Council folly 
agrees with the Board that the charges are 
generally too high. The Board's observations 
as to their reduction will be brought under the 
consideration of the Company. 

10. The clnssification of products for ptir« 
poses of taxation to (1) canal and (2) canal- 
tank revenue must have the deliberate sanction 
of Government, and the term " etcetera" must^ 
therefore, be struck out of clauses 2, 3, and 4. 

11. Sugar-cane, betel-leaves, cocoanui^ snd 
plaintains, may be classed as proposed and 
tentatively charged accordingly, provided that 
fractious of acres are admitted. 

12. The cowle-pystem is an improvement. 
The words " fields levelled and bnnded" will be 
substituted as proposed by the Board for 
" fields laid out in beds.*' 

13. The five products mentioned in Clanse 
3 are unobjectionable, but none others cw be 
added without the orders of Government. 

14. Raggy msy be added to cholara in 
Clause 4. The Board will report whether any 
other species may be entered. In regard to 
clauses (1), (3), and (4), it should be under- 
stood that in cases requiring the orders of 
Government the Collector and Manager may 
classify unclassified crops provisionally. 

15. The addition suggested by the Board 
has been made in Clause 8. 

16. Clause 9 is Fanctioned as a tentative 
measure. The charge seems a heavy one, and 
may often prove prohibitive, because the loss 
by evaporation, leakage, &c., will fall on the 
State. Government would wish this chnse 
re-considered by the different officers concerned 
and a further report mode. 

17. The Government accept Clauses 11 and 
13 (entered in the revised rules as Clauses U 
and 12) on t^o nndorstauding that ihoy ar« 
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meant to apply to water direcihj popplied by 
the Company, i.e., conveyed by them to the 
land. 

18. Clause 12 will now stand as Clause 13. 
1*1 has been altoed in accordance with the 
Board's remarks. 

19. Rule VII. — The addition proposed by 
the Board is approved, 

20. 'Rule VIII. — An addition has been made 
to this rule to provide for any shortcoming on 
the part of the Canal Adniiuistration. The 
last clause has also been stnick out. If the 
application has been accepted and ratified by 
the action of the Canal Administration, the 
reciprocal right applies. It is not reasonable 
to introduce an arbitrary fine and sanction a 
direct breach of contract. 

21. Rule IX. — The ryolB are entitled to 
remission on all ground unfit for wet cultiva- 
tion. The rule has been altered accordingly. 

22. Eule X. — The last clause has been 
struck out. This is provided for under rules 
as to settling officers. 

23. Rules XI— 'X FI/.— The Government do 
not think it necessary t-o make the Tahsildar 
the necessary channel of communication with 
his local Inspectors. Such would doubtless 
cause delay. The Revenue Inspectors should 
examine prnprio motu or on petition and report 
to the Tahsildar for orders with full statements 
of facts. 

24. No form baa been prescribed under Rule 
XV for the registry of detailed measurements 
of areas applied for. It is not clear why this is 
necessary, unless where portions of a field are 
irrigated under Rule III. The fields in Cud- 
dapah and Kurnool have all been surveyed and 
mapped, and in ordinary cases the extent of the 
field aa given ifi the village register would be 
sufficient without any further measurement. 
It is deisirable not to increase the Curnums' 
work unnecessarily. 

25. The Register (Form C) referred to in 
Rule XVII does not contain the information 
required by the rule. It is headed " Register 
of measurements of portions of fields applied 
for either for irrigation or floodinpr under tlie 
canal,*' and the columns pi'ovide that a mea- 
surement should be made. The rule seems to 
require that a rej^ister should be kept of all 
laud under irrigation. The Board will make 
such alteration as may appear necessary. 

26. Rule XVIIL—The wording of the rule 
has been altered with reference to the Boai*d's 
suggestion. 

27. Rule X7X— An addition has been made 
io this rulg with refereuco to remarks on 
Rule X. 



28. Hide XXI.— The wording of this rule 
does not preclude the exercise of discretion in 
the allotment of the amount or of a portion of 
it to such person as the Collector may deter- 
mine on report of the settlement officers. The 
relations uf the village officers to the Revenua 
authorities are not altered by these rules, and 
the Collector in case of proved neglect would 
substitute another man and make other needful 
arrangements on the strength of the remunera* 
tion to be assigned under this rule. ' 

(True Extract.) 
(Signed) C. G. MASTER, 

Acting Secretary io Qovernment, 

Rules for the Distribution of Water from iha 
Canal of the Madras Irrigation and Canal 
Company, 

Rule L — Before the 1st day of April in each 
year the Agent of the Company shall inform 
the Collectors of districts what portions of each 
village under the influence of the Canal he is 
prepai*ed to irrigate during the ensuing irriga- 
tion season, and the Collectors shall have the 
above information duly posted up and publicly 
notified in each village concerned, through the 
Curnums, before the 1st day of May following : 
the Canal Adinimsfration shall^ at the same iime^ 
send a notice to ilie Cumum of each village iih 
anticipation of the Collector's order. 

Ride II. — No water shall be taken from the 
canal for irrigation purposes without written 
application to the village Curnum, copies of 
tvhich are to he forwarded by him to the Canal 
officer and to the Talisildar, 

Ride III. — Applications will be recorded for 
whole revenue fields or recorded sub-numbers of 
survey fields^ however small they may be. 
Water will not be supplied for areas of less than 
one acre^ except wJiere the entire field is of less 
extent. Sub-divisions of fields when necessaiij 
will be made by the Revenue authorities. The 
charge will be on the recorded extent of the field. 
This rule will be subject to relcLxation under 
circumstances beyond the control of the ryots. 

Rule IV. — If water is taken without applica- 
tion, the cultivator will not be entitled to 
remission ; and he will bo required to pay a 
rate of 8 Annas au acre for the first offence, 
one Rupee an acre for tho second offence iu 
addition to the regular rate, and thereafter such 
an addition not exceeding double the rate as 
may be considered requisite by the settling 
officers. 

Rule V. — The Company do not, except under 
their tanks, guarantee a supply of water beyond 
the 31st December; but, so far as water may bo 
available in the Toomboodra or other streams 
feeding the caualj it will be supplied at the 
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rate of one Rupee a-month so loug as the 
supply lasts until the annual closing of the 
cHual which will be notified oiot later than the 
]st December. 

Rule VI. — The full charge for water on ap- 
plication shall be as follows : — 

Rate 
per Acre. 

f Clause (1). Crops* re- 
I quiring continuous sup- 
1st Class. ply, Ibb crop ... ... G 

I Clause (2). Do., 2ud 
crop (under tanks) ... 6 

NOTB. — In future years, wet crop of the de- 
scriptions referred to in Clauses 1 and 2 when 
raised on fields levelled and luiided will be 
charged 3 Rupees an acre for the first year ; 
Rupees 4 for the second year ; Rupees 5 for 
the third year, and Rupees C for the fourth 
and subsequent years on the same fields. Wet 
crop irrigated in an open field without level 
beds'and Dunds will always be charged the full 
rate of G Rupees. 

Rate 
per Acre. 

RS. 

Clause (3). Cropsf requiring fre- 
quent fioodin^s ... ... ... 4 

Clause (4). Dry J crops reqninng 
occasional fioodiugs ... ... ■ 2 

Note.—** Ci'op" includes one or two or more 
crops sown together in intermediate rows at 
the same time. 

Clause (5). — Double crops or those requir- 
ing irrio^tion for more than six months tapay 
double the rates specified for their class, unless 
supplied alier 3Ut December, at the monthly 1 
rate. | 

Clause (G). — For a series of any crops, rice ^ 
excepted, raised from the beginning of the 
season up to Gist December, Rupees G. 

Clause (7). — For a series of any crops, rice 
excepted, raised from 1st of January to the 
closing of the canul, per month, Rupees 1. 

Clause (8). — If water is not supplied for the 
whole time the crop is on the ground, and ihe 
crop is matured from other sources, the charge 
on crops of the 1st class shall be at the rate of 
1| Rupees, and on crops of the 2ud class at the 
late of 1 Rupee per month of canal irrigation. ! 
This clause is intended to apply to crops supplied 
from the canal after other sources have failed as 
well as from other sources after ihe canal irriga* 
Hon has ceased. 



* I. Rice. 4. Cocoanuts (donble.) 

*2. SuKikr-cane (double.) 5. Plantaiaa ( do. ) 
J. Betel -leaTes ( do. ) 

t Usually irrigated in bedfl. 

1. Raffgy. 4. Sweet Potatoes. 

2. Ooioni. 5. Tobacco. 

3. CLiUietf. 

II. Cbolum, 2. RaOT. 



Clause (9). — For water supplied *o a tank 
for storage for the purposes of irrigk^ion, the 
rate shall l>e 1 Rupee for (1,000) one thousand 
cubic yardf, the quantity being measured at 
the supplying sluice. Water shall be supplied 
as above on the requisition of the Collector. 

Clause (10).— If wa<cr is baled, the charge 
bhall be two- thirds of the full rate. 

Clause (11). — Irrigation by canal lenkage 
water conveyed to lands for purposes of cultiva- 
tion wiUiin the limits comniaitded by the Com- 
pany's distribution channels will be charged the 
same rates as are laid down for similar cultiva- 
tion supplied directly from the Canal channels. 
Leakage into fields otherwise called sub-soil 
leakage wiil not be charged for. . 

Clause (12). — No charge shall be made for 
water passed as surplus into any water-course 
or natural chaimel, from the natuml supply of 
which a garden wet crop has been in time 
past or usually been irrigated. The position 
and extent of lands so iirigated shall be ascer- 
tained and recorded ; and areas in excess of 
this extent shall be liable to th& canal water- 
rate if regularly and intentionally supplied by 
the Company. 

Clause (13). —No charge shall be made on 
any land cultivated within the preceding five 
years under tanks, the supply or distribution 
of which is necessarily affected by the canal. 
Additional cultivation under Government works 
of irrigation due to the influx of canal wnter 
shall, if such exteuhion be within the Com- 
pany's scheme of irrigation, be charged for at 
the same rates as the other cultivation within 
the ayacut, the difference heiiceen the consolidated 
wet assess^nent and the dry assefismeni being 
cretlited to the Company, The ordinary eanal 
rates will he charged beyond that limit. 

Rule VII, — As a general rule, applicants will 
be bound toj)ay for all the hind applied for. In 
special casei», where from sudden illness or loss 
ot cattle or other causes beyond his control, the 
ryot is prevented from cultivating the land, he 
may, at the discretion of ihe settling officers, 
be allowed to ^vithdraw his application. If 
cultivjition has been commenced, he may be 
chaiged only for the water used. Ryots should 
be permitted to vutluhaw their applications for 
water subject to subsequent approval by the settling 
officers. 

Rule KJI/.— Remission of water-rate, either 
wholly or in part, will be granted for failure of 
crops in cases where that failure is caused by 
excess or deficiency of water due to defect of 
works and shortcomings on the part of the Canal 
Administration, and not to neglect on the part 
of the ryots. 

Rule IX, — Remissions will bo granted at the 
discretiou of the settling oflicers- for rocky 
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ground or land otherwise unfit for wet cuUi- 
Tatiou. 

Rule X. — In excepfcioiial cases, sneh as failure 
due to " Choudu,*' excesMvo rains or other 
cause beyond the Company's or ryot's controls 
a similar indnlgence may be granted at the 
discretion of the settling oflBcers. 

Rale Xr.— No claim to remission for any 
case of loss or damage of crop shall be ad- 
mitted, unless written timely notice is given 
to the village or taluk authorities, so as to 
secure examination on the spot before the 
damaged crop is removed. The Carnum will, 
at the same time, give prompt intimation of 
the claim to the Company's Overseer or the 
Resident Engineer. 

Rule XII. — All applications shall be recorded 
by the Curnnm, if possi- 

* Form B. ble, on the same day they 

are received in a register.* 

Rule XIII. — The register of applications 
shall be closed on the 28th of the month, and 
an extract thereof despatched to the taluk 
cntcberry, so as to reach it on the first of the 
following month. All cultivation without ap- 
plication should be shown at the foot of the 
register with the necessary remarks. 

Rule XIV, — The Tahsildar or, in his absence, 
the T;iluk Sheristadar shall prepare an abstnict 
tlsereof, and despatch it so as to reach the Col- 
lect^»r on or before the 5th, who will forward 
it on to the Compauy's Chief Engineer. 

Rule XV. — The Cnrnum shall further keep 
a book showing the detailed measurement of 
the area applied for. The Revenue Inspector 
should examine, during his visit to the village, 
the accuracy of the measurements thus recorded 
and make the necessary corrections in red ink. 
* Rule XVI. — ^The register of applications kept 
by Curuums shall be open for inspection to 
officers of the Compau}', who may enter any 
remarks they think proper or make extracts 
thereof. Similarly, the Curnums and other 
Revenue officers may inspect registers kept 
by the Company's Overseers and Surveyors. 
Where there Is a difference of opinion between 
the Curnums and the Company's Overseers, 
either in re<<ard to damage or irrigation, the 
same shall be reported to the Revenue Inspec- 
tor, in view to the necessary inquiry being lield 
on tlio spot. 

Rule ZFJ/.— The Curnura and ihe Reddy 
shall go along the irrigation channels and in- 
spect the cultivation as often as necessfiry and 
at least twice a-mouth, and enter the extent in 
the register* kept for the 

* Form 0. purpose with any neces- 

sary remarks regarding 
use of water without previQua application, . 



damage to crops, Ac. ; an immediate report of 
any damage shall be sent to the nearest Com- 
pany's Ovei-seer or Engineer and to the Reve- 
nue Inspector of the range. On receipt of this 
report, the Revenue Inspector shall at once 
visit the spot, together with the Company's 
Overseer if possible, and report the result of 
his inquiries to the Tahsilder. In more import- 
ant cases, the Tahsildar or Sheristadar shall 
conduct the investigation in person. 

Rule X nil. —The Cnraum shall, at the close 
of the season, prepare an 
* Forms D.&Dl. account* showing the 
total land applied for, tho 
portion irrigated, and any loss of produce from 
cavaes indicated m Rules VIII, IX, and X, and 
submit the same to the taluk cutcherry nofc 
later than tho 1st of April in each year. 

Rule XIX.— The settling officers shall con- 
sist of the Collector of the district and tho 
Manager of the canal, or of an officer deputeci 
by either to act for him. They shall decide 
all facts pertinent to claims made by ryots for 
remission of water-rate due to damage dona 
by the canal water or works; or to°appeals 
agaiust the rates or measurements ; and shall 
be competent to decide on the correct amount 
of water-rate chargeable and on the remission 
thereon, and also to arbitrate, if so desired by 
the claimant, on all cases of claims for damage 
mado againsc the canal. It shall be open to 
either the Government or the Company, as re- 
presented by their local officers, to claim a refer- 
ence of the question to arbitration, in which 
case the Collector and the Company's chief 
local officer shall each nominate one arbitrator, 
and the two nominees shall elect an umpire. 
The decision of tho arbitrators shall be final. 
Where settling officers are deputies, their p}^ceed' 
ings are subject to the confirmation, of ihe Collec- 
tor ij^nd the Mauayer of the canal. 

Rttt! XX.— Notice of the time and placeof 
settlement of each village sluill bo toni-tomed 
through the village at least ten days before the 
date fixed. 

Rule XXi.— With a view to facilitate tho 
registration of applications for water and tho 
subsequent transaction of the Company's busi- 
ness 6 Pies in the Rupee of the adjusted gross 
demand will be paid by the Company to the vil- 
lage Curnum in remuneration for his trouble. 

Rule XXn. — A table of water-rates and 
remissions in accordance with the above rules in 
English and Telugu and a printed copy of 
Rules 2 to 11 and 20 to 21 in Telugu shall bo 
posted by the Company in every village and 
hamlet whose land is or will be affected by 
irn'gaiion. 

(Signed) C. G. MASTER, 

Aciincj 8ecrdarij to QovermnenU 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

TOBACCO-ITS HISTORY AND 
CQLTIVATION.* 

L— History. 

It has been snpposed by some thai tbe use 
of tobacco was familiHr to the Asiatics long 
before the discovery of America. There is no 
doubt that the plavt was hnoion^ aiid its pro^ 
perties understood prior to that event. Colarabas 
and his followers, in 1492, saw smoking prac« 
tised, for the first time, by the natives of Cuba, 
who rolled the tobacco, which grew wild in the 
heights of that Island, like a modern cigar; and 
they sabseqaently fonnd that a similar practice 
existed on the Continent of America, bat in 
different modes, some smoking pipes and others 
cigars. Some writers affirm that the plant 
was fii*6t discovered in the Mexican Province 
of Yucatan, in A.D. 1520, where it was called 
petum. Both the Mexicans and Peruvians 
practised chewing the leaf and snuff-taking. 
Tobacco was introduced into Europe in 1560 
by Fi*ancisco Hernandez, a Spanish Physician, 
"who is said to have brought the seeds to Spain. 
At the same time it was made known in Italy 
and France. Jean Nicot, Lord of Villemain, and 
Master of Requests of the French king's honse- 
hold, was sent to the Portuguese Court in 1559, 
as agent of Francis II. When Nicot returned 
to France, in 1561, he presented the Queen, 
Catherine-de-Medicis, with some plants, which 
he grew from seed purchased at Lisbon from 
A Flemish merchant, who had obtained it from 
Florida. Hence it was called Herhe'de-lO'Beine 
and Hei ha-Mediciana ; and from Nicot it subse- 
quently received the genenc tei*m Nicoiiana. It 
seems to have been first introduced into Eng- 
land, about A.D. 1586, by a Captain Lane, who, 
with some others, had been left by Raleigh 
to colonize Virginia, but who, their provisions 
liaving failed, and the Indians proving hostile to 
them, returned home in nine months. Baring 
their vesideuce in Virginia ihey learnt the use 
of tobacco from the Indians, and, on their 
return, taught their companions the method of 
using it. Raleigh and some young men of 
fashion speedily adopted the habit of smok- 
ing, and it gradually spread in England. The 
tobacco plant was introduced into India in 
A D. 1605, during the reign of Akber. 

Various attempte were made to put down the . 
practice of smoking in Europe. Heavy imposts 
-were levied on smokers, the use of tobacco was 
condemned in pamphlets, and bodily punish- 
ment was even resorted to, but alt without suc- 
cess. Some Eastern potentates endeavoured to 
check the habit of snuffing by cutting off the 
noses of those who indulged in it. The specific 
name of tobacco is by some conBidered to be 
derived from the Indian word tabac^ by which 

• By Snrgeon-Mayor JoHJf Shortt, M.D., F.L.S., 4c., 
fSuperintendent-Qeneral, yacciflati<m, Madrai. 



the Caribbees recognized the pipe in which tbe 
leaves were smoked. In Tamil tobacco is 
called Poga Yellei;* or smoke leaf. A cigar 
is known as churtUtu;\ tbe word cigar being 
corrupted from the Spanish word Oigarris, 
signifying a small tubular roll used for smokiog. 
Snuff is fL*om the Dutph Snuffen^ and the 
German Schnuppen, meaning to draw in, or 
inhale pulveriseid tobacco.^ Tobacco, in Mexi- 
can, Yeltf is derived from a Haytiau word.§ 

II. — Botanical Characteb. 

Tobacco belongs to the natuml order Alro- 
pacecB, which may be considered a section of 
Solanacem, According to the Linuean syBtem, 
Pentandria Monogynia, Habitat : Central 
America; now cultivated in most parts of the 
world. 

Generic Characters, — Calyx, nrceolate, fire- 
cleft ; corolla much longer than the calyx, fan- 
nel-shaped, five-cleft ; regular-stamens : five 
stigmata : emarginate ; capsule, two-valved. 

Special Characters. — Leaves, sessile, oblong, 
lanceolate, accuminate, the lower ones decor- 
rent; thi*oat of the corolla, inflate, veotricose; 
limb with accaminated segments ; a viscid herb; 
root, branching, fibrous; stem, three to six 
feet high, ereci^ round, hairy, bmnchiug at 
the top; leaves, very large, pale-greeu, with 
glandcdar short hairs; bracts, linear, acate; 
Bowers, panicled on the end of the stem and 
branches; calyx, hairy; corolla, rose-colored; 
ovarium, ovate ; style, long and slender; stigma, 
capitate,^ cloven ; capsule, two-celled, opeuiug 
crosswise at the top, loculicidal ; seeds, numer- 
ous, small somewhat reuiform, brown. 

-IIL—Vabibties op thb Genus Nicotiana. 

This genus contains about forty species, mo^t 
of which yield tobacco, and many aro caiti- 
vated in gardens in Europe. The species of 
Nicotiana ai'e most of them herbs, rarely aoder 
shrubs, and genemlly clothed with dummy hairs 
or down. The flowers ai*e teinninal, racemose 
or panicledf and of a white, green, or purplish 
color. The calyx is five-cleft, permanent; co- 
rolla, funnel, or salver-shaped ; divisions, five- 
plicate and spreading ; stamens, five-antlters, 
dehibcing lengthwise ; stigmo, olavate ; cap- 
sule, two-celled, two-valved ; valves, bipaitite; 
seeds, minute, numerous. 

1. Nicoiiana Tabacum^ XmncBt/*.— Common 
Virginian, or sweet scented tobacco, is an 
herbaceous plant with accuminated, oblongi 
lanceolate, sessile leaver, lower ones decnr- 
rent ; throat of corolla, inflated ; segments of 

* In Hindoottani and Persian, Tambaku ; in Telago, 
Poaahu. " 

t Churuttu in Tamil means a roll or cnrl, and the Eng- 
lisii word Cheroot is probably a corruption of it. 

t Vide Cassell's BoUny ; Pcreira's Materia Medics? 
AinsBe' s Materia Medioa ; Boyle' s Beprodactive Besooreea 
of India. ^ 
• 5 Yide Preflcott's Conquest of Mexico, Vol. I., PsgeW 
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the limb; pointed. This is a native of several 
pnrt« of America. The stem rises to the height 
of from four to six feet, and bears pink flowers. 
There are three chief varieties of this, known 
in America under the nsme of Orinoco, broad- 
leaved, and narrow-leaved. Lindley ennmerates 
eight varieties of Nicoiiana lahacum. It is 
the species most commonly used in. the mann- 
facinre of tobacco and cigars, and is also exten- 
sively cultivated in flower-gardens as an orna- 
ment. It is said by some authorities that this 
variety was iutrodaced into Europe by Sir 
Francis Drake. Shag, Retnms, and other cut 
kinds are prepared from it, and named after the 
localities in which they are grown. 

2. Nicoiiana MacropJiylla. — Orinoco tobacco 
— is an herbaceous plnnt with oval acute leaves 
clasping the stem ; throat of corolla, inflated ; 
segments, short, pointed. This plant is a native 
of America and is taller than most of the 
varieties, the stem often rising -to the height of 
seven feet. It is an ornamental annual, bearing 
broad lejives and pink flowers. The milder 
Havanah cigars are said to be made from its 
leaves. 

^. Nicoiiana Rnstica. — This is the species 
usually cultivated in Europe. It is known 
as English tobacco from being the first tobacco 
Introduced into England for propagation. The 
much esteemed tobacco of Salonica and Latakia 
is manufactured from this plants and is known 
in England as Turkish tobacco. This species 
produces white flowers, and seldom attains 
a greater height than three feet. The tobacco 
is of milder flavour, and is used as delicate out 
tobacco, and cigars. The Latakia, Syi-ian, and 
Turkish tobacco are prepared from this variety. 
It is a native of Atnerica, and is found grow- 
ing wild in other countries, and popularly 
recognized as English tobacco. 

4. Nicoiiana Pmica — Lindley — is an herb- 
aceous plant, clothed with clammy down, with 
the leaves of the root oblong, those of the st.em 
accnminate and sessile ; corolla, salver-shaped, 
with a long tube and rather unequal segments. 
This plant is a native of Persia, and produces 
the famous Shiraz tobacco. 

5. Nicoiiana FrtUicosa^ or, shrnbby tobacco— 
an ornamental ever- green shrub baring pink 
blossoms, it grows to the height of three feet, 
is a native of Persia and China, and is used for 
delicate kinds of smoking ; it is used for cigars, 
but not medicinally. 

6. Nicoiiana Undulata^ sweet-scented, or 
New Holland tobacco— a green house-perennial, 
native of New South Wales, with white flowers, 
and is two feet high. 

7. Nicoiiana Paniculaiay or panicled tobacco 
— an annual plant bearing greenish-yellow 
flowers, a native of Pern, and rises to the height 
of three feet. 

8. Nicoiiana Olutinom, or, clammy-leaved 
(obacco— also an annual plant, a native of Pern, 



growing to the height of four feet, with bright 
scarlet flowers. 

9. Nicoiiana PhmhaginifoUa,—Cnr\'leayed 
tobacco, an ornamental deciduous, annufil, 
a native of America; with white blossoms, and 
rises to the height of two feet. 

10. Nicoiiana Ptmilla, or, primrose-leaved 
tobacco—an ornamental deciduous, biennial, 
with white flowers, a native of Vera Cruz, risinff 
to three feet. ^ 

11. Nicoiiana Quadrivalvis^ four-valved, or, 
Missouri tobacco — an ornamental annual, a 
native of North America, with white blossoms, 
rising only two feet high. 

12. Nicoiiana Nana, or, Rocky-mountain 
tobacco — a curious green house-annual, a native 
of North America, with white blossoms, rising 
only three inches high. 

13. Nicoiiana LangsdoHffit, or, Langsdorffs 
tobacco — an ornamental annual with greenish- 
yellow flowers, a native of Cbili,"- reaching five 
feet high. 

14. Nicoiiana Cerinilwides, or, honey wort 
tobacco — an ornamental annual, with greenish* 
yellow flowers ; native country unknown. 

1 5. Nicoiiana Bepanda, Havana tobscoo— an 
annual, with white flowers, a native of Cuba, 
rising two feet high. A few species, natives of 
the Province of Buenos Ay res, may be parti- 
cularized. 

16. N. Oanarienais — ^having white flowers. 

17. N, Olduca — yellowish-green flowers. 

18. N. Longiflora — ^white flowers. 

19. N, Viscosa — pink flowers.* 

IV.— Cultivation of Tobacco in America. 

A, — Virginia. — The success of the growth 
of this product depends in a great measure 
on soil, situation, climate, and season. New 
ground or virgin soil produces the finest de- 
scription. Plant or nursery beds should be 
formed, if possible, in moist situations, and 
should consist of pure vegetable mould ; the soil 
should bo well opened out, the clods crushed 
and weeds exterminated. In some places the 
soil is burned by the firing of brush-wood, or 
refnse-g^ass. 

The seeds, after the beds have been prepared 
as above, are scattered pretty thickly, and some- 
times raked in. The sowing generally takes 
place in the month of February; and, in from 
three to four months, the plants are ready for 
transplantation, when they are removed to the 
field and placed on ridges at a distance of from 
eight to twelve inches apart; and, in some 
parts, where the soil is rich, they are placed 
from three to four feet apart. The plants require 
but little attention until they beg^'n to throw 
out suckers, which must be carefully removed 
by the hand as they make their appearance ; the 
weeds must be completely removed, and the 
plants must receive the same attention in this 

* Balfour's Cyclopoedia, 
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respoct as a well-kepfc garden. The planter 
niusfc be guide^l, as to the number of leaves to 
bo left on each plant, by the strength and 
richness of tbe soil; from six to sixteen may 
be left, and the tops are pinched away. The 
plaats are very liable to attnck from cater- 
pillars. Gonseqaently, great attention will be 
necessary to free them from these pests. The 
loaves now continne to progress towards mata- 
rity, and they arc known to be ripe by the 
crackling sound given by the lamina on being 
broken, as well as by its thickness. The plants 
are now ready for the sickle, and, as they are 
cut, they are placed flat npon stakes and ex- 
posed to the snn for a few days till they wither 
and change color, taking a yellowish or brown- 
ish .hne, and they are at the same time pro- 
tected from heavy rains and dew. Prom this 
they are removed into log-honses and suspended 
from the roof, when the process of curing goes 
on.* 

B. —Wesi J?w?/^«.— The Island of Cuba is 
celebrated all over the world for its tobacco 
onlture, from which the much prized Havauah 
cigars are manufactured. The uatni*al richness 
of its soil and tropical climate make the Island 
favourable to the growth of tobacco, and the 
cultivation is carried on in very much the same 
manner as in other localities, the plants requir- 
ing the greatest care during their infancy. 
The particular kind cultivated on the Island is 
the Ntcoiiana Bepumla ; the plants when trans- 
planted are placed in rows three feet apart., but 
this is not done until they have attained a 
height of from six to eight inches. When they 
have established themselves in their new loca- 
lities, the lower leaves are removed and the 
plant stopped at the height of three or four 
feet, from eight to twelve leaves being left on 
each stem. Tliis is done in order to strengthen 
the plant, and add to the vigor and luxuriance of 
the leaves, from which it is intended to manu- 
facture tobacco. As the plant progresses in 
height and vigor, the vigilance of the planter 
is continually required to- remove the side- 
shoots and suckers, and to destroy the cater- 
pillars which infest the plant from its infancy. 
As the leaves approach maturity, they become 
somewhat paler in color, rich in aroma, and 
feel rough when handled; at this time they are 
out down ; this is generally done in the morn- 
ing after sunri-^e, and the weather during the 
tobacco harvest should be clear and fine. The 
stalks are allowed to be on the field till after 
mid-day to liberate their natural or acquired 
moisture, when they are stored; and, on the 
following day, the leaves are plucked oS the 
stalks and strung up in rows to dry. 

C. — Philippine Islands. — The soil is prepared 
and marked out into convenient sized beds, 
i;yhich are generally from five to six feet wide, 
and from eight to twelve feet long. The soil 

* Captain BatiU Hall's Trarels, 



is well opened up, the clods are crushed, wid 
the S(»ed is sprinkled over with ashes toprerent 
crowding, which is likely happen from their 
minuteness. The seedlings show themselves in 
from five to seven days, when they require to 
be carefully weeded to prevent the plwjts from 
being choked. 

The seeds shonld not be sown daring the 
rains, as from their small size tbe^ are snre to 
suflfer from heavy showers; and consequently, 
the nursery beds are frequently protected on 
snch occasions by a low shed, which keeps off 
the i-ain, and allows of ventilation until from 
three to five leaves are developed. In two 
months from the period of sowing the seedlings 
will be ready for transplanting, but this will 
depend very much on the reproductive powers 
of the soil. Sometimes the period of transplant- 
ing may be deferred without injury to a fort- 
night or three weeks later, when the plant* will 
have become stronger and will have attained 
from eight to ten inches in height Mnch 
attention is necessary to prepare the soil in 
the cultivation of tobacco. In Cagazan, where 
the best tobacco is produced, there are high-* 
lands and lowlands. Shonld the season be fair, 
excellent tobacco is produced on the highlands 
when transplanted ; but the lowlands are gene- 
rally preferred in consequence of the greater 
amount of moisture in the soil by percolation 
from the adjacent rivers, and this is sufficient 
to carry the plants forward in the absence of 
rain ; but should the moisture and rain fail, 
the plant is dwarfed. The land having been 
well cleansed and prepared, furrows about three 
feet apart and from ten to twelve inches deep 
are made. The plants are placed in them at 
a distance of three feet from each other, so that 
each plant occupies a square yard. When first 
planted out, the roots should be protected from 
the sun till they have struck root afresh in the 
soil by being well covered with earth. From 
the moment of transplantation, the plants are 
liable to bo infested with worms, and unle« 
carefully searched for and destroyed, they will 
devour many of the leaves. Constant attention 
is necessary during the whole period of growth. 
At times the destruction ofiected by worms is 
so rapid that plants placed in the fuiTOws on 
one day disappear on the next; thus the field 
may have to be planted over several times. 
When the plant has once rooted itself in its 
new situation, there is no fear of its destruc- 
tion; hut the leaves will now be attacked, so 
that the plantation will require daily attention, 
night and morning, during the period the 
plant is arriving at maturity, to save it from 
the ravages of the caterpillars. In fact, the 
planter's whole time will be occupied in weed- 
ing and freeing the plant from worms, and 
removing suckers as soon as they appear, to 
prevent the plant being weakened. Two 
months after transplautatioa ike plants am 
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topped, leaving on each from twelve to fourteen 
leaves, except in those intended for seed ; for 
the seed from sahseqnent crops is not so good 
as that procured from the first. Four months 
after transplantation, the growth of the plant 
ivill be complete ; and advautage must be taken 
of the seasons, so that the plants may have the 
benefit of rain daring the first two months 
only, as rain is injurions to the tobacco as it 
approaches maturity; and very often, under 
these circumstances, the leaves become diseased 
and covered with white spotp, which render the 
crop worthless. Whereas a shower of rain 
or two, when the leaves are thoroughly ripe, 
proves of advantage; for, although the leaves 
become discolored by yellow spots, these are 
considered indications that the tobacco was 
gathei'ed in due time, and that it bears the 
stamp of being well seasoned. The whole crop 
is not gathered in at tlie same time, as the 
leaves do not ripen together ; but the lower and 
older leaves ripen first, and the others follow 
successively. The ripening of tbe leaves is 
ascertained by the stalks beginning to assume 
a yellow color, when they should be gathered. 
After the tobacco has been gathered, the stem 
Khoald be cut to within eighteen inches of the 
soil. From tho " stoor* left two, threq, or more 
sli<>oU wilt push out. As many of these as may 
be thought desirable should be left^, and the 
others removed ; those left form the second crop.* 

(To he continned,) 

CATTLE— INDIGENOUS BREEDS OF 
THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY.f 

Thb Indian cattle forms one of Bovinse, genus 
BovidoB, order Ruminantia. The genus BovideB is 
divisible into three groups: l,Bisontine or Bison ; 
2, the Taurine or Oxen ; and 3, the Bubaline or 
Buffalo. Of these three groups, the Taurine, 
known as the Oz or Bull, is the most important 
to man, as, during its life, it contributes most 
materially to his wants, and, when dead, every 
part is converted to his use. The Indian Ox 
is termed scientifically Bos Indicus^ or Indian 
Zebiij popularly the Brahmin Bull, and" com- 
prises several varieties, all of which are remark- 
able for having long pendulous ears and a fatty 
elevated hump on their withers, and are gene- 
rally held sacred by the Hindoos, who consider 
it a sin to kill them, and pollution to partake 
of their flesh. The bull is worshipped under the 
name of NundeCy having formed the vehicle 
of their deity Siva during his peregrinations. 
While the Hindoo will starve to death along- 
side of a fat bull or cow, rather than consume 
its flesh, yet he feels no hesitation in freely par- 
taking of the milk. Cattle in India comprise, in 
most districts, the wealth of the agriculturist or 

* Colonel Joieph-de-Hezeta. 
t Prize Essay by Surgeon. Major John Shortt, M.D., 
F.L.S., Ac, Superintendent-General, Vaccination, Madras 
—written for tLe late Sydapet Exhibition. 



ryot ; and they perform most of his agricultural 
operations, either with the plough or in draught, 
being used in carts or as pack bullocks, export- 
ing the produce from one district to another ; 
and they furnish him with animal food iu 
the shape of milk and ghee; and the hide is 
made into leather, thongs, and water-buckets. 
The Indian ox is still met with wild in some 
parts of Southern India. The late Dr. Jerdon, 
in his work on the " Mammals of India,'' men- 
tions his having shot one near Nellore in this 
Presidency in 1843. In 1848 I saw a flne cow 
that was shot by Lord David Kenned}', then 
Lieutenant in tbe 1st Light Cavalry, within 
thirty miles of Arcot. The flesh of this animal 
was rich and extremely well flavoured ; and 
I have no doubt but there are animals of thia 
description still to be met with wild. * 

The Iddian cattle, like that of Europe, vary 
ill most districts either as to size, form, 
symmetry, or as to the growth and length 
of their horns, according to the varying local 
pecnliarities of climate, soil, and fodder, natural 
or artificial, all of which tend to influence the 
.form, size, and character of the animal. The 
native, who lives on a meal of rice, and perhaps 
a few herbs to season the same with, expects^ 
that his cattle will, in like manner, pick up 
what they can in the way of pasture about the 
village or its adjacent lands, so that he nevt c 
troubles himself to grow green food, or prepn re 
dry fodder for his cattle : the same plant, thmt 
supplies him with grain, feeds also his cattU' 
with the straw. In most towns and villages 
the cattle are driven out at all seasons to roam 
abroad, but they more frequently lick the dust 
and return home with the same empty stomach 
that they started with, to receive perhaps a few 
handfuls of straw, or rubbish just sufficient to 
sustain life. Perhaps it would be better that: 
I should first describe the different breeds of 
cattle met with in Southern India, and point 
out the distinguishing features of each breed, 
and the circumstances to which each breed • 
is best suited, and the use to which they can be 
tnmed, and then review the whole subject with 
suggestions as to their improvement for practi- 
cal application. 

Mysore. — The cattle of this district have 
justly been celebmted as draught cattle for 
their spirit and powers of endurance : they are 
active and quick in their paces, somewhat 
restive and fiery in disposition. The height of 
the Mysore bullock varies from 12 to 15 hands, 
with a good compact carcase ; the horns are 
straight and long, extending from 2 to 3 feet 
in length, t^ipering and sharp-pointed, inclining 
upwards, slightly convex on the out and concave 
in the inner side, approaching each other at the 
tip. Countenance, sprightly; eyes, large, black, 
prominent, expressive, and full of firej face, 
long and moderately narrow ; muzzle, eye, and 
hoof, black ; head, erect and well -carried on ■ 
a moderately-sized and well-formed neck, rising 
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over the withers iuto a irell-shaped and fair- 
aized hump, giving^ grace and beauty to the 
animal ; back, straight ; tail-, flat and w-ell-set ; 
chest, wide and deep ; carcase, well-rounded 
and shaped with a small dewlap. The legs are 
clean, straight, well apart, and standing out, 
forming a good base for the support of the body ; 
skin moderately fine and covered with short soft 
Lair. The prevailing color consists of varying 
shades of grey, from dark to a very light grey 
or white. They are generally highspirited ani- 
mals, and require kind and conciliating treat- 
ment to break them in. The nose-string is in- 
variably used not only for bulls and ballocks, 
but for cows also — an unusual propeeding not 
generally met with in any other district as far 
as i am aware. The well known gun-carriage 
or karkhana bullocks come from this breed, 
which has been judiciously crossed with the 
Kellore, though latterly this crossing has, I 
think, been carried to some excess from the 
specimens I have seen. 

The cows milk fairly, yielding from 3 to 6 
quarts in the 24 hours. The value of a good 
cow ranges from 35 to 70 Rupees, whilst that 
of a flrst-class pair of bullocks from 200 to 
250 and even 300 Rnpees. Ordinary working 
ballocks fetch from 70 to 150 Rupees the pair. 

Nellwe, — The breed of cattle from this dis- 
trict has also been celebrated, not so much 
as draught bullocks, but as xpilch cows, for 
which purpose they have been greatly esteemed 
ntid fetch large prices. A good specimen of 
the Nellore breed is a huge animal, standing 
from 15 to over 17 hands in height, with a 
noble but heavy look : their powefrs of draught 
find spirit of endurance are great : they are 
generally docile and slow in their movements, 
and, from their noble form and short horns, they 
are readily recognized. The horns are short and 
stumpy, barely 3 to 6 inches in length, and never, 
unless ill exceptional instances, exceed 12 inches, 
inclined outwards, tapering to a blunt point. 
Countenance, dull ; eyes, large, prominent, and 
heavy-looking ; face, short, with greater breadth 
of forehead and muzzle ; large lop ears ; eye, 
hoof, and tail-tuft black ; head erect and well- 
carried on a short, stout neck rising over the 
withers into a huge hump, frequently inclin- 
ing to one side ; back, shoi*t and straight ; 
tail, high and well-set; chest, wide and deep; 
carcase, compact and solid- looking, with a 
large heavy dewlap ; legs, clean, but mas- 
sive, straight and fairly apart to support 
the carcase ; skin, fine and covered with soft 
hhovt hair. The prevailing color is white, and 
from their docility, the nose-string is seldom 
used. They are noble and handsome- looking 
animals, but there is a tendency in the breed 
to grow tall and leggy with a spare light 
carcase. Their powers of draught are great, 
and, when well-bred, draw much heavier loads 
thaa most other breeds, from 1,500 to 2,000 



pounds on a fair road. They are chiefly used for 
draught in carts and to draw the plough, their 
height and size being against their use as pack 
bullocks generally. The cows are excellent 
milkers, some of them have been known to 
yield 18 qnarts of good rich milk in the 
24 hours (a quart being equivalent to 24 
ounces) : they rear a calf at the aame lime. 

The price of a first-class cow is about 200 
Rupees, and even as much as 300 Rnpees have 
been paid for a prize cow ; that of a pair of 
bullocks 150 to 850 Rupees ; the ordinary 
bullocks fetch fi-om 100 to 150 Rupees the pair. 
Bulls have been imported into other districts at 
300 and 350 Rupees each. 

The influence of this breed extends north as 
far as the Kistna District. In VizAgapatam, 
Godavery, Gaujam, and Orissa a very inferior 
breed of cattle exists. They are small, under 
12 hands in height, but with a fair long com- 
pact carcase, small short horns never exceeding 
6 to 12 inches in length. They are used to 
drayv the plough and cart, but are chiefly prized 
as pack animals, their small size and sturdy 
forms being well adapted for the hilly districts 
in those parts. About the Kimedy hills in 
Ganjam, there is a more diminutive breed with 
short and frequently crumpled horns. There is 
not much to be said in their favour, except that 
the cows milk , fairly. About the Godavery 
District I have seen some handsome and well- 
formed cows ; and to judge from their make, 
though small, with an erect carriage and a fine 
small head, a large outstanding udder and pro- 
minent well-developed teats, they must be good 
milkers, though they are not above 12 hands ia 
height : the best milkers are said to yield from 
4 to 6 quarts in the 24 hours. The price ranges 
from 25 to 35 Rupees for a cow ; a pair of work, 
ing bullocks, either for pack or plough, fetch 
from 40 to 60 Rupees. The ordinary load of 
a pack bullock in these parts is 160 lbs. From 
Godavery to Ganjam, the prevailing color is 
a light chesnut, shading off into a deep brown 
or red ; and in Orissa, it is white. The average 
price of cows in these parts, Vizagapatam and 
Ganjam, range from 10 to 35 Rupees, and a 
pair of working bullocks from 25 to 40 Rupees. 

Cuddapah and Bellat-y import their cat^e 
ehiefly from Nellore : these animals, from their 
size and powers of endurance, are well adapted 
to draw the cart or ^plough through the soft 
black cotton soil of the two districts first named. 
The trotting bullocks, used to draw carriages, 
generally come from Mysore, and fetch from 150 
to 200 Rupees the pair, whilst the working bul- 
locks which come from Nell ore, fetch from 80 to 
240 Rupees the pair. The prices of cows average 
from 35 to 70 Rupees according to their milk- 
ing powers; and they are principally small ani- 
mals bred in the district. The bullocks bred in 
the district are a small, hardy breed, chieflj 
used to draw the plough or carry the paok* 
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The best cattle of the kiad come from the Pen- 
eakonda Taluk of the Bellary District, more 
especially from Pamdm'ti and the surrounding 
villages where the country is hilly, and cattle 
bred to some extent. A good pair of working 
ballooks fetch from 40 to 70 Rupees. 

North Arcol. — In this district cattle are bred, 
in several parts, chiefly in the Poonganoor 
2emindary, this estate being a continuation of 
the Mysore table-land. Cattle are also bred in 
the hill villages in the Vicinity of ^Vellore, 
Kanneambady, Qt)odiattum, and Kungoonthy. 
They are of a small breed, rarely exceeding 12 
to 14 hands in height, and having much of the 
appearance of the Mysore breed, with long 
straight horns about 2 feet in length. They 
are of all colors — white, brown, black, Ac. 
Among these are found some bullocks of fair 
size, which are good trotters. They are chiefly 
used for agricultural purposes, to draw the cart 
or plough, and to act as pack animals to export 
and import produce. Their value ranges from 
35 to 70 Rupees the pair. Fair milch cows are 
also met with, their value being dependent on 
their milking qualities, ranging from 20 to 40 
Rapees in price. 

South Arcot. — In this district the chief cattle- 
breeding places are the villages of Kookiyoor, 
Maumanthoor, Seroopaukum, and Sankera- 
pooram. They are the usual small breed of 
cattle with horns ranging from 10 to 18 inches 
in length. Many are good compact animals, 
and serve the purposes of all the ordinary agri- 
cultural operations of the district. There is 
nothing peculiar to distinguish them from 
cattle of other districts in whiob animals of a 
similar size are reared. The average value of 
a working pair of bnllocks is from 20 to 35 
Rupees Cows milk scantily, and fetch from 
15 to 35 Rupees each. ' 

Tavjore, — In this district the cattle are of a 
small diminutive breed ; and among these is 
a small hornless variety, which have a pecu- 
liar look from the complete absence of horns. 
Most of them have a small osseous protuberance 
in the centre of the forehead, between the parts 
where the horns are usually found. Though 
small, they are sturdy and draw the cart and 
plough very fairly, for which purpose they are 
nsed. A pair will fetch from 35 to 50 Rupees. 

Ttnchinopoly. — In this district the cattle are 
chiefly bred in the villages of Valeecoonda* 
pooram, Rungenkedy, and Thouyoor, Ac. 
They are of a small, usefal breed, with horns 
varying from 10 to 15 inches in length. There 
is not much to be said in their favour, although 
some good specimens are met with among them. 
They fetch the usual price of from 35 to 50 
Rapees the pair, and they are chiefly used for 
agricultural operations within the district. 

Salem. — This is a good cattle-breeding dis- 
trict t the cattle are of small size, and resemble 
the Mysore breed somewhat, the prevailing 



color being white. They are very spirited and 
active, and trot well when used to draw a 
carriage. They are chiefly bred in the villages 
of Ahtocr, Namkul, Dharurapoori, Kistna- 
f?herry, Oossoor, Oothenkai-a, Tripatore, and 
Vaniembady, the hills in their vicinity affording 
good pasturage. The prevailing color is white. 
They have moderately-siaed horns, ranging from 
15 to 18 inches in length. The face is short, the 
eyes are expressive and prominent. They are of 
rather spare make of carcase, and are quick and 
active in their movements. They are much ap- 
preciated for their spirit and quickness, and make 
good trotting bullocks to draw light carriages. 
Some are sturdy and do well all the agricultural 
work required of them in the district. A pair of 
working bullocks fetch from 35 to 70 Rupees. 
^ Trotting bullocks cost 120 Rupees. The cows 
are considered fair milkers, and yield from 3 to 
4 quarts in the 24 hours, and their value 
ranges from 20 to 35 Rupees when in full milk. 
This breed of bullocks is exported from Salem 
and Palghaut to Madura and Tinnevelly ; and 
the undersized district-bred animals, though 
small, perform such agricultural work as maj 
be required of them in these districts. 

Coimhatore,'-ln this district there is a small 
sturdy breed of cattle well set in the carcase^ 
an indication of great strength. They are 
generally much tamer than most cattle, and do 
the agricultural work of their district v€ry well. 
The cows are considered good milkers, and are 
preferred by some people owing to their small 
and sturdy form. The bullocks fetch from 25 
to 50 Rupees the pair, and the cows, when in full 
milk, 25 to 35 Rupees each. There is quite a 
different breed in the hilly parts of this district, 
and a large trade is carried on in them with the 
people of the plains. These animals are of a 
light make, and show something of the Mysore 
breed ; they have long horns, with somewhat of a 
pendant dewlap, and slight, but graceful forms. 
The cattle are bred successfully, but would no 
doubt be materially improved by the introduc- 
tion of fresh blood, as they have good forms, 
size^ and powers of endurance ; bnt, at present 
they look lanky without much stamina m bone 
or muscle. The prevailing color is white. 

Mdlahar is not a cattle-producing district. 
The chief working cattle are imported from 
either Mysore or Salem ; but there is a small, 
wretched breed indigenous to the district, and 
these extend from Malabar to South Canara. 
The prevailing color is black. The general 
form and shape is something like that of the 
English breed, except for their diminutive size. 
They have fine, thin necks, with a small well- 
shaped head and prominent sparkling eye. 
With these exceptions, there is not much to bo 
said of them. The damp, moist nature of the 
districts in which they are found, and the want 
of proper food, pasture, and shelter do not 
admit of their being imprgyed, Bather than 
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do this, tbe natives prefer to import their work- 
ing cattle from some of the ueighbonring dis- 
tricts. A pair of working bullocks, imported 
into the district, chiefly from Mysore, fetch 
from 80 to 1 80 Rupees the pair ; those bred in 
the district, fit for the plough, from 35 to 50 
Rupees the pair ; and milch cows, from over 
the ghauts, 40 to 50 Rupees each; and those 
bred in the district, 20 to 40 Rupees each. 
Some fine cattle, of a small breed, but re- 
seinbling greatly that of Mysore, are met with 
in the Palghaut Division of Malabar. They are 
nice, graceful, active animals, and make good 
light draught as well as trotting bullocks, for 
which they are much esteemed in some of the 
adjoining districts. 

From the foregoing review of the cattle in this 
Presidency, it will be seen that there are but 
two breeds worthy of special notice, and these 
belong to Mysore and Nellore. The best 
animals, either for drawing loads, trotting in 
carriages, or for agricaltural purposes, come 
from these districts. I have known them to 
trot in a carriage from 8 to 10 miles an hour. 
Some very fine animals with great strength, 
powers of endurance, and quickness, have been 
secured among our karkhana cattle, which are 
sometimes recognized as Hoonsoor bullocks. 
^Unfortunately, the want of pasture lands in 
most districts of this Presidency, and the in- 
difierence of the ryots, or cattle breeders, who 
fail to raise special fodder or pasture for their 
cattle, present obstacles to their improvement. 
Even the straw, raised with their grains, is 
frequently used to thatch their huts and is put 
to other uses, instead of being stored for the use 
of their cattle during seasons of scarcity. 

From the Hindoo worshipping iihe cow, he 
pever thinks of fattening it for purposes of food ; 
he does not understand high«farming, or stall- 
feeding of stock, to improve both his stock and 
his land| the cattle-droppings being generally 
converted into fuel instead of manure. To the 
geaerality of natives a calf is a calf, no matter 
what sort of animal it may be. Should it prove 
to be a male, it will suffice for bis purposes, 
eventually, to scratch the soil with his crooked 
plough; or if a cow-calf, it will breed, and 
perhaps not only give him a calf, but a little 
jnilk also ; and why, he argues, should he 
tronble himself about improving his cattle 
which will cost money, when he has none to 
lay out, while, by following the practice of his 
forefathers, things take their natural course. 
The native never thinks of castrating his jnale 
calves at a tender age. In Europe the calves, as 
a rule, are castrated between the first and third 
month of their birth. At one time they were 
not operated on till they were two years 
old ; bnt the former rule is now in general prac- 
tice. The advantage of the operation at this 
early age consists in the improvement of the 
animal in form, size, propensity to fatten, and 



in the quality of the meat; while it renders 
him docile and generally usefal as a working 
bullock. The native, on the contrary, waits 
till the animal attains five years of age, that is, 
sheds six of his milk-teeth, which are replaced 
by permanent ones. As soon as this process 
takes place, the bull is castrated without any 
cutting operation being resorted to. The airimal 
is throwi;! and fastened down, the scrota'm 
drawn out, and fi'eely handled for a few minutes 
to relax it, when two stout wooden rollers 
about 15 inches in length and 1| inch in dia- 
meter, are tied tightly at one end and passed 
between the scrotum containing the gland and 
the body of the animal. Then, one gland is 
pushed up towards the abdomen, and the other 
retained in the scrotal sac, the rollers being 
drawn and the free end tied together. A man 
sits in front and presses the gland tightly against 
the rollers till the gland bursts within its sac, 
in the bag of the scrotum. He then seizes the 
broken gland between the fingers of both his 
hands, with which he kneads it well till it 
becomes broken up into a soft pulp. He then 
draws down the other gland between the rollers 
and crushes it also in the like manner, then 
smears a little cow-dung over the scrotum. 
At the same time, with a sharp bamboo or 
wooden needle, carrying a cord quarter of an 
inch thick, he perforates the cartilage between 
the nostrils, and fixes the nose-string, and, 
having 8ecai*ed it over and at the back of the 
horns, puts a cord around the animal's neck 
as a collar, to which the nose-string is loosely 
tied : the animal is then let loose. No further 
treatment is ever necessary; and I certainly 
think well of this mode of operation, for the 
animal is well and may be put to work in a week. 
There is no cutting wound, with subsequent 
inflammation and discharge, as is the case after 
a cutting operation. The scrotum swells, and 
in ten days or a fortnight the whole gland Itas 
become absorbed, and the empty sac remains. 
This operation is never attended with danger, 
nor does it appear to me to be a painful one con- 
trasted with the cutting operation. So pleased 
was 1 with it, that 1 liave since operated on a 
pony after this plan with success. The ttnimals 
further retain their masculine form to a certain 
extent ; but should any portion of the gland 
not be thoroughly broken up, they may occa- 
sionally prove troublesome among cows. (2) 

The evil of this late castration consists in 
the young bulls being allowed to roam at large 
with the herd of cows ; and, as the native 
breeder or village herdsman never thinks of 
segregating his cows fronj the bulls, even if 
there be a good bull in the herd, he is often 
over^reached by these young animals from their 
lightness of carcase and activity in serving the 
cows. At Madras, on the esplanade, this may 
be witnessed any day among the cattle grazing 
there ; and the herdsman himself, as soon as he 
finds that a cow is in season, generally ties ber 
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down and encoarages the yoanger animala, fre- 
qaently some good- for. nothing two-year old 
bull to serve her, in preference to a larger and 
better animal, which is slow in his movements, 
since all the herdsman oares about is to ensure 
the impregnation of the cow. Several gentle- 
men about Madras have good English and other 
balls, whose services may be obtained for the 
asking ; bat the native, although aware of the 
fact, will not avail himself of the advantage, 
as it will entail Jaboar in taking the cow 
thither and bringing her back. Th^ natives, 
as a rule, give their best attention to the bull 
calves for conversion into bullocks. ' The rule 
is that most ryots and other agricultarists or 
cattle breeders select or parchase a ball calf 
to make a pet of. After a while, they find 
a match for it, and the pair have fieqaently 
fsLDCj rope halters pat round their heads and 
are led about. Whilst the owners pursue their 
own occupations, the calves are allowed to 
brouse in the vicinity, and before they are 
taken home, either the ryot himself, or some 
member of his family, goes into the neighbour- 
ing fields and cuts a good bundle of green 
grass for their use at night, while the ryot's 
wife secures all the washings of rice, conjee- 
water, refuse-rice or raggy pottage after the 
family have finished their mesd, which are put 
together and given to the calves. .When the 
ryot cannot go out himself, either his wife, or 
some other member of the family^ leads the 
ealvcs out daily to feed among the bunds that 
divide the rice fields, along which good, fresh 
Hin-rialU grass is to be found, tender and green ; 
and, whilst the animals are feeding, the person 
in charge secai*es a bundle of green grass 
for them ; besides which, they receive handfuls 
of cholum or raggy stalks or straw now a^d 
then, and this is always the best the ryots 
can lay hands on. As the calves grow older 
they get a little cotton seed, oil cake, nee 
bran, &c. The animals are tended with the 
greatest care and affection till they are about 
five years old,^') when they are castrated and 
trained to the yoke, that is if they turn out 
good promising animals ; but should they 
simply prove to be working cattle, at three 
years they are put to the plough and kept at 
light work; but, as a rule, they are never 
castrated before they are five years old. If 
intended for breeding bulls, they begin. to use 
them when two or two and-a-half years of age. 
In my opinion they are right in concentrating 
all their attention on the bulls to the neglect 
of the cows, although I see, from the Adanki 
Cattle Shows, the Committee bewail, time after 
time, the systematic neglect of the cows by 
the ryots or breeders.^^) Cows need no special 
care : of course, it is well that they should 
get sufficient food to keep them in fair condi- 
tion, and that is all that is required, as their 
influence only tends to one calf yearly, whereas 



the bulls, when properly tended to and cared 
for, can and do serve from 80 to 100 cows 
daring the year. Thus their influence on the 
progeny is great and extensive, much more so 
than that of cows ; and, I think, all judicious 
breeders should give the greatest attention, 
not only to the selection, but also to the food 
and care of bulls if they wish to improve their 
stock as a whole. 

To show how indifferent the natives are as 
regards the improvement of their cattle I have 
only to relate that a few years ago, being 
greatly interested in the improvement of the 
cattle in the district in which I was then 
located, I selected a good medium sized English 
bull, just the stamp of an animal for the im- 
provement of the small and indifferent breed 
of cattle so fi?equently met with in most dis- 
tricts of this Presidency, and notified that it 
was at the disposal of any one who chose to 
take advantage of the animal to serve their 
cows. Not a single individual came forward, 
and, as I had to leave the country shortly after, 
the Village Magistrate offered to take charge of 
the animal and do all that was required in the 
way of food and care. But to my regret, on 
my return to the station sixteen months after, 
I found the bull was dead, and soon learned 
that, after a short time, the Village Magistrate 
got tired of feedbg this animal ; and the vil- 
lagers refusing to assist, he was let loose to 
pick up what he could with the country cattle, 
and before three months elapsed he died. Some- 
time after I purchased a second bull, a cross 
between the English and Nellore breed, and 
let him looso among the village herd, feeding 
him myself; but the native^ took no interest 
in him, and I more than once caught the cow- 
herd forcing his cows to receive the wretched 
two year old animals of the country, and hii 
only excuse was that my bull was too slow to 
suit country cows. On leaving the district 
I removed him. 

Attention is never given by the ryot to 
I improve his cattle, so as to bring them into 
early maturity ; so that it takes a heifer from 
four to five years to produce her first calf; 
whereas, if the necessary attention be given 
them in the way of proper food and care, there 
is no doubt whatever many would produce at 
two years, which would prove a great saving 
in the matter of keep.^*) As, however, in the 
majority of instances, it costs a native little 
or nothing to keep his cattle, early maturity 
never troubles him ; but it would do so, if he 
had to pay for the keep of his heifer for four 
or five years to get a calf from her. I have had 
a calf from a heifer at the age of 27 months, 
and I have known of other instances. Thip, 
instead of forming the exception, would prove the 
rule if more attention were given to the subject. 
It is much to be regretted that from the latest 
reports, the Collector of the District of Nellore 
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is against^ cattle shows, and that too ia the j 
face of an iroprovemeut said «to be evidenced i 
in the jonng cattle exhibited, such improve- | 
tnent being no donbt the result of the shows 
themselves. It is pleasing, however, to observe 
that both the Bofwd of Revenue and the Go- 
vernment direct their continuance. In my 
own humble opiniou, I believe that these cattle 
shows have done immense good, if not in a 
direct, at least in an indirect way ; and they 
should not only be continued, but extended to 
other districfs. 

It is not possible that any one individual 
can improve the breed of animals in this 
country. It requires a number of lives in suc- 
cession, who are fully and pecuniarily inter- 
ested in the question to do the needful; and 
altogether it is uphill work. Perhaps some 
one individual takes an interest iu stock-breed- 
ing, and gets together a unmbei* of improved 
animals ; but if he dies or leaves the country, 
and the cattle are sold and dispersed, nothing 
more is heaixl of them, the little improvement 
made is lost by subseqnent bad feeding and 
want of care. I do not believe that, under 
existing circumstances, the cattle of this country 
can be improved at all, as most districts are 
generally deficient in pasturage for the greater 
part of the year ; and, as a rule, no attention is 
paid to breeding or selection of stock, and no 
food is grown specially for the use of cattle. 
What is required, before the introduction of 
superior breeds or varieties, is that abundance 
of good food, both as green food and fodder, 
fihould be grown expressly for the purpose, 
and provision be made for good suitable pastur- 
age in every district. Then, it will soon be 
found, that, in a few years, even the present 
undersized miserable breed of cattle will deve- 
lop into superior animals. Not only should 
especial food be grown, but cattle should be 
carefully h6used, well-fed, and be tended to. 
The bulls should be isolated from the cows till 
their services are required, and all males not 
i-equired for breeding should, as a rule, be cas- 
trated before they are six months old. Under 
Buch a system I have not the least doubt but 
what India will produce stock that may stand 
comparison with those of England or any other 
country. 

To recapitulate, the best and most useful 
breeds of cattle come from 1, Mysore; 2, Nellore; 
3, Salem; and 4, Poonganoor; and the best milch 
cows are drawn from Nellore, Mysore, Ooimba- 
tore, Poonganoor, and Salem. 

Age.^The age of cattle is generally estimated 
by the growth of the permanent teeth, and also 
by the several rings that form around the horns. 
Each year is supposed to add a ring or circular 
mark to the horns. Of the two systems, that of 
judging by the teeth ia by far the most reliable. 
£ven with this system, however, it is difficult 
t« tell the age of a calf before it sheds two of 



its central milk teeth ; and again there is a 
difficalty when the animal ccunpletes, teething 
ut the fifth yean At six years of age the eight 
permanent teeth are completed and attain a 
uniform level, and the mouth is said to be com<* 
pleted, literally what the native calls Vayee 
coodoogtirathu,** when the animal is said to 
have attained its prime. After this the animal 
is supposed to decline or approach age. After 
the sixth year it is all guess work, and cannot 
be decidedly affirmed. Those, however, who 
have had much experience with cattle, can 
assign their age with tolerable correctness. 
Careful examination of the teeth, of the extent 
toVhich they have been worn down (this, to a 
great extent, may prove fallacious as the wear- 
ing down of the teeth will depend, in a great 
measure, on the kind of food the animal has 
been receiving), the markings of the horn, and 
the general appearance of the animal itself will 
help to decide the question. At birth there are 
two central milk teeth or incisors in the lower 
jaw, the upper continuing naked. During the 
second week four teeth make their appearance ; 
at the third week six, and when the mouth has 
been completed eight milk teeth are established. 
After this the age can only be guessed by the 
wearing down of these milk teeth, when the calf 
is six months old ; the two central incisors first 
begin to give indications of wear and tear at 12 
months ; four teeth at 15 months; six teeth at 
18 months; and the whole of the eight teeth 
are well worn down at two yearp, when two 
of the central incisors are shed and replaced by 
permanent teeth, which are readily distinguish- 
able, from their size and form, from the miik 
teeth. At three years four teeth, at four six 
teeth, and at five years the whole eight per- 
manent teeth mako their appearance and com- 
plete the mouth, while at six years of age these 
begin to wear down. The natives of India are 
thoroughly conversant with this method, and 
many of them are shrewd, clever, judges as to 
the age of cattle. Cattle, both bulls, bullocks, 
and cows, attain to a good age when taken care 
of ; and the fecundating powers of bulls and 
cows ai*e retained till over twenty years of age. 
I think I have said enough for the purposes of 
this essay. I had intended briefly noticing the 
diseases cattle are liable to, and for years 
I have had it in contemplation to produce 
a manual on cattle diseases ; but books of the 
kind do not sell, as few people in India take ou 
interest in domestic animals. The Government 
hold out no kind of encouragement, the taking 
of six or a dosen copies by Government, and 
perhaps double that number by the public, will 
not cover the expense of publishing, much less 
to remunerate the author for his labour. 

It may not be generally known that gpmnd 
cattle fairs or markets are held in mosfc die- 
tricts during the chief Hindoo festivals or 
Jathra^, annually, such as TeroonamaUy ia 
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South Apcot, Strirangum ia Trichinopolj, 
Madara in Madni^ Tripethy iu North Aroot, 
and Humphy in the Bellary District. Iu like 
manner most other districts hold cattle fairs, 
when young and promising stock are taken 
from great distances for sale, with the double 
object of celebrating the festival and disposing 
of their cattle ; this is well understood by the 
natives genei*ally, and no notices or advertise- 
ments are ever resorted to make these places 
known. I have visited some of these fairs. 

Notes thereon by the Examiner : — 

(1.) Very rare indeed ; the average yield is 
only from 5 to 8 quarts of milk daily. 

(2.) The operation described is seldom per- 
formed in a perfect manner ; the European plan 
of castration iS| by far, the best. 

(3.) The writer is decidedly wrong here ; 
if the cows are to be left to the careless man- 
agement he so deplores in other parts of his 
report, it will be impossible that they can pro« 
dace good bull calves. 

(4.) This is rather inconsistent afler ex- 
pressing the opinion noticed in the preceding 
paragraph. 

(5.) This statement is rather '^t variance 
with the statements made in the earlier part 
of the report regarding the treatment that cattle 
receive at the hands of the ryot. 

We belieTe that Dr. Shortt has anawera to these re- 
marks, but we were not gupplied with them before firoinfir 
to j)rw«.— Ed. R, R, 

THE FAMINE : THE POSITION. 
There is every reason at last to hope that 
the almost superhuman exertions of the Govern- 
ment to meet the calamity which has threatened 
the country for so many months, will be 
crowned with success; and that for the first 
time in modera history, we shall have seen 
a ten-ible famine fairly surmounted by the 
humanity and resolution of Government. For 
the first time, has the calamity been met in the 
right spirit ; and the OoVernment, to its lasting 
honour, has addressed itself to the task of 
saving the people alive, with the same nerve 
and determination which we expect it to dis- 
play upon the outbreak of a great war. Lord 
Northbrook may well be envied the distinction 
of having inaugurated the great revolution in 
administi^ation which this event marks. And 
after all — Is an apology needed for an expendi- 
ture of five or ten millions of money to save as 
many poor creatnree from the dreadful death 
of famine, when we are all prepared to justify 
and applaud to the echo, the resolution to 
spend ten, nay fifty, times that amount if need 
be to preserve in our hands the rule we have 
assumed in the country ? If any justification 
of that rule were wanted, we have it to-day — 
dashed only with the fleck of the unworthy 
resolve of Parliament against the will of the 



people, to bear no part in the money cost of 
the unprecedented administrative feat being 
accomplished under its eyes. For it is clear 
that the people of England would compas- 
sionately have borne part of the burden had 
India asked England that it should be so ; and 
never until now did we contemplate the rela« 
tions between the two countries with a satis* 
faction so little tinged with alloy. The com- 
plaint that Government may possibly be found 
at last to have done a little more than was 
absolutely necessary is not worth a reply. The 
gentlemen who put it forward show in every 
line of their writings how incapable they are 
of estimating the real position of afiairs, and 
how happy it is for the credit of the empire 
that they are relegated to the position of mere 
critics of what has been done. 

There is every reason to hope that the 
country is escaping, though as it were by the 
skin of its teeth, a calamity that would have 
been perfectly appalling but for the inter- 
ferenee of the State, hook, at the following 
facts. 

In spite, then, of the rubbee harvest in Behar, 
the successful boro rice crop in Bengal, the 
unprecedented harvest in Burmah, the vast, 
unhoped-for supplies of grain from the Pun- 
jaub, the enormous stores of food in the hands 
of Government hanging over the market, and 
money for months together at 14 to 18 per 
cent., the prices that are prevailing in half the 
districts of Bengal at this moment are as fol- 
lows 

May 1866. May 1874. 
Dinagepore... 16 Seers. 8| Seers. 

Maldah Hi „ ^1 „ 

Rajshahye 12 „ ll| „ 

Rnngpore 17 J „ 7f „ 

Bograh 17 „ 10| „ 

Pubnah lU 12 „ 

Julpigor^e 17 „ 7 @8 „ 

Patna 13| „ 13 „ 

Gyft 10 „ 9 „ 

Shahabad 10 J „ 11 „ 

Tirhoot 9 „ 8 „ 

Sarun Hf 12 „ 

Chumparun... 9 „ 10 „ 

Monghyr 10 „ 10^,, 

Bhangulpore.. 11 J „ 10 „ 

Pnrneah 12 „ 11 ,» 

Sonthal Per- 
gunnahs 10| 11 ,y 

Average... 12J „ 10 „ 

Let the man conceive who can what the con- 
dition of these districts would have been, and 
what the prospect before them, but for the 
enormous stores held over the markets by the 
State. We know what happened in the same 
districts in 1866, although prices in May of 
that year were fully two seers lower than they 
now are, in presence ^f the most powerfoHy 
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depressing canses. As it is, we are entering 
upon the famine months irith rice at 10 seers 
only for the Rnpee, in spite of the snperhuman 
efforts we have made to lower the price by 
placing vast Governmental stocks npon the 
spot, to keep the markets down. With this 
single fact patent to the world, the men are 
idiots who carp at the Governmental action as 
excessive. The simple and sufficient reply is — 
the quotation of rice is at 10 seers the Rupee 
over half Bengal, in spite of all that has been 
done. 

• Turning to the Eastern Districts and Lower 
Bengal, the quotations at the two periods com- 
pare as foll6ws : — 

May 186G. May 1874. 

Dacca 11 Seers. 13 Seers. 

Furreedpore... 10 „ 12 J „ 
Backergunge.. 13 „ 141 „ 
Mymensing... 14 „ 15f „ 

It is in these quotations that we see the j 
happy effects of the Government importations. 
They have lessened the strain upon the export- 
ing districts of Lower Bengal. We are not yet 
out of the wood, however : very far, we fear, 
from it. The course of prices in Calcutta in 
18C6 was as follows : — 
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We have repeatedly tried to familiarize our 
readers with the fact that it is from now 
onwards that the famine will begin to be really 
felt. Lower Bengal has reaped the last harvest 
of the agricultural year with its horo crop, and 
is now entering upon six months of constant 
depletion of its food-stores without any pos- 
sible accession to them. What may we rea« 
sonably expect to find the course of prices in 
Calcutta during that period ? 

The exports of rice from Calcutta during the 
last four years have varied according to the 
period of the year as follows : — 

•1870. 1871. 1872. 18T8. 
Tods. Tons, Tons. Ton*. 

January to March ... 109306 86,930 118,950 160,851 

April to June 56,720 49,214 93,781 64,377 

July to September ... 78,124 65,241 88,002 54,441 

October to December. 76,157 83,843 77,981 45,tJ38 

. 315,887 285,228 378,714 325,607 

Average, 3 months ... 105,299 95.076 116,238 108,535 



If we add the shipments from Chittagoog to 
the account, we may say roughly that total 
exports from Bengal have averaged of late 
years about 25,000 tons a mouth, from April to 
December inclusive. What effect present 
prices will have upoi/ the expoH of the next 
seven months, no one can predict with any 
certainty. They will not improbably rednce it 
to less than half the usual quantity, or 10,000 
tons instead of 25,000. 

At this rate, we shall have a demand of about 
300,000 maunda a month to satisfy, from the 
naiTow reserves that will bo finding their way 
to Calcutta during the period. The consump* 
tion of the city itself meanwhile, will probably 
not exceed 500,000 mau^ds. Mr. Cotton esti- 
mates the monthly consumption of Calcutta 
and its suburbs, when prices are at their normal 
level, at about 600,000 maunds. It is most 
difficult to say what effect a demand of 800,000 
maunds a month for export will have on prices 
during the next seven months, when the food- 
stores of the surrounding districts are reduced 
by the failure of the harvest, and the advanced 
season of the year, to the very narrowest limits. 
We fear we must expect to see severe famine 
prices ruling in Calcutta down to December 
next. And this, upon the supposition that the 
export will fall from tlie normal rate of 25,000 
tons a month to 10,000. It seems to us un- 
reasonable to expect anything else. We know 
that throughout the districta that supply 
Calcutta with rice, the harvest was marked by 
failure to a greater or less extent ; that the 
agricultural classes, as a measure of precau- 
tion, will reserve a larger share than usual of 
this harvest for their own wants ; and that an 
unusually heavy drain will be steadily felt 
throughout Lower Bengal to meet the scarcity 
in Behar. In these circumstances, it will be 
with difficulty, we fear, that this city will 
obtain the half million of maunda a month 
required for its own consumption ; while the 
export, even upon no greater scale than we 
have supposed, will heavily increase the demand 
upon the surrounding districts. Instead of 
half a million of maunds a month, the city will 
demand 800,000 maunds for heraelf ^d for the 
foreigner. It is all but an economic certainty 
then, that this export demand will indefinitely 
affect prices throughout the districts upon 
which the demand will fall. If we could keep 
prices from July to November in Calcutta at 10 
or 11 seers the Rupee instead of 8 or 9, it 
would be a great mitigation of the position ; 
for it is the price in the Calcutta market that 
mainly determines prices throughout Lower 
Bengal, and if we can keep prices below famine 
range in Calcutta, we shall probably be abl^ to » 
keep them so throughout the Lower Provinces^ 
— Indian Economist^ May 30, p. 257. 
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VILLAGE SANITATION, 



The sanitation of villages is a subject 
which so deeply concerns the interest of 
the people, that up to this time it is a mat* 
ter of surprize that no proposals have been 
made for general adoption by the Medico- 
sanitary department. The subject of Army- 
sanitation, theories regarding the origin 
or propagation of cholera, and the state of 
health in jails, seem to engage most of 
the correspondence and reports ; but of the 
ordinary state of every village, there is no 
detail, or practical suggestion for improve- 
ment. This is the more remarkable when 
it is considered that the cause of 2,14,000 
deaths in 1872, which is shown to be in 
the proportion of 42 per cent to all other 
causes, is fever ; and jungle fevers being 
separated, as prevalent in peculiar localities, 
the characteristic of the most deadly type 
of fever is typhoidj and this is stated, in the 
British Army Report, in the Madras Presi- 
dency, to have been the cause of 27 admis- 
sions and 23 deaths— all other fevers, includ- 
ing local climatic fevers, having occasioned 
only 9 deaths. Enteric, or typhoid, fever 
was then threefold as fatal as any other 
fever in the British army; and this in 
stations where the greatest care is taken 
in regard to drainage, water snpply, and 



removal of all impurities. What must be 
the state of native villages, where there are 
no such appliances; where the streets, lanes, 
hedges, are used as latrines; where filth 
reigns supreme; and where there are no 
hospitals, or carefully drawn up hospital 
returns, neither a chance of recovery, nor 
a record of disease ! ! Volumes have been 
written about the prevalence of cholera, 
fever, and sniall-pox ; but the sanitation of 
villages remains as it was, and attention 
is only drawn to it when a plague stalks 
through the land. Then measures are 
hastily adopted when far too late ; expense 
is incurred ; reports written ; and the mat- 
ter slides into oblivion till aroused by a new 
calamity. The following is a remark of 
the Sanitary Commissioner of the War 
Office. But enteric fever is known to be 
especially connected with putrescence in 
air, earth, or water ; and hence this dis- 
ease is more connected with causes 
which admit of being controlled, than are 
" the others.*' Now, if the description of 
every village — without a Municipality — be 
known as abounding in every impurity of 
air, earth, and water — the air polluted by 
exhalations from decaying and fermenting 
substances — the water by want of care, and 
by impure earth and surface drainage — is 
there not a field for boundless improve- 
ment ; that iS; if the fsaid poUntioua are 
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admitted to bo causatory of the fever, and 
death? No doubt this state of things is 
not of recent origin; filthy habits point 
to a continuance, and the wonder is that 
a greater mortality is not shown. But 
death returns are notoriously defective ; 
birth returns being still worse ; and a con- 
siderable proportion of both is never re- 
corded at all. The Revenue subordinates 
have not been awakened to the momentous 
importancQ, which attaches itself to a correct 
record of vitality ; and even if they were, 
there is no compulsory legislation at present 
possible. The mortality may, therefore, 
with propriety, be set down, as exceeding 
what is recorded ; and when such a propor- 
tion is derived from fever, the importance 
of the matter must be admitted. Some 
might argue that an excessive mortality 
is of use to prevent over-population ; and, 
certainly, when there are removable causes, 
of death, such as before noted, they chiefly 
affect the weakest section, the children. 
But this argument must bo scouted ; and 
whatever the results of over-population 
may be, it must be admitted to be our 
duty, to improve the health and effi- 
ciency and comfort of the people who pay 
our revenue. In this point of view, au 
increase of population means increase of 
revenue, as more land is tilled and less left 
waste ; there is also less fluctuation in the 
cultivated area Among Mahomedan rulers 
the phrase ^^reyet dbad'^ expressed their 
idea of good government — an increased agri- 
cultural population dwelling in comfort. 

As yet, plans for village improvement 
have been nugatory, owing to their expense. 
Some, -even large, villages have no here- 
ditary scavengers, and many can hardly 
raise funds for such purposes. It becomes, 
therefore, a problem how to accomplish 
conservancy with the minimum of original, 
and of permanent, expense, when the Local 



Fund, which alone can contribute to such 
a scheme, is so very limited— one moiety 
being levied for the special purposes of 
roads, the other moiety to educate, vacci- 
nate, medicate and provide for every other 
existing want. As everywhere, so here, in 
a very poor country with a large popn- 
lation, which it may be said only subsists, 
the'money difficulty is the chief one. Muni- 
cipal towns, with a collected population on 
a limited area, and with a large propor- 
tion of rich ot well-to-do middle-class, are 
able to go to the expense of latrines and 
a scavenging establishment ; but when yoa 
visit a village and ask where the funds are 
to come from, the answer is a difficult one. 
The only way out of the difficulty is to con- 
sider the economy of the world in which no 
atom is ever lost, or wasted, where the 
truest economy reigns and everything goes 
to its proper place by a change of its natore. 
The earth being the refuge for one class of 
material, and the air for the other, so by 
simply digging trenches for latrines and 
screening them, a means of avoiding surface- 
pollution is obtained — by burning the com- 
bustible rubbish, which would otherwise fer- 
ment, an excellent deodorizer is obtained — 
and by simple cinerators, and trenches of 
which the cost price is small, a means may 
be provided of the most economical descrip- 
tion for the removal of earth-pollutions, and 
consequently, for the better conservancy of 
earth drainage. The conveyance of the 
street rubbish to the cinerator, in the 
vicinity of the trench latrine, is all that 
is required; and the people might surely 
learn to do that for themselves. Each per- 
son might be required to sweep and clean 
his premises, and to burn his rubbish ; to 
visit the latrines on the calls of nature ; and 
thus, a minimum of expense would afford 
the means of sanitation to a village. 
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AN ELEPHANT HUNT AND 
ITS RESULTS. 



On the passing of the Bill for the pro- 
tection of wild elephants in October of last 
year, the Collector of Coimbatore addressed 
Government suggesting that these other- 
wise useless and sometimes destructive ani- 
mals, should be captured for the use of 
Government, which was then believed to 
be greatly in want of elephants for com- 
missariat purposes. This was approved ; 
a scheme of a kedda was proposed, which 
met with the approbation of the Commis- 
sary-General ; and Mr. Mackenzie, Inspec- 
tor of Police, in th© CoUegal Taluk, was, 
on the Collector's application, put at his 
service for conducting this work. Mr. Mac- 
kenzie, after consulting with Ani Mantha, 
one of the most experienced hill-men, came 
to the conclusion that the best place for 
a kedda was in the mountainous region 
in the north-east part of the Coimbatore 
District, where the extensive jungles near 
the banks of the Cavery afford shelter to 
large herds; which, however, occasionally 
migrate to the south-west, and circulate 
over the country where they may be still 
undisturbed. Such herds are often met 
with in the long valleys leading from Has- 
sanur to Caveripoorum. The country, it may 
be supposed, is very feverish in these con- 
fined valleys. The experienced hill-man or 
Sholigar referred to by name Ani Mantha, or 
" Matha of the elephants,*' merits descrip- 
tion ; a tall, spare, reserved man of some- 
what severe aspect, not given to much talk, 
but essentially business-like. His original 
costume was probably of the "Fantee" 
description ; he now wears the dress of the 
plains. Being employed by sportsmen, 
and being an authority on elephants, he got 
this name. He finds tracks and takes the 
sportsman up to the elephant^ but after 



that, as the French say, he "does not 
remain.*' Ho once placed the writer, who 
was travelling through the country, in a 
warm corner ; two bears on the right, a 
tiger in front coming up the Nulla, and 
bison on the left ; the tiger jumped on to 
the bank, the bears disappeared, and even 
the bison, which was shot, did not remain, 
having been cleaned by vultures, while the 
tiger was being subsequently beaten for ; 
only the head, skin, and marrow-bones 
remained, and Ani Mantha confessed he had 
not anticipated the loss of his dinner of beef, 
and the camp was not in spirits that even- 
ing. Mr. Mackenzie selected a narrow 
valley to the south of the Burghoor river 
in which he constructed a kedda. The 
place was about fifty miles from any large 
town from which supplies could be procured, 
and tools and other appliances, as well as 
labour, had to be brought from great dis- 
tances. However, he managed to complete 
the kedda by the end of May, when be ex- 
pected to lead elephants towards it. Before 
he had finished the kedda, a herd passed 
through it, and did not appear alarmed^ 
and afterwards returned by the same way. 
There was some delay in the procurement 
of tame elephants to be ready against the 
capture of the wild ones, as the very largo 
capture by Mr. Saunderson at Shamraj- 
nugger in Mysore, in June, had necessitated 
the despatch ot the Government elephants 
to that station. When however, he was 
supplied with the Government elephants, he 
sent his people to endeavour to bring down 
a herd from the north-east, CoUegal jangles. 
About fifty were so moved, but as the dis- 
tance was great, and the drive was slow 
and quiet, a great many, by twos and threes, 
evaded these hints to " move on.'* At last, 
sixteen of all sizes, probably a family party, 
were brought near to the kedda, when sus- 
pecting danger thoy broke back. Mr, Mac- 
kenaie managed, however; to get round 
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them, and by a discharge of rockets in their 
rear caused them to rush forward, when 
they all passed into the kedda, the gate 
keepers of which instantly drew across the 
bars of the gate and they were enclosed. 

The next point was to keep them in, as 
they rushed all about during the night, 
trying to get out, but were foiled at every 
point. Then the tame elephants -entered, 
and in course of time, all were secured with 
ropes. One of the largest, a fine female, 
took her condition so to heart, that she 
never moved after the ropes were on, did 
not attempt to free herself, refused food 
and water, and, finally, dropped and died. 
A child-elephant of 10 days also died. The 
remaining fourteen were all brought out of 
the kedda, without damage, except one large 
female, which hurt its trunk so severely, 
that it had to be fed by the mouth ; by 
good treatment, however, it got all right 
again. The captives were then marched 
from the inhospitable glen, to Martalli,. 
where they could get good grass, and 
finally, moved on to CoUegal, where the 
Commissariat OEScer visited the herd, and 
selected six of the largest for Government 
nse. Some merchants from Hydrabad, 
who were on their way to Ceylon to buy 
elephants, having heard of the capture, 
came to Collegal, and offered Rupees 14,000 
for the six subsequently selected, and one 
of the rejected ; so that the capture seems 
to have been of some value. Eight remain- 
ed of smaller sizes, which will probably 
fetch a good price, according to size. 

The dijBScnlty of making a kedda where 
there was no population to work, or food to 
eat, was very considerable, ' and reflected 
credit on Mr. Mackenzie's management. 
The kedda is likely to be used again, and, 
if necessary, another nearer the steamy 
jungles, in which the elephants delight, will 
bo constructed, so there is hope of these 
junglc-dcni^ens cntoriog the Governmbnt 



service. Against the loss of freedom, must 
be balanced the immunity from the sports- 
man's rifle, as well as from the guns of the 
native hunters, of whose destructiveness 
little is known, in so distant a locality, but 
when cases have come to light of a herd 
being shot down for their bones, to be 
utilized as coffee manure, in more accessible 
places, it must be considered that the 
Government sanction for the capture of 
these generally timid and inoffensive beasts 
is a much better way of disposing of them. 
The solitary male, useless and untameable, 
may* be left as a legitimate object for the 
skill and' daring of the sportsman, while the 
timid herds are placed by the Government 
Bill under proper protection. 

X. 



HER MAJESTY^S PRIVY COUNCIL. 



[Bengal Case.] 

Mortgage by father of property purchased for his 
daughter — Bights of purchaser aiid daughter, 

A purchased an estate from B for the be^iefii of 
his minor daughter, C, and executed a bond 
mortgaging an 8-a?ina share of the property as 
security for payment of the purchase-money. 
B subsequently sued A for the money, and the 
Principal Sudr Ameen decreed that A was 
personally responsible, and should pay the 
money to B. Subsequently A appealed on ike 
ground ihut he was not alone responsible, hut 
thai his daughter, G, should have been joined 
in the decree. The Court did not vary its 
decree in A^s favour, but permitted a compro- 
mise between A and B, by which A was to be 
liable for only so much as could not be satisfied 
by the sale of his daughter's property. On 
O's attaining majority site applied to Jiave the 
case reheard. 

Held, tliat Hie order of the Sudr Court permitting 
Hie compromise was vrrong, and Vial the par" 
ties stand as they did by Hio decree of tJic Prin* 
I cipal Sudr Amccn. ^ 
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Jndgment of the Lords of the Jodioial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council on the appeal of 
Uniioda Dabce t?. Maria Louisa Stevenson, from 
tho High Conrfc of Jadicatare at Fort William 
in Bengal, delivered 3rd July 1874.* 

Pres&nL 

Sir James W. Colvilb. 
Sib Montagde E. Smith. 
Sib Robert P. Collier. 

This was an appeal from a judgment and 
decree of the High Court of Jndicatnre at Fort 
William in Bengal, dated the 8th Jane 1867, 
on review of a decision of the late Sndr 
Dewanny Udalut, dated the 5th March 1857, 
amending a judgment and decree of the Prin- 
cipal Sndr Ameen of Zillah Rajshahye, dated 
the 12th June 1855. This suit was instituted 
by the husband of the appellant against Mr. 
Henry Gloucester French, in his individual 
capacity, and as guardian of his daughter, the 
respondent, Maria Louisa Stevenson, then M. 
L. French, a minor, and one Sree Bamundass 
Mookerjee, to recover the sum of Rupees 12,276, 
for pi-incipal and interest on a certain mortgage 
bond, dated the 23rd Aughran 1253, B. E. 
(1846, A. D.) The mortgage bond was, omit- 
ting formal parts, as follow : — 

**To Issur Chunder Mustaffee, Zemindar. 

" By Henry Gloucester French, inhabitant of 
Kootee, Sham pore Thannah, Nattore, appertaining 
to Zillah Bajshahye. 

" Mortgage tumroasook, in the form of an ikrar, 
respecting mortgage of a putnee taluk executed 
in the year 1253, B. S. 1 am the guardian of 
Miss Maria L. French, my minor daughter. In 
order for the benefit of the minor, I have written 
my name for my minor daughter, by reason of her 
minority, in the pntnee papers with reference to 
the four remaining Monzahs, Degapotheea, Chidro- 
gown, Ichalabaree, and Bbatpara. 

" Your Zemindaiy of Zillah Shaool with Dehee 
Hurrenai Hijalee, rergunnah Sindabajad, Zillah 
Rajshahye, Sudr annual jummah of which, inclu- 
sive of police (tax), is Company's Rupees 7,161-10-0, 
and which has been written in your name in 
the Collectorate of Zillah Rajshahye— that Zillah 
Shaool, besides Mouzahs Degwatheea, Chidrogown, 
Ichalabaree, and Bbatpara, being excluded, the 
whole of the remaining villages at an annual jum- 
mah of Bupees 10,450, and at a consideration of 
Rupees 26,625. I have become security in person 
and property, and having executed a Zammina- 
mah, have taken in putnee, on account of her minor- 
ity, and as her guardian and executor, I execute 
a putnee cabooleut, and si^ for her with my 
own pen. Of the consideration -money of the put- 
nee purchase Rupees 18,625, in cash and Bank 
of Bengal notes, nave been paid in through my 
managers, Sree Jadab Nundo Bagchee and By- 
cuntnath Bose. Owing to the remaining Rupees 
8,000 of the purchase-money not being in the 
treasury of my daughter, I mortgage the half, 



« Reported q^ecially for the Madras JuruU 



that is, the 8 annas of the pntnee mehal afore- 
said, which I took for my daughter in putnee, and 
now having taken from you a receipt for the con- 
sideration received by you, and the Byenamah 
of the putnee aforesaid, I execute to you this 
tummasook, in the form of an ikrar, for the 
balance. Rupees 8,000. From this day's date and 
within two months or a period of sixty days, I 
will pay you that amount, together with the usual 
interest, and take back this tummasook from you. 
In case I should pay you by instalments, you will 
give me credit for such payment on the back of 
the tummasook ; besides the payment endorsed on 
the tummasook, should I raise any plea of pay- 
ment, the same shall be inv^id and bad. So long 
as I don't pay the amount aforesaid, you shall 
neither give the mortgage putnee lands in durput- 
nee to any other person, nor alienate the same by 
gift or sales, <&c. If you do such, the same shall be 
invalid and unrecognizable. If I don't pay within 
the term aforesaid, then you may institute a suit, 
and in execution of decree attach and sell tho 
aforesaid mortgage-property, as well as my own 
estates, whether in my name or Benamce, and 
whether held for a term or mourosee, and satisfy 
yourself, and I shall make no objection or opposi- 
tion to the same. 

** Under these circumstances, having duly re- 
ceived the Byenamah and receipt of the considera- 
tion-money of the putnee aforesaid, I mortgage 
the 8 annas of the putnee mehal aforesaid for the 
balance Rupees 8,000 of the purchase-money, and 
execute this mortgage tummasook in the form of 
an ikrar." 

By a deed of sale the said Izor Chunder 
Mookerjee assigned to the said Sree Bamundass 
Mookerjee the said mortgage-debt and securi- 
ties for the same. So eh assignment was made 
to the said Sree Bamundass Mookegee, Benamce 
for the plaintiff. 

On the 28th Jane 1851 the plaintiff filed his 
plaint against the said Henry Gloncester French 
himself, and as guardian of Maria Louisa French, 
minor, and the said Sree Bamundass Mookerjee, 
claiming an aggregate sum of Rupees 12,276, 
for principal and interest, under, or by virtue 
of the said mortgage bond, and stating (inier 
alia) as follows : — And inasmuch as the Sahib 
aforesaid has represented that the mehals afore- 
said were taken on putnee on account of his 
daughter, and he has signed his name as 
guardian of his daughter named in the put- 
nee cabooleut for the same, and as the deed 
of sale of the putnee likewise specifies his 
name as guardian of his daughter, and the 
amount of the tummasook is clearly executed 
on account of the unpaid consideration of the 
putnee purchase, and the Sahib aforesaid 
has mortgaged the 8 annas of that putnee, 
together with the whole of the estates in his 
own name as security for the payment of tho 
amount of the tummasook, and inasmuch as 
the Sahib aforesaid is now established in his 
Kootee Meergunge in Thannah Mahomedpore, 
Zillah Jessore, it therefore becomes necessary 
to sue him in the above sum in his own name 
and as guardian of Lis daughter." 
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The salt came on for hearinj^ before the 
Principal Sadr Ameen of Zillah RHjabahye, 
OD the 12th of June 1855, who gave a jadg- 
menf. to the effect that the said respondeijt, 
Henry Gloucester French, do pay to the plain- 
tiff the snna of Rupees 12,276, together with 
interest and co»ts. The material portions of 
the judgment are as follows : — 

" When Mr. French, defendant, has himself 
" admitted the ikrar in bis reply, and when 
" the right and intercRt of plaintiff in this 
•* ilcrar has been proved to have been purchased 
** by the plaintiff in the proceedings in settle- 
" ment of the issues in bar, it. becomes neces- 
** sary to adjudicate on the issues of fact — 
** Whether the plaintiff is entitled to recover 
the principal and interest in accordance to 
" the tenns of the ikrar, or is Mr. French 
" exempted from liability to interest since 
** the dismissal of the case of Kistocoomur 
" Moibis respecting the mehal of Zillah Shaool ? 

Was such an arrangement made by the 
" Zemindar, and if so, would it be binding on 
" the plaintiff. The issue or law is the follow- 
ing on the allegation that the Zemindar, 
vendor, had duly granted a receipt for the 
value of the putnee, and had accepted a 
** tummasook for the nnpaid value Irom the 
Sahib only. Will Mr. French be only liable 
or also his daughter, the minor, and if in 

•* person or property adjudica- 

** tion on plea of law. On the ikrar, the basis 
** of the present claim, neither in the contents 
^ nor in the signature does it appear that 
** Mr. French hHS attested and granted t^iis 
ikrar as for his guardian, Miss Maria Louisa 
•* French, minor. Mr. French, defendant^ has 
" not signed his name on the content^), or in the 
signature of the ikrar, as guardian of his 
•* minor; he merely has signed his own name. 
It is clearly stated in the ikrar that the 
Sahib has taken the putnee for his minor. 
** Mr. French, defendant, has merely, in this 
transaction, mentioned the name of his minor. 
" He seems himself bound in every respect, 
" when, for the consideration of the putnee, 
" the Zemindar has received in part by cash, 
^* and partly by documeni, and granted a receipt 
for the same, and when this ikrar cannot 
but be regarded as one instrument in a trans- 
action, the minor cannot be pbliged. But 
** regarding the putnee mehals which have 
been stated in this ikrar to have been mort- 
gaged, it has clearly been proved to have 
" been in the possession of the claimant." 

The said defendant, Henry Gloucester French, 
being dissatisfied with the said judgment and 
decree of the Principal Sudr Ameen, filed six 
gronnds of regular appeal against the same. 
The second of such grounds was as follows : — 
I was not aware of the contents of the answer 
filed at first on my behalf, I therefore filed 



another vakalatnama in the name of the 
" vakeel Bhooban Mohun Sein, and produced 
" through him a petition of objection, stating 
** therein the forementioned objections. But 
** the Principal Sudr Ameen dispoj^ed of this 
" suit at the time when the stud vakeel was 
" absent on leave. Such being the case, the 
" decision of that officer is contmry to justice, 
" to the established rules of Court, and also 
" to the precedent of tJiis Court." The fifth of 
floch grounds was as follows: — "Although it 
** is well known that I had obtained the putnee 
" tenure in question on behalf of the (afore- 
" said) minor, as her guardian and executor, 
" and the responfiibility of the amount of loan 
" claimed by the plaintiff attHches to her, aud 
" although plaintiff instituted this suit agaiist 
" me as guardian and executor of the sxid 
" minor, yet the Principal Sudr Ameen has 
" decreed the case against me alone. Hence 
" it is clear that the decision of that officer is 
" contrary to the pleas set up both by the plain- 

tiff and defendant, and also to justice.** 

The said appeal came on for hearing on the 
5th of March 1857 iKsfore three Judges ef 
the Sudr Court, who delivered judgment w 
follows : — 

This suit was brought for the above nm 
" on a bond executed by Mr. Henry Gloucester 
French as woolee and woosee of his roioor 
daughter, Miss French, being the balance o( 
the purchase-money of a putnee granted 
Issur Chunder Mustaffee, Zemindar, for the 

" use and benefit of Miss French The 

** Principal Sudr Ameen, on the gi-onnd tliat 
" Mr. French admitted having executed the 
" bond, after overruling some objections as to 
" his personal liability under the contract, 
" decreed the whole amount against him as ft 
money debt. Mr. French has appealed, asd 
his pleader, after submitting some pleas and 
" objections which were found not to be in- 
** eluded in his written grounds of appeal, oon- 
fined his appeal to the point, that as the debt 
" was obviously contracted by Mr. French for 
" the purchase of a putnee, exclusively intended 
for the use and benefit of his minor daughter, 
" and for the security of which debt the half 
" share of the putnee was specially pledged, that 
the decree be allowed to declare the liability 
" of the property so pledged in the first instance, 
and that the decree-holder be permitt^ to 
proceed against Mr. French only for snch 
balance of the decree as may not be satisfied 
by the sale of the property pledged. As the 
pleader on the other side signifies to the 
** Court that he should be satisfied if the lower 
Coui*t^s decree be to this extent amended; 
it is therefore ordered that the amovnt 
decreed by the Principal Sudr Ameoa be 
** confirmed, but with reference to the above 
\[ arrangement, the decree-holder will first pro* 
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** ceed to satisfy this decree by sale of tbe pro- 
** perf-y pledged, bo far as that property may be 
" liable under the terms of the bond execnted 
** by Mr. French, as woolee and woosee of his 
" danghter, and any balance still remaining 
*' with them be levied upon Mr. French nnre- 
" seryedly until the whole amount of the decree 
" be realized. Costs on the appellant." 

The respondent, Maria Louisa Stevenson, 
then Maria Louisa French, was, at the time of 
delivery of the said judsfment of the said Sndr 
Court, resident in England, and was between 
17 and 18 years of age. She attained her 
mnjority in lfi60, having previously married the 
respondent, John Stevenson. On the 22nd of 
September 1866, the said Maria Lonisa Steven- 
son filed a memorandnm, applying for a review 
of the said judgment of the Sudr Court. 

The application for review having been 
prrant^d, the case was, on the 8th of January 
1867, rehesrd by the Honourable Sir Barnes 
Peacock, Chief Justice, and the Honourable 
Mr. Justice Msrkby, who decided that — " The 
*' judgment and decree of the Sudr Court must 
*' be modified by cancelling that part of it 
•* which orders that the decree-holder will first 
*• proceed to satisfy the decree by a sale of the 
** property pledged, so far as that property may 

be liable nnder the terms of the bond execnted 
** by Mr. French, as woolee and woosee of his 
" daughter, and that any balance still remain- 
" ing will then be levied from Mr. French 
** unreservedly until the whole amount of the 
** decree be realized." 

The material portions of the judgments were 
the rolh)wing : — " I think it perfectly clear that 
*• when the decree was obtained against Mr. 
" French upon his answer, that h^ alone was 
*' peisonally liable, and that neither his daogh- 
" ter nor her estate was liable; the Sadr Court 
" ought not, ou his appeal, as guardian of his 
" daughter, to have held that the 8 annas share 
" was liable to be sold in execution of that 
" decree. Nor do I understand that the Sudr 
" Court did so decide as a matter of legal 
*' construction. They acted merely upon the 
" arrangement and compromise between Mr. 
" French and the respondent, and this at a time 
** when the daughter's interests were in conflict 

•* with those of her guardian 

" We are of opinion that the Sudr Court ought 
" not to have acted upon the compromise be- 
" tween Mr. French and the plaintiff to the 
** prejudice of the minor, and that the decree 
" ought to have stopped at the word con- 
** firmed , . . . Whatever may be the rights 
*' between Mr. French and the plaintiff, between 
^' themselves, under the agreement of oompro- 
" mise, we are of opinion that no effect can be 
" given to it in an appeal from the decision of 
*^ the Principal Sudr Ameen, and that^ upon 
y rehearing that appeal upon review which 



" we are now doing, we cannot order it to be 
" enforced to the prejudice of Mrs. Stevenson, 
" by modifying the decree of the Prmcipal 
" Sudr Araeen, and holding that the estate 
" shall be sold in execution of the decree before 
*' it 18 enforced against Mr. French. Upon 
" the meritd of the appeal (independently of 
" the agreembnt of compromise) we are of 
" opinion that Mr. Frencira appeal ought to 
" have been dismissed, and the decision of the 
** lower Court affirmed, npon tho ground that 
" the suit was not brought to render the estate 

liable, but for a decree against Mr. French 
" personally. Secondly, that Mr. French's 
" grounds of appeal were in direct opposition 
" to his defence in the lower Court, and thati 
" the plaintiff, in his answer to Mr. French's 
" grounds of appeal, contended that there was 
" no necessity^to ent^r into the question whe- 

** ther the land was liable We 

*' must order Airs. Stevenson to be restiored to 
" all things which she has lost by the decree 

of the Sudr Court, which has been set aside. 
" We therefore order that all that has been 
" done to her prejudice in pursuance of that 

part of the decree of the lato Sudr Court 
" which ordered the 8 annas share to be sold 
" be set aside, and that the attachment of that 
" 8 annas share be withdrawn. We think it 
" uuuecessaij to interfere with the amount of 
** costs awarded by the late Sudr Court." 

Mr. Kay, Q. C, and Mr. John Cutler, for the 
appellant, cited Sherafatoollah Chowdry v. Sree- 
matty Ahedonissa (17, Cal. W. R., 374); Eeru 
Ghunder Banerjee v. Mooral Hossen (17, Cnl. 
W. R, 419) ; and Brooke v. Lord Mosiyn (2, 
DeGex Jones and Smith, 373), and contended 
that the compromise was binding on the re* 
spondent, and that the respondent, by adopting 
the purchase, adopted the mortgage also, as 
being part of the same transaction, and that 
the 8 annas of the respondent's estate was pri- 
marily liable for the mortgage and debt. 

The following judgment was delivered bv 
Sir M. Smith ^ 

Their lordships think that they ought not to 
disturb the decree of the High Court which 
was made upon a review of the judgment of 
the Sudr Udalut. The suit was brought by tho 
present appellant, who was the representativo 
of a vendor of a putnee taluk which bad been 
purchased by Mr. Henry Gloucester French, 
as he represented, on behalf of his minor 
daughter, Miss Maria Louisa French. The 
suit was brought against Mr. French person- 
ally and as the guardian of his daughter. It 
appears that upon the purchase of the estate^ 
which was sold for the sum of Rupees 26,625, 
a sum of Rupees 8,000, part of it, remained 
pnpaid ; and Mr. French gave a mortgage 
bond, or what is called a tummasook^ to secure 
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ihifl moncj, and the snife was bronghf upon thai 
bond. Tlie concliwion of the suit is thiii, — after 
fftating the circamstances of the purchase of the , 
j^nd : — " It therefore becomes necessary to sue t 

him in the above sum in liis own name and I 
** ftji goardian of his daughter. This !»uit is I 
" instituted against Mr. French himself and 

as gnardiftn of Miss Maria Louisa French, 

a minor ; and I pray that summons be direct- 
" ed to the defendants aforesaid as usual ; and 
" that on hearing ray evidence in proof of ray 

claim, it raay be ordered that the defendants 
" be directed to pay me the amount of my 
** claim, with interest and Court costs." There 
is nothing in that prayer which seeks to affect 
the estate. It is a prayer that the defendants 
raay be ordered to pay the amount of the 
claim. The case was heard before the Princi- 
pal Sndr Ameen, who found th^e to be the 
facts : — " It does not appear from the tenor, or 
" the part signed, of the ikrar on which the 
" present suit has been brought by the plaiu- 
" tiff^, that Mr. French has given and signed 

the ikrar as guardian or executor of the 
" minor, Miss Maria Louisa French. He has 

not signed the ikrar as guardian and ezecu- 
** tor of the said Miss Maria Louisa French ; 
" he has signed for himself. It has been 

clearly mentioned in the ikrar that the 
" defendant, Mr. French, had obtained the put- 
•* nee tenure for . the said minor. The name 

of the said minor was used in this affair 
" only by the defendant, Mr. French. In every 
" respect the defendant, Mr. French, appears 
" to be responsible." He goes on : — " Such 
" being the case, tlie said minor can by no 
** means be responsible." Then the order is, 
" that the case be decreed, that the defendant, 

Mr. French, pay to the plaintiff" the amount 
" claimed, viz., Bnpees 12,276, together with 
" interest on the principal," and so on. There 
is therefore a finding, the question apparently 
having been raised, that Mr. French alone is 
liable upon that instrument, and an order 
upon him alone for the payment of the money. 
The plaintiff^, whom the present appellant 
represents, seems to have been perfectly con- 
tented with that decree. He did not appeal ; 
but Mr. French appealed upon the ground 
that he ought not to have been made solely 
responsible for this amount, and that his 
daughter ought to have been joined in the 
decree. That ground of appeal was in the 
teeth of his own assertion in the pleadings in 
the Court below that he was alone liable for this 
debt; and an effort was made by him to get 
rid of that pleading, but the Court apparently 
did not grant his request, and, at all events, 
that pleading stood; and so the case came 
before the Sadr Court. On the pleadings, as 
they stood, and which were not amended, it 
would have been impossible for that Court to 
baye altered the decree as Mr. French desired ; 



and they did not do it ; but it f:eera8 tliat Mr. 
French proposed to the pUintiff* a compromise 
of the appeal, which the appellant acquiesced 
in. That compromise is stated in the jnd?. 
roent, founded on the compromise, of the Sudr 
Court. They state, "Mr. French has ap- 
pealed ; and his pleader, after submitting 
" some pleas and objections nhich were not 
fonnd to be included in his written grounds 
of appeal, confined his appeal to the point 
that, as the debt was obviously contracted 
" by Mr. French for the purchase of a putnee 
" exclusively intended for the use and benefit 
" of his minor daughter, and for the security 
** of which debt the half sHare of the putnee 
was specially pledged, that the decree be 
" allowed to declare the liability of the propertj 
so pledged in the first instance, and the decree* 
holder be permitted to proceed against Mr. 
** French only for such balance of the decree as 
" may not be satisfied by the sale of the pro- 
^' perty pledged. As the pleader on the other 
" side signifies to the Court that he sbonld 
" be satisfied if the lower Court's decree be to 
" this extent amended, it is therefore ordered 
^' that the amount decreed by the Principal 
" Sudr Ameen be confirmed ; but with reference 
" to the above arrangement, the decree-holder 
" will first proceed to satisfy this decree by 
** sale of the property pledged, so far is tiwt 
" property may be liable under the terms of 
" the bond executed by Mr. French as woo\€e 
" or woosee of his daughter, and any baUnce 
" still remaining with them be levied from Mr. 
" French unreservedly, until the whole amoont 
" of the decree be realized." The compromise 
may have been proper, and if all the facts could 
be assumed as Mr. Kay supposes them to exist, 
there may have been no objection to such an 
arrangement ; but the vice of the arrangement i« 
that it was made without the party who is prio- 
cipally affected by it being sufficiently represent- 
ed. The appeal to the Sudr Court was really an 
appeal by Mr. French against his co-defendant, 
his own daughter ; and she not being in any 
way represented before the Court but by him- 
self, he comes to this compromise and gets the 
assent of the plaintiff* to it. It is plain that the 
Court exercised no controlling power over it ; 
that they did not consider that they were look- 
ing after the interests of the infant, but they 
base their decree simply upon this compromise. 
It does not appear what was done for ten years 
after this decree ; but upon the daughter attain- 
ing her majority and being married, she and 
her husband applied to the High Court for a 
review of this decision, which the High Court 
had power to re-hear, as the Sudr Court^ if it 
had existed, might itself have done. Upon the 
re-hearing, the objections to which allusion has 
just been made were pointed out in the judg- 
ment of the High Court. The learned Chirf 
J astice went very f ally ioto the case and iDMBe 
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to the conclasion ihafc the appeal to the Sadr 
Conrt was not made by the plaintiff, but by Mr. 
French himself, and that he had obtained an 
alteration of the decree in his own favonr to the 
prejudice of his daughter. The High Court 
thought that in a suit commenced as this had 
been, and with the pleadings of Mr. French 
standing as they did upon this record, they had 
not materials for going into the merits of the 
case to see what wei*e really the rights between 
Mr. French and his daughter. Their lordships 
cannot say they were wrong. By reversing the 
former order of the Sudr Court, they left the 
appellant exactly where he was after the judg- 
ment of the Principal Sudr Ameen, a judgment 
from which he did not appeal, and to which he 
must be again remitted. Whatever rights (if 
any) the plaintiff may have aerainst the estate or 
against the daughter, he will not be pi*ec1uded 
from asserting in a suit properly framed, because 
one of the grounds of this judgment is that 
this suit was framed merely on a money claim 
for the amount of the mortgage-debt. 

Their lordships will therefore Jiumbly advise 
Her Majesty that the order of the High Court 
be affirmed. 



CIRCULAR ORDERS OF THE BOARD 
OF REVENUE. 

No. XXVII. 
StandIkq No. 295-5. 

collectobs to defend suits for transfer 
of puttahs, without refbrenob to 
Board, wherk no complication. 

Proceedings of the Board of Revenue^ dated 
17th August 1874, No, 2,291. 

The Board's Standing Order* No. XVI of 
1872— (295-3) is can- 
*G.O., 16th July celled, and Collectors are 
1874, No. 885. empowered to defend with- 

ont reference to the Board, 
salts bronghii for the transfer of pnttahs in 
cases where there is no complication . Quarterly 
reports of snch cases will be forwarded by Col- 
lectors to the Board for submission to Govern- 
ment. 

No. XXVIII. 

Standing No. 3-2. 

Rewards claimable by shikarries — option. 

Proceedings of the Board of Revenue^ dated 
20th August 1874, No. 2,326. 

Standing Order No. 3 is modifigd to the 



2. Shikarries and others will be allowed 
the option of claiming the 

Board's Proceed- rewards due to them for 
ings, dated 2Qd the destruction of wild 
March 1871, No. beasts either from a Tah- 
926, and 23rd sildar or a Divisional 
March 187J, No. Officer without restrictioir 
1,263. as to amount, but if the 

application is made to the 
Tahsildar, he ransfc report on the case to the 
Divisional Officer (sending the skin and claws at 
the same time in the case of a wild beast), and 
await orders as to the amount to be disbursed. 

No. XXIX. 
Standing No. 370-4. 

GRANt OP LEAVE BT SUB-COLLECTORS SDBJECr 

Tfi Collector's veto. 
Proceedings of the Board of Bevenue^ dated 
Sist August 1874, No. 2,449. 

The grant of leave by Sub- Collectors ia 
Sub-division Sheristadara 

O. O., 3rd July and Tahsildars of taluks ia 
1874, No. 827. subject to the veto of the 
Collector. 



No. XXX. 

Standing No. 407-13. 

Batta to Treasury DeI'utt Collectors 
inspecting Taluk Treasuries. 

Proceedings of the Board of Revenue^ dated 

2nd Septemher 1874, No. 2,479. 
Treasury Deputy Collectors when travelling 
to inspect taluk treasuries 
G.|0., dated 13th are entitled to batta at the 
July 1874, No. 870, rate of 4 Rupees a-day 
Revenue Depart- and to mileage at 4 Annas 
ment. a-mile by road and 1^- bj 

rail. 

2. When the journey is made by rail, these 
officers will also be paid the fare for two ser- 
vants and one horse if actually taken with them. 



No. XXXI. 

Standing No. 71-1. 

Local Fund Boards mat appoint Sub- 
Committees. 

Proceedings of the Boa/rd of Revenue^ dated 
7th September 1874, No. 2,519. 

Government have ruled that Local Fund 
Boards are competent to 

Q. O., dated 7th appoint Sub-Committeea 
August 1874, No. out of their own number 
1,304. for Schools, Dispensaries, 

Ac. It is only when the 
Sub-Committees are to consist in whole or part 
of gentlemen who are not Members of the 
Local Fund Board, that a reference to GoYeru- 
jaent under Sol© XII ia neoessaiy. 
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OFFJCIAL PAPERS. 



Revenub Settlement and Collections — 
Madras— Fusly 1282. 

Proceedings of the Madras QovernTrient, Revenue 
Department, 2Zrd June 1874. 

(Continued from page 270.) 

11. Rtotwar Holdings of Land held on 

PAYMENT of ASSESSMENT DIRECT TO GOVERNMENT 

^Statement No. The following abstract of 
Return No. 3 shows Ryots' holdings or land 
held on Ryotwari tenure in all the Districts, 
except South Canara, where the areas are not 
known : — 
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12. The results of the year show a net 
increase in holdings (dry and wet) of aorea 
56,810 and in assessment of Rupees 4,085, or 
in other words, there is an increase of '3 per 
cent in the area and '01 per cent in the assess- 
ment. The gross increase amounted to acres 
181,799 and Rupees 2,13,732, and the gross 
decrease to acres 124,989 and Rupees 2,09,647. 
The Districts in which the increase and decrease 
jire most conspicuous are shown below. The 
increase in Bellary, Godavery, Kistna and 
Madura is due to the favourable character of 
the seasons, and in Kurnool it is due to that 
cause and to the correction of measurements 
by the survey in the Pattikonda Taluk. The 
decrease is attributable to several causes. In 
Trichinopoly it is for the most part nominal. 
A large extent of land (32,017 acres, assessed 
at Rupees 35,319) actually under occupancy 
was not included under Holdings, as it was 
occupied without application being formally 
presented and disposed of under the rules. 
The assessment of those lands has been there- 
fore included under Miscellaneous, and the 
Collector has ordered inquiry to be instituted 
as to whether pnttahs" could be granted to the 
occupants under the Durkhast rules. In North 
Arcot the* Collector states that the decrease, 
which is chiefly in dry land, is in consequence 
of the inadequate fall of rain during the season 
for the cultivation of dry crops, and in Coim- 
batore it is remarked that the rflinquishmeots 
are chiefly in . sickly hill taluks and in low 
classed land probably requiring to be left 
fallow. In the other Districts the Collectors 
do not explain the cause of the falling ofl*. 
The Board observe that in Ghingleput the 
decrease in the area is only 1,384 acres, while 
that in the ass^sment is Rupees 24,668. The 
cause of this apparent disparity is not clear. 
The area of wet lands has increased by 969 
acres, but in its assessment there is a decrease 
of 9,785 Rupees. The decrease on dry lands is 
also quite out of proportion to the decrease in 
assessment. Against a decrease of 2,353 acres 
there* is a falling oS of Rupees 14,883 in the 
assessment. This is probably because the areas 
have boon corrected in accordance with the 
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snrvey in some of the taluks, fchoagli the assess- 
ment has been left as ifc is pending settlement. 
The Collector will, however, be requested to 
•xplain. 
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13. Ryotwar Lands broughj under Coltiva- 
TION. — Of the hold- 
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Actaal cultivation.. 



Wet holdings 
Actual cultivation. 



ACBES. 

16,097,569 
14,491,602 



ACBRS. 

8,015,179 
3,451,456 



iDgs noted in the 
foregoing para- 
graph 90 per cent 
of dry and 94*6 per 
cent of wet lands 
were cnltivated. 
On the whole the cnltiration daring Fusly 
1282 amounted to 90 8 per cent of the holdings 
in extent, bearing a charge of 93*2 per cent 
of the assessment. This, it may be remarked, 
inclodes as usual portions of fields left wa»te 
and fields ploughed but not sown, amounting 
to nearly 500,000 acres, as shown below : — 

ACRES. RS. 

Total holdings ... 19,742,748 339,41,516 
Cultivation ... 17,943,058 316,27,429 



Portions of fields 
left waste 

Land ploughed 
but not sown ... 



ACRES. 

481,962 
16,681 



RS. 

5,83,892 
28,781 



Total... 498,643 6,12,673 

In QaTjjam, Bcllary, and Kumool, however, 
poi'tions of fields left waste were not shown as 



part of the cultivated area, but were added 
to the entire fields left waste and shown as 
charged or not according to circumstances. 
In Ganjam the Collector has explained that 
the fields according to the old measurement 
(Paimash) range from 169 square feet (I 
Kunta) to 400 acrep, and that portions of 
fields left waste could not therefore be fairly 
shown as part of the cultivated area; but the 
Collectors of Bellary and Kurnool do not say 
why their accounts are framed on a difierent 
principle from that adopted in other Districts, 
and they have been called upon to explain. 
As the figures stand the cultivation in Fusly 
1282, when compared with that for the previous 
year, shows an increase of 327,529 acres, asse.ss- 
ed at Rupees 5,45,649. This net result arisen 
from an increase in fifteen Districts and a de- 
crease in the rest, as shown below 



Fusly 1281 
1282 



ACRES. 

17,615,529 
17,943,058 



RS. 

310,81,780 
316,27,420 



lucrease... 
Increase... 



327,529 
Extent. 



5,45,649 
Assessment. 







ACRES. 


RS. 


1. 


Vizagapatam 7.V 




20,717 


2. 


Godavery 


11,226 


36,896 


3. 


Kifitna ... 


171,235 


3,23,950 


4. 


Nellore 


4,908 


36,814 


5. 


Cuddapah 


13,815 


51,874, 


6. 


Bellary 


93,982 


65,705 


7. 


Kumool 


40,463 


21,942 


8. 


Chengleput 


13,424 


958 


9. 


Tan j ore 


34,332 


65,219 


10. 


Madura 


18,055 


34,383 


11. 


Tinnevelly 


23,648 


2,431 


12. 


Coimbatore 


7,349 


7,774 


13. 


Nilgiris ... 


4,799 


2,051 


.14. 


Salem 


956 


8,763 


15. 


Malabar 


1,641 


6,414 






439,833 


6,85,891 




Decrease. 






1. 


Ganjam 


806 


160 


2. 


Vizagapatam 


1,183 




3. 


South Arcot 


15,505 


25,666 


4. 


North Arcot 


87,621 


65,057 


5. 


Trichinopoly 


57,189 


49,359 






112,304 


1,40,242 




Net.. 


327,529 


5,45,640 
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14. The increase in the assessment, accom- 
panied by a decrease in tKe area in the Districfc 
of Vizagapatam, has been caused by the relin- 
qnishrnent of cnltivation in dry and increased 
culfcivatiou in wet lands dnring Fnsly 1282, 
owing to a favourable season. In Chingleput 
and Tinnevelly the increase in the assessment 
is not commensurate with the increase in the 
area. In the former this is probably due, as 
explained in regard to holdings, to the correc- 
tion of the areas by the survey, whilst the 
assessment is left untouched pending settlement, 
and in the latter, the cause is not explained by 
the Collector; but the Board observe that in 
this District' it has been usual to include in the 
assessment the charge on account of second 
crop raised on single crop lands, and the charge 
for water on dry land irrigated for more than 
one year instead of showing these items sepa- 
rately as in other Districts. It is, therefore, 
possible that though the area cultivated might 
be larger, still the fluctuations in the second 
crop cultivation and irrigation of dry lands 
might cause a diminution in the assessment. 
The Collector will, however, be requested to 
explain this, and in future to exhibit Fasaljasti 
(assessment for a second crop) and Teerwajasti 
(water-rate) charged on Government lands 
separately as is done in all other Districts. The 
increase in Tanjore is accounted for to the 
extent of Rupees 36,184 by portions of fields 
left uncultivated, which were formerly included 
under waste charged, having been, to secure 
nniformity, transferred to -cultivation in Fusly 
3282. The increase in the other Districts does 
not call for remark, being chiefly due to the 
favourable seasons. 

15. As regards the Districts in which there 
is a decrease Ganjam does not call for remark, 
the decrease being trifling. In Trichinopoly 
a large portion of the decrease (Rupees 20,719) 
is nominal and is attributable to the same cause 
which has been assigned for a similar result in 
the total holdings. As regards the remaining 
decrease in the District (Rupees 28,640) the 
Collector attributes it chiefly to the facts that, 
in consequence of the extraordinary reduction 
of assessment in Mr. Ruckle's settlement, ryots 
were tempted to speculate in land who had no 
means of cultivating it properly, and yet took 
up large blocks, and after struggling with 
difficulties year after year are now beginning to 
throw up their lands and reduce their holdings 
to an extent which they can afibrd to cultivate. 
The decrease in North Arcot is stated to bo due 
to the fall of rain during the season being 
insuflicient for cultivating dry crops, and the 
cause of the decrease in South Arcot is appar- 
ently due to the same cause, though the Collec- 
tor does not explain it. 

16. Ryotwari Lands left waste (remitted 
AND charged).— Of the lands under occupancy 
Dokd in pai^agraph 11 aboT9 2,281,652 acre3, 



assessed at Rupees 28,97,979, were left waste. 
Of this extent the ryots p^id for 2,228,107* 
acres, assessed at Rapees 25,32,586, aud got 
their dues remitted on 53,5451 acres, assessed 
at Rupees 8,65,393. Out of the waste charged 
92 per cent in the area and 73 6 per cent in 
the assessment relates to dry lands, and the 
remaining small percentage appertains to wet 
land, as shown below : — 

Extent. Assessment 
acres. rs. 

As per Statement 
No. 8 1,799,690 23,14,087 

Waste portions in- 
cluded in cultiva- 
tion 481,962 5,83,892 



Total... 2,281,652 28,97,979 

ACRES. B3. 

• As per Statement 

No. 3 1,748,350 19,57,529 

Waste portions in- 
cluded in cultiva- 
tion 479,757 5,75,057 

Total... 2,228,107 25,32,580 

t As per Statement 

No. 3 51,34K) 3,56,558 

Portions included 
in Statement No. 

4 , ' 2,205 " 8,835 



Total... 53,545 3,65,393 

ACRES. RS. 

Dry 2,052,105 18,63,499 

Wet 176,002 6,69,087 

Total... 2,228,107 25,32,586 

17. Much of the waste dry land is retained 
by ryots for pasturage, and the general rule is 
that no remission is allowed on it. The waste 
wet land charged is less than that in the previ- 
ous year, and does not call for remark; the 
charge being made only when negligence is tke 
cause of its being left waste. 
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The Districts in which the greater part of 
the charge for ooonpied waste was made are 
noted helow : — 



1. Kistna 

2. Coimbatore... 

3. Soath Arcot*. 

4. Nellore 

5. Qodavery ... 

6. TinDevelly ... 

7. Tail j ore 

8. Cbinglepnt... 

9. North Arcofc . 

10. Trichinopoly. 

11. Madura 



4 CO 



BS. 

2,72,399 
2,05,992 
1,81,043 
1,71,757 
1,49,035 
1,47,821 
1,4^,665 
1,38,495 
1,32,366 
1,05,043 
93,052 



00.213 
cog 

.2.2 



fiS. 

2,09,515 
38,569 
39,244 
41,917 
76,748 
42,969 
36,134 
30,106 
14,509 
37,369 
23,281 



3 

o 



BS. 

4,81,914 
2,44,561 
2,20,287 
2,13,674 
2,25,783 
1,90,790 
1,76,799 
1,68,601 
1,46,875 
1,42,412 
1,16,333 



18. Rtotwar Settlembnt. — The Ryotwari 
settlement is formed by addiug to the actual 
cnltivation (1) the portion of the waste which 
is charged for, (2) the assessment on acconni 
of second crop cultivation, (3) additional assess- 
ment, (4) water-tax, and (5) miscellaneous 
items; all of which will be noticed hereafter, 
and by deducting therefrom — 

(1.) Occasional remissions. 

(2.) Fixed remissions. 

(3.) Deductions on account of village estab- 
lishments and sundry other purposes. 

19. The settlement of the Ryotwari revenue 
thus made for the fnsly under report amounted 
to Rupees 397,46,618 against Rupees 387,37,851 
in the previous year, resulting in an increase 
of Rupees 10,08,767, as will be seen from the 
following comparative abstract : — 



ITBMS. 



Dry 

Wet 

Total... 

Second Crop 
Assesauent. 

Additional As- 
■easment 

Water.tax 

Beyenae of 
South Canara. 

Total... 



Deduct 

Waate Bemis- 
Bions 

Other Bemifl- 
sions 

Total... 

Benainder ... 

Add Misoel- 
laneoQB 

Total... 



FusiT 1281. 



Extent. 



ACRES. 

16,084,145 
3,601,793 



] 9,685,938 



Assessment. 



RS. 

170,09,993 
169,27,480 



339,37,481 



6,77,026 

5,22,251 
13,47,655 

12,75,496 



376,59,858 



6,13,261 
20,61,227 



26,74,488 



349,85,370 
37,52,481 



387,37,851 



FusLT 1282. 



Extent. 



ACRES. 

16,097,569 
3,645,179 



19,742,748 



Assessment. 



KB. 

168,96,799 
170,44,717 



339,41,516 



6,75,153 

6,25,256 
13,03,163 

12,76,657 



379,01,744 



Incrbase. 



Extent. 



ACRES. 

13,424 
43,386 



Assessment. 



1,17,272 



56,810 



3,56,558 
17,06,567 



20,63,125 



358,38,619 
39,07,999 



397,46,618 



4,085 



98,128 

1,03,004 
85,508 

1,161 



2,41,886 



8,53,249 
1,55,518 



Decrease. 



Extent. 



Assessment. 



10,08,767 



RS. 

1,13,194 



2,56,703 
3,54,660 



6,11,363 
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There is an increase in the Rjotwar demand 
in all the Districts except Madras, the Nilgiris 
and' Malabar, and the Districts in which the 
increase is large are noted below with the 
amounts of the increase specified opposite to 
each : — 







Increase. 






RS. 


1. 


Caddapah 


... 1,37,624 


2. 


Tinnevelly 


1,19,030 


3. 


Bellarj 


... 1,13,132 


4. 


Nellore 


1,05,760 


5. 


Ganjam 


... 1,01,463 


6. 


Godaverj 


95,930 


7. 


Yizagapatam 


77,366 


8. 


Madora 


72,234 



20. Rtotwar Settlement — Second Crop 
Assessment, — The amount charged on account 
of second crop assess- 



RS. 

Fusly 1281... 5,77,025 
„ 1282... 6,75,153 



Increase... 98,128 



ment in Fusly 1282 
is Rupees 6,75,153 
against Rupees 5,77,025 
in the previous year. 
The net increase of 
Rupees 98,128 has re- 



RS 

1. Cuddapah... 30,340 

2. North Arcot 27,247 

3. Chinglepnt. 23,956 

4. Godavery... 16,278 

5. Bellary ... 11,082 

6. Kistna ... 5,998 



suited from a gross increase of Rupees 1,23,613 
in ten Districts, and a gross decrease of 
Rupees 25,485 in three 
Districts. The Dis- 
tricts in which the 
increase is large are 
noted in the margin. 
The increase in Goda- 
very is only nominal. 
Hitherto water-rate 
charged whether 'on 
first crop or second crop has been entered in 
one column, i.e., " Water- tax but this year 
the Collector has entered the charge on the 
second crop under the proper head with re- 
ference to the Board's remarks in their last 
Jamabundy Report. In Kistna the increase 
appears to be due to the same reason, though 
the Collector does not state it, and in all the 
other Districts it is attributable to the favour- 
able seasons. The three 
RS. Districtsin which there 

Knrnool 1,740 - is a decrease are noted 

Trichinopoly... 4,272 in the margin. In 
Madura... ... 19,473 Kumool the decrease 

is chiefly in Koilkuntla, 
Cnmbnm, and Markapur, where most of the 
tanks received insufficient supplies, in Madura 
it is owing to the scanty rain- fall during the 
first half of the calendar year 1873, and in 
Trichinopoly the cause of the decrease which 
is small is not explained. 



21. Ryotwar — Additional Assesmenl^ or ihe 
charge on Dry Lands irrigated. — The amount 
shown under this head includes not only the 
charge for water on dry lands temporarily 
irrigated, but also in some Districts the addi- 
tional assessment imposed on lands as a means 
of prohibiting cultivation. The Board consider 
that charges of the latter description alone 
should appear under this head, and that all 
charges op account of water, whether charged 
at fixed rates or with reference to the difierence 
between wet and dry assessment, should be 
shown as water-tax. If this view is approved 
the Board will instruct the Collectors accord* 
ingly. As the figures stand the amount sbown 
under this head shows a net increase of Rupees 
1,03,004, which is the result of a gross increase 
of Rupees 1,17,252 in eleven Districts, and a 
gross decrease of Rupees 14,248 in five dis- 
tricts. 

The^increase is conspicuous in the Districts 
noted in the margin. 
In South Arcot the 
Collector states that it 
is due partly to the 
enhancement of water- 
rate for the cnltiTation 
of plantain, betel, &c., recently sanctioned by 
the Board. In North Arcot it is stated to be 
due to the strict adherence to the rules, and the 
dread of detection during the operation of the 
Revenue settlement, which has already brought 
to light several cases of fraud practised by 
Cum urns in respect of this item of charge in 
the Chendragiri and Chittoor Taluks. In the 
other three Districts the cause of the increase 
is not explained, but the Board believe that 
it is due to the favourable seasons and ihe 
consequent abundant supply of water available. 

22. Rtotwab Settlement — Water-tax on 
Oovemment Lands, — The greater part of this 
tax is levied in the Delta Taluks irrigated by 
the Qodavery and Kistna anicuts. The total 
revenue from this source amounted to Rupees 
13,83,163 against Rupees 13,47,655 in the 
previous year, and was contributed chiefly by 
the Districts noted below. The increase which 
is small calls for no remark. 



1. Sonth Arcot 

2. I^orth Arcot 

3. Bellary 

4. Cuddapah 

5. Chingleput 



R8. 
45,254 
26.913 
18,249 
12,609 

9,416 



Fusly 1281 
» 1282 



Increase... 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 



Oanjam 
Kistna ... 
Tanjore 
Trichinopoly 
Kumool 
Chinglepnt 
Coimbatore 
Nellore 



BS. 

13,47,655 
13,83,163 

36,508 

BS. 

9,47,478 
2,96,728 
50,041 
36,770 
13,136 
11,887 
10,370 
9,554 
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23. Rtotwar Settlembnt — Eemisdons. — 
The deductions which are made from the gross 
demand on account of land assessment in the 
Ryotwari settlement jvill now be noticed. 
Their amount for Fuslj 1282 is giyen in the 
following abstract in comparison with the pre- 
vious fuslj, and will be observed to contrast 
favourably with it to the extent of Rupees 
6,11,363, the details of which will be noticed 
below : — 
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24 Rtotwar 



Fully 1281. Fnily 128J. 
BS. BS. 

As already stated 

in paragraph 16... 6,38,363 3,65,393 
South Canara ... 5,240* 3,510 



Settlement— i^ewimww* on 
lands left waste. 
—Remissions 
on account of 
lands left wast-e 
w^re granted 
daring Fusly 
1282 to the ex- 



Total... 6,41,603 3,68,903 



* Total remissions as per 
Statement No. 4 

Dedaot remissions on por- 
tions of fields left waste.., 



BS. 

4,44,037 
12,345 



tent of Rupees 3,68,903, a sum which is less 
than that granted in the previous year by 
Rnpees 2,72,700. They were almost entirely 
on account of wet lands left without irrigation 
for want of water. 

25. fiiOTWAR Settlement — Occasional Re^ 

missions. — c - 
casional remis- 
sions which are 
granted on 
fields actually 
cultivated 
amounted i n 
the fusly under 
report to Ru- 
pees 4,31,692* 
against Rupees 
6,98,712 in the 
preceding year, 
resulting in a 
large decrease 
of Rs, 2,67,020 
favourable season. The 



As per paragraph 1 6, 
South Canara 



8,835 
3,510 

12,345 



Fusly 1281 
„ 1202 



4,31,692 
BS. 

6,98,712 

4,31,692 

Decrease... 2,67,020 



which is due to the 
remissions chiefly consist of the items noted 
below : — 



4. 
5. 



Loss of produce (Palanas- 
tam) 

Reduction of assessment 
(Teerwa Cummy) .... 

Second crop not cultivated 
(Fasal Cummy) 

Withered crop (Shavy) 

Payamaly or land injured by 
floods 



RS. 

1,70,876 

1,08,480 

44,923 
26,618 



12,487 

Remissions on account of loss of produce 
(Item No. 1) were 
BS. large only in the Dis- 
Gadavery . . . 19,363 tricts of Godavery and 
Kistna ... 1,36,053 Kistna. They were 
granted on both dry 
and wet lands with the previous sanction of the 
Board,* in conse- 



• Board's Pros., 4th 
June 1873, No.^932. 

Board's Pfios., 14th 
June 1873, No. 3,637. 

Board's Pros., 20th 
Jan. 1873, No. 337. 



quence of the damage 
done to the crops by 
excessive rains and ixv^ 
undations. The re- 
mission on account of 
reductions of 
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ment (Item No. 2), 
occurred chiefly in the 
Districts noted in the 
margin. It is the re- 
daction of standard 
assessment pending its 
general revision, and 
it also includes the 
temporary remission granted on wet lands 
cultivated with dry produce for want of rain. 

In the Nilgiris this re- 



RS. 

1. Coimbatore. 56,995 

2. Chingleput. 18,034 

3. Nilgiris ... 10,137 

4. Nellore ... 9,533 

5. Madura ... 9,296 



G. O., dafed 22nd 
September 1871, No. 
1,656. 



mission was granted 
on certain plantation 
lands under the sanc- 
tion of Government. 



The other items do not call for remark. 

26. Rtotwar Sbttlembnt — Fto^ Bemis- 
sions. — Remissions of this class consist of 
a vanety of deductions which are made from 
the Ryotwari demand from year to year with- 
out reference to the season. The chief items* 
comprising this class, and the DiHtrictsf in 
which they occur, are noted below. The remis- 
sion under these several heads being usual, 
and the amount small, they do not call for 
remark. 



BS. 



Fusly 1281 
„ 1282 



72,042 
64,750 



BS. 



* Remissions for re-olaiming 

.rocky soils 
Remissions for pasture lands ... 

Remissions on Noothana Das- 
bundam, t.6., lands granted for 
the maintenance of a tank, 
well or channel 

Remissions on Kattugutta (Bil- 
macta lands), lands held 
on favourable assessment ... 

Remissions on charity and pri- 
vate topes 

Remissions on excess Tax above 
7 Rupees a Cawny for Dry 
lands in the South Arcot Dis- 
trict 



7,029 
9,494 



5,995 

4,365 
3,657 

6,020 



f 1. Cnddapah 

2. Chingleput 

3. South Arcot 

4. Salem 



BS. 

17,812 
16,369 
10,657 
9,781 



27. Rtotwar SEvtL^^EKT^Beductum from 
the Beriz on account of remuneration to VUlage 
ServantSf Road-cess, ^c. — ^These deductions are 
made in satisfaction of established claims ia 
accordance with the terms of the existing 
settlement, and amounted in the Fasly under 
report to Rupees 11,97,780. Unlike the other 
deductions they are paid by the cultivators 
into the Treasury and then made over to the 
funds to which they appertain. The chief com* 
ponent items are named beldw. Merahs, or 
sums due to village servants, are common to 
many Districts. Under this head there is 
a decrease of Rupees 63,297 which is in the 
Trichiuopoly District, and is due to the f&ci 
that during the preceding year the amount had 
to be deducted for two years, «.e., Fusly 1280 
and Fusly 1281. The second item, vis., Share 
of Revenue due to Shrotriemdars, is confined 
chiefly to Tinnevelly and Salem, and will dis- 
appear when the revision of the land assess- 
ment is completed in these Districts. The 
third item, viz., Road-oess included in the 
land assessment occurs in the Districts noted 
below. In the other Districts no part of the 
Road-cess is included in the assessment. 



Fasly 1281 
„ 1282 



BS. 

12,62,131 
11,97,780 



Decrease... 64,351 



R5. 



Fees to Village Servants 

(Merahs) 10,23,676 

Share of Revenue due to 
Shrotriemdars 



Road-cess included in the 
land assessment ... 

BS. 

Fusly 1281 ... 10,86,973 
„ 1282 ... 1423,676 



87,378 
82,813 



Decrease... 63,297 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 



Tinnevelly ... 
Salem 

Trichinopoly ... 
Godavery 
Kumool 
ElistQa 
South Arcot 
North Aroot ..7 



BS. 

75,447 
11,258 



BS. 

28,416 
28,360 
13,017 
10,855 
465 
1,700 



Total..; 82,813 
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28. Land Revenue — Byotwar and variations 
ilieyehi, — Tl»e Rjofcwar reveiiiio exclusive of 
miscellaneous roveuue, which will bo noticed 
hereafter, fur Fusly 1282 compared with that 
ft)r flie previouM fusly, shows on the whole an 
increase of Rupees 8,5.3,249, resnlring from a 
proas increase of Rupees 8,62,360 in eighteen* 
Districts, and a gross decrease of Rupees 9,111 
in twot Districts. This satisfactory result 
ia due, as already remarked, to extended cuUi- 
vjition and smsiller remissions consequent on 
the favourable character of the season. 



RS. 



Fusly 1281 




» 


1282 


858 38 619 




Increase... 


8,53,249 

RS. 


♦ 1. 


Ganjam 


1,01,136 


2. 


Yizigapntam 


78,184 


3. 


Godavery 


70,374 


4. 


Kistna ... 


42,934 


5. 


Nelloro 


50,773 


6. 


Cuddapah 


1,12,570 


7. 


Bellary ••• 


80,228 


8. 


Kurnool ... 


17,019 


9. 


Chingleput ... 


21,576 


10. 


South Arcot 


5,761 


11. 


Tnnjoro 


18,326 


12. 


TrichinOpoly •>» ... 


25,324 


13. 


Madura ••. 


, 87,694 


14. 


Tinnevelly 


1,11,387 


15. 


Coimbatore ... 


14,213 


IG. 


Salem 


6,013 


17. 


South Cuuara 


739 


18. 


Malabar ••• 


11,509 




Total... 


8,62,360 

RS. 


tl. 


North Arcot 


6,473 




Nilgirls ... 


2,638 




Total .. 


9,111 



29. Entire Land Revenub Settlemekt in- 
cluding Permanently SBrruED Rkvknue, Jodi, 
AND Miscellaneous. — Having in the foregoing 
paragraphs discussed the main statistics of that 
portion of the land revenue which is under the 
Ryotwari settlement the Board will proceed to 
notice the other items which constitute the 
Land Revenue of the Presidency, viz., Per- 
manently Settled, Quit-rent on Shrotrienis and 
other Inams, and Miscellaneous. 



30. The following is a comparative abstract 
of the foregoing items of the Land Revenue 
of the Presidency during Fuslies 1281 and 
1282:— 



Increase or 
Decrease. 


ss. 

— 13,182 

+ 3,166 
+ 8,53,249 
+ 1,55,517 


+ 9,98,800 


FasJy 1282. 


B8. 

51,16,332 

6,42,181 
358,38,619 
39,07,999 


455,05,131 


Fnsly 1281. 


RS. 

51,29,464 

6,39,015 
349,85,370 
37,52,482 


445,06,331 


Items. 


Peishensh on Permanently settled Estates 

Jodi and Qait-rent on Shrotriem and 
Inam villages 

Byotwar 

Miscellaneous ... 

Total ... 



31. Land Revenue— Perwaneyi/Z// SeUled-^ 
The permanently settled revenue is derived from 
666 estates situated in fifteen Districts. More 
than three-fourths of them are very small 
estates paying a peishcush below Rupees 5,000 
per annum, while the number paying above one 
lakh is only eight. 

RS. 

Fnsly 1281 51,29,464 

„ 1282 61,16,332 



Decrease... 13,132 



527 Estate 


RS. 


1 


Estate 


RS. 




below. 


5,000 




btdow. 1,00,000 


68 


Do. ... 


10,000 


1 


Do. ... 


1,50,000 


35 


Do. ... 


20,000 


2 


Do. ... 


2,00,000 


13 


Do. ... 


30,000 


2 


Do. ... 


3,00,000 


7 


Do. ... 


40,000 


1 


Do. ... 


3,50,000 


1 


Do. ... 


60,000 


1 


Do. ... 


4,00,000 


2 


Do. ... 


70,000 


1 


Do. ... 


5,00,000 


4 


Do. ... 


90,000 


666 
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32. Vm^iions therein. — There have been variations in the permanently settled revenue in 
the five Districts noted below, resulting in a net decrease of Rapees 18,182 : — 



- Districts. 


Estates. 


Amount. 


Remarks. 




Increase, 


ES. A. 


p. 




Vizagapatam ... 


Waltair 


3 10 


8 


The increase is nominal, and ia owing 
to the fact that in Fnsly 1282 only 
Rapees 3-10-8 were deducted from 
the demand paid to Government by 
this estate, while in the piwioua 
fusly double the amount was deduct* 
ed on account of compensation due 
to the Zemindar for Faslies 1280 
and 1281— G. 0., 17th August 1871, 
No. 1,382, and Board's Proceedmgs, 
26th July 1867, No. 4,789. 


Kistna 


Munagala 


26 14 


8 


Due to certain lapsed Inams which 
were made over to Zemindar — Vide 
G. 0., 7th August 1872, No. 1,171. 






30 9 


4 




Decrease. 








■ f 

Qodavery ...^ 


Pittapuram 


23 4 


10 


This is the quifc-rent payable to the 
Zemindar on certain resumed Inams 
within his estate, and has been 
deducted from the Government de- 
mand under G. 0., 6th May 1872, 
No. 82. 




Kottam 


3C 





This is the assessment of lands belong- 
ing to the Zemindar which were 
assigned years ago for Post runners, 
deduction of which from the Govern- 
ment demand was sanctioned under 
G. 0., Uth March 1872, No, 455. 


North Arcot 


Kalastry 


13,000 





Due to the reduction made from the 
demand due to Government by the 
Zemindar on account of the loss sus- 
tained by him in consequence of the 
abolition of the Moturpha tax within 
his estate— Ftrfe G. 0., 14th January 
1873, and Board's Proceedings, 18th 
January 1873, No. 304, and G. 0., 
26th July 1872, No. 1,131. 


Tinnevelly 


Ettiapuram 

Maniachi 

Perurani 


23 3 
68 15 
11 9 



4 

5 


Due to the reduction made in the Go- 
vernment demand on estates for 
lands taken up for the Great South- 
ern of India Railway. 






13,168 


7 






Net decrease ... 


13,132 7 


3 
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33. Land Revenue. — Quit-rent on Shrotriems 
and oih&i' Inam^ and variations therein. — There 
is a net increase of Rapees 3,166 in the revenue 
from Sbrotriem villages, resulting from a gross 
increase of Rapees 3,763* and a gross decrease 
of Rupees 597t ^ shown below, la Madura, 
Tiunevolly, and Salem the increase is due to 
the imposition of quit-rents on villages eufran- 
cbised by the loam Commissioner. The cause 
of the increase in Kistna and Trichinopoly is 
not explained, but it is evidently due to the 
enfranchisement of Inam villages. As for the 
decrease, in Godavery it is owing to the inclu- 
sion of arrears in the last year's demand; in 
Chingleput to the resumption of CordVnandel, 
a Cauzy's Inam j in North Arcot to the pur- 
chase of an Inam by Government when sold 
for arrears of revenue ; and in Nellore to the 
leduction allowed on account of lands taken up 
for pubhc purposes. The Collectors of Cud- 
dapah and Tan j ore have not explained the 
cause of the decrease, and will be called upon 
to supply the omission. The number of favour- 
ably assessed villages which contributed this 
revenue was 4,422. 





RS. 


* 1. Kistna 


7 


2. Bellary ... 


316 


3 Trichinopoly 


30 


4. Madnnl... 


16 


' 5. Tinnevelly ... 


1,030 


6. Salem ... 


2,314 

• ^^^^^^ 




3,763 


t 1. Godavery 


329 


2. NeUore 


22 


3. Cuddapah 


9 


4. Chinglepnt 


84 


5. North Arcot.. 


20 


6. Tai]gore ... 


133 




597 



34. Land Revbnue — Miscellaneous and v(ina- 

iions therein, — The revenue under this bead, 

which accrues from a variety of sources, shows 

Its. an increase of Bu- 

tl'X poes 1,55,518 when 

^^^"^^^ compared with that 

1,55.518 of Fnsly 1281. 

This is the net 
12,76,141 ^^^jj^ ^ ^^gg 

increase of Rupees 
8,41,441 2,83,544 in thirty- 
one items, and a 
3,42,034 gross decrense of 

nineteen items. 
1,43,597 The more impor- 
1,29,942 items which 

1,09,495 comprise the mis- 
cellaneous parb of 
1,07,423 ^jjQ jjQ^^ Revenue 

are specified in the 
72,773 margin. Of these 



Fnsly 1281 

1282 

Increase... 

Quit-rent on sundry 
Inams 

Water-tax on Zemin- 
dan and Inam, &o.j 
lands 

Lands cultivated, but 
not included in the 
Jamabundy 

Be venue from rented 
villages 

Grazing tax or Grass 
rent 

Bent on Palmyra trees. 

Bent on islands situat. 
ed in rivers 

Tax on trees on unas- 
sessed lands. 

Quit-rent and ground - 
rent in the Town of 
Mftdrae „» m* ..• 



1. North Arcot ... 

2. Nellore 

3. Chingleput ... 

4. South Arcot . . . 



the following items, when compared with those 
for the previous year, show an increase to the 
extent nobed opposite to each. 

Increase. 

RS. 

1. Lands cultivaied, but not in« 

eluded in the Jamabundy ... 65,236 

2. Rent of Islands situated in 

rivers 38,354 

3. Grazing tax or Grass rent ... 22,407 

4. Cultivation of Ponimboki9 

lands 13,110 

5. Jodi on sundry Inams ... 9,430 

The increase in item No. 1 occurs chiefly in 
the Districts noted 
RS."^ in the margin. The 
25,930 increase in North 
11,499 Arcot is due to the 
8,861 extended cultiva- 
8,507 tion carried on in 
some taluks subse- 
quent to the settlement of those taluks which 
commenced early in the year. The increase 
in Chingleput is owing to the cultivation of 
the early crops having been very limited in 
consequence of the continuous heavy rains in 
the months of July, August, and September, 
and to the settlement of certain taluks 
having commenced earlier than usual. The 
increase in South Arcot and Nellore is un- 
explained, but it is probably due to the 
above causes. The increase in Item No. 2 
chiefly occurs in the Go- 
• Rupees 39,588. davery* District, and is 
due to many of the islands 
having been rented out for larger sums in con- 
sequence of the rise of the price of tobacco. 
The increase under Item No. 3 occurs chiefly 
in Nellore.t The Collector does not explain 
the cause. The increase 
under Item No. 4 is chiefly 
in the KistnaJ District, 
and is unexplained. That 
in Item No. 5 occurs in 
Godavery § and Nellore, || 
and is dae to charge made on account of the ex- 
cesses in the areas discovered by the survey. The 
chief items of Land Revenue, Mis*cellaneous, in 
which there appears a decrease are those noted 
in the margin. Item 



t Rupees 23,149. 
t „ 7,361. 
§ ,i 5.944. 
II „ 6,164. 



Sale proceeds 

of escheat 

and waste 

lands ... 90,362 
G oncealed 

cultivation . 17,486 



No. 1 occurs chiefly 
in the Malabar Dis- 
trict, and is due to 
the diminished sales 
of lands which have 
escheated to Govern- 
ment. Item No. 3 
occux's in the Trich-^ 
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inopoly District, where most of the revenue, 
which \^as the result of the examiuation set on 
foot ia Fusly 1279, was brought to account last 
year, and only the Bmall balance, due to the 
o)camination, brought under this head this 
year. 

35. Land Revenue, Special Items— Lanc?5 
held on Oowle (lease on 
favourable terms), — Sub- 
joined is the usual ab- 
stract, showing the parti- 
culars of lands held on 
cowle during Fusly 1282. 



RS. 



Fusly 1281. 10,010 
„ 1282. 7,370 



Decrease. 2,640 



200 



o 

CO 

AO 



00 
00 
00 



O CO 



CO (M 
CO 
CO CD 

OO" rH 

CO 



CO 

00 



O 



C-1 

o 



CO 

CO O 

S 



eoOOD 
W 00 O 
OS CO 

i» O rH 



13 

i 



o 

EH 



0) 



9 



3 



2 
9 

pd o 



J 



a I 

O Q> 

6 p 



o 

I 

no 



I s 



o 
o 

d 

.2 
"« 

•i » 



o 
d 



* This is inclasive of Rupees 7,539, in Malabar, which is 
as usual excluded in the.Stateq^cut Ko. 4. 



The extent of lands Iield on oowle was 
40,025 acrep, paying to Govemraont under <ho 
conditions of the cowles only Rupees 7,*i70. 
Most of the lands held on this tenure are 
situated iu the Districts noted below : — 

l?s. 

1. Malabar 2,471 

2. Ganjara 1,111 

3. South Canai*a 1,090 

4. Kistna 845 

5. Goimbatoro ••• ... ... 605 

6. Salem ... 486 

7. Madura 382 

8. South Arcot 333 

36. Land Revenue, Special Items — Villages 
settled on the Amani tenure (i. e., in which the 
produce was divided between the CuUivaiors and 
Qovemment). — There were foui*teeu villHges in 
the Districts of Chinprleput, South Ai-cot, and 
Madura, in which the revenue was settled 
partly on the basis of a division of produce. 
The money rent collected in these villages 
aniounfed to Rupees 9,077, and the commuted 
value of iha Government share of the produce 
after the usual deductions to Rupees 4,240, 
making a total of Rupees 13,317 aa the revenue 
from the Amani villages. C<»ra pared with the 
results of the previous year there is an increase 
of Rupees 3,888 under this head. Th is is tlie 

result of a gross 
^"•'^ ^°;>yJ>*'"«««- increaseof Rupees 
RS. 4,276, and a gross 
South Arcot.. 6,171 8,975 + 2.804 decrease of Bu- 
Madura ... 2,^70 4,054 + 1,184 pges 388 as noted 
288 P 

Total... 4/276 In Tanjore the 

. -fto only villajje which 

Tanjore ... 888 ... — 388 j a 

^ was under Amani 

in 1871-72 was transferred to Ryotwar, and in 

South Arcot three villHges in which there naa 

no wet cultivation in 1871-72, and which were 

therefore entered under Ryotwar, were Ibis 

year tmnsferred to Amani. In Chingleput a 

new village, the Candy's 
G. O, 3rd April Inam of Coromandel re- 
1873, No. 383. sumed under the orders of 

Govemment, was brought 
under Amani settlement. These variations, 
added to the increased outturn in the Madura 
District, have resulted in the net increase of 
Rupees 3,888 under this head. 

37. The entire Land Revenue, inclnding all 
the foregoing itemp, thus amounts to Rupees 
455,05,131. The Board have endeavoured to 
ascertain how much of this is due to irrigataon 
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and how roach to other oaases, and the follow- 



ing is the result : — 

Revenue due to irrigation ... 
Do. not due to irrigation. 
Do. with regard to wliich 
it cannot be ascertained how 
inuch is due to irrigation and 
how mach not so due 



KS. 

201,35,083 
171,29,217 



82,40,831* 



Total... 455,05,131 

* 1. Permanently set- 
tled revenue ... 61,16,332 

2. Quit-rent on 

Inam villages 
and minor 
Inums ... 19,18,322 

3. Revenue of South 

Canara ... 12,06,177 



Total... 82,40,831 



Endeavours are still being made to ascertain 
bow much of the revenue under Item No. 2 
(Quit-rents) is obtained from irrigated lands, 
and the Board hope that they will be able to 
obtain the information next year. It is not 
necessary to notice here the particular of each 
District regarding the revenue obfained from 
irrigation, as a separate statement containing 
that information will bo submitted to Govern- 
ment in the Public Works Department. 

38. Land Revenub, Special Items— CtiZ^tt^a- 
Hon of special Crops,— The extent of cultivation 
of sugar-cane, cotton, and indigo is shown 
in the subjoined abstract : — 





Sugar-cane. 


Cotton. 


Indigo. 


Districts. 
















. Fnsly 


Fuflly 


Pusly 


Fusly 


Fusly 


Fusly 




1281, 


1282. 


1281. 


1282. 


1281. 


1282. 




ACRES. 


ACRES 


ACRES. 


ACRES. 


AUI&E9. 


ACRES* 


Ganjam ••• 


4,648 


3,820 


10,196 


6,288 


102 


1,112 


Yizagapatam 


6,865 


9,579 


15,409 


1 7,582 


3,345 


6,946 


God a very 


6,386 


5,777 


22,053 


22,764 


921 


2,142 


l^istna •«. • 






261,301 


263,303 


32,600 


40,592 


Nellore ••• 


11 


20 


22,035 


33,170 


43,266 


67,852 


Cnddapah 


2,938 


2,384 


80,624 


97,167 


48,860 


59,052 


Bellary , . 


7,913 


8,130 


391,009 


387,277 


3,459 


5,632 


Kurnool 


943 


887 


234,484 


231,899 


37,405 


52,324 


Madnis 


; 37 












Chingleput 


86 


66 


72 


38 


15,347 


17,381 


North Arcot 


5,242 


4,399 


1,030 


963 


. 33,561 


36,974 


South Arcot 


2,869 


2,722 


45,532 


45,473 


120,709 


108,985 


Tanjore 


649 


314 


3,726 


3,767 


1,545 


1,633 


Trichinopoly 


3,092 


3,077 


7,132 


13,005 


1,620 


2,085 


Madura 


295 


316 


120,998 


110,515 


281 


213 


Tinnevelly 


278 


204 


250,705 


287,813 


771 


804 


Cuimbatore 


2,429 


^ 2,483 


142,237 


178,660 




45 


Nilgiris 












Salem 


1,717 


1,535 


8,540 


8,559 


1,794 


2,653 


South Canara 


862 


783 




32 






Malabai' 














Total... 


47,110 


46,446 


1,617,083 


1,708,275 


345,586 


406,425 


Government 


26,867 


• 

25,990 


1,031,761 


1,083,273 


276,625 


314,926 


Inam Lands 


6,853 


7,101 


416,065 


399,333 


42,965 


63,856 


Zemindary Lands . . . 


13,390 


13,355 

■ 1 ■ ft. . .. 


169,257 


225,669 


25,996 


27,643 
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89. Compared with the preceding year there 
was a slight falling off in sagar-cane caltiva- 
tioD, while in cotton and indigo there was 
a large iucrease. The decrease in the former 
ocenrs maiuly in the Districts of North Arcot, 
Ganjam, Godavery, and Cuddapah. In Qanjam 
it is dne to the damage caused by floods which 
covered the land, usually cultivated, with sand, 
and in the other Districis it appears to be owing 
to ordinary causes, the laud cultivated with the 



Cotton, 

1. Tinnevelly . 

2. Goimbatore . 

3. Cuddapah 

4. Nellore 

5. Trichinopoly . 

Indigo. 

1. Nellore 

2. Kurnool 

3. Cuddapah . 
4« Kbtna... 



AOBES. 

37,108 
36,423 
16,543 
11,135 
5,873 

24,586 
14,919 
10,192 
7,992 



crop requiring rest. 
The increase under 
cotton and indigo 
is due both to the 
favourable season 
and to an improved 
demand for these 
products. The 
principal Districts 
in which there is 
an increase are 
named in the mar- 
gin. . 



40. Land Revenue. — Average Assessment per Acre, — Subjoined is the abstract statement 
showing the average rate of assessment per acre cultivated in each District: — 







Drt. 


Wet. 




DiSTBICTS. 






















Extent. 


Assess- 
ment. 


Av 


erag 


;e. 


Extent. 


Assess- 
ment. 


Average. 






ACRES. 


BS. 


ES. 


A. 


p. 


ACRES. 


BS. 


BS. A. p. 


1. 


GftDjam 


107,836 


1,38,186 


1 


4 


6 


178,141 


5,16,324 


2 14 4 


2. 


Yizagapatam ... 


49,957 


53,416 


1 


1 


1 


24,256 


J, 28,007 


5 4 5 


3. 


QodaVery 


303,529 


5,72,634 


1 


14 


2 


264,909 


7,26,936 


2 11 4 


ii 
V. 


Eistna • • • • • • 


1,452,849 


20,93,743 


1 


7 


1 


169,867 


6,68,349 


3 14 11 


6. 


Nellore ... 


612,722 


7,57,470 


1 


3 


9 


169,548 


7,56,170 


4 7 4 


6, 


Cuddapah 


1,141,183 


8,71,898 





12 


3 


102,279 


6,99,468 


6 13 5 


7. 


Bellary 


2,298,234 


14,42,745 





10 


1 


103,816 


5,16,232 


4 15 7 


8. 


Kurnool 


1,159,355 


10,89,326 


15 





24,700 


1,57^367 


6 5 11 


9. 


Madras. ... ... 










10. 


Chingleput 


188,408 


2,73,657 


1 


7 


3 


256,140 


9,57,005 


3 11 9 


11. 


North Arcot ... 


896,383 


5,56,059 


1 


6 


5 


189,845 


10,93,811 


5 12 2 


12. 


South Arcot 


815,384 


13,95,671 


1 


11 


5 


269,619 


14,46,730 


5 5 10 


13. 


Tanjore ... 


249,005 


3,11,459 


1 


4 





716,649 


35,20,016 


4 14 7 


14. 


Trichinopoly ... 


689,680 


6,67,977 





15 


6 


129,768 


5,47,695 


4 3 


15. 


Madura t„ 


653,211 


8,57,-544 


1 


5 





159,613 


5,89,776 


4 3 7 


16. 


Tinnevelly 


884,362 


7,30,781 


13 


3 


158,098 


15,56,232 


9 13 6 


17. 


Goimbatore 


1,962,776 


17,78,937 





14 


7 


81,805 


6,10,257 


7 7 4 


18. 


Nilgiris 


47,638 


24,984 





8 


4 


40 


90 


2 4 


19. 


Salem 


1,085,138 


12,55,850 


1 


2 


6 


85,753 


4,83,711 


5 10 3 


20. 


South Canara ... 










21. 


Malabar 


393,952 


6,16,427 


1 


9 





386,610 


11,64,489 


3 2 




Total... 


14,491,602 


154,88,764 


1 


1 


1 


3,451,456 


161,38,665 


4 10 10 



NoTB.r—Wasto charged, second crop and additional assessment, and water-tax are not taken 
into account in the average. 

In the Kistna and Godavery Deltas, the wet land is assessed as if it were dry land and the 
water is separately charged for. In the rest of the Presidencyi a oonfiolidated assessment is 
charged which takes the WAtcr-rate into account. 

(To be contitmed.) 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 



THE SHEEP OF THE MADRAS 
PRESIDENCY* 

Thk sheep belong to the family Bovidce — sub- 
family, CaprincB — geuns, Ovis — the specific 
scientific name being Ovis Aries, 

Character, — Horns in both sexes, large, angu- 
lar, heavily wrinkled, tamed downwards almost 
into a circle, with their flat points directed 
forwards and oatwards. No muffle ; no beard ; 
Chaffron convex ; large but immobile eye, 
pits in some, wanting in othei*s ; small feet-pits 
in all feet; inguinal glands distinct; two 
mammae. — Jerdon, 

The common sheep is subject to great varie- 
ties, like most of our domestic animals, but all 
merging into one known to naturalists as Ovis 
Aries; and the wild sheep is said to be met 
with still in parts of Upper India and Earope. 
Blyth, an eminent naturalist, considers the 
fij2^hting ram of India to be descended from the 
Ovis Vignei (Cycloceros). The history of the 
sheep. is co-eval with the creation of man, and it 
is frequently alluded to in the Scriptures and 
other sacred writings. The lamb is considered 
the emblem of innocence. The immemorial 
custom of the East is still continued in India, 
• for the shepherd leads his flock. Sheep difler 
greatly in their form, size, coating or covering, 
and weight, in the diflerent districts of this 
Presidency, these depending entirely on the 
climate, soil, and pasture-producing powers 
of the localities in which they are bred. The 
pecnliar conformation of the mouth of the 
sheep, the lips being protected by hair, and the 
cleft in the upper lip enable it to take a good 
close bite, mtlch closer to the ground than 
cattle in general ; and, for this reason, the sheep 
can thrive even on scanty pasture. The sheep 
is too well known to need any particular 
description, ns a whole; but, we shall first 
review the diflerent breeds or varieties met 
with in Southern India generally, and with that 
view begin with the Nellore District. 

Nellore.— This district is famed for its large 
breed of sheep. The sheep of this district 
is the tallest in Southern India : a good speci- 
men stands across the withers thirty to thirty- 
six inches in height, about the same in length 
from point of chest to end of tail, and, when 
well-fed and fifttenod, will weigh from 80 to 
90 lbs., when alive. It has the usual form 
of twisted horns of moderate size, with a slight 
Roman contour of the face, and is rather leggy 
and tall — the rams generally exceeding the 
ewes in height by two or three inches. The 
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prevailing colour is white or a light brownish- 
white with black point?? ; the body is well covered 
with short fur (hair), with a light frill of 
hair frequently lining the throat and foreneck 
in the males. Some have two long rounded 
pendulous skins, from two to three inches in 
length, hanging side by side from the throat, 
which the natives term in Tamil "mwimie," 
literally " bells,** The hair about the posterior 
part of the thighs, from the tail to hook, is 
longer and thicker than in most other parts. 
The tAil is short. The ewes are hornless. 
They are of the same colour : they milk fairly, 
and are good nurses.' These sheep are active 
animals and make good travellers. The year- 
ling lambs are brought to Madras annually in 
large numbers to be sold, and fetch, on the 
average, from 1 to 3 Rupees each. A number 
of old and barren ewes are also brought down 
for sale, realiziug from 2 to 3^ Rupees each. 

Good fat wethers or pet-rams, in fair con- , 
dition, ready for slaughter, fetch from 5 to 7, 
and the very best 10 or 12, Rupees each. Many 
of this breed of sheep are tall and lanky with 
no body or carcase of any size to show, and 
will scarcely weigh from 50 to 60 lbs., (live 
weight) ; but some excellent specimens are 
occasionally met with, having shorter legs, 
with a good sturdy form and a compact flesh- 
forming carcase : these animals will weigh from 
60 to 00 lbs., live weight. It is from ani- 
mals of this form that natives generally select 
their pets ; and in this respect some of them 
are excellent judges. 

The Madras sheep is well known. It resem- 
bles a greyhound with tucked up belly, 
having some coarseness of form ; the feet 
light; limbs bony; sides flat; and tails 
short. It seldom exceeds twen ty-two to twenty- 
eight inches in height. The horns are confined 
to the rams only, which, when the animal 
is well-grown, are generally of fair size, having 
the usual twist. These sheep have, slight 
Roman noses, and large ears in some instances, 
and small pointed ones in others. They are 
covered with short, coarse hair, the prevailing 
colour being red or brown, of which there are 
various shades, and many have the "bells" 
abovementioned depending from the throat. 
The ewes are an inch or two lower than the 
rams; they make fair nurses and milk well. 
A variety of this sheep is sometimes met with, 
in which the rams are hornless, the throat and 
foreneck lined with a thick shaggy coat of 
hair, extending like a frill from the throat to 
the breast, and ofcen reaching to the knees. 

This Madras breed of sheep is found in the 
Chingleput, parts of the Kistiia, Godavery, Gan- 
jam, North Arcot, South Arcot, Salem, Trich- 
inopoly, Tanjore, Madura and Tinnevelly dis- 
tricts. The only difference in any of these 
districts is that-, in some places, where there is 
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better and riclier pasturage, the sheep may 
assume a better form, and they may even be 
an inch or two taller or shorter. With these 
exceptions, tliere is no other peculiarity what- 
ever to be met with among this breed. In 
Ganjam and parts of the Godavery district I 
found the slieep mostly mottled, white and 
brown in colour. Neither the Madras, nor the 
Nellore breed ah'eady desctibed, furnish wool or 
Lair fit for textile pui poses. 

Coimhatore. — This district is famed for a 
breed of wool- producing sheep. They are, on 
the wliole, a small breed, the rams seldom 
exceeding twenty-six, nnd the ewes twenty-two 
inches in height. The rams carry large twisted 
horns, whilst the ewes are hornless; the prevail- 
ing colour is white with a black head. Their 
carcases have a fair covering of wool, the 
staple being from four to five inches in length. 
The fleece of the best sheep seldom exceeds 
3 Ibd. in weight : it is more frequently 1 or 
2 lbs. These animals, though small, have good 
sturdy forms, and fatten well. The fat mutton 
they turn out is exceedingly rich and well- 
tasted ; and, when the sheep has been gram- fed, 
the flesh has been pronounced by connoisseurs 
in such matters to be equal to.English mutton. 
The sheep of this breed carry good, square, 
compact carcases ; and their weight ranges from 
50 to 60 lbs., and very rarely 80 lbs., live 
weight. I'he rams fetch from 2 to 5 Rupees, 
and the ewes 3 Rupees each ; but at the weekly 
fair at Coimhatore and other places, yearling 
lambs may be purchased at the average price 
of 2 Rupees or 3 Rupees apiece: but pet-rams 
in prime order realize from 5 to 10 Rupees 
each. This breed is generally imported into 
the Malabar district from Coimhatore. 

Ml/801'c.— A woolly bi'eed of sheep cxlsls 
throughout this province, which is fairly 
est-eemed both for it« mntt.on-forming and wool- 
producing qualities. The rams have large 
heavy horns wrinkled and encircled outwards, 
and their points inwards and forwards. The head 
is large and heavy- looking, with a prominent 
Roman nose. The ears are of moderate size 
and pointed, and the tail short, never exceed- 
ing 3 to 4 inches. The ewes are hornless. The 
prevailing colour is from a light to a veiy dark 
grey or black. The ram stands twenty- five 
inches, and the ewe twenty-three inches, in 
height. The ordinary live weight is from 40 to 
60 lbs., but gram-fed wethers attain from 60 to 
80 lbs. They have fairly compact carcases 
with good width, prominence and depth of 
chest; the body is well woolled and rectangu- 
larly formed ; in picked specimens, the counter 
is full, and the shoulder is fairly filled, when in 
condition. The fleece never exceeds 3 to 4 lbs. 
and the staple averages three to four inches 
in length. An ordinary sheep fetches from 2 
to 3 Rupees in the market, fat wethers 7 to 10 



Rupees each. This breed furnish the chie^ 
fighting rams of Southern India, for which pur- 
pose good picked male rams are sought after by 
native Rajahs, Zemindars, and others. They 
are much petted and pampered till they grow 
quite savage ; they will butt and strike with 
their forefeet ; and I have also seen, in one or 
two instances, a propensity to bite. They are 
pitted against each other, and large sums of 
money staked on the result. In fighting, they 
run a tilt by moving backwards some short 
distance, to add force to the impulse of their 
weight ; and frequently in the fight, they have 
their heads or horns broken. These rams, from 
special selection and good feed, often attain 
thirty inches in height and over 80 lbs. in 
weight. Size does not necessarily ensure sue 
cess in the battle, as I have seen the largest 
ram of the kind, I remember ever having met 
with, run away after a few tilts from one tl>at 
was very much smaller. All the breeds of sheep 
in Southern India are pugnacious and reared 
to fight, the preference always being given 
to the black woolly breeds of Mysore or to 
those of Coimhatore. This breed extends from 
Mysore to Bellary, where, after a time, the 
wool frequently changes into long lank hair. 
Mysore also exports its sheep to Sonth Catiam. 
Those are the chief breeds found indigenous iu 
Southern India. 

*As regards imported animals, a few of the 
Heeratee or Persian sheep are frequently im- 
ported into South Canara by Arub ships, and 
they are sometimes brought to Bangalore and 
Madras as curionities by Arab-horse dealers. 
These are varieties of what is known as the 
Duniba or broad, or fat-tailed sheep, the caudal 
extremity forming a huge lump or mass of fat. 
Their tails, however, frequently give trouble : if 
not attended to carefully and kept clean, ulcers 
form ; and the parts get readily infested wiih 
fly magi^ots, so that the sheep eventually die. 
The mutton from these animals is said to be 
coarse. A pair I imported from South Canara 
in 1870 died of the scab as soon as they got to 
Bangalore ; and a lamb from these died of the 
rot when one year old on moving it from 
Bangalore. 

I have lately been greatly interested in a 
four-homed sheep imported into Madras by 
Colonel Macaulay, Commandant of the 37th 
Grenadiers. This ram had not only four horns 
but a fat tail also, which was small, pear-shaped, 
and pendulous. The ram is now dead ; but the 
Colonel succeeded in obtaining from him a couple 
of lambs, male and female, by a Mysore ewe. 
The young ram had also four horns; and his 
sister bad two horns, which is unusual, as ewes 
are generally hornless in this country. Both 
the mother and the daughter afterwards had 
lambs at their sides by the young ram. These 
animals have all died since this paper was 
written, except the ram and a male lamb| boih 
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of which have four horns. I also have snc- 
ceeded in getting a ewe lamb from the old 
ram now dead by a Nellore ewe. These sheep 
are large both iu height and bulk of bodyj and 
are covered with a pretty good fleece of soft 
wool. 

To retnrn to the indigenous sheep of Southern 
India. The shepherd gives his sheep no parti- 
cular care beyond that of pasturing his flock 
ill the best grounds in his im mediate vicinity. 
No native ever thinks of growing green food or 
of preparing fodder of any kind. In the day 
the animals pick up what they can from the 
pastures they are driven to ; at nights their 
owners fold them in faUow fields or other open 
grounds, leaving the shepherd, with some three 
or four pariah dogs, to watch over tliem and 
keep out intruding beasts of prey. The 
i*ams or tnps are never separated from the 
ewes, nor does the shepherd ever think of 
weaning the lambs. 

The ewes, as soon as they drop their lambs, 
ai^ daily stripped of their milk. No selection 
is made as regards the serving tup being the 
largest animal, the preference being frequently 
given to the one with the greatest pair of horns, 
without regard to hia size or conformation. 
Numbers of young rams alsoj from one to four 
rears old, continue to roam among the flock. 
The shepherd uever thinks of gelding his young 
rams ; this operation being left to the butcher 
or others, who purchase a few and convert them 
into wethers with a view to subsequent sale. 
Ryot« frequently purchase a lamb to make a pet 
of, but when it has grown fat^ they sell it to the 
butcher. The mode of castration is conducted 
by drawing the testicles between two wooden 
rollers, that are tied together at one end, and 
passed between the scrotqm aud the abdomen 
of the sheep, when the other ends are tied. 
Against these the glands are pressed to break 
them, and then tliey arc crushed into a pulp 
with the fingers. More frequently, both thu 
glands are drawn between two pieces of a bam- 
bot) slit in two, and tied together at either end; 
and the glands thus tied are rested on a stone, 
and with a second stone they receive a strong 
blow which breaks them np withiii the scrotal 
sac. They are then puipitied with the lingers; 
the part is smeared with a little cow-dung, 
and the animal is lot loose. This of>eratiou 
is never practised till the sheep has shed either 
four or six of its milk-teeth and replaced tliem 
by permanent incisors. Frequently, the opera- 
tion is never thoroughly completed ; as a rule, 
a portion of one or both glands continues unal)- 
sorbed, and the sheep has thus not been fully 
emasculated. It retains much of its masculine 
form and its horns even may grow at the same 
time. J think this method of castration prefer- 
able to any cutting operation, as I have lost 50 
per cent by the cutting process and have given 
|t up as a hopeless job after trying the. heated 



iron, saw, ligatnre and clamps to divide the 
cord. On tho twelfth day, to a certainty, the 
animals operated on get tetanus or lock-jaw, and 
are dead by the fourteenth or fifteenth day; 
any medical treatment proving of no avail 
whatever. 

The native shepherd or proprietor of sheep 
never, as a rule, supplies his sheep with any 
artificial or other food, green or dry, beyond 
what the animals can pick up at the pasture- 
grounds ; thus, during the dry season, they are 
frequently brought very low from the want of 
pasturage, and the rot'* attacks the flocks 
and kills a great many. During the north- 
east monsoons, flocks of sheep sufier much, 
the sharp east winds being inimical to their 
health, and thus numbers die. The shepherd 
never thinks of housing his sheep at nights at 
any time of the year ; but he will, from practi- 
cal experience, drive his flock to ground where 
he can take advantage of rocks, hedges, trees 
or houses in the vicinity, so as to protect them 
from the cutting east winds : he there folds 
them for the night on high and dry grounds ; 
and, with this object in view, he resorts to all 
sorts of shifts, t don't believe that, as a rule, he 
obtains more than one lamb annually. Accord- 
ing to my experience, I have invariably obtained 
three lambs in two years^ and should the first 
lamb dropped prove to be a ewe, she produces 
1 a lamb before the end of the second year; 
j and thus the produce is four instead of three 
I lambs in two years. I have not seen twins 
yeaned in any part of India^ except Orissa, 
, in tho vicinity of Cuttack, where a small breed 
I of sheep is met with, which the natives call 
j DeSsiy*' or country sheep; these, I believe, 
I mostly yean two lambs at a time. A ewe 
carries her young for five mouths. 

There is a large meafc-eating population in 
India, as, exclusive of Europeans, all Mahome- 
I dans and most Hindoos are mutton-eaters ; and 
, where procurable, the Mahomedans, and the 
' majoi-ity of Hindoos, will eat meat daily when 
I in a position to do so, in large towns ; but to 
i those resident in villages, it is a great luxury 
I to have a meal of meat once a year, perhaps 
at the Pongul Feast, or when some vow is 
I made and a sheep is oflered as a sacrifice to 
some one of their numerous deities. This fre- 
quently occurs at the Dussera, or ten days' 
festival. Again, many natives, even in towns 
where meat is procurable in the bazaars daily, 
will .only use it once a week, fortnight, or 
month. Goat's meat is more largely consumed 
than the flesh of sheep, and the majority of 
natives prefer size to qnality, no matter bow 
old and tough the animal, so that it is of large 
sjze. Sheep-mutton is procurable in most towns 
at 2 Annas the seer of ordinary, and 3 to 4 Annas 
the seer of fat, mutton ; the native seer being 
nearly equivalent to If lbs. avoirdupois. The 
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ordinary Indian sheep seldom exceeds 50 lb?, j 
in weigh fc, and the mutton ranges from 20 to 
30 lbs. In most districts, a fairly fat sheep 
from the flock can be bought for 2 or 3 
Rupees apiece; in the Madras sheep-market, 
at Pcrambore, any number of ordinary sbeep 
can be purchased at prices varying from If to 
3 Rupees ; and £iit sheep* fit for the table from 
7 to 10 Rupees apiece. The average weight 
of a good well-fed wether should be 60 to 80 lbs , 
whfen the mutton turned out ranges from 35 to 
50 lbs. I fear few animals at present tarn 
out a larger proportion of mutton ; but it can 
be done if proper attention and feed be given to 
the animals. Any one who may have observed 
eheep at pasture must have noticed a certain 
amount of restlessness in them, and that they 
Btrike their feet on the ground occasionally. 
The natives believe this to be caused by a worm 
in the foot ; and under that impression, they cut 
out the feet-pits of which mention has been 
made above,, from both forefeet, and they pom- 
pously parade the excised poi'tiou as the poochee, 
or insect, without the extraction of which the 
animal is not supposed to fatten well. This 
operation is only practised on pet-lambs, but 
I have not seen any evil result from the prac- 
tice. 

The best breed of sheep indigenous to the 
country are the woolly varieties, which, how- 
ever, are open to great improvement. With 
care, due selection, and attention to stock, the 
Goimbatoro and Mysore breed of sheep can be 
got to produce both wool and mutton of a snpe- 
rior quality. 

I have crossed the Madras ewes with the 
Merino ram and obtained some good lambs. 
The progeny showed all the make-of the carcase 
of a well-bred Moriacy: there was no wool ; but 
D coarse mixture of wool and hair took its place. 
When I was leaving the district, I sent my little 
flock of twenty- five animals to Palmanair to 
a friend, but before many months they dis- 
appeared. I was told that the majority dia<l, 
and that the others were eaten. I have now 
a half. bred English ram with which I am 
crossing the Madras", Coimbatore, Nellore, and 
Mysore ewes with a view to improvement; 
and the result has yet to be ascertained. I have 
a few promising lambs left; I kill the male 
lambs annually, and only retain the ewes. In 
breeding sheep great attention should bo paid 
to the rams, as their influence is great, and 
their progeny, in a year, are very numerous. 
A woll-cared-for ram will serve from sixty to 
eighty ewes and even a hundred, if he be not 
let loose among the flock to exhaust his energy. 
The ewes, when in season, should be. held to 
him at his crib ; and, in this way, he could be 
^ot to servo a much greater number of ewes 
without detriment either to himself or his pro- 
geny. It is a mistake to search for superior. 



gimmers or ewes to breed from. As tho flock 
increases in number, tho deformed, barren, and 
otherwise mis-shaped ewes should be weeded 
out, retaining only the best. The male lambs 
should be selected and sepumted from the fl<wk, 
the best and most promising retained for breeil- 
ing purposes, and the others converted into 
wethers and fattened ofl* as they attain the ago 
of about two years. It is a very simple nmtu»r 
to write down rules, but it is most difficult to 
carry them out in practice. The natives are 
so stubborn and obstinate in some of their 
notions, that it is difllcult to get them at first 
to carry out orders without constant personal 
supervision ; tho master's eye should always 
be present, and ho should look to everything 
himself. Few people in India ever take an 
interest in the improvement of the breed of 
sheep. All they care for is their mutton; and 
with that view they will get together a number 
of sheep of any breed and gram-feed them. 
In former years, before the present di5organiz-\- 
tion of native regiments took place, nearly 
every regiment supported a mutton-club; and 
frequently there was a station-club also in 
most districts ; but those days are gone by, and 
a muttou-clab now is a rarity. 

The Madras sheep is not a bad animal to 
furnish mutton, and when it is croased jndt- 
ciously with either the Goimbatoro or Mysore 
ewe, some first-rate animals are turned out^ I 
have recently seen cro>ses between Nellore sheep 
and the woolly sheep in the Kistna District ; bo- 
tween the Madras ram and the Mysore ewe in 
the Poonganoor zomindary ; and between the 
Madras ram and the Coimbatore ewe at 
Sunkerydroog in tho Salem District. These 
animals were of good lari^e size and form, 
and were covered with a shaggy coat of hair 
and had very good ctircases; the only fault 
I had to find with thenx being that they were 
much too short in the body. I3y attention and 
due selection, improvements can be can-ied 
out in this direction also. Few people, how- 
ever, care for such matter.*, and no permanent 
good can be effected by any single indivi»iual, 
especially as the stjiy of the few Europeans 
who take an intoresii in sheep-breeding, termi- 
nates in India with their service, and they are 
not pecuniarily interested in thom. The day 
is distant, therefore, when intelligent and well- 
educated natives of the country will take an 
interest in sheep-breeding, and appreciate tho 
a<ivantage of high-farming and stock-feeding, 
growing special food, and maintaining good 
pasture-lands for their flocks and herds. This 
cannot be expected, I fear, when a good sheep 
from the flock can be had for 2 or :} Rupees, 
having cost the shepherd nothing beyond 
the care necessary to protect them from the 
ravages of wild beasts and to prevent them 
from straying. Many of tho country gpraiits 
ai'O exceedingly- cheap, and, if cooked, would 
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form first-mfco food for fattening slieep. My 
ow!i porr?onjil experience, in tins respect, is 
limited to the vanigoo, pimicum, miliaceum, or 
little millet and oil-cake eitlnu' of the gin- 
gelly-seeds or groniid-nnt. Cooked food is 
very nourishing, and the animals partake of 
it with groat relish; and it is, moreover, very 
fattening. I believe that dunng the season 
the little millet is the cheapest giain procnr- 
nble ill most di.^tricts, and, as regards green 
food, the A'jhati is the best — Afjhati grandi- 
floruin, which id not only readily eaten b}^ 
slieep, bat possesses good fattoning properties. 
I wrote a paper on the subject some years ago, 
which will l)e found among the Proceedings 
of Government. 1 mnch regret not havir.g 
a copy of that paper as well as my inability 
to give its date. Njitivcs generally use the 
Aghati, Jack, and Peopnl leaves to feed their 
pet-sheep with. The Aghati can be readily 
grown. It is now largely grown as shade- 
giving trees in every betel garden in Southern 
Jndia. Sheep, in its semi- wild slate, when 
first brought from the fold will not even cat 
cat-grass ; but when tamed, the sheep becomes 
almost omnivorous and will eat all kinds of 
leaves, hay, grain, oil-cake, &o. All oar domes- 
tic animals require to be taughfc to eat food 
they have not been accustomed to, or they will 
starve to detU^h. 

I have long been interested in endeavours to 
improve the indigenous sheep of the country; 
and, with that view, 1 have porsonally examin- 
ed the sheep of every district in this Presidency. 
I have never visited 'J'ravancoro, and cannot 
f5ay anything ab mt the sheep of tliat territory. 
Jn my opinion, first the Coimbntorc, nnd second 
the Mysore, aro the best bi*eeds to itnprove. It is* 
quite possible to improve hoth the inutton and 
wool of these animals ; but, at tlie same time, it 
must be said that these sheep do not thrive in 
all diKtrirts. Under these circnmstances, thoy 
should be crossed with picked sheep of the 
Madras breed, among which some sturdy 
animals with good carcases are met with ; and 
thus their mntton-forming qualities can be 
improved, while the valne of the woolly breeds 
can also be improved both as regards their 
mutton and wool. 

Sheep are delicate animals and suffer much 
from the heavy rains, and the north-east winds 
kill them readily if much exposed to them. 
They should bo put under cover daring the 
wet seasons ; and during the hot dry weather, 
some green food should be expressly grown for 
them. Owing to the neglect they experience,, 
sheep suffer from a variety of diseases in this 
country. The native shepherd kno\Vft of no 
treatment, nor does he umi^rstand the isolation 
of the sick from the healthy. lie sometimes 
resorts to charms and inciintations and cere- 
monies to remove the ** evil eye." liis two most 



potent remedies are the hot or firing iron, and 
amputation of the ears. The hot iron is a 
panacea for most diseases; and, whilst admitting 
its efficiency in many diseases, yet, I think, tho 
natives use it most unmercifully and unneces- 
sarily. Amputation of a portion, or of tho 
whole of the ear, is not a bad practise; but 
this remedy also is resorted to indiscriminately. 
It is not my intention to write an account 
of the diseases of sheep : but I may state that 
I have contributed several p«pers on the subject, 
all of which have been published in the Proceed- 
ings of Government. I may here casually refer 
to one, the most important, of a very common 
and prevalent disease at certain seasons of the 
year, known as the rot^sheep rot. I have 
given a very full account of the disease with 
ca-^es and post mortem examinations, which will 
be found among the Proceedings of the Madras 
Government, Revenue Department, 13th July 
18Gi, No. 219. ^ 

TOBACCO-lTS HISTORY AND 
CULTIVATION.* 

(Conluiuid from page 281.) 

v.— -AuSTRAt^IA. 

In Australia the cultivation of iobacco has 
been making great progress. The plants are 
grown in deep, loose, and naturally rich soi|, 
to enable the young and delicate plant to 
sustain its rapid and luxuriant growth. Natu- 
rally rich lands are selected for the pur- 
pose, and when such is not available, artificial 
means are employed to secure a good crop. 
The rich alluvial flats in the vicinity of rivera 
and creeks are taken advantage of for the 
purpose, and it is from such localities that 
excellent returns have been obtained. Stiff 
clays on the one hand, and poor sandy soils on 
the other, should be avoided; the former being 
too retentive of moisture in wet weather, and 
apt to bake hard dunng the summer, whilst the 
latter needs too much manure to render it fer- 
tile, and is, besides, too dry. Medium soils will 
require much manure. Bone dust, guano, and 
stable manures have proved themselves to bo 
highly valuable jvs fertilizers ft)r tobacco fields. 
A proper spot having been selected, and, where 
necessary, improved by manuring, draining 
should then receive attention, as the tobacco 
plant snffors readily from excess of moisture, or 
stagnant wafer. The land should be ploughed 
up to a depth of eight or twelve inches, and tho 
soil loosened by the subsoil plough, fo as to 
loosen it thoroughly to a depth of eighteen or 
twenty inches, in stiffer kinds of soils. New 
lauds should always be broken up a season before 
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planting, and allowed to be in a rongh state, ' 
and exposed to all the ioflaences of the weather , 
until the following spring, wlion a second ! 
ploughing will be found highly beneficial. All | 
clods should be carefully crushed and the surface i 
well harrowed and prepared for the reception of 
the plants. Whilst the land is under prepara- ' 
tion, nursery beds have to be formed in some 1 
well-protected or sheltered locality, which is best 
dug by hand, and finely raked. It is advif^a- j 
ble to erect a frame over these, so tliat they ! 
can be covered over with calico or branches i 
during very hot or very cold and wet weather. ' 
Calico, though more expensive, is nevertheless ' 
preferable, as it also affords shelter against the ^ 
often very heavy and continnous spring rains, | 
which, if allowed to fall on the tender seedlings, 
might damage or, at least-, retard their growth. 
The seeds are very fine, and two or three ounces 
Hre snflficient per acre. They should be thinly | 
sown and but lightly covered wjth soil. The | 
beginning of September appears to be the best 
time for sowing the main crop. A second I 
fiowing may be effected towards the end of 
that month or the beginning of October. The \ 
young plants, under favourable circumstances, | 
appear above ground in about throe weeks ; ■ 
they are allowed to grow undisturbed until 
they have made three or four full leaves, proper | 
attention being paid to them in the meantime I 
to water them if required, to hand weed and j 
thin the plants out if, by unequal sowing, they 
should be anywhere too thick. The plants 
having attained sufficient size, as stated nbove, 
advantage should be taken of dull atid rfiiny j 
days, during which they have to be transferred ; 
to their permanent places in the field. They * 
are carefully lifted from the seed bed, so as not ' 
to break the tender root*, singled out and pin n ted | 
in the same manner as cabbage plants. Parti, 
cular care is required in planting not to twist \ 
or damage the main or tap root, which should 
be dropped perpendicularly into the ground. If 
dry weather sets in after planting, the plnnts 
ought to be watered occasionally, until by their 
renewed growth they show that they are estab- 
lished. Four feet from row to row is generally 
allowed, whilstj, except perhaps for very large 
growing varieties, a distance of three feet in 
the rows will be found sufficient. Planting 
operations may be carried on (during favour- 
able weather) in November, and even up to 
Christmas ; but early plsnting is always to be 
preferred, the plants being established bt»fore 
the hot summer checks their growth, whilst 
l}esides, a second, and in exceptional cases, 
even a third crop may be obtained from such 
plants. The latter, after they have made some 
fresh leaves, are earthed up at their base, 
and the space between them has to be kept 
loose and free from weed by pccasional hoeing. 
Once established, they genemlly grow very 
Inxuviuntly. and form from eight to ten or 



more leaves before the flower buds appear. 
These and all the iMteral shoots, which may 
be formed, are cnrefully broken off ns soon us 
they show. The plants thus require a frequent 
examination, whicli, even before, is nece-ssary for 
the purpose of collecting and da^troying a 
caterpillar which jrenerally infests tobacco 
plants, and which, if not early removed, en- 
dangers the whole crop, as these pests will not 
only devour the heart of the plant, but also cat 
away large poi-tions of the leaves ali'eady 
formed, rendering them thereby almost value- 
less. The leaves will, under proper treatment, 
rapidly increase in size and substance;- their 
colour is fine dark green, and their freshness 
sufficiently denotes the luxuriance of the plant. 
By degrees, however, the leaves cease 
increase, their colour becomes duller, yt'llowish 
spols make their appearance, and the best sign 
of their ripening — a gummy substance exudes 
from their surface and makes them feel sticky. 
Experience alone can guide us in regard to the 
proper season when the harvest should com- 
mence. Though it is not advisable to defer it 
too long, it is nevertheless better than to com- 
mence too soon, as the quality of the leaf 
depends, in a great measure, on its ripeness. In 
harvesting, the whole plant is cut off oloso 
to the ground, and allowed to remain there 
for about twelve hours. The evening or morn- 
ing hours should be chosen for that operation, 
in preference to the middle of the day. The 
plants and leaves tiius cut and exposed soon 
lose their stiffness and are less liable to lie 
damaged in being bronght to the drying shed. 
Arrived there, a slit is made in the thick end 
of the stalk, through which a thin rope or stake 
is pushed by means of which they are hung np 
to dry. The latter should be effected in the 
shade, and very slowly and gradually. If 
dried too rapidly, they do not get the proper 
colour, and greatly lose in quality and value. 
Six to eight weeks, or even more, are necessary 
for the drying process. All hirge plantations 
require special drying sheds, barn-like houses 
having windows provided with shntters, to 
regulate the admission of air, in the sides, and 
stages in the inside, on which the strings with 
tobacco are fastened. The tobagco is placed 
close together without actually pressing the 
single stalks against each other, which might 
cause their heating or getting mouldy. The 
green colour of the leaves gradually changes to 
a more or lees dark brown ; they become 
thinner and leathery, until at last, having 
thoroughly dried, they get brittle, and crambla 
to pieces if carelessly handled. 

During damp weather, when they ore less 
liable to 'be damaged, the stalks are taken 
down, and the leaves stripped off and assorted, 
all the worm-eaten and soiled or otherwise 
inferior ones being kept separate. The leaves 
are tied by their stalks in conveniently-sized 
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bandies, and packed np in baskefs or otiierwise 
made ready for raarkefc. Some growers submit 
the leaves previously to fermentation ; but as 
tbis requires specinl attention and experier»ce 
to determine when it should cease, or at least 
be interrupted, and ns the value of the leaves 
greatly depends on the performance of this 
process, it appears to be much wiser to let it be 
performed by the manufacturer, whose business 
it is to prepare it for the various purposes for 
which tobacco is used. 

The roots of the plants, which were cut 
down, soon send up several fresh shoots. The 
Firongest one is selected and allowed to grow, 
and treated in the same manner as mentioned 
above, so as to secure a second crop, which 
generally is obtained from all the early planted 
plants. A third crop, though of inferior quality, 
may occasionally be produced, but this has 
rarely time to ripen sufficiently. The leaves 
of the latter, and the lateral shoots broken 
off during the growing of the first and 
second crops, may be mixed together to serve as 
sheep- wash or otiier inferior tobacco. — Austral' 
asian. 

VI.— India. 

In Behar, tobacco is cultivated to some 
extent. The ground is pi-epared by free plough- 
ing, and the clods are well crushed and opened 
out frequently to permit the dew to act upon 
the soil, especially during the cold months 
of the year, when the dew falls very heavily. 
1'he land is oft^n allowed to lie fallow for 
a whole year, being kept free of weeds and 
manured with the usual dunghill rubbish, 
consisting for the most part of- cattle manure 
and wood-«sh. The sowing season commences 
in the beginning of June. The seeds are put 
down in duly prepared beds, and, when the 
seedlings have attained a height of three inches 
above the soil, they are transplanted, and 
placed at a distance of eighteen inches from 
each other. The soil is kept free from weeds, 
and about the month of September the leaves 
attain maturity. The first crop is cut and 
thrown aside for curing, and the second crop 
allowed to succeed. The stalks, left on the 
field, push out new shoots, and from this the 
second crop is realized and prepared after the 
Fame manner as the first; the stalks are then 
allowed to run to seed. 

The produce of a Begah* is equivalent to 
twenty nianndsf from the first crop and fifteen 
from the second : sometimes a third and fourth 
crop are taken off successively, when the third 
yields ten, and the fourth five maunds. The 

• One- third of an English acre. 

t A maund in Bchar is Of^uivalent to 3;200 tolas or 
3,200"nipcca' weight, 



price rises according to the season and demand. 

Rupees 3 fo 5 per Maund. 



1st sort 
2nd „ 
8rd & 4th sorts 



2 to 3^ 
n to 2| 



1. Nagpore.^The large ^nd celebrated town 
of Bhilsa, situated in latitude 23^ 35" north, and 
east longitude 77^ 58", chiefly supplies the pro- 
vince of Nagpore with tobacco, and the cultiva- 
tion is caried out much in the same way as at 
Behar. The soil is said to be a ferruginous, 
sandy loam, abounding in minerals, to which the 
tobacco owes its superior excellence; but, at 
Nngpore itself, it is cultivated in small patches 
for local consumption, when the backyard or 
compound of houses is the chief place brought 
under cultivation. At other times, this spot 
foi ms a receptacle for refuse of all kinds, wood- 
ashes, cattle matiure, <fcc., Ac, and at the time of 
cultui-e, frequently receives a further supply of 
wood-ash and cattle manure. 

2. Orissa. — In this province daring the 
season almost every ryot cultivates tobacco in 
the backyard of his house, the culture being 
carried out in the usual way. I found during 
my travels in Orissa, tobacco exteijsively culti, 
vated in small patches in eveiy village, intended 
solely for individual or village consumption. 

The Ooryas are great smokers, men, women 
and children smoke, using a leaf for a pipe, 
which they fill with tobacco and carry about 
their persons, 

3. Northern Division of Madras. — Various 
villages in this division including the districts 
of Kistna, Godavery, and Ganjam are highly 
extolled as tobacco- producing places, the chief 
of which are along the low sandy flats at the 
mouths of the Kistna and Godavery. Tobacco 
is also cultivated on a small scale in the com- 
pounds of houses for village consumption. The 
town of Masulipatara is in this tract of country, 
where the renowned Masulipatam snuff is manu- 
factured, and on the islands formed by the. 
mouths of the Kistna, the soil is richly im- 
pregnated with iron, and frequently silted from 
the deposit of rivers, abounding in alkalies, to 
all of which the soil owes its fertility; the 
tobacco produced here is termed " Lunka." 
The mode of culture is the same as practised 
elsewhere, and the species is the Nicotiana 
rusiicot 

The seeds are sown in October and trans- 
planted out in November or early in December, 
according to the growth and vigour of the seed- 
lings as they attain a height of three to four 
inches. The ground into which th« tobacco is 
lifted is generally of a red ferruginous, or 
white and gray soil, which is prepared by 
repeated ploughings with the free addition of 
manure. The seedlings are put out at about 
one foot apai-t, and watered from eartlien pots 
by baud and not by streams as is usual in other 
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districts. Tlic plants are stopped as soon as I 
the blossoms begin to appear, and in Febrnary ' 
or March the crop is reaped by being cnt from 
the sienis at the level of the soil, when they are | 
collected and heaped np on the field and cover- j 
ed with htraw or j)almyra leaves. They are , 
taken np in the course of a few days and tied j 
np in bundles and hung np to dry in a shed for j 
ft fortnight. They are (hen taken down, the ! 
leaves separated and tied into bandies of ten 
or fifteen leaves each. The bundles are again 
heaped np and covered with straw for three 
day.s, and this proc 'ss of heaping and uiiheaping 
is carried ont several times, so asr to give the 
reqnired colour and flavour to the tobacco, 
when it is ready to be disposed of to the mer- 
chant. Ah best, tobac:v> cultivation is looked 
upon as a laborious and precarious occupation. 

4. Coitnhatore. — In tliis district tobacco j 
cultivation begins about the middle of August, i 
and is continued to the same time in October ; I 
the ground selected for the nursery is well aijd j 
repeatedly turned np by the mamooty, or is 
freeiy ploughed np and squared into beds of 
4 X 4 or 4 X 6 feet, and into these beds, after 
they have been well manured by wood-ashes 
and dunghill rubbish, th^ seeds are sown 
at three or four successive intervals of about 
ten or fifteen days each, so ns to secure a suc- 
cession of seedlings. The seed is sown and 
covered over by the hand, and the beds- are 
sheltered from the sun by being covered with 
cut bushes till the seeds' sprout up fairly. 
'J'hey are freely irrigated daily for the first 
fortnight or three weeks, and then once in 
every ihree or four days, according to the 
season at the time. 

The preparation of the field for the trans- 
plantation of the tobacco seedling also com- 
mences about the sarme period ; it is not only ^ 
freely ploughed and manured, but cattle and i 
sheep are frequently folded on them to secure | 
their droppings, and it continues to receive 
several successive ploughings till the plants arc 
ready to be lifted out, when the soil is levelled, 
the clods crushed and divided into square bods 
of 4 X 4 or 6 feet, or into trenches of propor- 
tionate length and breadth. 

The fields are now freely watered, and imme- 
diately after the plants are taken up carefully 
from the nursery, and put down into the soft 
mud formed by the water ati distances of two 
feet apart, successively, according to the differ- 
ent sowings, and, generally, of an evening (the 
plants are transplanted). la about a month 
from the p*eriod of transplantation, the fields 
are freely weeded and the soil loosened with 
a hoe and heaped around the stems of the 
plants. About the end of the second month . 
the plants will have attained a height of from ' 
two to three feet, according to the richness and 
fertility of the soil, when the Icrxniual shoots arc • 



broken off each plant to arrest their further 
growth. Each plant will then contniri from ten 
to sixteen leaves. Care is now taken to break 
off the side shoots as they appear; and in f«»ur 
months from the date of transplantation, the 
crops will be ready for the sickle, when the 
plants are watered, and soon after cut down 
close to the surface and allowed to lie on the 
field till the next day. They are then taken 
np and tied into bundles by their stalks, 
and hung np about the hedges till the lesires 
become dry. In fair weather, this -occurs in 
about ten days ; but should the weather prove 
cloudy, it takes a fortnight. They are then 
taken np and heaped together and covered 
over with straw or cut-buslies, and weighted 
with stones for four or five days. After this they 
are stripped of their stalks, and the leaves tied 
into bundles by their leaf-stalks, and heaped 
up, covered and weighted for another five days ; 
when they are again taken up and soi-ted, 
according to the different sizes of the leaves, 
tied into smull bundles, and heaped and 
weighted for another five days; when the heaps 
are again opened out and re-packed and con- 
tinued on for a further period of five days, by 
which time the leaves are said to be cured. 

The produce of an acre is estimated at 
500 lbs. 

Tobacco from the taluks of Coimbat-ore, 
Palladum, Cheyoor, Danankencottah, Chnk- 
karagherry, and Pullachy, is much appreciated 
by tlie natives as possessing superior qualities, 
and is exported to other districts. The villages 
in these taluks are situated in alluvial plains. 
L*irge quantities of tobacco from these places 
are exported to South Malabar and Trichinopoly; 
and in the last station, such tobacco frequent- 
ly comprises the famous Trichinopoly cigar^^. 
The superiority of the tobacco produced in 
this district is, in a great measure, attributable 
to the richness and suitability of the soil for 
the culture of the plant., and to its being irri- 
gated from wells containing much nitre, as well 
as to the fact that greater' attention is given 
to 'the cultivation. 

Tobacco deteriorates from scarcity of rain, or 
water frotn wells, cloudy or foggy weather, and 
easterly wiiids. Should the irrigation, at tbo 
time the plants are stopped, prove insufficient^ 
the plants are injured by the roots throwing out 
a white fungus resembling asparagus, which ia 
recognized by the natives as ** Oosilan.'* This 
has the effect of arresting the further growth 
of the leaves and injuring the quality of \he 
article itself; and, should the weather prove 
unusually dry, the leaves get spotted, a species 
of scald, which is recognized by the native name 
of ** Ponjan,** This scald injures the plant 
materially should the weather prove sultry at 
the time the plants are stopped ; or should tlie 
cast winds coutiuuc to prevail, the leaves become 
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wlifte and are complefely spoiled. The blight is 
known by the term of ** SamhaV^ in Tamil. The 
abolition of the monopoly of tobacco in Malabar 
in 1853 has been the means of extending this 
cultivation greatly iu Coimbatore. 

5. Trlcliino-poly^ a town in the Sonthern 
Division of the Presidency of Madras, is greatly 
fnnied for its tobacco. and cigars. The method 
of cnltnre adopted i^ much the sanae as that 
pursued in other parts of India. 

The tobacco in some parts of this district is 
known by tho Tamil name of ** SamudaVtV 
The soil selected for the purpose is alluvial, on 
the banks or immediate vicinity of rivers, or 
even tank beds, and is of a dark brown or 
blackish colour, frequently containing much 
silt. About the middle of October and Novem- 
ber land is selected and prepared for the 
nursery. It is ploughed or well turned up 
with the mamooty, and manured freely with 
wood-ashes and dunghill rubbish. The plough- 
ing or digging, according to the size of land, is 
now repeated several times, and the clods are 
crushed and divided into beds, 4x6 feet each, 
when the land is ready to receive the Beeds. 

The seeds are, owing to their minuteness, 
mixed with twice their bulk of ashes or fine sand, 
and are then scattered over the beds. Tho seed 
beds are watered by hand and covered over with 
straw, date leaves, or cut-bushes, for four or five 
days, and then removed. In the course of the 
week the seeds commence to sprout. The beds 
lire daily irrigated till the plants are old enough 
to be transplanted. In the meantime the field, 
for receiving the nur.sery plants, is prepared and 
laid out^ and the plants put out on attaining 
three to six inches in height at the distance of 
two feet apart. They are freely watered daily, 
the soil is freed of weeds and kept clean. When 
the plants attain the height of two feet, the tops 
are pinched off and the side shoots removed, 
as they appear — ten, twelve or sixteen leaves 
being left on each plant in proportitm to their 
size, vigor, and luxuriance. About May or June 
the crop is ready to be harvested. The plants 
are then cut close to the soil in the afternoon and 
allowed to lie on the ground. The next morn- 
ing, they are taken up and stacked into a heap 
with their stalks uppermost, and are covered 
with straw. At sun-set they are taken np and 
laid out again and exposed on the field to the 
night dews. This process is repeated for four 
or five days successively, and then the crop is 
removed to tho ryot*8 hut, where it is suspended 
by a rope to dry iu the shade till the stalks 
becomes dry, which takes about a month, when 
it is termed raw or uncured tobacco. The 
curing now begins : the tobacco is heaped 
np and covered over with straw or cocoanut 
leaves, and kept for a fortnight to sweat, when 
it is turned up so as to reverse the position of 
the plants, and so kept oa for another fortnight, 



; when the leaves are sorted and made up into 
j bundles. 

I 

6. Tinnevelhj, — In this district a blackish 
loamy soil ia selected for the cultivation o^ 
tobacco, which id prepared and manured iu 
the usual way, but sometimes it is grown in 
all sorts of soil except clay or sand. Seeds 
are sown in well prepared nur,<5ery beds 
and planted out into the fields at the proper 
time. The further cultivation or growth &t\d 
cure of the tobacfco is much the same as 
that practised in other districts. Palmyra 
jaggery wafer, mixed with a decoction made 
from the stalks of the tobacco, is frequently 
used to prevent brittleness, and to keep the 
cured tobacco leaves moist. The produce of an 
acre will average, in a fair season, from 900 to 
1,200 lbs., the market value of which will be 
about 100 Rupees, at the rate of one Pody or 
168 lbs. for Rupees 15-8-0; and the cost of 
production will be about Rupees 50 the acre, 
returning a profit cf cent per cent to tho 
cultivator. 

7. Ctiddapah. — Tobacco is cultivated in this 
in much the same way as in other districts. 
Garden soil of a light sandy loam is preferable : 
the richer the loam the greater the produce. 
The cultivation begins about the middle of 
June or July; and the usual process of free 
ploughing to the depth of ten to twelve inches, 
and removal of weeds, is carefully carried out ; 
and the soil is allowed to continue fallow till re- 
qnired for planting. The manure i.s the same as 
that in use in other districts, the quantity used 
varying from twenty to thirty cart-loadH to an 
acre. Cattle, sheep, and goats are penned in the* 
ploughed ground at an average rate of three to 
four thousand head per acre, and the land is 
levelled smooth, and drawn out in trenohe^and 
ridges successively. On either side of the ridge 
the young seed-lings are planted out at the dis- 
tance of two feet apart either way, and are freely 
watered according to the season. The refuse 
from the indigo vats, when available, is strewn 
along the trenches as manure when the plnnta 
are about a month old, and the trenches are 
flooded to promote putrefaction and absorption 
of the elements to enrich the soil. The plants 
are stopped to the usual height and pruned of 
sido shoots. When four mouths old, the leaves 
give evidence of approaching maturity by get- 
ting spotted with brown; dhd in the course of 
the next month or six weeks, these spots in- 
crease in size and depth of colour, when they 
are ready to bo harvested. They are watered 
to render them succulent, juicy, and sweet, 
before being cut down. The subsequent treat- 
ment of the cut- tobacco is much the same as 
that practised in other districts for curing it. 
Good tobacco is of a dark greyish colour, and 
is sold by Putties of twenty maunds each, one 
maond being equal to 25 lbs. avordupois; 
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and a pntfy of* 500 lbs. fetches from 35 to 45 
Rnpees in the market according to quality. 
Seedling tobacco plants are grown, as nsnal, in 
nursery beds and sold to ryots, who purchase 
and plant their fields with them : a square bed 
of 2 X 2 feet of growing seedling plants from 
6 to 8 inches in height, fit for immediate trans- 
planting, will fetch from 1 to 3 Rupees, and an 
acre would cost about 16 Rupees for seedlings 
to plant it with. 

8. Clibujlepxd, — In this district the cultiva- 
tion of tobatico extends over a period of four 
months, and is carried out in tlie following 
manner. The seeds are sown in seed beds late 
in the month of December, and the tobacco 
is gathered early in April. The beds are square, 
and sometimes receive the seeds before and 
sometimes after being irrigated. They are 
carefully prepared for the reception of the 
seeds by free digging and turning up of soil, as 
small seeds like those of tobacco require a riph 
thoroughly prepared surface soil, to save the 
loss of a large proportion of seeds ; for it is 
necessary that the soil next the seed contains 
the necessary supply to the plants as they 
sprout; consequently tobacco requires nursery 
beds : indeed it is difficult to grow them other- 
wise. A well sheltered locality is always 
chosen, a manure consisting of equal parts of 
wood-ashes and dunghill rubbish is thrown 
into the bed.s, and small narrow parallel 
troMches are then dug about a foot wide, with 
intervening ridges of the same breadth. When 
the seedlings have attained a height of from j 
three to five inchc, and have put out three 
or four leavas, which they do in about | 
twenty days, they are ready for transplanta- I 
tion. The trenches are previously filled with j 
water and the seedlings planted on the top of | 
the ridges at the distance of fifteen inches from j 
each other, and for the first three or four days ' 
are irrigated daily, after which irrigation is 
practised every second day throughout their 
growth. About fifteen or twenty days after 
transplantation, the weeds are scrnped oft* the 
land, either with a cocoannt ^hell or an iron 
scraper. In about a fortnight after this, the soil is 
loosened and the weeds exterminated. Advan- 
tage is taken of this opportunity to complete the 
stand of plants by filling up the gaps left by 
the failure of some plants, and the accidental 
destruction of others, irrigation being practised 
as usual. At the commencement of the third 
month, a second hoeing or loosening of the soil, 
and a farther extermination of the weeds, are 
practised ; and some two or three days after 
this, the side shoots, which have begun to 
show themselves in the axilla of the leaves, 
are removed by being broken oft'; and about 
the end of the third month, when the stand of 
plants has attained a height of about two or 
three feet, the tops of the bushes and all 
Buperfiaoas leaves are piuched oft*, leavii^g to 



each plant some ten or fifteen of the best 
shaped leaves. The plants throughout their 
growth aro subject to attacks from caterpillars, 
which should be looked for daily the first 
thing, picked out, and destroyed. When tho 
plants have become ripe, which they do at tho 
end of the fourth mouth, the leaves become 
speckled, and frequently crackle between the 
fingers. At this period, if the plants havo 
grown well and luxuriantly, tho average size 
of the leaf is from twenty-five to thirty inches 
in length, and five to seven inches in breadth. 
The plants are then cut down, leaving a couple 
of inches of the stem in the ground, and are 
allowed to remain on the field to dry. In the 
evening they aro gathered and stacked into 
a heap in some open place for the night. 
When the tobacco plants are cut down, the 
stumps left in the soil soon throw out fresh 
shoots ; and these, if carefully weeded and 
watered, thrive y^QW^ and the produce thus 
obtained will realise one-third the value of the 
original crop. The tobacco from the second 
crop is greatly inferior to the first in quantity 
and quality; and, consequently, it deteriorate;] 
in the market. 

The produce of one cawiiee of land is about 
350 tlioolcs of tobacco, a Ihook being equivalent 
to 3 lbs. and 10 oz. avordupois weight. 

The attendant expenses are : — 



For ploughing the land ... 
„ Watering, weeding, &c, 
„ Land rent 



U 

15 

5 



Rupees... 34 

The value of the produce of one cawnee, viz., 
350 thooks of tobacco, is estimated at 150 
Rupees ; from which, if we take 34 Rupees, 
and allow ^16 Rupees for contingent expenses, 
a clear profit of 100 Rupees remains to the 
cultivator. The seeds are so minute and numer- 
ous, that three to six ounocs suffice for plant- 
ing a cawnee of land, the price of a pound of 
seeds being 8 annas. One tobaoco plant pro* 
duces 360,000 seeds. < 



(Tu he conioi\tecl.) 
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MANUAL OF THE NELLORE 
DISTRICT— IV. 



Chapter XX — Administration of Justice^ 
and Jails. — This chapter opens with an 
account of the establishment of the Civil 
Courts and gives a list of the Jndges 
who have successively adorned the Nellore 
Bench^ comxnencing with Mr. Townsend, 
and ending with Mr. Cockerell. To this 
follow tabulated statistics of the cases 
filed^ their results^ and the number of 
executions. The District Munsiff's Court 
passes next under review, and tl;en the 
jurisdiction of the Village Munsifis and 
l^nnohayets. The first criminal jurisdiction 
in the district was amusingly small, the 
Zillah Judge having only power to award 
imprisonment for six months, and cprporal 
punishment not exceeding thirty stripes 
with a rattan ! ! We learn that the district 
of Nellore is divided into four parts for 

(magisterial purposes, and that there are 
in all twenty-four Magistrates of different 
grades. There is also plenty of informa- 

• tion regarding Justices of the Peace, their 
powers and jurisdiction, the Revenue Courts 
and their officers. Nellore has seventeen 
Sab-Jails and one District Jail for the 
reception of prisoners, wit^h a description of 

. which the chapter e^. 



Chapter XXI — Administration of Police^ 
— This chapter commences with an account 
of the police arrangements under native 
rule and explains how, while the Imperial 
Governments kept large armies, they left 
the people pretty well undefended as re« 
gards the police. The villagers in conse- 
quence entered into an agreement with the 
robber-chiefs, in virtue of which they pai^ 
a sort of black mail, and were, in return, 
defended by their lawless protectors against 
other depredators. After the British as« 
sumption, the police arrangements were, of 
course, improved; but nothing really satis- 
factory was done nntil in 1860 Mr. William 
Robinson's Madras constabulary, n^odelled 
on the English County aijid Insh consta- 
bulary, was introduced into Nellore, The 
result of this improved system of police 
has been a very marked decrease in crimes 
of a violent character, especially dacoity, 
highway robbery, and robbery. 

Chapter XXII — Particulars of Bevenue 
Administration. — The chief source of reve- 
nue is, of course, the assessment of land, 
which is derived from the peishcush paid hy 
the four Zemindars ; the quit-rent charged 
on 8hrotriams,inams, and so on ; the kist paid 
direct by land-holders to Government ; tho 
revenue of zemindary or shrotriam villages 
temporarily under Government manage* 
meat ; and miscelhuieotta qoUeclionSi such as 
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sivayi, jamah, and th^vajasti. Then comes 
a tabulated statement of the present maxi- 
mum, minimum, and average rates of assess- 
ment in the nine taluks. These statistics 
are followed by a long and interesting paper 
on the salt revenue by Mr. Charles E. 
Plunkett, the Deputy Collector. He tells 
us that the salt monopoly was established 
by Government in 1805-6 ; that even under 
native rulers the manufacture and sale of 
salt had received considerable attention, and 
he quotes largely from a report written by 
the first Collector of Nellore, Mr. Travers, 
to the Board of Revenue. We find that 
the price originally fixed for salt was Rupees 
70 a garce, and that after various flactua- 
tions, it reached Rupees 240 a garce in 1869. 
The mode of manufacture and the sale of 
salt is too well known to need reproducing 
in this place. Short notices of Abkari and 
Stamp Revenue, Assessed Taxes, Local 
Funds, Registration and Postal Telegraph 
Departments close this chapter. 

Chapter XXIII— Pw^Zic TTorfcs. — The 
principal public work in the district is the 
anient across the Pennair. The construc- 
tion and maintenance of this work was 
attended with some difficulty, as the fall 
in the bed of the Pennair amounts ,to three 
feet a mile, and it is subject to sudden and 
violent fioods. There is also some account 
given of the tanks and roads of the district, 
an itinerary of the Northern Trunk Road, 
Nos. VI and VII, from Madras to Hydera- 
bad by Sulurpett, Nellore, Ongole, Naga- 
rikul and Hytipaumla. A descriptive list 
of choultries and camping grounds most 
serviceable to intending travellers con- 
cludes the chapter. 

Chapter XXIV — Municipalities, — The 
only municipality in the district is in the 
town of Nellore itself; there has been a pro- 
posal to establish a Commission at Ongole, 
but it has not yet been carried out. Nellore 
is built on the site of an ancient forest^ and 



it is said that the suburb, Durgamettah, now 
the residence of the European commanity, 
was once a large town called Simbaparam, 
so-called from the supposed existence of 
lions in the neighbouring forests. Con- 
nected with this is the legend that elephaii 
brought to Nellore die in consequence 
their rest being disturbed by dreaming o( 
the lions. Nellore, like most other Indian 
towns, derives its name from a legend whidi 
runs as follows : — There is said to have been 
a Chief of the name of Trinetrudu alias Mok- 
kanti Reddi, who had large herds. Among 
these was a cow into which the soul of a 
Brahmin woman was supposed to have 
entered. This cow had a revelation that S'm 
had appeared on earth in the form of a lin- 
gum, and the cow used daily to resort to this 
stone situated under a tree, Nelli Chettn 
(Philantlms emhlicaj, and used to bedew the 
stone with its milk. Mukkanti is saiJ ^ 
have observed the cow^s loss of milk, and to 
have charged the herdsman with negligence 
or theft. The herdsman is said to have 
watched the cow, and noticed its proceed- 
ings, and when he saw it bedew the stone 
with its milk, it is said that he struck the 
stone with a sword when blood flowed from 
it. He reported what happened to Muk- 
kanti, who is said to have had a vision in 
which he saw the lingum, and was directed 
to build a temple on the spot, which he did, 
giving it the appellation of Mulastana 
Iswara. The adjoining village received the 
designation of Nelliur, from Nelli, the name 
of the tree under which the lingum was 
found. The building of the Fort of Nellow 
has also its own legend. Roman coins werd 
found near the town in 1787, and ancient 
coffins were discovered in the laterite quar- 
ried to build the anient. The chapter con- 
tains notices of the Court House, Jail, Jail 
Hospital, Civil Dispensary, Poor House and 
Fund, the Church, Cemetery, Schools, and 
Municipal Commission, which last appem 
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to be a very active and intelligent one from 
the work it has done. 

Chapter XXV — Literature and progress 
cf Education, — Telugu, which we have 
often heard described as the Italian of the 
East, seems to have been for many ages 
a cultivated language. It is one of the 
]>ravidian group, and for lij^erary purposes is 
greatly intermixed with Sanscrit words. 
The earliest Telugn grammarian, of whom 
we have any record, appears to have been 
Konva, who flourished in the reign of a king 
of Andra, of the Cholukiya family, somo 
centuries, probably, before the Christian 
era. The celebrated Krishna Deva Rayalu 
waQ a gre&t patron of literature, but many 
of the works composed in his reign were 
destroyed by the fanatic zeal of the 
Mahoroedan conquerors. After a general 
notice of the high dialect used in literature, 
the Manual furnishes us with a list of no 
fewer than thirty. three Telugu poets who 
flourished in the district of Nellore. The 
present state of education in Nellore is, as 
is common in bucolic districts, backward, 
and there is apparently some diflSculty in 
rousing the popular mind to the advantages 
of a better education. 

Chapter XXVI — Roman Catholic and 
Frotestant Missions. — The Roman Catholic 
Mission was, no doubt, the first in this field. 
Laving been planted there before 1776, 
about one hundred years ago. In 1848, 
when the Right Rev. Bishop S. Fennelly 
paid a pastoral visit to Nellore, he found 
the Catholic Christian population amounted 
to 1,184. Since that time a large propor- 
tion of the Catholic Christians who were 
cotton weavers have emigrated to Guntoor 
and other places, and have greatly reduced 
the numbers of the faithful. On the other 
hand, the converts from heathenism have 
been but few, and altogether, we fear, 
the Mission is not in a flourishing con- 
dition. The American Baptist Miasioa 



was founded first in Nellore in 1840, and 
for the first fifteen years of its existence 
had to struggle against much opposition 
and great diflSculties. Subsequently the 
aSkirs of the Mission took a more hope- 
ful turn, no doubt, in consequence of the 
Missionaries offering medicine to cure the 
body as well as prayers and sermons for 
the good of the soul ! ! The Free Church 
of Scotland seeras to have interested itself 
principally in the education of children, and 
we are glad to find that in that respect, at 
any rate, its progress is satisfactory. The 
remaining Mission, the Hermannsburg 
Lutheran, is as yet in its infancy, so far as 
Nellore is concerned; but we presume it is 
a vigorous infancy, as it already numbers 
eight stations and eleven Missionaries, and 
further operations are in prospect. 

Chapter XXVII— Histories of the Chief 
Families of the District. — This chapter was 
chiefly compiled by Mr. J. A. Boyle from 
old family papers and the records of the 
district. It opens with a sketch of the 
Venkataghirri Rajah, who, it is said, can 
trace his family in an unbroken line for 
twenty-seven generations. A most romantic 
story is current concerning the family for- 
tunes : we reproduce it in full. One Chevi 
Reddi, the founder of the bouse, who appears 
to have been a cultivator in a village called 
Anamallajallu, owed his success in estab- 
lishing the fortunes of his family to the 
lucky discovery of a treasure of nine lakhs 
of Rupees which was disclosed in his field 
by the ploughshai-e. A sasanam, which 
was unearthed with the treasure, prescribed 
the performance of a human sacrifice by 
the person who should be so* fortunate as to 
discover, and so bold as to claim, the prize. 
But this difficulty was removed by the 
devotion of Chevi Reddi's servant Recherla, 
who, with the most nnpractical zeal, not 
only renounced all share in the treasure 
which he had brought to light, but offered 
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his life as the price of his master's for^nes. 
The only conditions Recheria imposed were 
that his own name should for ever take thei 
place of Chevi Reddi's hereditary house- 
name; that CheyiReddi's descendants sfaoald 
each and all bear the patronymic " Re- 
cherla and that to perpetuate the memory 
of their humble benefactor, no marriage 
should be celebrated in the master's family 
without the previous marriage of some 
member of the servants' caste. Certain it 
is that these conditions are all complied 
with at the present day^ and it is now idle 
to Inquire their origin. On the spot where 
the treasure was found a village was built 
bearing the name of the immolated ^'Re- 
<)heria." The narrative then follows the 
fortunes of the Venkataghirri family, and 
we find thetti successfully resisting the tide 
of Mahomedan invasion^ paging war 
with surrounding families and distinguish- 
ing themselves throughout the length and 
breadth of Telingana. One rajah, the tenth 
of tlie line, is prominent for his more peace- 
ful conquests, his literary attainments and 
acquirements in the drama, rhetoric, logic 
and grammar. The whole story is most 
interesting ; but we must hasten on, only 
remarking in passing that the later genera- 
tions of the family have distinguished 
tlieiiiselves by their close amity with the 
Ei^glish Government, and have, in conse- 
quieinee, been confirmed in all their ancient 
bonors, titles and dignities. The Calastry 
family comes next: it however receives 
only a brief notice in the Manual of 
Keilore, as it is considered to fall more 
within the province of the historians of 
North Arcot, in which district the Rajah of 
Cakstry's estates are chiefly situated. We 
also find more or less graphic accounts of 
the Zemindars of Mutiyalpad, Sayidapuram, 
XJdayagiri, Ongole, and the different Poli- 
gara of the districts 



Chapter XX VIIL— The first of the purely 
statistical chapters gives us tabulated state- 
ments of all sorts of useful information, 
such as area and population, Government 
ryotwary lands, area of revenue survey^ 
price lists, value of trade, administration cl 
justice, progress of education, &c. 

Chapter XXI^ consists of statistics ac« 
cording to the forms of the Statistical Com- 
mittee. 

In conclusion, on closing this weighty 
Manual^ we feel that we have wandered ove^ 
an immense amount of Valuable information, 
all the more valuable for practical purposes, 
from the trouble and care expended in re- 
ducing so much of it to regular statistics. 
At the same time, we admit that the Nellore 
Manual is more likely to be read in the 
0£Sce than in the library, and will afford 
more acceptable food to statistically inclined 
officials than to the general reader. 



HIGH COURT— MADRAS. 



Morgan, G. J., and Hollowat, Innes, and 

EiNDBRSLBT, J. J. 

SuiUfor rent — EeguXar^ or Summa^ff — Exchange 
of puttak and tnuchUka — Act VIII of 1865. 

Where the questions referred were — 1, whether 
a suit for arrean of rent should he dismiesedr 
unless the provisions of Section 7, Act VIII of 
1865, had been complied with ; and 2, whether 
the tender of d puttah after the esspiry of the 
fusly to which it relaies is a valid tender — 

Held, pbb Eindbbslet, J. — The terms " no suU 
brought and no legal proceedings taken to 
enforce the teitns of a tenancy" in Section V 
of the Act are sufficiently wide to include suUs 
in tlie Civil Courts for arrears of rent. It 
would he of little use to insist on the exchange 
of p^ittahs and muchilhas^ if suits could be 
maintained without them. 

Per Innes, J. — Act VIII of 1865 w a consoU-^ 
dating Act. Up to the passing of this Ad, 
the Courts were precluded from taking cogni- 
zance of regular suits for arrears of rmUf 
except under the conditions of Section 9, Hegw^ 
lation V of 1822. Section 7, Act VIII V 
1865, embodies the provisions of Sections 3 
and 9, Regulation V of 1822. On a remem 
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of ihe furededeni AcU, and on a eonnderation 
of their hearing on ' the quesliM, Section 7, Aet 
Vtll of 1865 does apply to regular suUs in 
(KM Oourts. It embodies a pre-existing pro- 
insion of the law, the object of whioh was in 
its origin y and still is^ to force land»holders 
to enter into wrUten engorgements with their 
tenants, 

PbA HoilowAt, J. — The hey to the construction 
of this Act is the existence of two coincident 
processes, one called summary , and the oilier 
regular. Before Act V of 1822, the Zillah 
Courts alor^e were invested with two sorts of 
Jurisdiction, Eegulation V of 1822 gave con* 
current jurisdiction to the Collectors with re^ 
specl to the so-caUed stmmary suit. Section 9 
was necsesary to narrow thds summary remedy 
to eases in which putlahs had been granted, 
tendered, refused, or dispensed with; and the 
same construction is to be put on Section 7 of 
the new Act as on Section 9 of the old ; the 
Acts also being in pari materia. 

PiB Morgan, C. J.— The words of Section 7 
are comprehensive and embrace re'gular as well 
'as summary suits. Under the "Regulations of 
1802, a Zemindar's suit in the Civil Courts 
for arrears of rent was liable to noiusuil, and 
under the Regulation of 1822, to dismissal, if 
no puttahs had been granted. Act VIII of 
1865, whUe repealing iliese Acts, declares that 
no suU for arrears of rent shall be sustainable 
unless puttaJ^ and muchillcas have been ex- 
changed, refused, or dispensed with. While 
Section 87 saves to landlords their remedy by 
suit in the Civil Court, it gives the condition 
under which that remedy can be enforced. Sec* 
tion 13 provides that all land'holders, under 
njoiwar settlement, Sfc, shall proceed under 
tliis Act, if they have taken a lease er agree^ 
ment in writing from their tenants, and not 
otherwise. 

R. A. 131 of 1872. 

Oopalsamy Madelly v. Mnkkee Gropalier 
and forty-one others. 

This was a regnlar appeal from the jndi^raent 
of Mr. E. F. Elliott., District Jadge of Salem, 
%ho stated the facts of the case as follows : — 

"This is a snit to recover Rs. 3,210-15-10, 
being the amoant of jodi rent, including qnit- 
rent and road fnnd, £c., with interest thereon 
due by defendants, the Agraramdars of Pattur, 
to the plaintiff, the Mattahdar, for Faslies 
1279 and 1280, in arrears; as also for subse- 
qtient interest thereon. Plaintiff states that 
the defendants are the Agraramdars of Pattor 
village in his muttah consistitis^ of 38| pnngns 
apd paying a yearly jodigay of Rupees 1,411-15-8 
to Government, and are in the enjoyment there- 
of under an Inam Commissioner's pnttah. No. 
1282, which also provides that the defendants, 



the Agraramdars, should pay the aforesaid rent 
to the Mnttahdar ; that, besides the said jodi 
rent, a yearly sum of Rupees 295 on account of 
quit-rent, and of Rupees 117-14-6 on account of 
road-fund are due to plaintiff by defendants 
under tbe takid of the Collector, No. 101, in 
arrears for Fuslies 1279 and 1280, and have not 
been paid by them as particularized in the 
schedule to plaint. The 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 
17th, 18fch, 25th, 27th, 29th, 30th to 32nd, and 
37th defendants plead that this suit is not 
sustained in law, inasmuch as no pnttahs and 
muchilkas have been exchanged between the 
plaintiff, the Muttahdar, and themselves in 
respect of these lands ; and, therefore, the insti- 
tution of this suit by plaintiff is illegal and 
contrary to the provisions of Sections 7 and 13, 
Act VIII of 1865, and the Rulings of the High 
Court. Tbe Inam pattah and Collector's takid 
relied on by plaintiff do not provide for the 
payment of rents without an exchange of puttah 
and muchilka, which ought to be done accord- 
ing to law, and tbe takid in question was not 
given to plaintiff, nor is there any mention 
therein of the road-fund, the claim to which is 
illegal. Further, the judgments referred to in 
plaint can only apply to the fuslies to which 
they refer, and not to the fuslies now in ques- 
tion, nor have these judgments any reference to 
the present plaintiff. The thirty-third defend- 
ant pleads that he has been improperly included 
in this suit, as the If pungus claimed are in 
the possession of the owners themselves, and 
also that the suit is not sustainable in law, as 
no puttah nor muchilka has been exchanged as 
required by law. He has been once before 
exonerated in a similar suit, Ori^rinal Suit No. 
ii'i of 1 867, on the file of the Principal Sudr 
Ameen's Court, on his representing then as 
now that he had no substantial interest therein, 
and he files a copy of the judgment in the said 
suit. 

The Court is quite of opinion that the pre- 
liminary objection holds good, and that the suit 
is not sustainable in law, because pnttahs and 
muchilkas have not been exchanged between 
the parties to it as required by law, nor have 
they been mutually dispensed with by them, 
nor has a puttah been tendered and refused. 
Such an exchange, it appears to the Court, is 
imperative, and its absence without the falfil- 
ment of any of the conditions which alone 
could justify it, must be fatal to this claim tio re- 
cover arrears of rent, under the numerous High 
Court Rulings above quoted to that effect. 
Tbe plea that tbe plaintiff is not a land- holder 
under Section 1, Act VIJI of 186S, is utterly 
untenable, as ii^e plaintiff himself knows, and 
cannot be accepted by the Court at all. Tbe 
claim for rent must, therefore, be dismissed on 
this preliminary objection in law. 

It is further argued for defendants with 
regard to plaintiff's claim for arrears of road- 
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fnnd that this Conrt has no jurisdiction in 
respect thereof, aud that plaintiff is precluded 
from brinp^ng a pnit for the same under Section 
1 3, Act III of 1 866, for the levy of road-cess, 
wherein ifc is not competent to any Civil Court 
to entertain any suit for road- cess, and no 
special contract as to this is shown or pleaded 
by plnintiff. 1'he Court considers it has no 
jurisdiction in. this respect either under Section 
13, Act 111 of 1866, and that this claim must 
be dismissed also, as no special coutraoi is 
fibown or pleaded. 

For these rensons the Court dismisses the 
plaintiff*8 suit with one-fourth costs. 

From this decree plaintiff appealed to the 
High Court on the ground that the Civil Judge 
was wrong in holding that the present suit 
could not be maintained by reason of the pro- 
visions of Madras Act VIII of 1865 ; that the 
plain tiff has no proprietai^y interest in the village 
in question, but is merely the agent of the 
Government for the collection of the quit-rent 
payable bj the defendants to the Government. 
Subject to the payment' of the quit-rent, the 
defendants have the Whole proprietary interest 
in the village vested in them ; that the defend- 
ants are esti^pped by the judgments marked C 
to F, from disputing the plaintiff's right to 
recover the quit-rent sued for, the matter 
having become res judicata ; and that the plain- 
tiff is not precluded by Section 13 of Madras 
Act III pf 1866 from recovering the amount 
sued for on account of road-cess. 

0*Sullivan for the appellants. 

The High Court delivered the following 

Judgment : — 16^7* February 1874. 

The questions referred for the opinion of the 
Full Bench were — 

(1.) Whether a suit for arrears of rent 
fihonld be dismissed unless the provisions of 
Section 7 of Act VIII of 1865 (Madras) have 
been complied with. 

(2.) Whether the tender of a puttah after 
the expiry of the fusly to which it relates is 
a valid tender. 

Pbr Kindbrsley, J. — Section 7 of Madras 
Act VIII of 1865 provides that no suit brought, 
and no legal proceedings t^ken to enforce the 
terms of a tenancy, shall be sust-ainable unless 
pnttahs and muchilkas have been exchanged, 
or unless it be proved that the party attempting 
to enforce the contract had tendered such a 
puttah or muchilkaas the other party was bound 
to accept, or unless both parties shall have 
agreed to dispense with puttahs and muchilkas. 
The question is whether the prohibition con- 
tained in this section applies to suits brought 
before the Civil Courts for arrears of rent. 



Section 87 of the same Act runs thus: — 
Except as hereinbefore pVovided to the con- 
trary, land-holdei*B and others shall be at liberty 
to file suits in the Civil Courts for arrears of 
rent or revenue due to them where they may 
see fit to do so. But in the decision of sai^ 
regarding rates of rent the Court shall be 
guided by the provisions of this Act. 

The right to bring a suit before the Civil 
Court* for arrears of rent would seem to be 
a matter of course unless there should bo soma 
provision of law to the contrary. Section 87 
just quoted points to some provision to the 
contrary in the same Act, and I conceive that it 
plainly points to the limitation of that right by 
Section 7 and by Section 13 which is the 
corresponding section having reference to 
leases granted by ryots to their tenants. It has 
been objected that, faking a comprehensive 
view of- the history of legislation on this point, 
it would appear that Sections 7 and 13 apply 
only to summary proceedings before the Collec- 
tor, and have no reference to soits before the 
Civil Conrtj* ; that the debaf^s and proceedinsrs 
of the Legislature show that it was not ttxe 
intention to interfere at all with the jurisdiction 
of the Civil Courts; and that the final clause 
of Section 87 would be unmeaning because no 
question regarding rates of rent could aristf 
where a puttah and muchilka had been excb»ng. 
ed. To take the last objection first, in the case 
supposed, the Court would follow Rule 1 of S«o- 
tion 11, which provides that all express con- 
tracts for rent shall be enforced ; and it is clear 
that questions regarding the rates of rent might 
easily arise in cases where there had been 
a mere tender, or where there was an agree- 
ment to dispense with puttah and muchilka. 
I cannot, therefore, agree that the final clause 
of Section 87 would have no meaning if applicni 
to the provisions of Section 7. It is possible, 
but, I think, not probable, that the exception at 
the commencement of Section 87 may relate to 
some section contained in the Bill as at first 
drawn, but struck out before the Bill passed 
into law. I did not think that this was made 
out by anything which was said in the argu- 
ment, aud I doubt the propriety of construing 
an enactment by a reference to the debates and 
proceedings which led to it. 

Then, as to the previous course of legislatian, 
Section 40 of Regulation XXVIII of 1802 
expressly provided that nothing contained in 
that Regulation should prevent land- holders or 
farmers of laud or other persons vested with 
tlie power of distraint from prosecuting in the 
Zillah Court for arrears due to them. But 
by Regulation V of 1822, Section 9, suits 
preferreii in the Zillah Court for arrears of 
rent where no puttah had been granted were , 
to be dismissed with costs, unless it should be 
proved that ft puttah had been tendered 'ftad 
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Teftised, or that both partiea had agreed to 
dispense with putfcah and machilka. Thus, the 
restriction imposed by the Madras Act VIII 
of 1865, Section 7, wap equally imposed by Sec- 
tion 9 of Regulation V of 1822 on the jui i'<dic- 
tion of the old ZLllah Courts. Those Zillah 
Courts, I understand, were established under 
Regulation II of 1802, and were presided over 
by a Judge who was not the Collector. And 
Section 9 of Regulation V of 1822 does not 
eeem to be affected by the previous Regulation 
IV of 1822 which expressly reserved the juris- 
diction of the Civil Courts from the operation 
of certain Regulations of 1802. It did not 
reserve that jurisdiction from the opemtions of ^ 
the folio wiug Regulation V of 1822. The 
terms " No suit brought, and no legal proceed- 
ings taken, to enforce the terms of a tenancy," 
appear to me sufficiently wide to include suits 
in the Civil Courts for arrears of rent. The 
reservation of rent being one of the terms of 
a tenancy, a suit for rent would be one to 
enforce that term. On looking through the 
old Regulations, I have been unable to find 
anything which satisfactorily shows that Sec- 
tiens 7 and 13 of the new Act do not apply to 
suits before the Civil Courts, and the words in 
their primary meaning plainly include such 
suits. It would have been of little use to insist 
on the exchange of puttahs and muchilkas, if 
suits could be sustained without them. 

IsNRS, J. — The point contended for in R. A. 
No. 131 is that Section 7 of Madras Act VIII 
of 1865 has no application to regular suits in 
the Civil Courts, and that, consequently, suit« 
for arrears of rent are maintainable in the 
Civil Courts without the exchange of puttah 
and muchilka, or the substitutes for that 
exchange which are required by Section 7 as 
essential preliminaries to the institution and 
prosecution of suits and other legal proceed- 
ings. 

The Act is a consolidatiug Act, and it is 
desirable first to sea how the law stood prior to 
the enactment. 

' Regulation XXVIII of 1802 is the first Regu- 
lation bearing directly on the question. The 
object of the Regulation was, as the preamble 
shows, to provide for the recovery by summary 
process of arrears of rent due to land-holders by 
their tenants, and to save the parties the expense 
and delay attendant upon law suits in the 
Courts, 

The Regulation lays down rules fop lawfully 
making distraint and sale of the property of 
a defaulter, and arrest of his person. There were 
subsidiary provisions also for the protection of 
the tenant from the abuse of the process so 
aatboriaed. The injured tenant was to have 
damages from the wrong-doer, with costs of 
Bnit. Sections 3, 4, 6, 8, 9, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 



19, 21, 26, 26, 29, 35, and 38, Clause 8, Section 
13, also authorize an award of damages. 

On the failure of the land-holder to realize 
the arrear by distraint, he was authorized to 
cause the arrest of the defaulter,, and for this 
purpose to take certain proceedings before the 
Jud^e of the Zillah Court, and, in certain events 
arising out of these proceedings, the Judge was 
authorized (Section 34, Clauses 4 and 5) to make 
a summary inquiry into the merits of the case 
and determine whether the amounts claimed as 
arrears of rent were due or not, and to act in 
either behalf in the mode prescnbed by Clause 
5. In the former case the defaulter may be 
kept in nrrest till payment ; in the other he is 
to be discharged, with costs and damages pay- 
able by the landlord. The party against whom 
the Judge decided in this summary inquiry 
might institute a regular suit in the Court, and, 
if he established his case, might recover what 
would compensate him for the amount paid 
under the erroneous decision arrived at on the 
summary inquiry with costs of both proceed- 
ings. No appeal lay to higher Court from this 
decision. (Sections 35, 36, and 37). The 
Courts of Udalut were instituted only six months 
before the enactment of this Regulation. It is 
to be inferred from Regulation 2 of 1802 under 
which the Courts were established that it was 
not intended to exclude suits for arreai*s of rent 
from the cognizance of the Courts, and it is 
apnsrent from the preamble to Regulation 
XXVIII of 1802 that its object was to give 
land-holders the remedy by distraint and arrest 
as an alternative remedy to a reg ular suit, and 
Section 42 of Regulation XXVIII (evidently 
to obviate an^ misapprehension which might 
arise from the provisions of Sections 36 and 
37) prohibits such a construction of the Regu- 
lation as would " prevent persons vested with 
" the powers of distraint from prosecuting in 
" the Zillah Court of Udalut for arrears due 
" to them from under-farmers or ryots or their 
" sureties." It goes on to say, " when they 
" may prefer the mode of procedure in the 
" Zillah Court to that of distraining personal 
" property for the recovery of arrears, pro- 
" prietors or farmers of land shall be free to 
" do so." By Regulation XXX of 1802 " to 
" the end " as the preamble declares " that 
" cultivators and under- tenn nts of land may have 
" the benefit and protection of determinate 
" agreements," the exchange of puttahs and 
muchilkas is positively enjoined. 

The provisions of XX VIII of 1802 which 
were originally applicable to permanently settled 
districts only, were extended by Section 6 of 
Regulation II of 1806 to all districts in which 
* Zillah Courts may be established under this 
Regulation and that portion of Regulation 
XXX of 1802 which enjoins the exo^inge of 
written terms of ag^reement between landlords 
and tenants is extended by Section 4, Regnla- 
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tiou n of 1806 to engagements of Collectors 
■with ryots. 

The injanction io exoliange written engage- 
ments was plain enoogb, but no means were 
provided for compelling its observance, and it 
' is easy to see tbat it would not be regularly 
observed except by tbe Officers of Govern, 
ment Regulation V of 1822 declares tbat 
" the provisions of Regulations XXVIII and 
•* XXX of 1802, have been found insufficient 
« for the due protection of the ryots," in whose 
interests principally, it is clear, Regnlation V of 
1822 was enacted. In pursuance of the recital 
in the preamble of the expediency of investing 
Collectors with authority "to take primary 
" cognizani^e of all cases which nnder the i^r^ 
" visions of 'those Regulations (XX and XAA 
" of 1802), are cosniizable by summary suit 
" in the Courts of Udalnt," it proceeds m Sec 
tion 2 to transfer this authority to the GoUeo- 
tors, with certain exceptions. Section 9 enacts 
that "suits preferred in the Zillah Court for 
" arrears of rent or revenue from nnder-farmers 
•* or ryots or their sureties where no pnttah has 
« been granted, sbaU be dismissed with costs, 
« unless it shall be proved to tbe satisfaction 
«« of tbe Judge that a pnttab had been tendered 
« and refused, or that both parties bad a^rrend 
« to dispense with the use of puttab and mu- 
« cbilka." 

Now there is nothing in this section standing 
bv itself to admit of any other construction 
b^ing put upon the word "suits" than that 
it means ordinary suits, or as they are called m 
Regulation XXVUI of 1802, and m the pre- 
amble of this Regulation,^ 'regular suits as 
opposed to * summa^-y suits* 

Now, the contention is that by the similar 
laneuage of Section 7, Madras Act Vin of 
1865, regnlar suits in the Courts are 
iatended7but if Section 9 of Regulation V; 
of 1822 refers to regular suits, tbe provision: 
which it is said the Legislature did not intend 
by the language of Section 7, Madras Act VIII 
of 1866, would, at least, be shown to have been 
the existing law up to tbe date of tbe enact- ^ 
, ment of that Act. 

Now, is there anything in Regnlatiwi V of 
1822, viewed as a whole, to favor the con- 
tention that any other thwi regular smts were 
intended in Section 9 ? 

Section 2 of Regulation V of 1822 transfers 
to the cognizance of the CoUector all cases 
which, ttuder the provisioufl of Regulations 
XXVIII and XXX of 1802, were auownarily 
cogaiaable by the Zillah Courts with exception 
of the oases ref erred to in Sections 35 and| 
40, Regulation XXVIII of 1802. No doubt 
<th^ is, here, a reference to Sections 35 and 
40 as sections which relate to summary suits, 
whereas the language of Aoee sections " Regu- 
lar Judicial investigation and dedsion in:the 



Courts of Udaliit,*' nothing contained in this 
Regulation shall be construed to prevent persons 
'from instituting snits in the Zillah Courts of 
Udalut," " from prosecuting in the Zillab 
Oourts of Udalut," renders it perfectly olear 
that tbe suits mentioned in those seetioaa aiB 
regular suits. And in the absence of »f 
express declaration in Regulation V of 1822; 
that the suits intended by those sections wen 
summary snits, a natural ooustrn<^ton mast be 
attached to the language of those sections not- 
withstanding that Regulation V of 1822, Sec- 
tion 2, refers to them as relating to summary 
suits. It therefore comes to this, that tlie 
provisions of Regulation V of 1822 transfer- 
ring to Collectors the cognizance of certain 
suits up to the date of enactment of that Regu- 
lation cognizable by tbe Zillah Courts, did not 
embrace the regular suits referred to in Sec- 
tions 35 and 40 of Regulation XXVIII of 1802, 
the cognizance of which remained as before 
with the Zillah Court of XTdalnt 

If there were any ground for saying tbat 
tbese were, or were dechired by the L^islatcu^ 
to be, summary snits, the farther contention 
might, perhaps, not be without some appearance 
of foundation that the word suits in Section 9 
has reference solely to the suits mentioned in 
the previous Section 2 as still left to tbe oog- 
nizance of the Zillah Courts, and, therafor^ 
embraces summary suits only, . and tbat the 
institution of regular snits is independent of 
-the conditions which Section 9 requires shoold 
be complied with as prelimiaary to the instiuir 
tion of the summary suits referred to in it. 

But even this, I tbink, would be a forced con- 
struction since there is nothing in Section 9 to 
qualify the meaning of the word suits used in 
it, which in its ordinary sense, would, of coarse, 
include regular suits. 

It is apparent from the provisions of Sso- 
tion 8 which for the first time make the g^nt, 
or tender, and refusal of puttab, a prerequisite 
to the sale of property attached under Regnla- 
tion XXVIII of 1802 for discharge of arrears 
of rent or revenue, that tbe Legislature bad 
found tbat a sanction was required to tbe 
obseryance of the law enjoining exchange of 
puttab and muchilka. And there appears 
nothing, therefore, strange in the provisions of 
Section 9 in shutting out landlords from sainf 
in the Zillah Courts for arrears of rent, ^xeept 
on the same conditions as those required before 
proceedings in distraint in the Uonrt of tbe 
Collector, for arrears of >'Feiit could be rendered 
effective by sale of the atiaehed pr<^Mriy. 
l am, therefore, of opinion that np to the date 
of the enactment of Jfadias Act VIII of 1865, 
:ihe Courts 'Were precluded from taking cogoi- 
ssance of regular suits for arreaca of pent azoe^ 
under the conditions of Section 9^ Regulate 
V of 1922. 
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This is also in accordance with the view 
taken by the late Sudr Court in S. As. 58, 59, 
Bud 60 of 1857 and 412 of 18G0. 

Now Section 7 of Madras Act; VTII of 18G5 
appears to embody tlie provisions of the two 
Sections * 3,' and * 9' of Regulation V of 
1822. Bat it is argued, the section cannot 
embrnce regular suits in the Courts, because 
if it (ltd so, it would bo inconsistent with the 
terras of a later section (Section 87). Now 
that section runs as follows. 

Section 87 — E accept as hereinbefore pro- 
vided to the contrary, laud-holders and others 
shall bo at liberty to file suits in the Civil Courts 
for arrears of rent and revenue due to them 
when they may see fit to do so. But in the 
decision of suits regarding rates of rent the 
Courts shall be guided by the provisions of 
this Act. 

It is said if Section 7 be applicable at all 
to regular suits in the Courts, suits as regards 
rates of rent must necessarily be included in 
the term suits to enforce the terms of a 
tenancy," used in Section 7. But here is a 
special provision that iu the decision of suits 
regarding rates of rent the Courts shall be 
guided by the provisions of tiiis Act, implying 
tiiat this Act is not intended to govern other 
suits regai-ding rent which may be instituted in 
the Courts. 

But this view of the question appears fo me 
to be unsound. Let ua assume fur the sake of 
argument that the words " Except as herein- 
before provided to the contrary in Section 87 *' 
have reference^ if not sole reference to the provi- 
sions of Section 7. 

' Then I see nothing to prevent the words, 
" But in the decision of suits regarding rates 
of rent the Courts shall be guided by the pro- 
visions of this Act'* tiora being read consist- 
ently with the language of Section 7, though 
that lauguage be held to apply to regular 
suits. 

It is clear thnt, as respects suitn for rent 
over which (although puttali and muchilka 
have not been exchanged) the Court has cog- 
nizance by reason of there having been a tender 
of a puttah, or an aj^reenient to dispense with 
a puttah there may be a contention regarding 
l^tes of rent, the words " suits regarding rates 
of rent" may be read without violence as 
meaning suits involving disputes regarding 
rates of rent which is the exact expression 
nsed iu Section 11 in reference to such suits 
before the CoUactor. 

Now if this provision at the close of Section 
S7 were wanting in the Act, the Courts, iu such 
cases, would not be bound to follow the direc- 
tions of Section 11 as to the mode in which 
the proper rates of rent payable arie to be 
ftsoertaiued in proeeedings before th« Collector. 



The Collector, bound by the directions of Sec 
tion 11, would be ascerteining and determining 
the rates of rent on the principles laid down 
in that section, while the Courts might be 
following principles of a totally different cb&rao- 
tor. 

If a contract for a certain rate of rent (" eX" 
press or implied '* as Section 1 1 has it) were 
tihown to exist, no donbt, the Courts, equally 
with the Collector, would feel bound to euforce it; 
but it is not inconsistent with the circumstance 
of a puttah having been tendered^ or with the 
existence of an arrangement to dispense witp. 
uttah and muchilka, that there may yet have 
een no contract express, or to be implied froin 
the conduct of the parties, or, at least, that 
such contract in the tierms alleged by the lanc^- 
lord, may fail to be established to the satisfac- 
tion of the Court. Then it is easy to see the 
enormous iuconveuience that would arise if 
when driven to determine what is the proper 
rate of rent the Courts should proceed to act 
upon different principles from those laid down 
for the guidance of the Collector iu such cases. 

So that it appears to me that there is nothing 
in the closing provision of Section 87 inconsist- 
ent with the appli(?ation of Section 7 to regular 
suits in the Civil Court. 

Further, unless the words Except as herein- 
before provided to the contrary" have reference 
to the prerequisites to the jurisdiction arising), 
which are specified in Section 7, it does not 
appear to what they can be hold to apply as 
there is no other expression in the ^ct which 
expressly or impliedly excludes or limits the 
jurisdiction of the Courts. 

I am of opinion, therefore, that Sectioq 7 of 
Madras Act VIII of 18G5 applies to regular 
suits in the Civil Courts, and that it embodies 
a pre-existing provision of the law, the object 
of which was in its origin, and still is, to force 
landlords to enter into written engagements 
with their tenants, an object which it is easy 
to see, must, if carried out, be of the utmost 
advantage to all parties, and the provision^ 
therefore, not unnaturally, as it appears to me, 
finds a place in such a law; ' ' 

I would, therefore, as regards Regular Appeal 
131 dismiss the appeal so far as it relates to 
this point. 

HoLLOWAY, J. — In my opinion, the key to the 
constniction of this Act is the existence of two 
co-incident processes, one called summary and 
the other regular. 

The scope of the Act seems to me to shov 
the necessity of an interpretation .restricting 
"the snilJ brought" aud ''proceedings taken'' 
in Section 7 to suits and proceedings nnder 
this Act* 

The purpose is the consolidation and simpl}- 
ficati(m of Iftws already passed and the pro- 
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Tidring of a uniforra process for tbe recovery 
of rent. The laws consolidated are those con- 
tained in the schedule, and it is, therefore, 
peculiarly necessary to see what their tme con- ! 
stmction was. 

Before Regulation V of 1822 the Zillah 
Courts alone were invested with two sorts of 
jurisdiction. Regulation Y of 1822 gave con- 
eorrent jurisdiction to the Collectors with 
respect to the so-called summary suits. 

Act VII of 1839 shows that concarrent jaris- 
diction as still existing, abolishes the Nativo 
Commissioner who had hitherto been able to 
proceed side by side with the Tahsildai*, and 
subjects to the proceedings of the Tahsildar 
€u to hU executive functions to the Collector 
only. 

The preamble of RegnlationV of 1822 shows 
io my mind very clearly the narrowing of the 
seope of the whole of the Regulation to cases 
falling without Sections 85 and 40 of 9^a- 
lation XXVIII of 1802. 

There were, therefore, still two tribunals with 
this SQ-called summary jurisdiction, and the in- 
tended alleviations of the tenant required the re- 
striction of both. Sections Si and 35 of Regu- 
lation XXVIII of 1802 are still in operation. 
Tbe Zillah Judge might still proceed in his 
summary inquiry and arrive at his result which 
either party conld still np up and reverse by a 
suit regularly instituted subject to the ordinary 
rules of appeal (35 and 36). Section 9, there- 
fore, became necessary in order to narrow this 
summary remedy, to cases in which puttahs 
had been granted, tendered, or refused or dis- 
pensed with. It seems to me clear on the 
-whole scope of these Regulations and the con- 
struotion of them according to their purpose, 
that Section 9 applies to these summary suits 
only. Be it observed that unless this was done 
all the previous provisions were futile for 
the Zillah Judge, under 2nd to 5th, might, 
despite those provisions, have put the offender 
in prison, and under Section 6 the property of 
the defaulter might have passed to the posses- 
sion of tbe landlord. 

HJna construction, therefore, gives to the 
words of Section 9 a perfectly intelligible object 
consistent with the reason aud scope of the 
Begalation, while to give to it a general con- 
struction would be to depart from that declared 
scope altogether. The object was to take 
security that the snmmary procedure was not 
allowed to tbe detriment of the tenant. That 
security was not considered needed as to suits 
in the regular way; and, in fact, every one 
of these snmmair decisions was under the old 
Regulations, and continued under Section 10 
of 1822, reviewable aiid reversable by a regular 
suit. I am of opinion that the process intended 
was not an appeal in the ordinary acceptation 



of the word, hot a regular suit, the same remedy 
as the old Regulations provided. I think, there- 
foi-e, timt the decisions of the Sudr Court (very 
few in number) both as to the extended pcope 
of Section 10 and as to the proceeding being 
a mere appeal are not in accordance with the 
proper construction of the Act. 

In the course of the argument I referred to 
Regulation IV of 1822, passed one week before 
Regulation V of 1822, construing the previous 
Regulations. I still think that that Regulation 
has an important bearing upon this matter. 
It declares explicitly that no definition of right 
was intended. Its effect I have elsewhere con- 
sidered (111, H. C. R., 13). 

If this Regulation had succeeded Regulation 
V of 1822 it would absolutely conclude the 
question, for, I apprehend, that one of the most 
important of a man's rights is the right of 
action. To declare the requisites to an action 
being brought is to define a right on one of its 
most important sides, to add a requisite, not 
pre-exist«nt, is to limit it, to take it away alto- 
gether is to infringe it, and no one of these things 
was intended by the Regulations which wero 
about to be amended. It would certainly be a 
strange departure from the logic as well as the 
practice of construction to extend the words of 
an amending Act without the smallest neoessiiy 
to matters which the substantive Acta did not 
embrace at all. It would be still more singalw 
if with the draft of Regulation V of 1822 
already in their desks the Legislature had volun- 
teered this declaration of intention — which 
they were about to violate seven days after- 
wards. Probably the exigences of printing were 
the only reason tor the Regulations not passing 
together. Whether they passed together or 
not, a long array of cases shows that, relating 
to the same matter, they can by no process be 
separated in construction. According to tbe 
English doctrine they could not have been if 
they bad all been repealed (see *Duarris, 668, 
seq.) 

The conclusion seems to me obvious both 
upon legal logic aud upon the cases. The 
whole array of these Acts is concerned with 
expeditious remedies, and the narro\ving of 
rights is not embraced by them. 

I put, then, the same^ construction upon Sec- 
tion 7 of the consolidating Act as upon Sec- 
tion 9 of the old. The Act is in pari materia 
with it. I should do so if the words were 
against it, but there are throughout this Act 
constant indications that the summary proce- 
dure is still the matter dealt with. The 

hereinbefore provided" of Section 87 is the 
most plausible argument that some restriction 
upon civil suits went before. 

The answer, however, is, perhaps, that the 
. summary jurisdiction of the Civil Coorta wtf 
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meant to be preserveci, and perhaps that it was 
pat in to meet unforeseen difficulty. 

The passage at the end,, however, is a farther 
proof of what seems to me obvious that all 
these Acts' have a restricted operation. If it 
generally applied, why should the rates of rent 
be specified. The argument from isolated ex- 
pressions in Acts made in the fashion to which 
we are accustomed is worth little, and I would 
not press it on either side. 

Thb Chibf Josticb. — Various questions touch- 
ing the constrnction of the Madras Rent Re- 
coYevj Act VIII of 1865 arise in the seveml 
oases referred to the Full Bench. I do not 
find in the orders of reference that any of these 
are particularly mentioned as the questions 
which wo are asked to consider ; but from the 
course of the cmfirmed it became evident that 
the main controversy relates to the construc- 
tion of Sections 7 and 87 of the Act. The 
former section enacU th^t no suit shall be 
sustainable ^to enforce the terms of a tenancy 
unless putiahs and muchilkas have been ex- 
change : by the latter section land-holders to 
whom arrears of rent are dae are left free to 
sue for such arrears in the Civil Court " except 
as hereinbefore provided to the contrary." It 
is contended that the remedy by suit in the 
Civil Court is open to the land- holder although 
there has been no interchange between himself 
and the tenant of the writings enjoined by 
this Act. 

I will consider, first, the question as it arises 
between the land- holders specified in the 3rd 
Section of the Act, and their tenants ; and it 
will be sufficient for present purposes to de- 
scribe the two classes of persons by the old 
terms of zemindars and ryots. 

The Act of 1865 requires written agreements 
between these laud- holders and their tenants, 

the engagements of the land-holders being 
termed puttah, and those of the tenants being 
termed muchilka." Special provision is made 
concerning the several matters to be therein 
stated : their execution and registration is also 
provided for, and penalties are imposed on the 
land- holders for any unaathorized exactions in 
excess of the rent or charges specified in the 
puttahs. It is not necessary now to consider 
to what extent and for what purposes the 
relation of zemindar and ryot may arise and 
exist without the interchange of these writings, 
but it is certtiin that the remedy by finit and by 
legal proceedings under this Act will be want- 
ing to the enforcement of the terms of a ten- 
ancy when the parties have not entered into 
these written agreements. 

It is beyond dispute that these persons are 
absolutely deprived of all the remedies which 
the Act itself gives to enforce the terms of the 
t-enaney, but it is argued that the words of the 
7th Section refer only to such romcdies : the 



remedy by suit in the ordinary tribunal for 
the recovery of arrears of rent is, it is said, 
a thing apart, and a remedy which the land- 
holders have always enjoyed, and which is 
expressly saved to them by the 87th Section 
of the Act. But the words of the law are 
opposed to this argument. In many places thia 
Act distinguishes between proceedings under 
the Act and proceedings in the ordinary Courts 
(see Sections 2, 18, 78, 86). In the section now 
in question there are no words indicating that 
remedies under the Act or any particular kinds 
of remedy were intended. On the contrary, the 
language is comprehensive, "no suit brought 
and no legal proceedings taken to enforce the 
terms of a tenancy shall be sustainable unless 
puttahs and muchilkas have been exchanged 
as aforesaid, or unless it be proved that the 
party attempting to enforce the contract had 
tendered such a puttah or muchilka as the 
other party was bound to accept or unless 
both parties shall have agreed to dispense with 
puttahs and mnchilkas.'' Unless for strong 
reasons we should not be justified in limiting 
this plain and comprehensive language in the 
way suggested. But it may be said that the 
scope of the enactment itself requires 6ome 
such limitation ; that the Act as it is described 
in the title is for the most part a mere <;on« 
solidation of former laws " which define the 
process to be taken for the recovei-y of rent ;^ 
and that this new law like the pld Regula- 
tions which it supersedes, deals only with sum- 
mary remedies, and has no application to the 
remedy by regular suit in the Civil Court. Let 
us see what was the state of the law before 
the enactment of Act VIII of 1865. The list 
of repealed Regula- 
• XXVIII of 1802. lions* given in Sec- 

of 180615-64 & 6. 
V of 1832. " * which the Act dis- 

I of 1826! placed and which it 

professed by its title 

and preamble not only to consolidate but also 

to simplify and improve !^gulation XXVIII of 

ld02 after reciting that it was " necessary to the 

punctual collection of the public revenue that 

land-holders and farmers of land should have 

the means of compelling payment from doCault- 

ers without being obliged to have i*ccourse 

to the Court of Judicature, and incurring the 

expense and delay necessarily attending a law 

process for the recovery of arrear of rents or 

revenues** gave to proprietors and farmers of 

land various stringent and summary remedies 

by distress, attachment, and otherwise for the 

recovery of such arrears. 

Ry another Regulation* enacted the same 
time the Government 
* XXV of 1802. was authorized to make 

a permanent settle- 
ment of the land revenue and to grant by deed 
proprietary right to all persons being or cou- 
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siHiiied to be zemindars or proprietors of land.*' 
By the 14th Section of this Rega\ation which 
bas in no part been expressly repealed zemin- 
dars are required within a reasonable period of 
time to pprant to each ryot a pattah. 

Regulation XXX of 1802 prescribed the 
Icinds of pnttahs and muchilkas to be exchanged 
between land-holders and ryots, and provided 
Bome remedies for the breach by either party 
of its enactroonts. Bat the Legislature of that 
day while clearly indicating iu the two Regula- 
tions just mentioned, the importance it attached 
to the interchange of the written engagements 
both for the security of the cultivators and the 
prevention and settlement of disputes made 
very ineffectual provision for the enforcement of 
the interchange of these written engagements. 
The land-holder who disregarded the injunc- 
tions of the law was nevertheless in a position 
to assert all the summary remedies which the 
Regulation XXVIII of 1802 gave to him. In 
one case only did his omission to grant a puttah 
affect his remedy for the recovery of his rent. 
By the 6tb Section it is provided that iu the 
event of claims being instituted by proprietors 
of land on engagements in which the rents or 
revenues may not be consolidated in a puttah, 
such claimants shall be non-suited, with costs, 
before the Udalut of the Zillah ; from and 
after tho expiration of two years, subsequently 
to the time when the permanent assessment of 
the land revenue may have been fixed." 

It is from this clear that the legislation of 
1802, however defective in otber respects, 
imposed this penalty of non-suit on the land- 
bolder who, without having granted a puttah 
to his ryotfl, sought his remedy for arrears 
of rent by suit in the ordinary Courts. 

After an experience of twenty years which 
abundantly showed the inefficacy of the Puttah 
"Regulation of 1802 to effect the object in view, 
Regulation V of 1822 was passed, by which 
Collectors were authorized to take primary 
cognizance by summary process of many of the 
matters which by Regulations XX V lit and 
XXX of 1802 were cognizable by the Zillah 
Courts (though not summarily cognizable as the 
new law erroneously assumed). In one case 
(see* Section 34., Regulation XXVIII of 1802) 
iu which a summary inquiry by the Judge was 
expressly directed by the Regulation of 1802, 
tho language of the later Regulation (Section 
6) and of Act VII of 1830, seemed to show that 
the Civil Court retained in this instance its 
summary jurisdiction. Whether it did so or 
not, I can find in the reports no trace of the 
exercise by tho Courts of this summary juris- 
diction. With this exception, if exception it 
be, the jurisdiction of the Courts iu cases under 
the two Regulations was transferrod to the 
Collectors; and there remained to the former 
the undoubted jurliidiction which they always 
pob^ic^iscd of adjudicutiug iu tbe form of regular 



civil suits upon claims by land-holders for 
aiTears of rent. Two important clauses wero 
enacted to promcxte tho grantincr of pnttahs — 
no property attached under Regulation XXVIII 
of 1802 for arrears of rent, could be sold, unless 
pnttahs had been granted or tendered and 
refused ; and no suit for such arrears could bo 
maintained where no puttah had been granted. 
The words of tbe 9th Section are clear — ** Suits 
preferred in the Zillah Court for arrears of rent 
or revenue from under-farmers or ryots or 
their sureties where no puttah has been 
granted, shall be dismissed with costs, unless it 
shall be proved to tho satisfaction of the Judge 
that a puttah had been tendered and refused, 
or that both parties had agreed to dispense 
with the use of puttah and mnchilka," This 
language sufficiently clear in itself, is supported 
by the distinct declamtions of the intention of 
those who at that time, had full authority to 
instruct their representatives in this country 
to enact such laws as they deemed expedient. 
I mean the Court of Directors of the East India 
Company. 

In a despatch to the Governor in Council at 
Port St. George, dated the 29th April 1814, 
the following passages occur, *' We cannot 
pass by this opportunity of re-calling to your 
attention the observations oontained in oor 
Revenue letter of the 16th Deoember 1812 u 
to the enforcement of tho liegulations concero- 
ing puttahs : a strict observanco of that Rdgti<* 
latiou would tend, we are convinced, equally 
to the benefit of the land*ho1ders and their 
tenants : by rendering their respective rights 
and obligations more certain it would faciliuite 
the adjustment of disputes concerning rent 
or cultivation, and wonld thereby operate as 
an additional relief to the Oourts of Justice. 
We trust that in consequence of our. former 
reference to this subject, ifc has already occupied 
your attention. * * * * ♦ The Puttah 
Kegulation duly observed wonld afford the best 
safeguard against oppression, and would have 
the effect of preventing in a groat degree those 
disputes respecting rent, "by which the country 
is so frequently disturbed. The enforcement 
of it is a concern of Government, and tho 
means of carrying it into execution ought to 
be secured by an adequate process. The super* 
intendence of this matter naturally falls to the 
Collectbr, in his Magisterial capacity, whose 
duty it should be, with tho assistance of the 
Native Officers under him, to take cognizance 
of any breach of this Regulation, whether by 
the refusal or neglect to gi-ant puttahs. No 
demand of a Zemindar, Ac, for arrears of rent 
should be receivable in any Court but on a 
puttah, nor should he be at liberty to .proceed 
to sell under distraint without an order from 
the Collector founded (if that should be neoes* 
sary) upon a report from the Potail or Tabsii- 
dar, and thu YiUoge and Di^itrict Fonofai^cit 
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respectively. The Commissioners, Colonel Monro 
ftn<l Mr. Sbratton, who proposed this Regula- 
tion, in sabmifctinpf it to the Government, say, 
while commentinjr upon this section, " the Court 
of Directors havinjy reqiiii'ed that no demand 
of a Zemindar, &g. for arears of I'enl should be 
receivnble in any Conrb bat on a puttaii (para- 
graph 107) ; we conceive that the provisions of 
this section which proscribes that such suit shall 
be dismissed with costs when not fonnded on 
a pnttah, unless it be proved that a putfah had 
been tendered and refused will meet the views 
of the Honorable Conrt.'* • 

The language of the law and the previous 
intentions thus plainly declared of its framers 
and promoters, thus appears to admit of no 
donbt. A Zemindar's snit in the Civil Conrfc 
for arrears of rent was liable to non-suit under 
the .Regulation of 1802, and to be di»misso<l 
with costs under the Regulation of 1 822 if no 
puttah had been granted by him. The Act of 
1865 having repealed these Regulations, pro- 
ceeds itself to declare, as we have seen, tliat no 
suit bronght to enforce the terms of a tenancy 
shall be sustainable unless put tabs and mnchil- 
kas have been exchanged — and while saving by 
Section 87 to land-holders and others, their 
remedy by suit in the Civil Court for arrears 
of rent, it gives the condition under which this 
remedy is preserved in the words at the begin- 
ning of the section, " Except as hereinbefore 
provided to the contrary," words which suffice, 
and which were, I presume, meant to refer to 
the preceding provisions concerning puttahs and 
mnchilkas. 

The result, in my judgment, is, that suit for 
arrears of rent by zemindai*s and other land- 
holders mentioned in Section 3 of the Act can- 
not be maintained in the Civil Courts unless 
puttahs and muchilkas have been exchanged or 
unless there has been such a tender or dispensa- 
tion as is contemplated by the section. 

The question arising between other land- 
holders and their tenants is different, because 
the language of the Act is different;. It is 
pi-ovided (Section 33) that "all land-holders 
under ryot war settlements or in any way sub- 
ject to the payment of land revenue direct to 
Government, and all other registered holders of 
land in proprietary right, shall be authorized 
to proceed under this Act for the recovery of 
rent, if they have taken a lease or agreement 
in writing from their tenants specifying the 
rent to be paid to them, but not otherwise." 

The effect of this section is to give to the 
land-holders therein mentioned all the summary 
remedies of the Act for the recovery of arrears 
of rent if they have taken a written agreement 
from their tenants, but not otherwise. If the 
land-holder omit« to take a written agreement, 
his remedies under the Act, are wanting, but his 
right of suit in the Civil Cooit remains as it 
was before. 



CIRCULAR ORDERS OF THE BOARD 
OF REVENUE. 

No. XXXIT. 

Standing No. 391-8. 

Nomination, transfer, dismissal, and prose- 
cutions OF TaHSILDARS to be SDBMirrED 

TO Government through Board. 

Proceedings of ilie Board of Revenue^ dated 
9th Sopieinber 1874, No. 2,542. 

Nominations to the post of Tahsildar and 
Deputy Tahsildar, \vhe- 

G. 0., 24t]i July ther the appointment ia- 
1874, No. 920. temporary or permanent, 
must be submitted throagh 
the Board for the sanction of Government. No 
reference to the Board is needed when a Taluk 
Sheristadar is appointed, but the usual applica- 
tion for magiKterial powers must be made 
direct to Government. 

2. Proposed transfers (involving a reduc- 
tion of salary) or suspensions of Tahsildars 
must be report-cd for the orders of the Board, 
bnt no reference to higher authority should bo 
made when a Collector thinks it desimblo to 
transfer or sospend a Deputy Tahsildar or 
Taluk Sheristadar. • 

3. Proposals to dismiss Tahsildars or Deputy 
Tahsildars must be submitted for the orders of 
Government through the Board, but Collectors 
may dismiss Taluk Sherisfadars on their own 
authority, reporting that they have done sp to 
Government, in order that the sanction given 
to their employment as Magistrates may be 
revoked. 

4. Prosecutions of Tahsildars or Deputy 
Tahsildars for acfs done as public servants 
either in their Revenue or Magisterial capacity 
must be previously sanctioned by the Board or 
by Government (the recommendation being 
submitted through the Board) as the case may 
be, but previous sanction for the prosecution 
of a Taluk Sheristadar is not required, unless 
the offence charged is alleged to have been 
committed by him in his Magisterial capacity 
when a reference must be made to the Board, 
or if necessary throagh the Board to Govern- 
ment. 

5. If the alleged offence for prosecution on 
account of which previous sanction is required, 
is one purporting to be done in the discbarge of 
duty, e. g.f if a Tuhsildar is said to have passed 
a corrupt decision, the sanction of Government 
is necessary. If it does not purport to have 
been done in the discharge of duty, e, g., if 
a Tahsildar is said to have demanded or received 
a bribe or extorted money, the sanction of the 
Board will be safficioot. 
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No. XXXIII. 

Standing No. 230-3. 

Obdsb requiring spoiled stamps to bb sent to Superintendent cancelled. 

- Proceedings of the Board of Eevenue, doled 1 hlh September 1874, No. 2,623. 

So much of Board's Sfcaoding Order, No. 230-2, as prescribes that spoiled stamps and 

stamps damaged in store shall be forwarded to the 
Saperintendent of Stamps for destruction la cancelied. 



G. 0., dated 9th July 1874, No, 856. 



No. XXXIV. 

Standing No. 277-1. 

Scale of Process Skbyicb Fees. 

Proceedings of the Board of Revenue, dated 2nd October 1874, No. 2,845. 

The following Scale of Process Service Fees should be adopted in nil Revenue Courts m 
accordance with the orders of Government in the Judicial Department, published at page 1,005 
of the Fart St. George Gazette of the 30th Jane 1874:— 



Summons or Notice to Defendant or Respondent 
And for every additional Defendant or Respondent if applied 
for at the same time and if Defendant resides in the same 
neighbourhood ••. 

Summons to a Witness ... 

And for every additional Witness if applied for at the same 
time and if Witness resides in the same neighbourhood... 

Warrant of Arrest 

Proclamation of Attachment or the Process for Sale 
Warrant of Attachment of movable or immovable propei-ty, 
according to the value of the suit if applied for before 
judgment, or the amount decreed in respect of which 
execution is sought — 
If the value or amount does not exceed 50 Rupees 
Exceeds 50 Rupees but does not exceed 100 Rupees 
„ 100 „ do. 500 „ 

„ 500 „ do-. 1,000 „ 

„ 1,000 „ do. 2,500 „ 

„ 2,500 „ do. 5,000 „ 

„ 5,000 „ do. 10,000 „ 

„ 10,000 „ ••• ••• ••• 

Warrant of Delivei^ of possession of property, movable or 

immovable — 
If no attachment has taken place 

If attachment has taken place — 

For movable property 

For immovable do. ••• ... • 

Warrant of Sale of movable property — 

If conducted at the- Court-house ... 

If not conducted at do. 

Warrant of Sale of immovable property — 

If conducted at the Coui-t-house ... • 

If not conducted at do. ... 

Injunction, Order, or Notice not otherwise provided for ... 
Any Process in execution of a Decree of a Village Munsiff. 



In a District 
Mnnsiff'« 
Court or 

Subordinate 
Revenue 
Court. 



RS. A. p. 

8 







1 
1 



12 

1 

2 8 
4 
6 











In every 
other Civil 
or Revenue 
Court. 



RS. 1. p. 

10 




1 


2 
2 



1 
2 
4 
6 
7 

8 
10 
12 



The fee for attachment of said 
property. 



12 





1 


8 





1 8 





2 


.8 





4 








8 





1 





2 








8 





1 








2 





4 








1 





2 








4 
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N, B, — (1.) When it is found necessary to 
employ more than one Amiu or 
Peon (as, for instance, where 
property is situated in different 
places), a separate fee is to be 
charged for each individaal 
employed. 

(2.) When a Warrant remains unexe- 
cuted for seven days after its 
delivery to the officer entrusted 
with its execution, an additional 
fee, at the rate of 6 Annas per 
diem, is t« be levied from the 
party at whose instance the 
Warrant was issued for every 
officer of the Court employed 
until return is made, provided 
that the delay in executing the 
said Warrant is not attribut- 
able to the officer of the Court. 

(3.) If the process for attachment and 
sale are issued simultaneously 
the proper fee for the former 
process only is to be charged. 

(4.) Under Section 8, Act XXIII of 
1861, the lowest rate for serv- 
ing a process shall be deemed 
to be, as .heretofore, 4 Annas 
per diem. A week's batta is 
to be deposited in advance and 
renewed at like intervals. 

2. Where, in addition to the fees payable 
under the above scale, ferry charges have to 
be incurred, or special expedition is required in 
the service of any process, the party at whose 
instance the process is issued shall pay a fur- 
ther fee equivalent to the actual cost of the 
ferry charge, or the actual cost of ti-avelling by 
rail, boat, or cart, as the case may be. 

3. Where any process has to be served in 
another district than tliat in which it is issued, 
DO exti-a charge shall be made for postage. 

4. The salary of Amins employed in Colleo- 
tord' Courts shall be Rupees 14 per mensem 
and of Amins employed in other Revenue 
Courts Rupees 12. In exceptional cases battA 
may be allowed in addition to the fixed salary 
with the previous sanction of the High Court. 

5. Peons employed as process servers in 
the Collectors' Courts shall be paid Rupees 7 
per mensem and those employed in other 
Revenue Courts Rupees 6. In exceptional 
cases batta may be given in addition to the 
fixed salary with the previous sanction of the 
Higli Court. 

6. The number of process servers fixed by 
the Collector for his own office and the offices 
subordinate to him shall be so fixed that the 
cost of the establishment xn&y be at kast 



covered by the amount of fees levied on the 
processes served and executed by them. It 
shall be reported to the Board of Revenue in 
the first instance for confirmHtion and shall be 
altered from time to time as they may direct, 
and it shall not be increased without therr 
sanction; but the Collector shall have power 
to transfer process servers from one office to 
another within his jurisdiction as experience 
may dictate, and, when convenience requires 
that processes issued by one officer shall be 
served by the process servers attached to 
another, they may be served accordingly. 



No. XXXV. 
Standing No. 370-5. 
U. C. Officer appointed to another office 

TQ proceed at once. 

Proceedings of ilis Board of Revenue, dated 
^I'd October 1874, No, 2,869. 

Whkn an Uncovenanted Officer is gazetted 

G.O. dated 22nd another office, and no 

August 1874, No. ^P^^^^V 

Y Q55^ giv^eu, he should give over 

' ' charge directly on his 

receipt of the Gazette, and proceed at once to 

take up his new appointment. 

2. The Collector or Sub-Collector 8hou4d 
make such arrangements as may be necessary. 
Temporary arrangements can always be made 
immediately. 

No. XXXVI. 
Standing No. 274-3. 

Arrears of Revenge due on trans- 
ferred LANDS. 

Proceedings of the Board^of Revenue, dated 
ISth October 1874, No. 2,971. 

Government having decided that it is un- 
desirable that lands transferred by a registered 
holder, however infor- 

G.O., dated 8tli mally, to another party, 
September 1874, and on which no arreai*s 
No. 1,150. are due, should be sold 

for arrears of revenue due 
by the registered holder on other lands which 
are not brought to sale, Collectors are request- 
ed in future not to sell lands in possession of 
alienees, until all the other lands and property 
in possession of the registered holder are first 
sold, unless the arrear due is caused by the 
default of the alienee. 

2. Whether the lands to be sold are in the 
possession of the registered holder or not, and 
whether the arrear is due by the registered 
holder, or by the alienee on the portion 
alienated| ghoold be ascertoiued by local in** 
quiry. 
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OFFICIAL PAPERS. 



Revenue Settlemknt and Collections — 
Madras— FusLY J 282. 

Proceedifige of the Madras Qovemment, Revenue 
JJepartment, 23rd June 1874. 

(Continued from page dlO.) 

41. Extra Sources op Revenue. — The re- 
Bnlts of the revenue from land liaving been dis- 
cussed in the foregoing paragraphs, the otlier 
sources of revenue will next be reviewed. The 
extra sources are six in number : — 

1. Excise on Spirits and Drugs (Abkari.) 



42. 



Income-tax and License-tax. 
Salt. 

Sea Customs. 
Lnnd Customs. 
Stamps. 

The revenue from each of these sources 
for the present and 



Fusly 1281 . 
„ 1282. 

Decrease . 



KS. 

267,00,602 
2G6,66,656 

48,036 



previous fuslies Hre 
compared in tlie 
folh)wing abstract. 
The result is a net 
decrease of Rupees 
43,036 



r 

Sources of Revenue. 


Fusly 1281. 


Fusly 1282. 


Increase. 


Decrease. 




RS. 


RS. 


RS. 


BS. 


Excise on Spirits and Drugs (Abkari). 


58,23,714 


60,22,779 


1,99,065 




Income-tax ••• ... 


7,24,098 


4,95,639 




2,28,459 


License* tax ••• ••• 


272 


171 




101 


Salt ••• ••• ••• ... 


128,88,940 


128,51,911 




37,029 


Customs 


29,10,308 


28,73,582 




36,726 


Land Customs 


2,05,900 


1,95,869 




10,531 


( J udicial or Court Fees 


25,1^,803 


25,40,164 






SI amps. < 






( Non- Judicial • ... 


16,39,657 


16,87,041 








41,56,460 


42,27,205 


70,745 




Total... 


267,09,692 


266,66,656 


2,69,810 


3,12,846 


Net... 








43,036 



The variations in each case will now be 
noticed. 
43. AbJcan.-— The 



revenue is raised partly 
by rents and 
partly under an 
Eitcise system in 
the five Districts 
noted in the mar- 
gin, and in all 
the other Dis- 
tricts, except at 
the town of 
Madras, it is 
farmed out to 
the highest bid- 
der. The mono- 
poly u/ider the 
Excise system in the five Districts above named 
was granted to certain Fiims ou the condition 



Current 
Minimum Demand 
fixed. ' for Fusly 
1282. 

BS. BS. 

1. Qaiuam ... 66,U00 76,559 

2. Vkagapatam, 1,50,000 ♦1,20,211 

3. Chingleput... 1,26,000 1,59,724 

4. S6utU Arcot. 1,75,000 . 1,91,288 

5. North Ai^ot. 2,70,000 3,12,813 

* ExclusiTe of Rupees 33,741, the 
revenue from Jeypore which in 
under OoTemment management 
and of Rupees 4,513 the duty on 
Arrack brought from Chicacole 
for use in Vixagapatam. 



that, if the receipts fell below the sums noted 
opposite to them in the niargio, which repre- 
sented the largest amount likely to be obtmned 
under the ordinary renting system, Government 
might pat a stop to the arrangement made with 
them. The current demand under the new 
system has exceeded the miuimum in each Dis- 
trict except in Yizagapatam, where the ques- 
tion whether the arrangement shall cease or be 
continued is now under consideration. Com- 
paring the demand with that of the previous 

year there is a 

rusly H81. Fusly 1«83. 

1. Gaiyam ... 74,977 76,559 

2. Vizagapatam. 1,86,792 *l,5a,9o2 

3. Chinffleput... 1,.58,110 1,59,724 

4. North Arcot. 3,<i4.^79 8,12,813 

5. 3outh Arcot. 2,33,680 1,91,238 



• Inclusive of Rupees 33,741, tho 
revenue from Jeypore, 



decrease in the 
revenues of Viza- 
gapatam and 
South Arcot, 
while there is an 
increase in the 
xesb. The Cot 
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lector of Chinglepal: states the inorease in his 
District is terger than what: is shown hy the 
figares, since his demand for Fasly 1282 in- 
ciudes only tbo Arrack collection of eleven 
znoutbs, the kist of the last month being ouly 
payable in the first month of Fuslj 1283. 
Taking the amount dne on the arrack sold in 
Jane also the increase in Chinglepat is stated 
to be Rupees 22,000. In the other Districts it 
is not clear how the demand has been calcalated, 
whether the arrack collections of eleven months 
only have been taken into account as in 
Chinglepat, or the fall demand on tiie entire 
quantity issaed from the distilleries within the 
fasly. The latter appears to be the case. In 
North Arcot a remission of Rupees 26,920 lias 
been granted from the current year's (Fasly 
1282) demand as a compensation for the loss 
sustained by the toddy renters owing to the 
late period of the fusly at which the toddy 
farm was leased out to them. If this sum, 
however, be not taken into account, the demand 
for Fasly 1282 will M\ short of that of Fusly 
1281, by Rupees 18,686. The decrease in 
Vizagapatam and South Arcot is stated to be 
due to this being the first year of the new 
system. 

In the Districts where the revenue is farmed 
out to the highest bidder there is on the whole 
an increase of Rupees 2,40,615. This is due to 
the renewal of the triennial leases at the com- 
mencement of Fusly 1282, and to great compe- 
tition at the sale. In Madras where the Abkari 
revenue is managed under the immediate super- 



intendence of the Revenue authorities, there 
has been an increase of Rupees 22,152, which 
is owing to the increase of dowles (the amount 
each shopkeeper agrees to sell),, and the 
enhancement of the selling prices of the country 
arrack sold in the suburbs from Rupees 1-14-0 
to Rupees 2-2-0 per gallon. 

44. Income'taz. — The large decrease tinder 

this head is due to 
us. the exemption from 
Fusly 1281... 7,24,098 taxation of incomes 
„ 1282... 4,95,639 below Rupees 1,000 

under Act VIII of 

Decrease.., 2,28,459 1 872, and to the total 
abolition of the tax 
from 1st April 1873* 

45. License- tax. — The License- tax has long 
been abolished, but the small sum of Rupees 
171, which was outstanding against previous 
foslies in North Aroot, was collected daring 
the year. 

46. Salt — In the revenue from salt there is 
a small decrease of Ru pees 3 7,02 9. The follow- 
ing is a comparison between the results of Fusly 
1282 and Fusly 1281 :— 





Fusly 1281. 


PoSLY 1282. 


Items. 










Qnantity. 


Amount. 


Qaantity. 


Amount. 


Sea 8aU. 


IN. MDS. 


RS. 


IN. MDS. 


BS. 


Home consumption 

Inland do. ... ... 

Exportation by sea 

Sold to French Government 

Supplied to other Districts on Govern- 
ment account 
Miscellaneous 


8,320,965 
3,242,157 
404,332 
51,929 

55,434 


65,40,475 
62,68,073 
51,225 
6,510 

8,033 


3,366,994 
3,139,221 
286,038 
61,973 

.42,000 


66,37,206 
61,43,220 
42,370 
7,721 

5,701 


Total ... 


7,074,817 


128,74,316 


6,890,226 


128,36,308 


Earth Salt. 










Bellary 

Kurnool ... ... 




12,463 
2,161 




' 13,260 
2,343 


Grand Total ... 


7,074,817 


128,88,940 


6,896,226 


128,51,911 


Decrease, Rupees ... 




. 37,029 







3 
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47. Tho decrease which the above figures 
disclose is only nominal. More than was lost 
in the sales was gained by increased duty 
collected on salt imported by private individuals 
chiefly in the District of South Canara. The 
total amount of duty collected in the Pre- 
sidency on salt imported by private individuals 
in Fusly 1282 was Rupees 54,821, against 
Rupees 8,004 in the previous y^ar. Looking, 
however, to the sales of salt in each District 
there is a gross decrease of Rupees 3,31,199 in 
five Districts, and a gross increase of Rupees 
294,170 in the others as shown below. In 
Kistna the decrease is due to a diminished 
demand from the Nizam's territories, which are 
now stated to be drawing their supplies from 
Bombay by rail. The decrease in Nellore and 
Tanjore is attributable to deficiency in the 
stock on hand. In the former, the demand in 
Fusly 1281 at certain salt factories, was uil- 
usually large owing to the insufficiency of the 
stock in Kistna, and the stock was thus greatly 
reduced, and in the latter, the deficiency was 
caused by the manufacture of salt during the 
past two years having been checked and 
impeded by untimely rains. In South Canara 
the sales in Fusly 1281 were unusually high 
owing to a scarcity of salt in North Canara 
and to large demands from Mysore. In Fusly 
1282, however, the depressed state of the coffee 
market prevented the inland traders from 
resorting to the coast in as large numbers as in 
the preceding year, and there were besides, 
as already remarked, large importations of 
Government salt by pHvate traders, and hence 
the decrease in the Government sales. The 
decrease in Malabar is small and does not call for 
remark. As regards the increas^e, it is conspicu- 
ous only in the three Northern Districts of Gan- 
jam, Vizagapatam, and Godavery. In the first 
it is due to no sales having been effected at the 
salt factories of Ganjam and Womeravilly 
during the latter part of Fusly 1281, because 
there was none in stock at those stations, and 
to the more favorable character of the season of 
Fusly 1282 for salt traffic, lu Vizagapatam 
the increase was owing to tho re-opening of the 
Konada salt factory, to more active suppres- 



sion of the illicit manufacture of earth salt, and 
to a larger stock having accumulated at all the 
factories. The increase in Godavery is because 
large purchases of the article were made during 
the early portion of Fusly 1282, to make up 
for the smaller purchases effected in the latter 
part of Fusly 1281, in consequence of the chan- 
nels having heeix unusually low and therefore 
unnavigable. The increase in the other Dis- 
tricts is small and calls for no remark. 



1. Kistna 

2. Nellore ... 
8. Tanjore 

4. South Canara 

5. Malabar 



R8. 

... _ 40,566 

— 70,422 

... —1,07,478 

—1,07,976 

... — 4,757 

3,31,199 

RS. 

1. Ganjam ... +1,14,994 

2. Vizagapatam ... ... 4- 74,180 

3. Godavery -f 77,137 

4. Chinpleput ... ... + 1,946 

5. South Arcot + 3,832 

6. Madura ... ... + 4,519 

7. Tinnevelly ' + 16,583 

8. Earth Salt in Bellaiy and 

Kurnool ... ... + 979 



+2,94,170 

48. Quaniity in Store, — The subjoined ab- 
stract shows the stock on hand at tho begin- 
ning and close of Fusly 1282 in comparison 
with the similar figures for Fusly 11281 :— 

Fusly 1281. Faslyl282. 

IN. HDS. IN. MDS. 

Stock on hand at 
the beginning of 

the fusly ... 6,926,606 7,904,996 
Receipts during the 

yeai- 8,327,976 5,902,876 



Total... 15,254,582 13,807,872 
Sales including 

wastage ... 7,349,586 6,915,910 

Balance at the end 

of the year ... 7,904,996 6,891,963 

From the above it will be observed that, 
although the stock at the commencement of tbb 
year was larger than that in the previous year, 
still tho quaotity manufactured and the stock 
left at the close of the year were considerably 
less. The season was particularly adverse to 
salt manufacture in the 

1. Cliingleput. Districts noted in the mar- 

2. Gaiijiim. gin, and it was therefore 

3. SoQih Arcot. found impossible to manu- 

4. Tanjore. facture the required quan- 

tity of salt in those Dia- 
tiicts. The deficiency of the stock was not 
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felt, however, ezoept in Taujoro and Soath 
Arcot. Prompt measures were adopted to 
remedy this deficiency, and salt was supplied 
to Sooth Arcot from Chinglepnt, and a large 
quantity of salt formed naturally was oollected 
at Yedaruiem in Taojore. 

49. The 1180^1 slatement showing the qaan- 
titles which Collectors recommend to be writ- 
ten off the accounts of Fusly 1282 on account 
of wastage is subjoined : — 
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50. Tlie rate of wastage exceeds the usual 
five per cent in the Districts of Vizagapatam, 
Chinglepnt, South Arcot and Tanjore, and ia 
mainly due to the damage done to the salt 
heaps by the cyclone and the heavy rains of 
1871 and 1872. The salt sold in Vizagapatam 
was also ofd, having been stored in 1868, and 
in Chinglepnt there was a radical defect in tho 
system of storage which entailed a large wast- 
age, but which has been since corrected. Tbo 
Collectors have shown sufficient reasons fov 
recommending the quantities mentioned by 
them to be written off the accounts as wastage, 
and the Board therefore resolve to request 
Government to allow this to be done. 

51. Cliarges. — The charges attending tho 
administration of the salt EPonopi)ly during 
Fusly 1282 were Rupees 1,64,151 less than 
in the preceding year. Tho details are given 
below : — 
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The net decrease in- charges is chiefly due to more limited manufactnre, the canse of which 
has been already explained. Great attention was paid to the repairs, &o. of the factories and 
their approaches, which are so necessary for developing and even maintaining the salt revenae, 
and the amoonli expended on such works in each District dnring the year under report is given 
' below in comparison with that in the preceding year : — 



Districts. 


rusly izol. 


fusly 1^04iS. 


Increase. 


Decrease. 




KS. 


RS. 


BS. 


RS. 


Ganjam 


11,254 


14,811 


3,557 




Vizagapatam 


21,792 


10,980 




10,812 


Godavery 


8,541 


13,775 


5,234 




Kisfcna ••• • 


2,512 


2,314 




198 


Nellore 


12,164 


24,205 


12,041 




Chinglepnt ... 


57,986 


61,959 


3,973 




Soath Arcot 


10,467 


10,548 


81 




Tanjore 


18,602 


8,435 




10,167 


Madura ••• ... 


4,720 


822 




3,898 


Tiunevelly 


10,939 


18,544 


7,605 




South Canara 


14,705 


15,052 


347 




Malabar 


1,709 


4,937 


• 3,228 




Total.. > 


1,75,391 


1,86,382 


36,066 


25,075 


Net Increase... 






10,991 





After deducting the charges from the gross receipts the net revenue amounted to Rapeea 
114,37,977 as shown below :— 





Collections. 


Charges. 


Ratio. . 


Net Bevenne. 




RS.^ 


RS. 


RS. 


BS. 


Fusly 1281 


128,87,193 


15,79,800 


12\ per cent. 


113,07,393 


„ 1282 ... 


128,52,626 


14,15,649 


11 


114,36,977 



52. JSba Customs. — Imports and exports by sea 
yielded a revenue 
»?22 of Rs. 28,73,582, 



Tusly 1281 
1282 



28,73,682 



Decrease.. 



which is less by Rs. 



36,726 36,726 than that of 
the previous year. 
38;600 There was a gross 
17,702 increase of Rupees 
96,654infive* Dis- 
triots, and a gross 
66,iS26 decrease of Rnpees 
}^»069 1,33,380 in the 
16)220 other seven.t The 
11,260 large increase in the 
^'511 ^^^^^ Canara Dis- 
trict is owing to 
larger importations of private salt from Goa, 
and of Euroi>oan liquorfl from Foreign ports. 



* I . South Canara 

2. Gaiyam 

3. Madras ... 

4. Kistna 

5. Nellore ... 

fl. Malabar 
2. Tinnevelly 
8. Vizagapatam 
4 Godavery 

5. South Arcot.. 

6. Madura ... 

7. Tanjoro 



The increase in the Ganjam District is due to 
increased exportation, and that in Madras to 
larger exports of hides, indigo, and seeds of 
various sorts. *The increase in Kistna and 
Nellore is small and does not call for remark. 
It may be here observed that the Collector 
of Madras does not inclnde the Sea Customs 
revenue in his Jamabnndy report. In future 
he will be good enough to include it and explain 
variations. As regards the Districts in which 
there is a falling off, it will bo observed that the 
largest decrease occurs in Malabar, which is 
attributable to smaller exports of cocoannt-oil 
and popper. The decrease in Tinnevelly is due 
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to smaller importations of cotton piece-goods 
and thread, and in Vizngapatara, Godavery, 
and South Arcot to the falling oflP in the export 
trade chiefly in paddy. The decrease in tlie 
other two District**, Madura and Tanjore, is 
small and does not call for remark. 

53. Land Customs. — The revenue from Land 
Customs accrues 



•Godavery 
South Arcot 
Tanjoio 
Malabar... 



310 
1,00,268 
83,268 
11,523 



Fusly 1281 
„ 1282 



Total.. 1,95,869 

2,05,900 

1,95,369 



Decrease.. 



Fusly 1281 
1202 



Inereaie.. 



t Fusly 1281 
„ 1282 



Increase... 



t Fusly 1281 
y, 1282 



10,531 
RS. 

... 41,56,460 
... 42,27,205 

70,745 

25,16,803 
25,40,164 

23,361 

16,89,657 
16,87,041 



in four* Districts, 
and amounted dur. 
ring the year under 
report to Rupees 
1,95,369 against 
Rupees 2,05,900 in 
the previous year. 
The decrease is 
chiefly in the Dis- 
trict of Sonth Arcot 
and is not aocoBnt* 
ed for. 

54. Stamps. — 
The revenue from 
stamps for Fusly 
t282. amounted to 
Rupees 42,27,205. 
Of this sum Rupees 
25,40, 164t were 
derived from Court 
Fees Stamps, and 
Rupees 16,87,041^ 
The 



Increase... 47,384 
from General and Non-J«dicial Stamps, 
total revenue compared with that in the pre- 
vious fusly shows an increase of Rs. 70,745. 
The increase under Court Fees Stamps is 
partly due to ordinary causes and partly to 
tho fact that batta for the service of processes, 



which had hitherto been paid in cash, was paid 
during the year in Conrt Fees Stamps. The 
increase under General Stamp Revenue is due 
to the greater development of money transac- 
tions caused by the general prosperity of tha 
country. 



Demand, 



Fusly 1281 
„ 1282 



... 712,16,028 
... 721,71,787 



Increase... 9,55,764 

CoUeeHons including Remis* 
sions* 

RS. 

Fusly 1281 654,77,269 

„ 1282 672,79,520 



65. Entirb Cobrbnt Demand, Collections, 
AND Balance under 

ALL SOURCES OF RE- 
VENUE. — The entire 
Demand, Collec- 
tion, and Balance 
tinder all sources of 
Revenue are ex- 
hibited in the sub- 
jcnned abstraci 

56. The current 
demand amounted 
to Re. 721,71,787. 
Of this Rupees 
67M7,954 ( o r 
93*2 per cent) were collected within the fusly, 
and Rupees 81,566 remitted, leaving a balance 
of Rupees 48,92,267 (or 6 8 per cent) when the 
year closed. The subsequent collections np to 
October 1873 amounted to Rupees 35,06,015, 
so that Rupees 13,86,252 still remained to be 
eollected at the end of October 1873. This 
sum is 1*9 per cent of the d^and. 



Increase... 18,02,251 

Balounee at the close qf tJ%e 
Fusly, 

RS. 

Fusly 1281 57,38,754 

„ 1282 48,92,267 

Decrease... 8,46,487 



Items. 


Current 
Demand. 


Collections. 


Remissions. 


Balance. 


Subsequent 
collections and 
remissions up 
to 31st Octo- 
ber 18/3. 


Balance. 




R3. 


RS. 


RS. 


RS. 


RS. 


RS. 


Permanently Settled 
Jodi on Shrotriem, &o, ... 
Ryotwar ... 
Miscellaneous 


51,16,332 
6,42,181 
358,38,619 
39,07,999 


42,51,787 
5,16,870 
832,29,529 
30,11,815 




8,64,595 
1,2.5,311 
26,09,090 
8,96,184 


^,16,161 

80,876 
■ 18,86,325 
5,45,858 


2,48,434 
44,435 
7,22,765 
3,50,326 


Total... 


455,05,1 31 


410,09,951 




44,95,180 


31,29,220 


13,65,960 


Excise on Spirits and 
Drugs, (Abkari) 

Income-ta^ 

License-tax 

8ea Customs 

Land Customs 

Salt 

fif»».«. ("Court Fees ... 
^**™P^" I Non. Judicial... 


60,22,779 
4,95,639 
171 

28.73,682 
1.95,369 
128,51,911 
25,40,164 
16,87,0il 


56,06,822 
4,84,887 
171 

28,73,145 
1,95,369 
128,50,954 

j. 42,27,205 


80,375 
1,191 


3,86,082 
9,611 

437 

957 


3,71,491 
4,019 

437 

- 848 


14,591 
5,592 

109 


Total- 


266,06,656 


262,38,003 


31,.566 


3,97,087 


8,76,795 


20,292 


Grand Total... 


721,71,787 


672,47,954 


31,.56C 


48,92,267 


3.5,06,015 


13,86,252 
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67. Current Balances —Permanent settled, 
—The balance of Permanently Settled Revenne 
at ibo end of' October 1873 amounted to Rupees 
2,48,434, and is nearly 51 per cent less tban 
the corresponding earn for the previous year. 
It is distributed over the Districts noted below. 
The largest balance is against tbe Madura Difl* 
trict, aud is due chiefly by the Ramnad estate 
vrliere the collection v^as suspended in con- 
formity with tbe instructions contained in 
G. 0., dated 23rd May 1873, No. 629. Steps 
have been since taken to realize the arrears as 
directed in G. O., dated 14th August 1873, 
No. 860. In Salem it is dne from estates 
belonging to minor proprietors, and they have 
been placed under attachment. In Ganjam 
6,600 Rupees are due from the Zemindari 
of Seerghur, which is now ujoder the Court of 
Wards. There were no funds available for the 
payment of the rent due to Government by 
this estate, the income of Fnsly 1282 having 
been anticipated by the adoptive mother of the 
minor Zemindar prior to the assumption of the 
management by the Court of Wards. The 
remaining balance is stated to be due from 
certain Zemindars in the Sub-Division, and 
steps have been taken to realize it soon. In 
Chingleput the Collector states that the amount 
is now being collected chiefly by coercive pro- 
cess. The balances iu the other Districts are 
small and do not call for remark. Prompt 
measures have been taken for thqir speedy 
coUpction. 

RS. 

Fusly 1281 6,12,601 

1282 2,48,434 



RS. 

1. Madura 1,24,026 

2. Salem 33,976 

3. Ganjam ... ••• 27,868 

4. Chingleput 21,096 

6. Malabar ... ... ' 16,000 

6. Vizagf^patam 12,836 

7. Kistna ••• ... 4,761 

8. Godavory ... 4,377 

9. North Arcot •.. ... 3,369 
10. Tiunevclly ... 1,137 

Total... 2,48,434 



58.- Current Baunces — Shrotr.iem Jodi 
(Quit-rent). — There was a balanco'of Rupees 
44,436 outstanding at the end of October 1873, 
on account of quit- rent due from Shrotriems. 
This balance is slightly in excess of the cor- 
responding sum for last year. It is distriboted 
oyer all the Districts, but exists chiefly in the 
Districts noted b^low. The Collectors state 
that duo measures have been adopted for realis- 
ing the balances soon. 

RS. 

41,165 



Fusly 1281 ... 
„ 1282 

1. Chingleput 

2. Salem 

3. Cuddapah 

4. Madura • 

5. Ganjam ^ 

6. Nortti Arcofe 



41^435 

RS. 

18,377 
8,093 
4,326 
3,027 
2,895 
2,603 



69. Current Balances— Byo(u?ar.— The bal- 
ance under "Ryot- 
RS. war*' amounted to 
FQslyl281 ... 7,16^717 Rapees 7,22,766, or 
„ 1282 ... 7,22,766 2 per cent of the 
demand which is 
the same percentage as that for the pr^ 
viods year. The collections within the fusly 
amounted to 92*8 per cent of the demand , and 
tlio subsequent collections to 6'2 per ceni 
The collections are on the whole satisfactory 
and creditable to the oflipers concerned. Mach 
of the balance is outstanding in the Districts 

noted in the mar- 
RS. gin. As usual the 

1. Chingleput... 1,78,646 District of Chingle- 

2. Nellore ... 71,670 put heads the list 

3. Tanjore . . . 70,312 The Collector 
4., Salem ... 6-5,596 stat^ that the ar- 
6. Ganjam ..• • 60,476 rears are being col- 

6. Noi-th Arcot. 49,310 lected chiefly by 

7. Madura ... 42,983 coercive means. 

8. Cuddapah ... 36,781 The real cause of 

9. Malabar ... 22,994 ^ the heavy balance 

year after year in 
this District appears to bo the desire on the 
part of the Mirassidars to retain more lands in 
their puttahs ihs^u they have the means to 
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cultivate efficiently and pay for. The Mirassi 
ryots hare a strong attachment to the land and 
are reluctant to let the non-Mirassidurs take np 
lands for onlti ration, especially in the present 
unsettled state of the Mirassi qn^stion ; conse- 
quently, whenever there is an application by 
nn oatsider the Mirassidars take np the laud, 
and thus lyots who have means are left without 
land, while those who have land possess no 
mcfins. The balances in the other Districts 
are not large and are being collected. 

60. CoREENT Balances — Land Revenue, Mis- 
eellaneous. — The 
lis. bnlanoe of Rupees 
Fu8lyl28l ...3,75,857 3,50,326 under 
„ 1282 ... 8,50,326 "Land Revenue, 
Miscellaneous,'^ is 
spread all over the Districts and is slightly less 
than the corresponding sum for the previous 
year. The Districts in which the balance is 

large are noted in 

RS. 

70,628 
52,045 
52,707 
40,044 
17,867 



1. 
2. 
8. 
4. 
5. 



Godavepy 
Nellore 

Chingleput ... 
North Arcot ... 
Madras 



the margin. The 
greater portion of 
the balance under 
this head in Goda- 
Yety appears to be 
left nncoll€\cted for 
the same reasons 
(whiph will be explained hereafter) fok« which 
the arrear.4 of the past faslies in this District 
are still left uncollected. In the other Districts 
Ifae balances are not lai'ge and do not call for 
remark. They are kdl id the course of collec- 
tion. 

61. CuEBENT Balances— i!5A;an'.— The bal- 
ance of Abkari re- 



Fusly 1281 . 
.„ 1282 . 

Decrease. 
Vizagapatam . 
Madras 



RS. 

1,02,954 
14,590 

88,364 
14,495 
95 



Income-tax. 
Salt 



14,590 

Fusly Pnsly 
1281. 1282. 

RS. RS. 

15,362 5,592 
176 109 



are small and call for no remark. 



venne yet to be 
collected on ac- 
count of Fusly 1282 
is Rupees 14,590, 
which is a greab 
deal less than that 
for the previous 
fusly. The Dis- 
tricts in which the 
balances are out- 
standing are noted 
in the margin. 

62. The bal. 
ances under '^In- 
come-tax and Scdb*' 



63. Abrbars, Demand, Collbctions, And 
Balance under acl Sources of Rbvenub. — The 
snbjoiued tabular statement exhibits the 
Demand, Collection, and Balance of Arrears 
under land and other Sources of Revenue up to 
the end of October 1873. 
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It will be observed that the araoniit of arrears 
brought forward in the above statement} is less 
by Rupees 8,083 than that shown in the pre- 
vions year's accoant as the oufstandinfir balance 
at the end of Fusly 1281. This difference is 
the result of a mistake in the previous return, 
in which the Abkari oollectiojis (xjurrent) of 
South Canara were entered as Rupees 1,08,163 
instead of Rupees 1 ,1 6,246. The act ual amount 
thus outstanding at the beginning of the 
fusly was Rupees 68^95,020, of which Rupees 
52,59,791 were collected, and Rupees 40,692 
remitted. There remained at the end of Fusly 
1282 a balance of Rupees 15,94,537, which has 
since been reduced by suhseqaent collections 
and remissions to Rupees 14^:15,489. Of this 
last balance. Rupees 10,74,706 are stated by 
Collectors to be recoverable or doubtful, and 

Rupees 3,60,783 
KS. to be irrecoverable. 

1. Madura ... 4,13,856 The recoverable and 

2. Godavery ... 1,68,941 doubtful balance is 
8. Chingleput... J,56,165 chiefly in the Dis- 

4. North Arcot.. 1,12,842 tricts noted in the 

5. Nellore ... 33,959 margin. The baU 

ance in Madura is 
the largest and is due for the most part by 
the Ramnad estate, which is under the Court 
of Wards, and it will be realized as soon 
as funds are available. In Godavery a large 
portion of the balance is stated to be doubt- 
ful, consisting of (1), the assessment of lands 
claimed as Inams ; (2), the water- tax of lands 
alleged to be not iiTigable by direct flow; 
and (3), water-tax charged in Zemindari and 



Inam lands, which claim to be free of water-mte 
as being customary mamul wet. The Collector 
states that instructions have been issued to 
complete the inquiry on these matters as earlj 
as practicable. The arrears in Chiiiglepnt arc 
being collected cbiefly by coercive process, pro- 
perty to the value of Rupees 1,45,000 being 
now under attachment. The Collector states, 
that nearly half the arrears of Permanently 
Settled Revenue is due on estates in wbioh 
a groat deal of land for which the compensation 
is heing settled has been taken up in connection 
with the Chembrnmbakum Irrigation project^ 
and the delay in realizing the remainder is dae 
to impediments arising from the old rale (now 
rescinded) that personal property must be 
attached in the first instance before attaching 
and selling the estate itself. The arrears of 
Shrotriem quit- rent are chiefly due on unen- 
fi'anchised villages, and the Collector is going 
to apply for the sanction of Government in 
order to resume them. In North Arcot and 
Nellore the Collectors state that measures hare 
been adopted for realizing the arrears. 

64. The irrecoverable portions of the arrears 
most now be briefly noticed. 

65. The sanction of Government for writing 
off the irrecoverable arrears, recommended ia 
the Settlement Report of Fusly 1281, not 
having been yet communicated to Collectors, 
they are again included in the Statement No. 6 
now forwarded. The Board will, however, only 
notice here such sums as are now shown for 
teh first time : — 





Amount 
recommended 
to be written 
off in para- 
graph 58 of 
Settlement 

Report of 
Fusly 1281. 


Deduct sums 
since col- 
lected. 


Remainder. 


Add amount 
now recom- 
mended to be 
written off. 


Total 
amount to 
be.writtei 
off. 




KS. 


E3. 


R8. 


BS. 




Permanently Settled 

Shrotriem Jodi 

Ryot war ... 
Uiscellaaeoos ••• ... 


7,231 
702 
1,10,110 
50,742 


1 

3,256 
331 


7,231 
701 
1,06,854 
50,411 


2,322 
293 
1,04,239 

68,663 


9,553 
994 
2,11,093 
1,19,074 


Total.. 


1,68,785 


3,588 


1,65,197 


1,75,517 


3,4071* 


Abkari 

Income-tax ••• 

Salt ••• ••. 


2,796 
13,027 
54 


1 
1 


2,795 
13,026 
54 


1,036 
3,068 
89 


3,831 
16,094 
148 


Total... 


15,877 


2 


15,875 


4,193 


20,068 


Grand Total... 


1,84,662 


8,590 


1,81,072 


1,79,710 


3,60,782 
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66. Permanently Settled. — Mrst, those 

against Perma- 
R8. A. p. nently Settled 

1. Kistna ... 128 estates. The 

2. Madura ... 67 9 arrears amount 
8. Tinnevelly... 196 8 8 to Rupees 2,322 
4. Salem ... 1,980 9 11 in the Districts 

Doted in the 

Total... 2,322 3 4 margin. The 
amount entered 
against Kistna is the sum 'withheld hy the 
Zemindar of Chevendramutta on account of 
certain quit-rent collected by Government on 
an Inam in the estate, which was afterwards 
declared by Government to be due to the 
Zemindar— Ft(?e G. 0., dated 14th July 1871, 
No. 1,224. The sum entered against the 
Madura District is the quit-rent on certain 
enfranchised Inams in Zemindaries, erroneously 
mcluded in the demand of Fnsly 1280, because 
the title-deeds were not distributed until in 
Fnsly 1281. In Tinnevelly it is the amount of 
quit-rent on Inams in Zemindaries erroneously 
fulded to the Government demand against the 
Zemindaries after it had been collected and 
duly credited in the accounts a^ Land Revenue, 
Miscellaneous. The amount entered against the 
^ Salem District is the assessment of lands taken 
up for ptibhc purposes. 



1. Godavery ... 

2. Kistna 

3. Nellore ... 

4. Guddapah... 

5. North Aroot. 

6. South Arcot. 

7. Salem 



BS. 



67. Abreabs Irrecovbbable — Shroiriem quiU 

rent — The irre- 

p. 

1 

10 
5 
1 
5 



988 

13 
108 

91 
9 12 
135 11 



coverable Shro- 
triem Jodi, which 
the Collectors 
recommend t o 
be written off, 
amounts to Ru- 
pees 1,389-8-10 
as shown in the 
margin. In Go- 
davery, itis an ex- 
cess amount de- 
manded by mis- 
take. In Nellore 
it is partly an ex- 
cess over the proper demand and partly the 
amount withheld by the Shrotriemdars on ac- 
count of an equal 

BS. 



Total... 1,389 8 10 
Amount recom- 
mended by 
the Board ... 292 14 11 



1. Ganjam ... 1,077 

2. ' Vizagapatam. . 1,853 

3. Godavery ... 17,042 

4. Kistna ... 9,773 
6. Nellore ... 20,985 

6. Cnddap^h ... 6,229 

7. Beillary ... 15,836 

8. Kumool ... 2,132 

9. Madras ... 4,571 

10. Chinglepnt ... 13,714 

11. North Arcot... 5,181 

12. Sotith Arcot... 31,255 
IS. Tanjoi^ ... 1,964 
14. TrichinopoJy.. 2,554 



sum due to them 
from certain Inam- 
dars having been 
collected b y Go- 
vernment. In North 
Arcot it is the quit- 
rent of an Inam vil- 
lage bought in by 
Government when 
sold for arrears of 
revenue, and in 
South Arcot and 
Salem it is the 
quit-rent on lands 
taken up for public 



15. Madura ... 3,156 

16. Tinnevelly ... 2,821 

17. Coimbatore... 2,672 

18. Nilgiris ... 701 

19. Salem ... 27,928 

20. South Canara. 442 

21. Malabar ... 1,016 



Total.. .1,72,902 
remain in the accounts. 



purposes. The Col- 
lectors of Gudda- 
pah and Kistna do 
not explain clearly 
why the amounts 
cannot be recover- 
ed and pending 
explanation which 
has been called for 
the amounts must 



n^. ,7 Irrkcovebablb— %o/tt;ar and 

Mi8cellaneou8.--The arrears under Rjotwar 
and Miscellaneous which the Collectors recom- 
mend to be written off the accounts amount to 
Rupees 1,72,902 as shown in the margin. The 
reasons are detailed below. 



2. 
3. 



5. 



7. 
8. 



10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 



14. 
15. 
16. 



17. 



Amount irrecoverable by reason 
of death, desertion or insol- 
vency of defaulters including 
the assessment of lands put up 
for sale on account of arrears 
and bought in by Government. 

Assessment^ quit-rent or water- 
rate improperly charged ... 

Assessment on resumed Inams 
left unoccupied 

Assessment of lands relinl 
guished ... 

Amount not collected on ac- 
count of deficits found by 
measurement in the land oc- 
cupied ... 

Assessment of land taken up 
for public purposes 

Amount lost in embezzlements 
by Village Officers 

Waste charged for at the annual 
settlement but subsequently 
remitted 

Assessnient of puttah lands 
given in lieu of Service Inams. 

Quit-rent on Service Inams in 

.Sellary 

Assessment on lands converted 
into freeholds 

Quit-rent due for more than six 

years in Madras ... 
Assessment on certain Police 
Inams in South Arcot ordered 
to be entered in the Demand 
but not to be collected pend- 
ing the formal grant of the 

land in Inam 
Assessment on land flooded 

Do. washed away by rivers. 
Assessment on lands placed in 

the possession of ryots too 

late for cultivation ... 
For miscellaneous reasons 



BS. 



1,09,120 
22,576 
490 
1,362 

825 
2,362 
451. 

13,143 
419 
7,337 
220 
2,446 



2,386 
526 
900 



226 
8,113 



Total... 1,72,902 
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Item No. 10 was withheld last year. The 
Golbeotor has since explained that he proposes 
to write off the quit-rent, as it is nsnal to do so 
to give to the office-holders a saitable remnnera* 
fa'on under paragraph 33 of the G. O., dated 
2nd June 1857, No. 531. While permitting 
the Collector to include the arrears outstanding 
under irrecoverable balances, the Board directed 
him to discontinue the practice in future and 
requested him to recommend once for all 
a reduction in the quit-rent till the Inams are 
enfranchised, if such a course is called for 
in any case with reference to the present 
amount of the emoluments of the office-holders. 
(Board's Proceedings, dated 10th June 1873, 
No. 973.) 

69. Abbeabs Ibbecovbrabls — Ahhm. — The 

irrecoverable ar- 
BS. A. p. rears under Ab- 

1. Godavery... 986 kari, amounting 

2. Salem ... 9 13 11 to Rupees 1,035, 

3. Malabar 40 appertain to the 

■ Districts noted 

Total... 1,035 13 11 in the margin. 

The balance in 
Godavery is due by the late Renter of Rama- 
chendrapoor, who died without leaving pro- 
perty. In Salem it is the amount withheld by 
the Abkari Renter in Fusly 1281 on account of 
a like amount paid by him in excess in Fusly 
1280 ; and in Malabar it is the kist payable 
hj the Abkari Renter on certain amshoms or 
groups of villages ceded to the Cochin Gircar 
nnder G. O., dated 6th October 1870, No. 
1,513. 

70. Abbeabs Ibbbcoykbablb — Inccme'tax, — 

The irrecover- 
able balance of 
Rupees 3,194-3-7 
under this head 
relates to the 
Districts noted 
in the margin. 
The Collector of 
Kistna does not 
explain the rea< 
son for remitting 
the sum of Ru- 
pees 126-1-0. It 
The Board re- 



BS. 



1. Vizagapatam 87 

2. Godavery ... 272 

3. Kistna 

4. Nellore 

5. Bellary 

6. Madras 

7. Tanjore 

8. Tinnovelly 



A. 
1 



126 1 
637 2 
28 
1,619 12 
224 12 8 
299 5 6 



Total...3,194 3 7 
will therefore be disallowed. 



■commend that the other sums which consist 
of the following items be written oflf : — 

B3. A. p. 

1. Amount erroneously includ- 
ed in the demand 230 13 10 

2. Amount which the Collec- 
tor recommends to be wntten 
off in consequence of the deat h, 
desertion, or poverty of the 
defaulters 2,526 3 9 

3. Tax still shown as a balance 
due, the amount having been 
collected and erroneously cre- 
dited to Fines 87 4 

4. Amount left uncollected in 
Nellore, the party having paid 

his tax in Kistna ... ... 26 8 

5. Surcharge irrecoverable .... 145 4 

6. Amount remitted on appeal. 52 1 



3,068 2 7 



71. Abbbabs Ibbecovebablb — £faZ^.— Tbe 
small amount of Rupees 89-8-0 under this 
head appertains to earth salt in Bellary and 
Kurnool. In Kurnool a portion of this is^ 
stated to have been erroneonsly charged on 
Modas (or places where salt is made from salt 

earth) not colti- 
BS« A. p. vated, the re- 
Bellary ... 32 mainder being 

Kurnool ... 57 8 the balance on 

Modas relicqnieh- 

Total... 89 8 ed or remaining 
after the sale of 
the defaulters' property. In Bellary 8 Rapees 
is the amount demanded in excess of the 
amount really due, and the remaining 24 Bn- 
pees is to be remitted in consequence of the 
death, desertion, or insolvency of the defanl* 
ters. 

72. Total Abbeabs.— The total irrecover- 
able arrears recommended for remission in 
reference to the foregoing remarks, ezclneiTe 

of those with re- 
BS. gard to which 
Permanently Set- a. similar recom- 

tied 2,322 xnendation wai 

Shrotriem Jodi ... 293 made in the lasi 
Ryotwar & Miscel- report, are snm- 

laneous ... 1,72,902 marized under 

Abkari 1,036 each head in the 

Income-Tax ... 3,068 margin. In the 

Salt 89 annexed details, 

' however, the 

Total... 1,79,710 amounts exhbit- 
ed against each 

District include the sum recomn^ded for 
remission in the previous fusly as mentiooed 
above. 
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73. The Colleotors stat-e that the old bal- 
ances were fully inquired into by the settling 
officers, and that what they have recommended 
to be written off is really irrecoverable. The 
Board accordingly request the sanction of 
Government for writing off the accoants, the 
whole of the amount detailed in the foregoing 
statement. 

74. Besides the above, certain sums apper- 
taining to Fusly 1282 are reported to be irre- 
coverable, and the Collectors recommend that 
they should be written off the accounts. They 
are shown below. The amount entered against 
Salem is the sum which the ryots of the Uten- 
gherry Taluk were allowed to withhold in con- 
sequence of their having paid a similar amount 
in Fusly 1281 in excess of the demand. The 
amount against Tinnevelly was improperly in- 
cluded in the demand on account of third crqp 
in the taluk of Nangunery, and in Kistna it is 
the remission granted in the Bezwada and 
Gudiwada Taluks subsequent to the settlement. 
The Abkari revenue, which it is proposed to 
write off in Madras, is an erroneous charge 
against a shopkeeper on account of trees 
stamped for another party, and the Income-tax 
is the sum due from parties who have become 
paupers. The Board recommend that these 
sums also may be written off. 

BS. A. p. 

1. Salem 8,629 6 3 

Tinnevelly ... 125 12 4 

Kistna 5,389 4 7 

Abkari, Madras 95 12 

Income-tax 65 



^ .(1. Sal 
£,aj2. Tin 



Total... 14,205 
(To he continmd.) 

MISCELLANEOUS. 



3 2 



TOBACCO— ITS HISTORY AND 
CULTIVATION.* 

(^Oontinued from jpage 320.) 

I have named the chief producing districts 
and have left out others, not that they do not 
grow tobacco; but, having visited every dis- 
trict in this Presidency and examined the plants 
at various stages of their growth, I did not 6ee 
any particular difference in the cultivation ; and 
the export, if any, is not great, except perhaps 
in the Kurnool District, in which the cultiva- 
tion is extending, and tobacco is exported to 
some extent. North Arcot produces a good 
deal, chiefly about Vellore, which is consumed 
in the district and is used up in the manu- 
facture of cheroots and snuff. The produce 
of South Arcot, NeUore, Bellary and Salem, 
is consumed locally. 



• By Surgeon-Migor Johh Shoktt, M.D., F.li.S., Ac,, 
0iiperint«naent<GeDer»l, YsMMinatiom MadxM. 



VII. — ^Insects dbstbuctiv« to the Tobacco 
Plants. 

No animals will touch the tobacco plant, but 
insects belonging to the order Lepidoptera are 
very destructive to it, for they eat through the 
leaves in a very short time; and when their 
numbers, in connection with their variety, are 
taken into consideration, we can easily imagine 
the amount of destruction they may cause on a 
plantation, if not soon exterminated. Those that 
attack the tobacco plant belong to Class YIII, 
Insecta; Order IX, Lepidoptera; Sub-order I, 
Heterocera, and of the second group or tribe 
TineidoB ; the larva known as caterpillars are 
found crowded on the leaves. The eggs are 
first deposited on the leaves in large numbers, 
and are scarcely the size of a pin's head ; some 
are oval and others round ; and in from three to 
five days the caterpillars make their app^rance. 
As they increase in size, they scatter thetnselves 
over the plant and, ere attaining maturity, 
change their skins on four different occasions. 
A full-grown caterpillar is a quarter of an inch 
in diameter, and Ij inches in length. The 
animal is made up of 13 segments ; the head is 
horny, and furnished with jaws and antennsa. 
If disturbed it lies still as if dead, or curls up ; 
but is extremely active otherwise, and when 
injured or handled ejects a greenish acrid 
fluid from its mouth. It has sixteen legs, three 
pairs attached to the thorax, these are jointed 
and clawed, and four pairs of prolegs, which 
are fleshy stumps. A fifth pair of the same 
kind is attached to the caudal extremity. The 
caterpillar is naked, and has three yellow 
longitudinal stripes, and the two outer lines 
are dotted with black triangular spots, whilst 
the ground is of a greenish grey *, a dark stripe 
of the same color, forms the marginal surfaioe 
towards the abdomen and is serrated at its 
lower border. The under-surfape is of a dull 
opaque color, and the claws of the thorado 
tegs are dark-brown. At the time pf changing 
into pupa they escape and bury themselves 
under ground, or seek shelter in some crevice, 
where they remain quiescent, and, after from 
24 to 36 hours, put on a dark-brown homy 
covering forming the chrysalis. The pupa or 
chrysalis is motionless, but if disturb^d^ the 
small end moves gently from side to side ; and 
on the seventh day the insect emerges in the 
shape of rather a quiet-looking moth. The 
antennso of these are filiform, three lines in 
length, color brown, with darker markings, 
which have a metallic bronze-like lustpe, and 
grey margin, wings narrow and elongated ; the 
bases of both are fringed ; length of wings, six 
lines ; of body, five lines ; diameter of body, two 
and-a-balf lines ; this is the chief kind of moth 
whose larva proves so destructive to tobacco at 
Chingleput. I htt^e examined the plants fre- 
quently during several seasons^ and on only 
one occasioA iound a single larva of the 
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Oeomeiridos or Loupers, Those described above 
were always to be seen in swarms. In Georgia 
the Sphinx Carolina, a species of the Hawk 
moth, and other insects of the same kind, apd 
especially the Phalmna Bhexice are said to be 
great pests to the tobacc^ plant.* Various 
remedies have been suggested for the distruc* 
tion of the caterpillars that infest the tobacco 
plant, such as sulphur, lime, and the smok- 
ing of the plantations. These are not only 
expensive but are supposed to prove injurious 
to the aroma of the plant, if used when it 
approaches maturity. The safest and mo^t 
effectual method is to employ people to pick 
out the worms daily. At early morn an 
acre can be freed of this pest in a couple 
of hours by three women or boys, but, of 
oourse, this operation will require to be car- 
ried out daily to meet with success. At the 
same time that the caterpillars are being 
picked out, any eggs found on the plants 
should be brushed away from the leaves with 
a soft brush. I have employed poultry with 
success, and found that the turkey is recom- 
mended for the purpose in America ; but in India 
tbis is a delicate bird to rear, and from its weight 
and size is likely to injure the tobacco leaves. 
The common fowl is qaite effective for the 
purpose; but the Guinea-fowl, the Numida 
Meleagria of naturalists is the best and most suc- 
cessful from its wandering habits ; it roves freely 
over the plantation, and does not injure plants 
or leaves in any way, while it is at the same 
time very quick and active in picking off cater- 
pillars and other insects from the plants. 

Vm. — Rbvibw of thb Cultivation, 
On reviewing the methods of cultivating 
tobacco, it will be , observed that it is very 
generally cultivated in Southern India and in 
many other parts of this country, either for 
commerce or for local consumption. Per- 
haps there is scarcely a village in India where 
it is not cultivated for the consumption of the 
villagers. The produce, in the fii-st instance, 
depends on the soil and climate, and secondly, 
on the process of manufacture. 

Soil, — The soil for the successful growth 
of tobacco should be richly impregnated with 
iron, and should abound in alkalis. This we 
judge by analysing the ashes of the plant, 
from which we can readily ascertain its wants, 
so as to grow it successfully. In the analysis 
of Havana tobacco by Hortwag 100 parts of 
the ash was found to consist of 



Salts of potash 
Salts of lime 
Magnesia 
Phosphates 



3415 
51-88 
409 
904 



These were for the most part insoluble in the 
earth, and must have been dissolved during the 
growtb of the plant. 

* Kii)»7 and Spenoe's Batomology. 



The following are analyses of five sam- 
ples of tobacco grown on Argillaceous and Cal- 
careous soils. 

No. 1. No. 2. 

Potash 2908 30-67 

Soda 2-26 — 

Lime 2767 24.79 

Magnesia 722 8-57 

Chloride of sodium ... '91 5.95 

„ of potassium 

Phosphate of iron ... 8*78 7 03 

Snlphate of lime ... 6 43 5*60 

Silica 17-65 5*54 

Grown on Calcareous soil 



Potash 

Soda •.• ••• 
Lime ... ••• ••• 

Magnesia 

Chloride of sodium ... 

„ of potassium.. 
Phosphate of iron ... 
Sulphate of lime 
Silica ..• ... 



No. 3. No. 4. No. 5. 
.. 9-68 9-36 10-37 

49 *28 49-44 39-"53 
.. 1458 15-59 1504 
.. 461 3-20 6-39 

4- 44 3-27 2-29 

5- 19 6-72 7-56 

6- 68 614 9-42 
5-54 6-28 8-34 



There is no doubt that the manure, which 
contains the largest proportions of the alkaline 
carbonates, magnesia, lime, and gypsum, is the 
best adapted for tobacco. I subjoin an analysis 
taken from Professor Johnstone's Lectures (2nd 
Edition) of the ash of the tobacco leaf, and the 
composition of a special manure for tobacco. 

" Potash • 1214 

Soda -07 

Lime 45*90 

Magnesia 13 09 

Chloride of sodium 3*98 

„ of potassium 3.98 

Phosphate of iron 5*48 

Sulphate of lime... ... ... 6 35 

Silica 801" 

All the ingredients. which are necessary to 
replace 100 lbs. of the ash of tobacco leaves are 
present in the following mixture 

Bone dust, sulphuric acid 23 lbs. 

Carbonate of potash (dry) 81 „ 

of soda ( „ ) 5 „ 

„ of magnesia ( „ ) 25 „ 

„ of Ume ( „ ) 60 „ 

144 ♦ 

The following is the result of an analysis 
of the fresh leaves of tobacco by Posselt and 
Beimann :— 

Nicotine ... ... ... '06 

Nicotianine... ... "01 

Extractive matter slightly bitter. 2*37 
Gum with a little malate of lime 1*14 
Green resin ... ... '26 

A substance analogous to gluten. 104 
Malic acid ... ... ... '51 
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Malate of ammonia ... ... '12 

Sttlpbafce of pofcasli ... ... '041 

Chloride of potassium ^ ... '06 
Potash combined with malic and 

nitric acids ... 
Phosphate of lime ... ... '16 

Lime in union with malic acid... "24 
Silica ... ... ••• *08 

Woody fibre ... ... 4*96 

Water (traces of starch) ... 87-21: 
Dr. Covell, in Sullivan's American Jour- 
nal, Volume VII, shows its components to 
have been imperfectly represented in the 
above German analysis. He found in tobacco, 
by chemical examination, first gum ; second 
viscid slime, equally soluble in water, and 
alcohol, and precipitable from both by sub- 
acitate of lead ; third tanin ; fourth gallic acid ; 
fifth chlorophyle (leaf green) ; sixth a pul- 
verulent matter which dissolves in boiling 
water, but falls down again as the water cools ; 
seventh a yellow oil possessing the taste, smell, 
and poisonous qualities of tobacco ; eighth a 
large quantity of a pale yellow resin ; ninth nico- 
tine; tenth a white substance analogous to 
morphia, soluable in hot, but hardly so in cold 
alcohol ; eleventh a beautiful orange red dye 
stuff soluble only in acids, it deflagrates in the 
fire and seems to possess neutral properties; 
twelfth nicotianine. According to Buchner, 
the seeds of tobacco yield a pale yellow extract 
of alcohol, which contains a compound of nico- 
tine and sugar. ^ -t r j 
M. M. Henery and Boutron Charlard found 
the following quantities of nicotine in 1,000 
parts of 

Cuba tobacco ••• ... 8*64 

Maryland ... ... ^'28 

Virginia ... ••• ••• 1000 

neet Vilaine ... ... 11*20 

Lot et Garonne ... ... 8*20* 

Nicotine exists, not only in the leaves, but 
also in the root, and in the seeds of tobacco. 
It is obtained by infusing the leaves in water, 
acidulated with sulphuric acid, concentrating 
the infusion and distilling with lime or mag- 

nisia. . 

The distilled product is a solution of ammo- 
nia and nicotina, and is to be saturated with 
sulphuric acid and evaporated to dryness: 
the sulphate of nicotina is then to be dissolved 
out by ether, and decomposed by hydrate of 
baryta. The nicotina is obtained by sponta- 
neous evaporation. To obtain it pure, it should 
be distilled by an oil bath at the temperature 
of 288® P. The following are its leading pro- 
perties. — It is a colorless, liquid, volatile, alkali, 
with the odour of tobacco and an acrid, burning 
taste. It restores the blue color of reddened 
litmus, and renders turmeric-brown. At 375° P. 
it boils, and at the same time undergoes 

* Ure'B Dictioxiarj o£ Arta and MaaofactxireB. 



decbmposition. By exposure to the air it 
becomes brown and thick. It i« readily com- 
bustible by the aid of a wick. It is soluble in 
water, ether, alcohol, and the oils (fixed and 
volatile). It combines with acids and forms 
salts ; the sulphate^ phosphate, oxalate and 
tartrate, are crystaUizable. "The acetate is 
not; its atomic weight is about 210. The 
acetate of nicotina yields a white fiocculent 
precipitate, with a solution of bichloride of 
mercury, and a yellow granular precipitate 
with chloride of platinum. The precipitates 
(which are double salts) lead to a suspioiou 
that ammonia was present in the nicotina salt. 
Heated with water, the yellow precipitate 
obtained by chloride of platinum is converted 
into the platinum bichloride of ammonia. Mr. 
E. Davy found that nicotina acted as a narcotic 
poison on insects. The quantities of nicotina, 
yielded by 1,000 parts of various kinds of 
tobacco, have already been given." *' Concrete 
volatile oil of tobacco (nicotianin, 'Eermbstddt; 
Tobacco camphor, Gemelin) obtained by submit- 
ting tobacco leaves with water to distillation. 
Six pounds of the loaves yielded 11 grains of oil, 
which swims on the sur^ce of the liquor. This 
oil is solid, has the odour of tobacco, and 
a bitter taste. It is volatile, insoluble in water, 
and the dilute acids, but soluble in eether and 
caustic potash. According to Landerer, fresh 
tobacco leaves yield no nicotianin, which, there- 
fore, would appear to be developed by the 
drying of the leaves under the influence of air 
and water. Nicotianin excites in the tongue 
and throat, a sensation similar to that produced 
by tobacco smoke. Hermbstadt swallowed a 
grain of it, and experienced, soon after, giddi- 
ness, nausea, and inclination to vomit. Ap;^- 
ed to the nose, it causes sneezing. Ernpy*' 
reum^tic oil of tobacco is rather less solid than 
the empyreumatic oil of fox glove; but it is 
undistinguishable from the latter by either 
taste or smell. It is produced, in part at least, 
by the decomposition of some of the constitu- 
ents of tobacco. It has been suggested that this 
oil is * the juice of cursed hebenon,' alluded to 
by Shakespear (Hamlet, Act I, Scene 5) who 
also calls it a distilment" 

Tobacco smoke. — The constituents of tobacco 
smoke, according to Baab and Schenk, are much 
carbonate of ammonia, acetate of amm>onia, nieo- 
tianin, emphyreumatic oil, carbonaceous matter 
(soot), moisture, and several gases, Unverdorben 
obtaiued by the dry distillation of tobacco, 
water, oil, and resin. These products consisted 
of, a volatile oil, an. oleaginous add, an emphy^ 
reum^iic acid, resin, traces of a powder insoiu- 
ble 'in potash and acids, a small quantity of 
odorin, a ba^se soluble in water (nicotin) fusein, 
red matter soluble in acids, and two extradite 
matters, one forming a soluble and the other 
insoluble compound with lime.* 

* Fareira'8 Materia Medioa. 
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J. Bronghton, Esq., the Madras Qmnologist, fiiroished the Board of Revenue with the follow- 
ing particnlai's of analysis of the dijSerent Indian Tobaccoes : — 



No. 


Tobacco Sficimek fbom 


Per cent 
of ash. 


Per CATii; 
of car- 
bonate 
of pot- 
ash in 
ash. 


Per CAnf. 
of nico- 
tine. 


1 


Yizagapatam. 


Yizagapatam, No. 1, 1st sort ... 


... 


... 


22653 


125 


1*41 


2 


Do. 


do. No. 1, 2nd sort 




... 


20*185 


17*83 


1*4'> 


3 


Do. 


do. ... ... 


••• 


... 


26'339 


3 29 


2-45 


A 

% 


Do. 


Chipparapilly, No. 2 ... 




... 


17.544 




9.07 

^ Of 


K 


Do. 


AnakapilJy, No. 3 •«• 


.*• 


... 


Ig.nQO 
X SJ 0%/£* 


l/X 




a 

u 


Do. 


Strnngayarapnkota, No. 4 




... 


20740 


991 




7 
• 


Do. 


Yizianagaram, No. 5 


••• 


••• 


20*411 


7 2 




8 


Trichinopoly. 


Trichinopoly A. 




... 


22-829 


6*05 




9 


Do. 


GO. X>. ... 


... 


... 


21*485 


8*16 


2-41 

M -XX 


AV/ 


Do. 


do. x>. ... ... 






24*434 


5*29 


X 00 


11 
X X 


Do. 


(Cigars) Talampatty Puloor ... 


... 


... 


20*896 


8*25 




1 2 


Do. 


(Cigars) Natapnr 




' *•. 


26-848 






±o 


Do. 


(Cigars) Yalicondapnram 


.•« 


... 


2.S108 


%JX 


4-1 

4 XO 


14. 


Bellary. 


Hospet 




... 


Xv %f*JO 






15 


Do. 


Raidroog 




•*. 


18*931 


1329 


1*70 




Do. 


Harpenhully ... 




... 


20-29 


V i il 


4i'QQ 

^ i757 


1 7 

X f 


Do. 


Snndoor ... 


••• 


••• 


20*1 14. 


JL'AX\ 


2-4.1 
^ *x 


1ft 


Nellore. 


1st sort ••• 




... 


Xv ^^tt 


1^ 


^ XO 


IQ 


Do. 


2nd sort ... ... 


... 


... 


XO UvfU 


u Ox 


X 00 


^1/ 


Cnddapah. 


Pullampet, A, ... ... 






90-701 

£t\J i \jx 




2-03 


21 


Do. 


do. B 


... 


• • . 


20 '.^07 


<?-4K 


X Vt9 


22 


Do. 


Sidhont, C. 




... 


23*951 


4*07 


2*99 




Do. 


Bud wail, E. ••• 




.• . 


it£t "xtJO 


/ X 


2*70 


24 


Do. 


Ohinniah Dandloor, G. ... 






16*255 


4*14 


51 




Do. 


Prodatore, H. No. 1 ••• 




••• 


21-698 


4*40 


2-76 


26 


Dp. 


do. I, No. 2 






16-432 


615 


4-82 


27 


Do. 


Jaxmnalmadngu J. ... 






22-105 


3B2 


5-07 


28 


Do. 


do. Ponnatolah E. L ... 




••« 


17-327 


6-93 


5-36 


29 


Do. 


MadanapuUy P. ... 


••« 


... 


18-743 


5-95 


7-44 


30 


Do. 


do. Q.I. 




••. 


20-18 


2-28 


7-23 


31 


Do. 


from Board of Revenue 






2475 


4-36 


170 
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No. 


ToBicco Specimen tkom 


Per cent 
of ash. 


Percent 
of car- 
bonate 
01 pot- 
ash in 
asn. 


Per cent 
of nico- 
iine. 


32 


TaBjore. Tanjoro 


20745 


8*71 


2*49 


83 


North Arcot ... ... ... ... 


22*895 


1006 


4*40 


84 


South Arcot, Ravathavullur 


21115 


11*92 


3-99 


85 


NiigriSy Todanad ... ... ... 


20596 


29*26 


1*43 


36 


Do. Koondabs 


17*786 


6*37 


2*95 


87 


Knrnool, linndial (Masub sou) ... 


4-030 


4 31 


1*41 


38 


Do. do. (Bagud soil) 


22*535 


0-78 


2*49 


'39 


Do. do. (Local soil) ... ... 


16'85 


9-89 


1-33 


40 


Do. Markapur ... 


22767 


3-89 


2*45 


. At 

•41 


Do. Cambom ... ... ... • 


ly 22 


9-77 


1*87 


42 


Coimbatore, Coimbatore ... ... 


22*856 


2*94 


3'32 


43 


Do. do. ... ... ... 


22 606 


5'64 


4*95 


44 


Do. do. ••• .•• 


19*923 


7*92 


4-90 


45 


Do. FuUachy ... ... ... ... ... 


24*987 


4*39 


1 95 


46 


Do. Moocasipoodoor ... 


2573 


7*67 


224 


47 


Do. Coorchy ... 


26*39 


7-93 


117 


48 


Do. Poondoray Semoor ... 


23-34 


2-65 


1-29 




JjO» AYnl ••• ... ... 






1 *v 


50 


Do. Moragnmpollium ... ••• 


26*65 


2*61 


2*95 


51 


Shiraz tobacco from Tanjore ... * ... 


22*86 


2-99 


1-91 


52 


Cheroots supplied by Dr. Ross 


28*50 


0-39 


2*04 


53 


Do. made from Shiraz tobacco grown at Tanjore 


25*68 


6-98 


1-67 



13. In summing up the resnlts of the 
above analysis, the chief points to which Mr. 
Bronghton calltf attention, are as folit)ws : that 
the quality of tobacco cannot always be inferred 
from an analysis, however complete it may be ; 
that chemistry can only lay down the broad 
proportions in which certain constituents must 
occur to produce excellence ; that the strength 
of tobacco depends immediately on the amount 
of contained nicotine ; but tobacco containing 
over four per cent of this powerful alkaloid is 
strongly intoxicating, while that which con- 
tains less than three per cent is called mild ; 
that another important constituent of tobacco 
of High quality is the organic salts of potash ; 
these in combustion being converted into the 
carbonates found in the ash ; that the perma- 
nency and whiteness of the ash entirely depend 
cm the amount of potassic carbonate it con^ 
tains; and that the presence of nitrates in 
quantity has no connection with the quality of 
the tobacco. He further infers that Nos. 1, 2, 
4, 7, 8, 9, 11, 15, 18, 32, 39, 41, ancl 46 in the 
table of analysis possess, in the main, the 
qualifications necessary to tobacco of good 
qnality ; and is of opinion that the presence 
of calcic carbonate in abundance in the soil 
in connection with a comparative absence of 
pota^ic salts, must inevitably cause the ash 
of tobacco to abound in calcic carbonate, and 



thus depreciate its quality; that the general 
inferiority of Indian tobacco is owing to this 
fact ; an examination of the first fifty of the 
analyses s^howing that thirty-nine kinds con- 
tain less than 9 per cent of potassic carbo- 
nate in their ash. Mr. Bronghton attaches 
significance to the fact of the natives in seyeral 
Districts asserting that tobacco requires to be 
irrigated from brackish wells, and that rirer 
water is prejudicial ; that the practice in some 
parts of sprinkling tobacco in the process of 
curing with water containing jaggery, and the 
bark of acacia arabica is both useless and 
injurious ; that, in order to cure the. very gene- 
ral defect of Indian groWn tobacco, the soil 
should, in addition to cattle msmure, be also 
manured with the ashes of wood or plants bamt 
on the ground, if possible ; that a poor soil and 
lax cultivation will never produce good tobacco; 
and that much care to manure it highly, and 
to cure it with great attention, when harvested, 
is absolutely necessary. 

From these di£ferent analyses we see the 
composition of the plant, and the duty of thf 
cultivator is to famish the soil, where want- 
ing, with similar elements to enable him to 
obtain succeisisful results. 

(To be corUinued.) 
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THE LACCADIVE ISLANDS. 



Most of our readers are no doubt familiar 
'with the LdiCcadive Islands^ at least by 
name; but not many of us know miich 
more about them. We/ therefore, propose 
to devote a few lines to a notice of these 
islands and their peculiarities. Oar atten- 
tion has been drawn to the subject by an 
interesting report on them, supplied to us 
some little time siuco> by the kindness of 
the Revenue Secretary to Government. 
From this report we learn that G. Stokes, 
Esq., Assistant Collector of South Canara, 
accompanied by Surgeon-Major Shortt, 
visited these islands in February 1873. Mr. 
Stokes tells us that there are ten islands in 
all, of which five are attached to the District 
of South Canara, and the remaining five are 
nominally under the Rajah of Cannanore; 
but practically are no man^s land," having 
shaken off the Rajah^s authority some 
years ago. In consequence of this attempt 
at independence, there has been for some 
time no government whatever in these 
five islands ; but the people seem to 
havo grown tired of this condition, and 
are anxious to be governed in the same 
manner as the five already attached to 
South Canara. It is, we think, very sur- 
prising, and a proof of the natux'ally good 



disposition of the inhabitants of these 
islands, that Mr. Stokes finds they have 
not lapsed into anarchy, and that, in fact^ 
the principal result of their freedom has 
been to infuse into them more life and 
independence than are to be found in tho 
other islands. The islands and their inhabit- 
ants have changed so little in the last few 
years that, we are told, tho report made by 
Mr. Robinson twenty-five years ago on tho 
Government islands would still apply, even 
in all its minutisD, to the whole group. It 
ia very unfortunate, so fat as our information 
goes, that the islands should have changed 
so little, for Mr. Stokes, with commendable 
economy of time, trouble, and paper, com- 
ments and reports only on things needing 
immediate attention, referring his Collector 
for further information to the report writ- 
ten by Mr. Robinson twenty-five years 
ago ; and this report, which we cannot 
but think must be of great int(^rest, wo 
are not so fortunate as to have seen. The 
planting of cocoanut trees seems to ba 
going on steadily, but tho returns were 
not considered quite reliable, as tho officers 
deputed to count the trees did not do so, 
contenting themselves with asking the peo- 
ple how many trees they possessed, which 
led them very naturally to understate tha 
number they actually owned. The popula- 
tion shows a slight tendency to increase; 
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but has nofc yet recovered from the outbreak 
of cholera in 1863. We find that the num- 
ber of cattle on the islands has decreased 
since 1866, which is very easily explained 
by the extension of plantation, and also by 
the fact that, in one island at least, goats have 
been ostracized in consequence of the injuries 
inflicted by them on the cocoanut trees. 
When it is remembered that the inhabit- 
ants of these little islands depend entirely 
for subsistence on the coir produced by 
the cocoanuts, we can readily understand 
the crusade they have preached against 
such destructive gardeners as goats. From 
the repoH^f we gather that education has 
entirely gone out of fashion, if, indeed, it 
over had a footiug. In one island, only four 
boys and one girl attend school. On this 
subject the Board of Revenue remark 
that the educational wants of the islands 
will be best met by introducing, as occa- 
sion opens, the system of elementary 
schools proposed by Mr. Macgregor for 
the similar Moplah population in Malabar/' 
Amidst this general stagnation it is satis- 
factory to find that boat building is going 
on with activity, a sure proof of the snb- 
stantisj prosperity of the people; while 
tho wonderful freedom of the islands from 
all serious crime, seems to point both to 
a suflSciency of food and an absence of 
any sort of rivalry or competition. It 
seems quite a wonder, in this age of hurry 
and emulation, to find a comer of the world 
whero these evil causes and their still 
more evil results are unknown. We do not 
moan to infer from this that the Laccadive 
Isles are in all senses Islands of the 
Blest they are exposed to the same ills as^ 
tho rest of tho world, and seem to suffer 
terribly from enormous hordes of rats, and 
from some kind of boring worm that greatly 
injures tho cocoanut trees. Mr. Thomas, 
then Collector of South Canara, seems to 



have sent the islanders a valuable present 
of mungooses some three or four years ago. 
Mr. Stokes thought they had done no good, 
having merely driven the rats up the trees ; 
but it is evident enough that they mnst 
have done good service, if not in diminish, 
ing the number of- rats, at any rate, in pre- 
venting their increase, for they have increasd 
and multiplied while depending on the rats 
for their food. Mr. Thomas afterwards sent 
the islanders another boon in the shape of 
owls which, if once they become domesti- 
cated, will wage a war of extermination on 
the rats in the trees, and will, no donbt, 
drive them down again to the mungcoses 
below ; so that the rats, we may easily fancy, 
will soon be in the position so touchingly 
described by the ancient Britons in their 
letter beseeching the aid of the Romans. 
So far as the fat white worm is concerned, 
he seems likely to be confronted by the bills 
of jays which are to be sent over to the 
rescue of the cocoanuts. Mr. Stokes gives 
ns an interesting account of the coir mann- 
facture and coir monopoly. He does not 
appear to think that machines for twTsting 
the coir would be of much service; bnt 
Mr. Thomas, in his letter, says Dr. Shortt 
promised him a sample machine, and that, 
on its receipt, he intended to send one to 
each island. So far as the monopoly is 
concerned, whether it will pay, or whether 
it will not, "it would probably be impos- 
sible to devise a system which would be 
so acceptable and so well suited to the 
people of these islands and to existing con- 
ditions." 

In writing of the criminal and civil 
returns, Mr. Stokes expresses himself as 
follows : — " I am of the same opinion as my 
predecessor, in reporting on these Islands, 
that grave crimes aro almost unknown on 
them. Thoy must bo visited, in order that 
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tli6 stagnation and the monotony of the 
existence which the inhabitants drag along 
may be appreciated. In such a state of 
society, stagnant, civilised in some degree, 
and orderly, experience in other cases goes, 
1 believe, to show that grave crime is not 
found. It is not in retired country- districtp, 
where the wheels of life move slowly, that 
grave crime is common, but in towns where 
life is busiest. The motives which urge 
to it are wanting; but further, in this case, 
the people are all more or less intimately 
connected and personally known to each 
other.'' In fact, for these simple islanders 
might have been written the verses of Gray's 
Elegy, which run as follows — 

Th' applause of listening senates to command, 
The threats of pain and ruin to despise, 
To scatter plenty o'er a smiling land, 
And road their hist'ry in a nation's eyes. 

Tlieir lot forbade : nor circumscribed alone 
Their growing virtues, hut their cnmes confiTied ; 
Forbade to wade through slaughter to a throne, 
And shut the gates of mercy on manlund. 

The Monegar appears to be the great man 
on these' islands, and to have almost uncon- 
trolled authority. He, however, in fact, 
resides in Amini, and visits Kiltan and 
Chetlat only once a year; and we suspect 
that the Board have discovered the true 
cause of this irreguhirity in the fact that 
the islanders have hitherto been expected 
to -caiTy the Monegar and staff gratis ; 
whereas, under the new system of pay- 
ment of hire and batta, more regularity may 
bo expected. Mr. Thomas, in his letter, 
remarking on a part of the report refemog 
to the complaints of the islanders, says, 
" in many things they are very children." 
He may well say so; for Mr. Stokes, in 
advocating a reduction of peons employed, 
says, ''If ifc bo considered that the peons 
are needed as Policemen, the want could 
easily bo supplied by giviug the Ugrauies> 



minor officials, some small extra pay, say 
Rupees 2 a-month each, and requiring them 
to perform the duties. Force would not 
often be required with prisoners, as the 
Monegar states that to confine a man it 
is only necessary to tell him to sit in 
a corner with his face to the wall and 
he does so. There is no place of confine- 
ment in Amini ; the building of one hag 
been sanctioned, but none has been built." 
These are docile subjects indeed. The 
islanders preferred a few complaints, or 
rather petitions, one of which is that they 
should be allowed a little more time to 
pay for the rice supplied to them in 
1871 ; second, that the present Christian 
Monegar should be removed and a Mussul- 
man appointed; thirdly, that they might 
have more salt at a cheap rate; fourthly, 
that the quantity and quality of the rice 
supplied to them in exchange for their coir 
should be better ; fifthly, that they should 
enjoy an increased participation in coir 
profits; sixthly, that the entrances to the 
lagoons should be cleared ; and lastly, that 
the time for bringing the coir to Mangalore 
should be extended. On the whole, these 
petitions seem to have succeeded very well : 
an additional' year was to be allowed the 
islanders for paying their rice debt; they 
were to have a Mussulman Monegar, as, 
owing to the social duties incumbent on a 
Monegar in the islands, no Christian could 
properly discharge his duties ; a little more 
salt was to be granted, as an experiment, in 
order to induce the people to salt some of 
their fish ; the petition as to deterioi*a£io]i 
in quantity and quality of rice did not seem 
to be well-fonnded ; the improvements to 
the harbours were not considered necessary, 
nor could the boats be allowed to reach 
Mangalore later with the coir in conse- 
quence of the eai'ly onset of the monsoon ; 
bat the request for on increased participa- 
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tion in coir profits was granted in this 
wise. The islanders were to have 25 per 
cent of the net profits, provided the quan- 
tity did not fall below 674 candies, and 
realized not less than Rupees 40 per candy. 
Besides these requests preferred by all the 
islands alike, the people of Kadamat prayed 
to be permitted to export their coir in 
their own boats. It appears that out of 

111 males on this island, 90 are tenants 
of the people of Amini ; that the people 
of Amini compel their tenants to send 
coir in their boats charging them 20 per 
cent for freight ; and that, though the coir of 
the island of Kadamat is better than that 
of Amini, the producers reap no advantage, 
because, as it is exported in the Amini 
boats, it was paid for and classed the same 
as the inferior sort produced in Amini. 
On this point the Board of Revenue ordered 
that relations of dependence as between 
islands, e. g., Kadamat on Amini should 
cease. In consequence of this, the people of 
Kadamat have since been able to send their 
coir in their own boats, save the 20 per cent 
paid to Amini as freight, and also enjoy 
the advantage of having their coir classed 
at its own value. Finally, the Board and 
the Government thanked Mr. Stokes for his 
interesting report, and remarked that the 
general question raised by it must lie over 
pending the necessary action in the Political 
Department ; which, we suppose, means the 
extending to the islands, formerly belong- 
ing to Cannaiiorej the system of govern- 
ment enjoyed by those attached to South 
Canara. 



CIRCULAR ORDERS OF THE BOARD 
OF REVENUE. 



No. XXXVII. 
Standing No. 275-4. 

Addition to Attaciiment Notice. 

Froceedhigs of the Board of Revenue^ daled 
2rd November 1871, No, 3,155. 

The following addition will be made to 
Form 5 included in Board's Standing Order, 
No. 275 

2. " You will further take notice that fix)m 
the date of this Attachment Notice until the 
date of sale of your land hereby attached, yoa 
are, and will be held, liable for all kists thereon 
accrning, and the said kists will be demanded 
of, and levied from yon, as arrears of Land 
Revenue." 

No. XXXVIII. 
Standing No. 131-1, 

COWLES FOR CLEARING WaSTB LaND OP 

Pbickly Pear. 

Proceedings of the Board of Revenue, doled 
2l8t November 1874, No. 3,348. 

As an inducement to ryots to clear waste 
land covered with 
G. 0., dated 29 th prickly pear, oowlesfree 
September 1874, No. of assessment, varying 
1,236, Eeveuue De- in period from five to 
partment. ten years at the discre- 

tion of the Collector, 
will in future be granted on the following con- 
dition. 

2. The extent of land to be cleared yearly 
will be entered in the cowie; (thns in a fire 
year cowIe it will be made a condition that one- 
fifth of the land is to be cleared yearly), and 
the forfeiture of the cowle will be the penally 
of non-fulfilment of the contract. 
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70. COMPARATIVB VIEW OP COLLECTIONS FROM ALL SOURCES, CURRENT AND ARREARS, WITH15 

THE FusLY. — The followiDg statement exbi- 
RS. bits the Collections, Current and Arrears, 

Fasly 1281 ... ... ... 7,15,86,020 under all beads of Revenue in comparison 

„ 1282 ... ... 7,25,07,746 with the previous years, the result being 

a net increase of Rupees 9,21,726 in tbe 

Increase ... 9,21,726 Collections actually brought into the Trea- 
sury over those of Fusly 1281 : — 



Items. 


Fusly 1281. 


Fusly 1282. 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


Current. 


Arrears. 


Total. 


Current. 


Arrears. 


Total. 


Permanently Settled.. 
Jodi on Shrotriem 
Villages 

Ryotwar 

HiscellaneouB 


RS. 

40,43,272 

4,92,930 
319,11,037 
28,09,692 


BS. 

11,36,363 

1,37,109 
32,88,495 
9,43,598 


RS. 

61,79,635 

6,30,045 
851,99,532 
37,53,290 


K3. 

42,51,737 

6,16370 
382,29,529 
30,11,815 


8,68^5 

1,39,708 
29,37,114 
8,84,762 


BS. 
51,20,282 

6,56,570 
361,06,643 
38,46,577 


B8. 

26,583 
9,67,111 
93,287 


BS. 

69,353 


Total... 


392,56,937 


65,05,565 


447,62,502 


410,09,951 


47,80,129 


4.57,90,f)80 


10,27,578 




Excise on Spirits and 
Drugs, (Abkari) ... 
Inoome-tak ... ... 

License-tax ... .« 

Salt 

Sea Customs 

Land CostomB 


53,77,.501 
6,82,064 
272 

128.87,193 
29,09371 
^,05,900 


5,26,348 
77,071 

838 


59,08,849 
7,59,135 
272 
128,88,031 
29,09,871 
2,05,900 


56,06,822 
4,84,837 
171 

128,50,954 
28,73,145 
1,95,369 


4,46,904 

30,650 

1,672 
437 


60,53,226 
6,15,407 
171 

120,52,626 
28,73,582 
1,95,369 


1,49,377 


2,43,&18 
101 
35,405 
86,289 
10,531 


^Judicial ... 
Stamps. < N n- Judi- 


26,16,003 
16,39,657 




25,16,803 
16,39,657 


25,40,164 
16,87,041 


• ••.( 


25,40,164 
16,07,041 


\ 






41,50,460 




41,56,460 


42,27,205 




42,27,205 


70,745 




Total... 


262,19,261 


6,04,257 


268,23,518 


262,38,008 


4,79,663 


267,17,666 




1,05,852 


Grand Total... 


654,76,198 


61,09,822 


715,86,020 


672,47,954 


52,59,792 


725,07,746 


9,21,726 





77. Grose Revenue and Charges of Collections compared. — The total charges of the 
year amounted to Rupees 59,96,031, and compared with the preceding year exhibit a net 
increase of Rupees 36,205. 





Management Charges. 


Extra Charges. 


Total. 


Fusly 1281 . 
n 1282 




RS. 

88,82,269 
39,72,877 


RS. 

20,77,557 
20,23,154 


RS. 

59,59,826 
59,96,031 




Increase... 


90,608 


Decrease 54,403 


Increase 36,205 



78. The proportion of charges to receipts under each head of revenue stands aa shown in 

the margin, the total charges bearing to 



Land Revenue 
Abkari 

Income-tax ... 
Sea Customs 
Laud Customs 
Salt 
Stamps 



Total 



Total Charges. Ratio. 

BS. 

. 38,42,208 8-3 

. 2,51,462 41 

19,650 3-8 

. 1,73,634 60 

17,528 8-9 

. 14,15,649 ll-O 

. 2,75,900 6-5 



8-2 



59,96,031 

and correct retorus vrill bo obtamed for the current fusly. 



the total receipts the ratio of 8*2 per cent 
The corresponding ratio for the previous 
year was 8*^ per cent. It must, however, 
be here remarked that the charges shown 
above do not appear to have been correctly 
calculated by the Collectors. They include 
the amounts paid as refunds, and the one- 
fifth of land revenue charges debi table to 
**Law and Justice." They do not, more- 
over, correspond with the sums given by 
the Accountant-General. Instructions will 
be issued to the Collectors on the subject| 
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79. Extent of Coercive Measures used in the Rraliza^tion of Revenue. — The enhjoined 
Btatemcnt exhibits the extent to which tbe provisions of tbe law for the realization of arrears of 
revenue were enforced : — 
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Processes were issued ia 15,103 villages 
against 249,124 ryots for the recovery of 
Rupees 25,08,606, and property was attached 
to the estimated value of Rapees 15,08,715. 
But the value of property actually sold was only 
Rapees 4,52,789, of which Rupees 3,08,592 
represent the value of the puttah lands sold, and 
Rupees 1,44,197 that of movable property. 
The amount of arrears for which recourse to 
law was necessaiy was greater in Fusly 1282 
than in the previous year, and the property 
sold for arrears was also greater. 

The Districts in which the property sold for 
arrears is remarkably large are those noted 
below. In the other Disti'icts the property 
Bold in each was below 10,000 Rapees : — 

Fusly 1282. 

RS. 

1. Chingleput 1,15,772 

2. South Arcot ... ... 65,292 

3. Tanjore ... ... 49,903 

4. Nellore 44,282 

5. North Arcot ... 40,625 

6. Tinnevelly 39,334 

7. Godavery ... 29,664 

The Board are now inquiring into the causes 
vrhj it has become necessary to employ coercive 
mcasnres so largely, and a report will be 
separately submitted to Government on the 
subject. 

80. Miscellaneous Subjects — Hoonjeram 
and Taleoiida estates, — The results of these 
estates, it will be observed, are as usual very 
satisfactory. The estates are rented out for 
Rupees 1,31,000, and the revenue demand 
amounted to Rupees 1,58,979, the whole of 
which, with the exception of Rupees 2,220 
was collected by the renters. The renters 
kid out in Fusly 1282 Rupees 6,395 qu 



irrigation and other works of agricultural 

im prove- 
i^asly 1281. Faslj 1282. ment against 
ACRES. ACRES. Rs. 5,898 in 
Sugar-cane ... 507 233 the previous 
Pad:dy ... 8,535 10,156 year. The 
Indigo ... 2,153 1,198 marginal 
Other Grains. 2,527 2,133 figures iudi- 

cate the state 

Total... 13,722 13,720 of cultivation 

in these 
estates. 

81. The State op the Taluk and Village 
AccouKTS. — The taluk and village accounts are 
stated to be generally well kept, except in 
Ganjam and South Arcot where the Collectors 
are adopting the necessary measures for im- 
proving the present state of things. In Gan- 
jam the Collector states that, owing to the 
incapacity of the classes employed as Cumam, 
the accurate preparation of the accounts is 
a very difficult work, and will take much time 
and patience before matters are on a really 
satisfactory footing ; and in South Arcot much 
was done in Fusly 1282 towards examining the 
accounts, and it is hoped that there will be an 
improvement next year. 

'82. Sdb-Division op Joint liability or 
Shareholders in the enfranchised whole 
Inam Villages under G. 0., 18rH October 
1867, No. 2,451. — No application appears to 
have been made in any District for the sub- 
division of whole Inam villages with reference 
to G. 0., dated 18th October 1867, No. 2,451, 
and the Board fear that the order will remain 
a dead letter for ever. It is impossible to 
expect any unity of action among the several 
sharers in an Agraharam," and it is not 
to the iatercdt of these sharersi who are 
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gonerally absent from the village, to agree to 
any each conrse as that prescribed by the order 
of Governmeut. The condition of the holders 
of joint villages is aufortuuato. lb is not easy 
to effect sub divisions owing to accounts of 
t)i*odace not being regalarly kept in snch 
villager, and consequently the whole property 
is often sold for the default of a single share- 
holder out of many. 

B3. The Board have not dwelt in this 
report upon the forest revenue which was 
placed in their charge for the first time in 
November 1872, the Collectors not having 
furnished the necessary returns. It will be 
duly noticed in the Report for Fusly 1283. 
A separate Report for the official year 1872-73 
has been already forwarded to Government. 

Order thereon, 23rd June 187tt, No. 770. 

Tins Report of the Board of Revenue on the 
settlement and collections of the revenues of 
this Presidency for Fusly 1282 (revenue- year 
ending 30th June 1873) is submitted nearly 
throe months later than 
• Para. 1, G. 0., the prescribed date,* and 
dated 11th May the Government must 
1869, No. 1,313. request the Board to avoid 
such delay in future. 

2. The gross revenue of the year amounted 
to Rupees 725,07,746 against Rupees 715,86,020 
In tbe previous year. The increase was 
Rupees 9,21,726. Compared with the average 
(Rupees 687,60,464) of the last five years, 
the revenues show an improvement of Rupees 
37,47,282, or nearly per cent. 

3. The total charges of management and col- 
lection and other incidental charges amounted 
to Rupees 59,96,031 against Rupees 59,59,826, 
showiDg au increase of Rupees 36,205* The 



Board remark that the charges include the 
amounts paid as refunds, and that instructions 
will be issued to the GoUoctora for making 
their returns more correct ; but there ^as an 
increase of Rupees 90,608 under Management 
Charges," while under Extra Charges" there 
was a decrease of Rupees 54,403. The Board 
should have explained the large increase under 
the first item. On the whole^ however, the 
ratio of expenditure to the gross revenue 
was 8*2 per cent against 8'3 per cent ia 
Fusly 1281. 

4. The financial result of the admioistcutiou 
having thus been briefly slated, the Govern- 
ment will now review the details of the Board's 
Report. 

5. Seasoii.'^The season was on the whole 
good. The north-east monsoon particularly 
was heavy, but the unseasonable and heavjf 
dowupour in February did great damage to the 
crops ready for harvest in North Arcot, South 
Arcot, and Tanjore. The rain^fall in the Mala- 
bar District was fair, but the showers having 
been unseasonable rendered cultivation very 
unsuccessful. 

6. Sanila^y Condition. — The eanilary condi- 
tion of the Presidency during the year was not 
good. The number of deaths in Fusly 1282 was 
505,867 against 445,720 in Fusly 1281. Cholera 
prevailed in an epidemic form only in three 
northern Districts, and the total number of 
deaths from this cause was 6,675 against 11,678 

in the pre- 

fusly 1281. FuBly 1282. viousyearj 
• Small-pox. 29,371 48,921 but small- 
Fever ... 187,465 225,414 pox* and 

fever con- 
tributed chiefly to increase mortality. On the 
whole, the death-rate in the year tinder report 
was 17 07 per mille against 17 38 in Fusly 1281* 
As there is a separate department to look after 
the sanitation of the Presidency, it is unnece8« 
eary to (Qiter into thid subject further here. 
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7. Piicee. — The following table abows the prices of Fusly 1282 compared with those of 
tho previous five years and tho decennial average : — 
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PiiceB feU considerably in Fnsly 1280, but 
those of 1282 have Blijjbtly risen above those 
of the two previous years. Compared with the 
decennial average there is a decrease of 20 per 
cent on paddy and of between 23 and 27 per 
cent on dry grains, except horse- gram ; the 
decrease on horse-gram was 10 per cent. Tlie 
Board point out that the ruling prices arc much 
above the commutation rates in the lately 
settled Districts, and that there is, therefore, 
a good margin in favor of the ryote ia these at 
least. 

8. Byoi^* noldings.—Tho extent of land 
occupied on i*yotwari tenure iu*all tho Districts, 
except South Cauara, was acres 19,742,748, 
assessed at Rupees 339,41,51(3, against acres 
10,685, 938, assessed at Rupees 3:39,37,431, in 
Fusly 1281, showing an increase of acres 56,810, 
assessed at Rupees 4,085 : — 

9. Byoiwar Seillement — The net ryotwar 
- settlement amounted to Rupees 358,38,619 

against Rupees 349,85,370. Of the increase of 
Rupees 8,53,249, only Rupees 4,085 occura 
under Holdings, and the largest portion, or Ru- 
pees 6,11,363, is the decrease under Remissions 
deducted from the assessment on actual hold- 
ings. Tho remainder, Rupees 2,37,801, occurs 
chiefly under second crop assessment, additional 
assessment, and water- tax. These results and 
the increase* in the proportion of the holdings 
actually cultivated indicate the favorable char- 
acter of the season in Fusly 1282 compared with 
Fttsly 1281 — 





Fnsly 1281. 

f 


Fusly 1282. 


Assessment on ac- 
tual holdings... 

Deduct waste re- 
mitted 


BS. 

339,37,431 
6,13,261 


KS. 

339,41,516 
3,56,558 


Remainder 

Add second crop 
assessment ... 

Additional assess- 
ment ... 

Water- tax 

Revenue of South 
Canara 


333,24,170 

5,77,025 

5,22,251 
13,47,655 

12,75,496 


335,84,958 

6,75,153 

f^,25,2r>5 
13,83,163 

12,76,657 


Deduct Remis- 
sions 


370,46,597 
20,61,227 


375,45,186 
17,06,567 


Net Settlement... 


849,85,370 


358,88;619 



Dry. Wet. 
Percentage. Percentage. 
• Fusly 1281 ... 88*8 92-1 89-5 
' „ 1282 ... 90- 94 6 908 



10. The proposal in pamgraph 21 of tho 
Board's Proceedings, that all charges on ac- 
count of water, whether charged at fixed rates 
or with reference to the difference between wot 
and dry assessment, should be shown as 
" Water-t^ix'* instead of under ** Additional 
Assessment," is approved. 

11. Remissions. — On tho whole, there wag 
a decreaso of Rupees 6,11,363 under Remia* 
sions, and the greater portion of this, or Rnpecs 
6,39,720, occurred under " Waste and Occa- 
sional Remissions," which are influ^cod by 
the season. The remainder, Rupees 71,643, i^i 
the decrease under " Fixed Remissions" anql 
" Deductions from tho demand on account of 
remuneration to village servants, road-cess, <fec." 
chiefly duo to the deductions in the preceding 
year of the merahs or sums due to village 
servants in the District of Trichinopoly for two 
years. 

12. Peishcush or Zemindari Bevenue.^^The 
demand on account of peishcuifh amounted to 
Rupees 51,16,332 against Rupees 51,29,4G4 in 
Fusly 1281. Tho decrease of Rupees 13,132 
is chiefly the result of the deduction of Rupees 
13,000 made from the peishcusb of the Zemin- 
dar of Kalastiy on account of the loss sustained 

him in consequence of the abolition of the 
Moturpha tax in his estates both in Nortli 
Arcot and Nellore Districts. 

13. Shrotriem and Inam Quit'tent, — The 
demand under Shrotriem and Inam quit-rent 
has risen from Rupees 6,39,015 in Fusly 1281 
to Rupees 6,42,181 in Fusly 1282, in conso*- 
quence of the operation of the Inam Rules 
authorizing the enfranchisement of Inams. 

14. Miscellaneous, — Tho . demand undep 
" Miscellaneous" amounted to Rupees 39,07,999 
against Rupees 37,52,481 in Fusty 1281^ and 
tho net increase of Rupees 1,55,518 is tho 
result of a gross increase of Rupees 2,83,54r|i 
and a gross decrease of 1,28,026. The increase 
occurred chiefly (1) under lands cultivated buft 
not iucludod in the Jammahbundy, owing to 
the commencement of the Settlement earlier 
tlian usual in some of the Districts ; (2), under 
rents of islands situated in nvers, in oonso<- 
quence of the islands in the Godavery District 
having been rented out for larger sums ; (3)p 
under grazing-tax or grass rent in the Nellore 
District ; (4), under cultivation of poramboke 
lands ; and (5), under sundry Inams iK^hicb 
were charged for excesses in the areas dis* 
covered by the survey in Godavery an4 Nellore 
Districts. The decrease which occurred chiefly 
in Malabar and Trichinopoly h owing to the 
diminished sales of eqcheated lands in the 
former District and to the smaller amount of 
concealed cultivation brought to account in the 
year in the latter. 

1 5. The total Land-revenue demand amount*, 
ed tb Rupees 455,05,131 against Rs. 445,06|33l 
in Fusly 1281. 
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16. Special Products, — There was a decrease 

in the area 
Fusly 1281. Fualy 1282. underSagar- 
ACRBS. ACBBS. oane and an 
Sugar-cane. 47, 1 1 46,446 increase 
Cotton ... 16,17,083 17,08,276 nnder Cotton 
Indigo ... 8,45,586 4,06,425 «nd Indigo. 

. These varia- 
tioBB do not call for particular remarks. They 
are dependent more or less on the season and 
the demand in the market for the products. 

17. The demand on account of sundry 
fiources of revenue is shown in the subjoined 
statement : — 
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18. AbkarL— The increase of Rs. 1,99,065 
nnder Abkari is chiefly the result of the great 
competition at the sales of the farms at the oom« 

mencement of the fnsly 
* Ganjam. in those Disti'icts in which 

Vizagnpatam. the revenue is farmed cot 
Chinglepnt. at auctions. The excise 

South Arcot. system was introduced 
North Arcot. into five Districts* and is 
on its trial. 

19. Income-tax, — The decrease nnder In- 
come-tax is the result of the exem prion of 
incomes below Rupees 1,000 from fax by Act 
yill of 1872, as well as of the total abolition 
of tlie tax from 1st April 1873. 

20. Salt, — On the whole, there was a de- 

crease of Rb. 37,029 

RS. 

Pusly 1281 128,88.940 
„ 1282 ... 128,51,911 



Decrease... 



37,029 



under « Salt." The 
sales under " Homo 
consumption" 
show an increase of 
mannds 46,029 in 
qnantity, and of 
Rupees 96,821 in 
the revenue. But under "Inland consump- 
tion" there is a decrease of mannds 102,936 in 
in the quantity, and of Rupees 1,24,853 in the 
revenue. The Board, in paragraph 47 of their 
Proceedings, attribute this result to temporary 
causes ; but the figures in the subjoined state- 
ment show that the present monopoly price of 
Rupees 2 the Indian mannd has checked con- 
sumption, and that the recent extensions of the 
railway have not counteracted the effect of the 
price introduced in October 1869 : — 
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21. The total available quantity of salt in 
the year was Indian mannds 13,807,872; the 
sales, including wastage written of, amounted 
to Indian maunds 6,91^,910, and the balance 
left at the close of the fnsly was Indian mannds 
6,891,962 against Indian mannds 7,904,996 at 
the commencement of the year. The stock is 
very low, and it is particularly so in the Dis- 
tricts noted ill the subjoined statement. The 
Board explain that in Chinglepnt, South Arcot., 
and Tanjore, the Feason was very adverse to 
salt mnnnfactnre, and in Tinnevelly the Collec- 
tor reports that a Smaller quantity was manu- 
factured, but why is not stated. The Govern- 
jnent trust that the Board keep themselves 
informed of the progress of manufacture in 
these , Districts, and take timely steps to lay in 
the usual quantity. 



Balance at 
the close of 
the Year. 


IN. MD. 

1,280,262 

164,686 
373,326 


8 


IN. MD. 

1,562,804 

0«/ J.,t/t/ f 

707,508 
• 553,627 


Total. 


IN. MD. 

2,843,066 

872,194 
926,953 


received 
into store 
during the 
Year. 


IN. MD. 

685,451 

432,624 
464,796 


Balance 
at the 
commence- 
ment of 

i 


IN. MD. 

2,157,615 

439,570 
462,157 


Districts. 


Chinglepnt ... 
South Arcot ... 
Tanjore 

Tinnevelly ... 



22. The total charges of the Salt Depart- 
ment amounted to Rupees 14,15,649, or a little 
more than 11 per cent on the gross revenue, 
against Rupees 15,79,800, or 12^ per cent in 
Fnsly 1281, and the decrease of Rupees 1,64,151 
is chiefly the result of the smaller quantity 
nmnofactured daring the year for reasons 



already stated. Works of ** Petty construction 
and repairs" have received much attention, and 
the sum spent under this head amounted to 
Rupees 1,86,382 against Rupees 1,75,391 in 
Fnsly 1281. 

23. The net salt-revenue of the year was 
Rupees 114,36,977 against Rupees 113,07,393 
in Fusly 1281. 

24. The total wastage of salt in the year 
amounted to Indian mannds 313,333-30 against 
174,501-35 in Fusly 1281. The large increase, 
which occurred chiefly in the Districts of Viza- 
gapatam, Chinglepnt, South Arcot, and Tanjoi^e, 
is attributed to the heavy rains of 1871 and 
1872 and to defective storage Jn the Gliingleput 
District. Sanction is granted for writing otT 
the wastage. The Government observe that in 
the other Districts the ratio of the wastage to 
the contents of the heaps was moderate. 

25. Sea Customs. — The decrease of Rupees 
36,727 under *' Sea Customs" is small, and is 
owing chiefly to the smaller exports of cocoanut 
oil and pepper from Malabar, to smaller impor* 
tations of cotton piece-goods and thread in 
Tinnevelly, arid to the falling off in the export 
trade in paddy in Vizag^patam, Go^avery, and 
South Arcot. 

26. Land Customs, — The decrease of Rupees 
10,531 under " Land Customs" occurred chiefly 
in South Arcot, and is not explained. 

27. Stamps, — Under Stamps, there was an 
increase of Rupees 70,745— Rupees 23,361 
under Court Fees and Rupees 47,384 under 
Geneml and Non-jndicial Stamps : the former 
is tho result of a moderate increase in litigation, 
and the payment of batta for tho service of 
processes in stamps ; the latter is owing to the 
growing prosperity of the country. 

28. Demand, Collection^ and Balance of Cnr^ 
rent Revenue. — The total demand on account of 
all sources of revenue amounted to Rupees 
721,71,787. Of this, Rupees 672,47,954, or 
93*2 per cent, were collected within the fusly, 
and the balance at the close of the fusly was 
Rupees 48,92,267, exclusive of remissions 
under "Abkari" and "Income-tax." This 
balance was, however, reduced to Rupees 
13,86,252, or 19 per cent, by subsequent 
collections up to 3l8t October 1873. On the 
whole, the collections were satisfactory, and the 
explanatiop given in paragraphs 57 to 62 for 
the balances is accepted. The balances in the 

Districts noted in the 
Per Cbnt. margin are large. As 
Chinglepnt 6 usual, the arrear in 

Madura ... 5* 12 the Chinglepnt Dis« 
Salem 4*19 trict is heavy, and 

Ganjam 8'43 this, the Board state, 

North Arcot ... 31 7 is owing to the desire 
Nellore 313 on the part of the 

Mirassidars to retain 
more laud in their puttahs than they haye the 
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means to cultivate efficiently and pay for. Tlie 
Government will await the explanation of 
tlie Collector called for in paragraph 18 of 
their Proceedings, dated 20th February 1874, 
No. 232. 

29. Demand, Collection, and Balance of Ar- 
rears, — The entire demand on account of ar- 
rears amounted to Rupees 68,95,020, and de- 
ducting the collections and remissions up to 
October 1873 the balance left was Rupees 
14,35,489. Of this sum the Board report 
Rupees 3,00,782 (inclusive of the amount 
recommended to be written off in the Settle- 
ment Report for Fusly 1281, and sanctioned in 
paragraph 19 of the order of Government, 
dated 20th February 1874, No. 232) to be 
irrecoverable. Under the explanation given in 
paragraphs €6 to 72 of the Board's Report, 
sanction is now granted for writing off Ru- 
pees 1,79.710-10.9. 

30. Under the circumstances stated in para- 
graph 74, sanction is also granted for writing 
off the sum of Rupees 14,205-3-2 appertaining 
to the demand of Fusly 1282. 

31. Several of the unsettled balances of old 
date in the Districts of Madura and Kistna, 
noticed in the Proceedings of Government, dated 
20th February 1874, No. 232, paragraph 20, 
have not been disposed of iu Fusly 1282. Tlie 
balances under Miscellaneous in the Chingle- 
put District are also of old date. The appear- 
ance of these sums in the returns for Fusly 1283 
will be severely noticed. 

32. The extent to which coercive process 

was used in 

Nnmberof ryots ^^^7. ^ 2^32 .for 

against whom reahzing the 

processes were revenue is 

Eer„l;eaU.ed '''''''' ''''''' B»»0- . - 
by actual margin. Al- 

eales— Bs. rs. though there 

%olnr''^l 1.90.512 1,44,197 7^^^ ^^^^^^^ 
(hj lands ... 2,06,60^ 3,08,5^2 m the nunaber 

of royts against 
whom processes were issued and in the value 
of movable property sold, there was a large 
increase in the sale of landed property. The 
amount realized by the 8ale of lands in the dis- 
trict of Chingloput alone was Rupees 1.06,152, 
while the average of the other Districts was 
10,122. The separate and special report of the 
Board regarding these sales is now under the 
consideration of Government, and the subject 
will not, therefore, be further noticed here. 

83. The taluk and village accounts are 
stated to be well kept, except in Ganjam and 
South Arcot, and steps are being taken by the 
Collectors to improve the existing state of 
things iu those Districts. 

(True Extract.) 
(Signed) 0. G. MASTER, 
Acting Secretary to Govemnmi. 



Water Ratb Roles— Kistna and Qobayekt 

DjfiLTAS. 

Proceedings of (he Madras Government, Hevenue 
Department, llth Juhj 1874. 

Read the following Proceedings of the Board 
of Revenue, dated 17th June 1874, No. 
1,477:— 

Read the following letter from W. S. FOSTER, 
Esq., Acting Collector of tlie Godavei-y Dis- 
trict, to J. GROSE, Esq., Seci'etary to the 
Board of Revenue, dated Cocanada, 20th 
April 1874, No. 113:— 
My attention was drawn to the severrty of 
the provision in the new Water-tax Rules sanc- 
tioned by Government, in regard to the charge 
for water on sng'ar-cane and other garden pro- 
duce paying Rupees 8 an acre. The Rules 
provide that where a field is very large or 
where a portion is not irrigable, a sub-division 
may be made, but thatiu other cases the whole 
field being irrigable, the whole should be paid 
on. The cultivation of sugar-cane is likely to 
be affected in a great measure if this rule 
were adopted. There is no question that 
seveml of the fields in which sugar-cane is 
cultivated, are irrigable, and there is no ques- 
tion generally that the area of those fields 
is not very large, but for the cultivation of the 
peculiarly expensive crop of sugar-cane, so 
that sub-dividing fields for the sugar-cane crop 
is not within the rule. This is one of the special 
crops whose cultivation we are to encourage, 
rather than discourage or curtail, and we cannot 
help allowing it to suffer if the whole field 
is charged, unless formally sub-divided. The 
same piece of land is not cultivated every year 
with this special product, tlie land becoming 
poor, and the extent generally cultivated is an 
acre or two by a well-to-do ryot. Every field, 
therefore, has to be sub-divided into pieces of 
2 or 3 acres, thereby virtually doing away with 
the usefulness of the original survey, and the 
number of fields is so large, that it is almost 
impossible to carry out this measure. I would, 
therefore, propose that a rule be passed, allow- 
ing the Revenue Officers to charge the cultiva- 
tion of sugar-cane and similar Fpccial crops 
paying 8 Rupees an acre in lots of 2 acres, 
counting* the fraetions below 2 acres as 2 full 
acres. On this subject, I beg to refer the 
Board to their Proceedings of the 3rd August 
18(58, No. 5,626, and the correspondence there- 
with connected. 

2. Mr. Horsfall, the late Sub-Collector, also 
suggests the course I have now recomjuended, 
as can be seen from the accompanying copy of 
his letter of the 30th J^ch 1874, No. 88. 

3. I should have proposed this rule when I 
had sent my remarks on tiie Draft Water-tax 
Rules, but I had then proposed that the actually 
irriga^d land should l>e charged for ivatef 
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turhafever the crop mif^lili be : in Ibia case, the 
difficulty now com plained of could not have 
appeared. 

4. I wonld propose the rale as follows : — If 
portions of fields are cuUivated with angar- 
cane or other crops which pay 8 Rupees per 
acre for water, water*rate will be chafgod nt 
the rate of 8 Rnpees per acre on the extent 
cnltiyated with such crop, and 4 Rupees an 
acre on tho i^est of the field. 

In calculating tbo extent cultivated with 
sngar-cane, &c., every piece of land less than 
2 acres will be charged as 2 acres. 

Enclosure No. 1. 

From J. G. HORSFALL, Esq., Sub- Collector, 
to W. S. FOSTlSa, Esq., Acting Collector of 
the Godavory District, dated Rajahmundry, 
30th March 1874, No. 88. 

I beg to draw your attention to the follow log 
subject :~ 

Section 4, Rule I of tho new Wafer- tax 
Rnles, contemplates a charge of Rnpees 8 an 
acre for sugar-cane. 

2. Section G of the sarao rule directs that 
ryots taking water for a portion of a field 
should bo charged on the whole unless the 
sub-division and irrigation of a particular por- 
tion has been previously sanctioned by the 
Collector. 

3. This section either renders the sub- 
division of several survey fields necessary, or 
curtails the cultivation of sugar-cane, if sub- 
division is refused. 

4. You are aware that a ryot of ordinary 
circumstances cannot afford to cultivate more 
than 1 or 2 acres with sugar-cane, and cannot 
afford to pay water- tax at Rupees 8 an acre 
on full fields. 

5. Tho sarao plot which is cultivated with 
sugar-cane in ono year cannot be cultivatod 
with the same crop for at least two succeeding 
seasons, consequently ryot« vary tho place of 
sugar- cano every year and apply for sub- 
division. 

6. On a reference made by me in 1 8G8, the 
Board authorized the charge df water- tax for 
sugnr-cano on a scale of 2 acres (counting 
fractions of 2 acres as 2 acres), and I believe 
that this rule, if re-introduced, will render sub- 
division of fields unnecessary, and will not 
obstruct sugar-cano cultivation as tho present 
rule must, as it stands, necessarily do. I would 
apply the rule to all crops upon which a charge 
of Rupees 8 per aero is made for water. 

(True Copy.) 
(Signed; W.S. FOSTER, 

Acting Coll$cloi\ 



Submitted for the orders of Government. 

2. The Board proposed that ryots taking 

wat«r for a portion . of a 
G. 0., dated 16th field should be charged for 
June 1873, No. t4iat portion only, but Go- 
617. vernment disapproved and 

the rule now stands thus : 
"Ryots taking water for a portion of a field 
will be charged on the whole unless the sub- 
division and irrigation of a particular portion 
has been previously sanctioned by the Col- 
lector." 

3. Mr. Foster poiuts out that this rule is so 
harsh with regard to sugar-cane cultivation 
which pays Rupees 8 an sere and usually covers 
only a small portion of a field that it must 
discourage such cultivation. 

4. He proposes that there should be a 
special rule in favor of sugai*-cane cultivation 
providing that when portions of fields are irri- 
gated for this crop water-rate shall be charged 
only on the extent cultivated, provided that 
portions less than 2 acres in extent shall bo 
charged as 2 acres. 

5. The Board are strongly of opinion that 
liberality in this matter is expedient both for 
the people and the State. They would like to 
see the rule they proposed adopted now, but if 
this cannot be done, Mr. Foster's rule should 
certainly bo allowed, the 2 aci*e minimum being 
reduced to 1 acre. Under the general Water- 
rate Rules which have been approved by Go- 
vernment the minimum is half an acre. 

Order thereon, 11th July 1874, No. 864. 

On a reconsideration of the question refer- 
red to in pai*sgraph 5, G, O., dated 16th June 
1873, No. 617, the Governor in Council ap. 
proves of a modification of Clause 6, Rule I of 
the Rules for levying water-i*at^ in the Kistna 
and Qodavery Deltas by the following additio^i 
thereto : — 

** If portions of fields are cultivated with 
sugar-cane or other crops which pay Rupees 8 
per acre for water, water-rate at Rupees 8 per 
acre will be charged on the extent cultivated 
with such crops, half an acre being tho mini- 
mum extent recognized for the purpose of this 
Rule." 

2. With respect to tho rule as originally 
proposed by the Board and negatived in para- 
graph 5, G. 0., dated 16th June 1873, No. 61 7, 
the Governor in Council desires that if tho 
Board are still in fevor of a further relaxation 
they will report in full their reasons after 
weighing the several disadvantages which such 
a course would involve. 

(True Extract.) 
(Signed) C. O. MASTER, 

Acting Secrotary to QoverumenU 
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Mr. Hannyngton's Report on the Anamal- 
LAY Hills— CoiMBATORB District. 

Proceedings of the Madras Qovemmerd^ Bevenue 
Deparimenty Srd August 1874. 

Bead the following papers : — 

From J. C. HANNYNGTON, Esq., M.O.S., to 
C. G. MASTER, Esq., Acting Secretary to 
Goveniment, Revenne Departmeut-, dated 
Salena, 23rd Jane J 874 

Having visited the Anaraallay Hills dnring the 
late recess of my Conrh, and having, daring my 
leisnre hoars, jofcted down notes of sach points 
as strnck me as being of interest, and having 
also surveyed and sketched a portion of the 
npper platean, I think that perhaps the resalts 
of my trip may not be withoat interest to 
Government. 

2. I have, thcrefoi'e, the honor to forward 
herewith eighteen photographs, being three 
copies each of six views, together with a report, 
and also a map of Michael's Valley and part of 
the adjacent coautr^', for the kind acceptance 
of Government. 

3. Being myself a very indifferent dranghtjB- 
mnn, I have had the map tolerably copied on 
a reduced scale of 2,000 yards to the inch. I 
however also forward my own rongk sketch, 
which is somewhat more accamte, together 
with a plan On the same scale showing the 
principal triangles from which the -map is 
worked, and any intelligent di*a;aglitsman can 
from these construct a map to any desired 
scale. 

4. I do not, however, claim extreme ac- 
curacy for my map, the survey having been 
carried out with a rather coarse instrument ; 
and I would suggest that if any thing be done 
with the report and map, that the most the 
map is worth in its unfinished state, is to be 
copied on the scale, say, of a mile to the inch 
in a clear bold manner, and have the copy 
photographed. 

5. I had intended sketching the whole of 
the upper plateau, but was prevented by various 
circnmstances ; perhaps, next year I may be 
able to complete the sketch ; but considei-ing 
the uncertainty of all human affairs, I have 
considered it best to send in the report and 
map, as it stands, in its unfinished condition. 

Enclosure No. 1. 

Early in the year 1863, having obtained 
three months' leave, I was advised by Colonel 
Michael to explore the higher ranges of the 
Anamallays for sporting purposes. 

2. Colonel Michael proposed to me that I 
should essay a route wmch had not previously 



been tried, viz., by Dhullee, Poondy, and Appia 
mountain. 

3. I accomplished the ascent to Michad's 
Valley easily in three marches from Dhnllee, 
and was subsequently joined by Captains 
Michael and Hill, who, however, remaincMl but 
a short time owing to the illness of Captain 
HiU. 

4. The general results of Captain Michaers 
visit on this occasion are embodied in his report 
to- Government, dated 15th April 1868. Im« 
mediately afcer this trip. Captain Michael was 
attacked with a serious illness, and Captain 
Hill died ; but the illness of neither of these 
gentlemen was attributable to their visit to the 
Anamallays, yet the accidental incident served 
to give to the upper ranges an evil character 
for nnhealthiness which belongs by right to the 
lower part of the hills only. 

5. In 1865, Colonel Douglas Hamilton and 
Mr. Faulkner (17th Lancers) visited the npper 
ranges, and remained there about two dionths ; 
the account of this trip is contained in Colonel 
Hamilton's interesting repoi*t, dated 18tk 
December 1865. 

6. Several parties have since visited tlie 
npper plateau, but, owing to the difficulty of 
access and the bad odor for fever that the 
name ''Anamallay" has obtained, this truly 
magnificent country has not received the atten- 
tion it deserves. 

7. The obscurity in which the spot is buried 
is, I doubt not, in some measure owing to the 
inaccuracy of the existing maps, an examina- 
tion of which would lea<l to no idea of the 
existence of such an extensive and salubrious 
plateau.- 

8. In view, therefore, partly to the enjoy- 
ment of the loveliest scenery and most delicious 
climate in South India, and partly to render the 
same pleasures available to othei'f, I i-esolved to 
spend a portion of the recess of 1874 in explor- 
ing and perhaps mapping out the plateau ; and 
though, owing to very unfavorable weather, 
a strained ankle, and other circumstances, my 
explorations were curtailed, still the results, as 
far as they go, may be of use io others viho 
may be led to follow and proceed beyond my 
footsteps. 

9. It is needless to say that preparations 
must be made beforehand. Coolies from the 
low country are very unwilling to go up these 
hills, and though I did, on this occasion, obtain 
the services of five low-country volunteers, the 
unfortunately stormy weather soon drove jaj 
allies to the plains -again. 

10. I ascended on this occasion by t^e old 
route vid Appia Mallay.. The asoent by thn 
roate has been so wqU and carefullj desoribei 
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by Colonels Michaol and Hamilton that it needs 
bat brief notice. 

11. I reached the foot of the Poondy Ghaut 
(some six miles froDi Dhnllee) abont midnight, 
and at early dawn on the 23rd April commenced 
tho ascent. The ghaut is impracticable for 
borBes or laden bullocks. 

12. It is well to remember that the Puliars, 
'who reside at Mavadop, Poondy, and Knrumal- 
lay, and who are the only available coolies, 
carry their burdens on their backs, not on their 
beads, and loads should ho arranged accord- 
ingly. As tho ascent is, moreover, steep, and 
tho men not very strong, no load should much 
exceed 351b3. 

13. Tho Puliars have brought to perfection 
the art of making language, — a vehicle where- 
by to conceal their thoughts. 

14. The steep ascent to the plateau on 
which tho village of Poondy stands is about 
1 ,500 feet in two miles ; there is then a gentle 
rise for a boat three miles to tho foot of Appia 
ridge, and then an abrupt rise to the top of tho 
ridge. 

15. Tho view of Kokanamallay from tho 
plateau is very beautiful (Photograph No. 1). 

16. Tho plateau of Poondy is exceedingly 
dangerous as regards fever (the elevation being 
about 2,850 feet), and servajnt^ or low-country 
coolies should on no account bo allowed to 
sleep at Poondy, though they will invariably 
petition to bo allowed to do so. Appia ridge 
is, however, I believe perfectly safe. The only 
case of sickness amongst my followers was that 
of a man who, in disobedience to orders, left 
Appia ridge and slept two nights in Poondy. 
He contracted a very severe fever. 

1 7. Good drinking water is to be had on 
Appia ridge at all seasons ; there are two or 
three springs. No rain had fallen for about six 
months prior to my arrival, nevertheless there 
Yiixa sufficient, running, pure water. 

18. The spot makes a very fair camping 
ground, being sheltered and tolerably level. 

19. The height is about 3,940 feet above the 
sea (Barometer 25*84), and tho Thermometer 
read on this occasion, in the shade, noon 82^, 
9 P.M. 79^, 6 A.M. 67^,— a very delightful and 
equable temperature. 

20. Tho view of the Toracadavu Valley 
from the saddle of the ridge would alone re-pay 
the trouble of the journey from Coimbatore. 
To tho immediate left lies Appia Mallay ; next 
comes a hill called Parionga ; beyond this towers 
the lofty form of Kokanamallay, — one mass of 
precipices and qauintly shaped peaks ; in front, 
duo south, in the extreme distance, is the grcea 



summit of Shadiandy peak ; on the right of the 
valley towers tho huge grey rock of Tangachy 
attended by her sister the Akka ; towards the 
west, and behind these, stretches the long 
grassy back of Poliary. 

21 Much of tho fine forest of the valley has 
been destroyed by the erratic and destructive 
cultivation of tho Muduvers. 

22. By making an early start from Appia 
ridge, the fatigue of the next march is much 
reduced, as the path, which runs along the 
eastern side of the valley, is shaded by tho 
mountains from the morning sun. 

23. The view of Tangachy and Akka in the 
morning light, with the light mist touching 
their foreheads and their feet* hidden in tho 
dark- forest, struck mo as very beautifal. Pho- 
tograph No. 2 gives a very faint idea of the 
scene. 

24. The first part of the walk is annoying, 
being up and down over a series of ridges and 
valleys ; but after about four or five miles the 
path enters the forest, and the ascent is more 
equable. The Toracadavu river is crossed at 
an elevation of 4,600 feet, and a quarter of an 
hour's walk leads to the open grass, when half 
an hour more up a very steep incline brings one 
to a stream called Seringanacolum. Here there 
is a fair camping ground, being the spot where 
the expedition of 1858 under Dr. Gleghora 
encamped. 

25. For bad weather, however, it is worth 
knowing that there is a cave and tolerably snug 
camping ground in the sholah at the Imck of 
the usual camp. There are also plenty of 
leeches. 

26. Seringanacolum is situated on the slope 
of Poliary at a height of 5,760 feet (Baro. 
24*15), and commands a lovely view of the 
valley looking down towards tho north. 

27. It is easy for a good walker to reach 
Michael's Valley in one march from Appia 
ridge, but, on the whole, it is more comfortable 
to halt at Seringanacolnmi on account of one's 
coolies. 

28. Tho next morning's march takes one 
easily to Michael's Valley. Tho route is 
through open grass for about two miles (the 
lower path being the best) to Kutherikutti 
ridge, and thenoc about four miles through 
undulating forest. 

29. No mistake can be made as to tho usual 
place for camping, which is certainly the most 
convenient spot for head- quarters to travellers 
by this route. It is well sheltered, well water- 
ed, and there is a very good cave and camping 
ground for one's followers in the sbglah close 
at hand. 
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30. The Australiaa trees (Robusta) and 
Boroo apple and pear trees planted by Colonel 
Hamilton and other visitors were a few days 
before my arrival carefully eradicated by an 
elephant, who seemed to have fully recognized 
them to bo foreigners, and resented their pre- 
sence as an intimsion of civilization upon his 
domain ! 

31. The camp is situated at the toil of the 
northern stream of Michael's Valley, and is 
separated from the main valley by a thin strip 
of forest and a low ridge of hills. The height 
is about 6,060 feet (Baro. 28'89). The climate 
is cooler than the elevation would lead one to 
expect. 

32. On the 28th February 1863, the water 
in a brass basin outside my tent and at a height 
of two feet from the ground froze completely 
over. The mean temperatures in the shade 
from 26th April to 5th May 1874 were— 

Mean maximum 76°'2 

Mean minimum 53*^*4 

The temperatures at the Wellington Obser- 
vatory for the same period were— 

Mean maximum ... ... 73°*7 

Mean minimum ... ... 57^*1 

33. The elevation of the two observatories 
(Wellington and Conalaur) being the same as 
nearly as possible, it will be remarked that, 
although the mean temperature is about equal, 
the extremes are greater at Conalaur. This 
may partly, but not entirely, be accounted for 
by the observations at Conalaur being taken 
in a valley. 

34. The Photograph No. 3 taken from 
Palmallay (best known to Europeans as Bino- 
cular Hill) gives a very fair idea of Michael's 
VaUey. 

35. The hill at the head of the valley is 
Aneitallei or the Elephant's Head. Photo- 
graphs Nos. 4 and 5 are taken from points 
near the foot of Aneitallei. 

36. From the foot of this hill rise two 
streams, one of which meanders round the 
southern valley, and the other flows in a more 
direct line past the camp, and is known by the 
name Conalaur. These two streams unite at 
the foot of Palmallay in tho midst of dense 
forest, and form a beautiful waterfall. The 
stream thence takes, I believe^ the name of 
« Torakadavu." 

37. An elephant path (which may be faintly 
traced in Photograph No. 3) leads along the 
ridge dividing the two valleys from the foot 
of Palmally to the very head of the valley. 
The gradient is very easy, and the path so 
good that in its present Bi^to it might be 
galloped over. 

38. There is no good path tip the valley in 
which the camp is situated. 



39. The southern valley is wonderfully 
level all along the borders of the stream. The 
stream is bordered by marsh, and the fall in 
two miles does not exceed 30 feet. It would 
be a capital spot for an amateur engineer to 
silt a bund across, at his own expense. 

40. The greater part of the valley consists 
of a series of rolling hills, with a few small 
sholahs here and there. 

41. Palmallay, which is within half an 
hour's walk of camp, is well worth a visit, not 
merely on account of the views from its summit-, 
but also on account of some very curious natu- 
ral caves which exist in the face of its rocky 
peak. Two of these which I failed to reach 
may be seen from the cam(> with the aid of a 
telescope. They appear aa round holes in the 
face of the rock. One which is on the south 
face of the hill is easily reached, and is ui*ed as 
a shooting lodge by the Muduvors. It forma 
a very snug habitation, and is depicted in 
^photograph No. 6. In the foreground of this 
picture may be seen the horns of a good buck 
Ibex {G, Hyloci'ia), and it is a curious fact 
that the horns found about the old encamp- 
ments are almost always those of old bucks. 
This may be accounted for by the method in 
which the Ibex are pursued ; the herds beipg 
driven into set nooses as described by Colone/ 
Hamilton, and the old bucks being the raobt 
wary, are the first to make off, and are Cf>nse- 
quently the first to be caught. Victims to 
their own caution ! 

42. There is a good deal of fine country 
worth exploring on the western slopes of Poliary. 
On tho whole, the best way to ascend Poliary 
from camp is to go up the elephant path I have 
before alluded as going up the ridge divid- 
ing Michael's Valley, until oppohite the water- 
fall shown in the map, then strike 'down into 
the northern valley, and proceed up tho stream 
and past the cave (also marked in the map). 

43. This cave is exceedingly comfortable 
and convenient ; it contains a spring of ex- 
quisitely pure water, and one can put up in it 
for a night, and thence explore Akka, Tanga- 
chy, and the Poliary slopes without the trouble 
and exertion of carrying tents or of toiling up 
and down the steep slope of Poliary. 

44. The honey to the west of Michael's 
Valley and on the western slopes of Poliary is 
collected by the Mavadop Puliars. The right 
of collecting the honey in the valley and in the 
jungles to the east is held by the Poondy and 
Kurumallay Puliars. A path, which runs along 
the ridge of Poliary, leads to Mavadop and, I 
presume, to the Coffee estates on Punachy- 
mallay. 

45. There is evidently good camping ground 
on the slppes, and the Mavadop men infonaed 
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mo that there is a cave which they frequent in 
their honey-gathoring expeditions. 

46. The path which leads to Kuraarical, 
whicli is referred to in Colonel Michael's report, 
is indicated with sufficient accuracy in the map. 
The same patli leads to Kathumallay (Windy 
Mountain) and Aneimndi. 

47. Continual rain and the cyclone of the 
6th May, which severely tested the endurance 
of my little shikar tent, prevented my explor- 
ing beyond Kuraaricul, and on the 12th May I 
vraa compelled by various circumstances to 
start on the downward journey. I sent the 
greater part of my kit by a short route past 
Palrnallay and through the forest to Virafmputti, 
whilst I myself went round by Shadiandi Hill. 

48. The best and easiest ro^^te is that 
which is marked on the map as " uncertain." 
There is, however, but little doubt in my mind, 
from the information I extracted from the 
Puliars, that this uncertain route might bo 
traversed on horseback. 

49. The lower route which I adopted is in 
parts somewhat steep, and finally joins the short 
route, via Palrnallay, not far from a camp of the 
Puliara called Viramputti. There is no cave 
at Viramputti, and it is necessary to pitcb' 
tonts or build huts. 

50. By going the upper route, however, one 
is led to an excellent cave, which I have mark- 
ed on the map ; but this cave is not large 
enough for oneself and many followers. 

51. By a stream not far from this cave is a 
spot held sacred by the Muduvers. The only 
things to be seen are some small iron tridents 
stuck upright, and a few pieces of iron in the 
shape of spear heads and knives laid before these, 
appai*eutly as offerings. 1 found a similar shrine 
close to the cave on Poliary, and another also 
on Poliary, immediately opposite the Akka. 

52. Viramputti and the cave, which is about 
a mile east of Viramputti, are situated on a 
grassy plateau of moderate extent called by the 
Puliars by the general name of Poinkuttimallay, 
the general elevation being about 7,000 feet. 

63. An exceedingly easy path leads from 
this to Melkurumallay, a distance of about six 
miles. There is only one portion of this path, 
extending for a quarter of a mile, which is in- 
accessible to ponies. This quarter of a mile is, 
however, very steep and precipitous indeed. 

54. I am assured by the Puliars that there 
is a circuitous route through the forest to the 
west by which a pony might be taken, and if a 
pony could be taken to Kurumall&y this route 
would be well worth exploring. 

55. Melkurumallay may, I think, be consi- 
dered a safe halting place, the height being 4,340 
feet (Baro. 25*45). There is excellent camping 



ground and a spacious cave. The ground ia 
open and well watered. 

56. Keelkurumallay, which is a consider- 
able Puliar village, is about two miles from Mel- 
kurumallay, is quite a thousand feet lower, and 
is not at all safe from fever. 

57. A steep ghaut impassable for iron-shod 
ponies leads in some five miles to the pretty Pu- 
liar temple called Thirumurthy Coil. The tem- 
ple is quite in the plains, on a leVel with and 
but five miles distant from Dhullee, to which 
it is connected by a capital bandy-track. 

58. I strongly recommend this new route by 
which I descended to future visitors of the 
higher ranges. In the first place, the ascent ia 
easier, and the first march takes one to better 
and more convenient camping ground, namely, 
Melkurumallay. Then the second march takes 
one in two and-a-half or three hours* easy walk- 
ing to a fine open plateau at a height of 7,000 
feet. A good walker could easily reach Sha- 
diandimallay in one march from Melkurumallay, 
and thus at once reach, in fact, the centre of 
the Anamalltfy plateau. 

59. I have no doubt that any one who triea 
this new route will prefer it to the other. To 
those who desire especially to visit the Anei- 
mndi plateau mentioned by Colonel Hamilton 
this new route is in every respect preferable* 
The scenery is fully as beautiful, if not so grand, 
as in the other route. Moreover, the road bet- 
ween Dhullee and Kurumallay is full of interest. 
The tombs of the Naicks near Dhullee and the 
Thirumurthy Coil are well worth some time 
spent in examining them. 

60. With reference to the map which accom- 
panies this sketch, I think it may be accepted 
as fairly correct in detail I do not profess it to- 
be full in detail, but it is full enough and ac- 
curate enough for all present prapticaJ purposes. 
It is, however, the maiden effort of an amateur, 
and the scientific may regard it as the inno- 
cent recreation of an Indian Judge! Probably, 
the distant points, such as Kumaricul, Kathn- 
mullay, and Poinkutti, are mthin 300 yards of 
truth ; the nearer points about the valley must 
be very nearly correct. 

61 . The names have been entered as pro- 
nounced by the Puliars, and certainly it is diffi- 
cult to recognize somo of them as compared 
with the names entered' in the Ordnance Mapw 
Many of the names in the Ordnance Map I could 
not identify at all. What is entered in the 
Ordnance Map as Culadacuttimallay is known 
to the Puliars as Karutheikutti, ** the Hill of 
the tied Ass;" Kauthumallay is Kathumallay, 
" the Windy Hill." 

62. The Puliars say that the names of Ka- 
therikutti ridge and Karatheikntti Hill are 
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derived from the fact that in days gone by, cer- 
tain Mabrattas, returning from a marauding 
expeditioif across these hills, found themselves 
unable to take the horses and donkeys which 
formed part of their booty further than the edge 
of the ghauts, and therefore abandoned them 
on the hills, and that the above-named spots arc 
the sites of their encampments. I think, how- 
ever, these ingenious gentlemen (the Puliars) 
told a Mr. Payne a very different story some 
years back, to the effect that the names were 
derived from the fact that the animals had been 
sacrificed on those spots, having been carried 
up the bills for the purpose. 

63. In conclusion, I would remark that, al- 
though there is all about the plateau an im- 
mense extent of magnificent forest land, well 
adapted for both Tea and Coffee cultivation, yet 
the difficulty of access and the scarcity of labor 
would probably lead to the certain ruin of the 
pioneers of planting, and considering the great 
extent of forest which still remains to be opened 
out in the vicinity of the Ponachy estates, to 
which Government has opened a road at con- 
siderable expense, I should much doubt the ad- 
visability of encouraging planters to settle on 



these hills, whilst thavo is still ample forest for 
all possible requirements in more accessible 
localities. 

64. Lovers of scenery and exploration will, 
however, find here much that will re-pay the 
trouble of the trip, and the sportsman will find 
sufficient game (Bison and Ibex only) to occapj 
him. 

65. Is it too much to ask of any who' may 
avail themselves of the information given in 
this sketch that they will refrain from murder- 
ing the game P If the sportsman requires food 
for himself or his followers, let him by all 
means shoot whatever he can get ; but that I 
should introduce to this lovely country such a 
class of sportsmen (?) as have in a few short 
years, with yelping cars and armed coolies, 
destroyed the sport of the Nilgiris, by beating 
the sholahs and wantonly killing every four- 
footed animal, be it gravid hind or sucking 
calf, would be to me a source of continual 
regret. 

The photographs referred to are in the hands 
of Mr. Kenrick of Ootacamund, from whom 
copies can be obtained. I beg to state that I 
have no pecuniary interest whatever in them. 



Appendix No. 1. 

Thermometric EegUier, Michaers Valley, from April 26th to May hth, 1874. 



Date. 


Maximum. 


Minimum. 




April 26th 


72-3 


54-6 


Fine. 


„ 27th 


76-6 


520 


Morning fine ; afternoon rain. 


„ 28th 


77-9 


. 64-2 


Do. do. 


„ 29th 


800 


50-0 


Do. Heavy rain. 


„ 30th 


760 


540 


Cloudy ; fine. 


May Ist 


75-0 


52-0 


Do. afternoon rain. 


„ 2nd 


75-5 


50-0 


Do. fine. 


5» 3rd 


74-6 


54-2 


Do. do. 


9> 4th 


76-4 


57-0 


Do. 


9» 5th 


760 


56-0 


Do. rain and wind. 


Mean ... 


76-2 


-53-4 


Mean temperature 64'8. 


May 6th 


55-0 


520 


Heavy gale with rain. 



Thermometers freely exposed in shade five feet from the ground and under thatched roof. 
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Appkndix No. 2. 
Approximate Heights of some Peaks of the Anamallay Hills. 

Poliary ... 8,147 feet (Baro. 2213) 

Aueitallei 7,072 „ ( „ 23 02) 

Karutheikutti 7,240 „ ( „ 22*88) 

Kalar 7,491 „ ( „ 22 67) 

Shadiandy 7,360 „ ( „ 22-77) 

Poinkutti ... ... 7,210 „ ( „ 22-90) 

Upper Knrnmallay ... ... 4,340 „ ( „ 25-45) 

Bottom of Michael's Valley ... 6,060 „ ( „ 23 89) 

Top of Michael's Valley ... ... ... 6,200 „ 

The heights are roughly estimated. A mean of Barometric readings was taken whenever 
practicable. The Aneroid Barometer employed was a very good instrament by Elliott, Brothers, 
and was set by the Madras Observatory Standard. I took as my guide Airey's Tables calculated 
from a sea- level with Barometer at 31 00. 

Taking the mean of Madras Barometer to bo 29*80, this would give a height according 
to Airey's Tables of about 1,070 feet, which I take roughly to be about 1,040 feet abovo truth. 

I have, therefore, simply deducted 1,040 feet from every observation. 

Thus : Mean of observations Oonalaur camp, Barometer 23*89. 

Height according to Airey's Tables ... ... ... 7100 

Deduct ••. ... ••• 1040 

Height of camp ... ... ... =6060 

This is no doubt a rough and ready way of calculation which may amuse the scientific ; but 
to show that it is probably not very far from truth, I give the result of the observation of a known 
point by the same Barometer — 

Dodabet — Mean of observations ... ... ' ... ... ... 21*685 

Height by Airey's Table ... ... ... 9740 

—1040 



Height of Dodabet ... ... ... ... ... =8700 

It is interesting to note, in connection with this, the result of some boiling point observations 
of the saue station, the height of the lower station being determined as abovo by the Aneroid. 

Dodabet— Boiling point (mean of six observations) ... 196^*14, Thermo. 62^ 

Vclamhoondy ... ... ... ... ... 209^*12, Thermo. 85^ 

Velamhoondy Baro. 28-72 height ... ... ... ==. 1040 feet. 

Dodabet— Boiling point ... 196^14, Thermo. 62'^ = 8627 feet, 

Velamhoondy— Do. 209^^*12, Thermo. 85^ = 1576 

2)147 7051 

Mean = 73" = factor 1084 

28204 
56408 
70510 

7643*284 

Add correction for 8,000 feet' * = +23 

Difference between stations = 7666 

+ height of Velamhoondy 1040 

8706 — height of Dodabet 
above the sea. 

The height of Dodabet is entered in the maps as 8,642 or 8,728, the latter being supposed to 
be the more correct. 

Again another example : — 

Elk Hill Baro. 22*165 = 8105 

By the map ... ... ... =8090 

1 think these examples are suQIcient to show that the heights as estimated by me are pro- 
bably not very far out. 

(Initialled) J. C. H. 
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Chief Engineer's Memorandmn. 

I AM of opinion that it will detract greatly 
from such value as this paper may have if it be 
not accompanied by the mnp, which I would 
liave copied on a scale of 2 miles=l inch, in 
order that it may agree with the scale of the 
printed map accompanying Captain Michaers 
Report, of 1863, which it will supersede. I 
would leave it to the Revenue Survey Depart- 
ment to make the reduction ; and the paper of 
triangulations should be recorded in that depart- 
ment. Mr. Hannyngton hints at an intention 
of exploring the high range and plateau to the 
south of Michael's Valley on a future occasion; 
and if he were to extend his survey over that 
tract also, it would not fail to be of general use 
hereafter. 

2. I trust that future explorers of the Ana- 
mallays will avail themselves of the route from 
Coimbatore md Polachy and the village of Ana- 
xnallay whence a made- road is under construc- 
tion to the top of the Punachy Ghaut. It will 
be rideable in the course of this year; and the 
rest of the route to MichaeFs Valley along the 
upper ravine of the Torakadavoo should be 
much more practicable than any of the routes 
from Dhullee, which have to surmount the high 
ridges bordering that Ravine before they drop 
into it. The route I recommend is that along 
which the future high road to the Anamallay 
high ranges miist run. 

3. I note that the Karutheikutti Hill of Mr. 
Hannyngton's map coincides with the Kardy- 
vara of the printed map (not with the Culda- 
cuttimaliay as he supposed). It may be well 
to note the other equivalents of the two maps, as 
far as I can make them out. The list will be 
useful if the new map is not printed. 

Poliary ... = Tunakkamallay. 

South Poliary ... « Culadacuttimallay. 

Palmallay ... = Varacolumkoond. 

Ancitallei ... = Cootichipadum. 

Kalar ... = Payratmallay. 

Viramputti = Jonaulmallay. 

Shadiandy must bo the unnamed peak 
marked on the printed map immediately above 
the letter c of the word coond (Varacolum). 

(Signed) G. W. WALKER, Col., R. E., 

Chief Engineer, P. W. D. 

OoTACAMUND, \ 

2lst July 1874. j 

Photograph No. Ill, with the map, and Mr. 
Hannyngton's description, combine to give a 
perfect idea of Michaers Valley, even to one 
who has never seen it. 

(InitiaUed) G. W. W. 

Order thereon, 3rd August 1874, No. 967. 

The Govornmcnl are much obliged to Mr. 
Hannyngton for his interesting report, which 
will be printed and laid ou the Editgrs' table. 



2. The map and accompanyiog papers will 
be sent to the Revenue Survey Department for 
the preparation of a map on the reduced scale 
indicated in the Chief Bngineer^s Memorandum 
and for record in its Office. 

(True Extract.) 
(Signed) C. G. MASTER, 

Acting Secretary to GovemmenL 



MISCELLANEOUS. 



TOBACCO— ITS HISTORY AND 
CULTIVATION.* 

(^Concluded from page 352.) 
IX. — Climate. 
Tobacco thrives best in a warm moist climate, 
and the occurrence of a few showers of rain, 
after the plants have established themselves 
after transplantation, as also heavy dews at 
night, add to their vigour. Frost destroys 
the plants, and the cold north-east winds are 
extremely inimical to their health ; they are 
soon blighted by them, unless protected by 
a close lofty hedge or situated in a shelter^ 
locality. 

1. Culture, — From what has already been 
written, it will be seen that the tobacco fonns 
a crop of four months, and that, owing to 
the minuteness of the seeds and the extreme 
delicacy of the first sprouts, the plants require 
to be raised in nursery beds. This is a univer- 
sal practice in tlie calture of tobacco, whether 
grown in America, Australia, Persia, or India. 
When the plants are sufficiently grown, and 
are from five to six inches in height, and have 
thrown out from six to eight leaves, they should 
be transplanted. The grand secret in the cul- 
ture of tobacco, whether in first raising it in 
nursery beds, or subsequently maturing the 
leaves out in the fields, consists in the prepara- 
tion of the soil, ennching it with manure con- 
taining the necessary elements required by the 
plants, and in keeping the ground clean and 
sweet and thoroughly free from weeds. It 
will be seen from the descriptions given above^ 
that there is not much difference in the mode 
of culture pursued in different countries. Of 
course, the plant may thrive in one locality 
better than in another, and may also attain a 
greater richness and perfection, which will, in 
a great measure, depend upon the soil and cli- 
mate. 

Soil. — The best soil for the cultivation of 
tobacco is a dark grey loam, and the silt or 
alluvium deposit from streams and tanks is 
greatly i^preciated for the purpose ; in conse- 

* By Surgeon-Major John Shortt, M.D., F.L.S., At., 
Saperintendent-G^ueral, Vaccination, Madnw. 
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qiiODce of wliich, in moRfc districts, river banks 
and islands formed by the alluvium are prefer- 
red, as they abound in the necessary vegefcable 
and mineral ingredients requii-ed for the growth 
and nourishment of the tobacco plant. The 
land should be freely ploughed or be turned up 
by the mamoofcy, so as to expose every part of 
it to the action of the sun and air ; and, where 
feasible, after being broken up, should be 
allowed to lie fallow for a season. The soil 
should be loose and friable for nursery beds as 
well as for the fields in which they are to be 
subsequently transplanted out. 

2. For nurseries the plots should be freely 
ploughed up to a depth of twelve or sixteen 
inches, and be squared into beds of four by six 
or eight feet, the clods crushed and the surface 
levelled smooth, and channels formed to faci- 
litate iiTigation. The transplanting ground 
should also receive the same attention. 

3. Manure. — The best manure to use is 
equal parts of wood-ashes and good farm or fold 
yard manure; if preferable, artificial manures 
may be used, and the composition given in 
Part VIII of this Essay* is well adapted for 
the purpose, and will furnish the required 
materials for the successful growth of the 
plants. Each acre should receive eight to ten 
tons of the mixed manure, and the same should 
be evenly scattered over the ground and be 
ploughed into the soil as soon after as possible. 

4. Cost, — The averacre cost of an acre may 
be set down at 50 Rupees, distributed as 
follows : — 

RS. 

Ploupfhing ... ... 14 

Watering, weeding, ifcc. ... 15 

Land rent ... 5 

Contingencies ... ... 16 

Total... 50 

5. The produce of nn acre in an average 
season is about 1,500 pounds of tobacco, the 
price varying according to the quality ; but 
estimating the crop at the low rate of 100 
Rupees, the result' will be a clear profit of 50 
Rupees, or cent per cent on the outlay : from 
this it will bo seen that tobacco is a very profit- 
able investment. 

G. Seeds, — The seed should be of the best 
description procurable, and the produce of the 
first crop. After being well dried and freed of 
foreign particles, the seed should be mixed with 
an equal proportion of wood-ashes or fine sifted 
soil, to enable the sower to scatter the seeds 
evenly over the bods broadcast; after which 
the beds should be lightly scattered with a 
hand-hoc or be dusted over with fine pulverized 
manure, so as to cover in the seeds ; and the 
seed beds should be irrigated for the first time 
with a watering pot having a fine rose ; after 

» See page 349. 



which the nsual method of channel irrigation 
may be pursued. The seed beds should be 
covered over with straw or cut bushes from 
three to eight days, to be removed as soon 
as the seeds begin to sprout. Should the 
seedlings appear much crowded, they should 
be carefully pricked out; and, in the course of 
two or three weeks, as they put out from three 
to six leaves, they will be ready for being 
lifted out into the field. 

7. The ground or soil into which the plants 
are transferred, aft-er being well prepared, is 
laid out differently in the several districts : in 
some, they are simply levelled flat and the plants 
are put down in rows two feet apart either 
way and watered by hand from a chatty for 
a few days till they become established ; after 
which they are treated as dry cultivation and 
left dependent on the seasonal showers of rain 
and the fall of night dews till ready to bo 
harvested. This is the case in all the Northern 
and Ceded Districts ; but in other districts, the 
ground is squared into beds or into parallel 
trenches, two or three feet apart, and these beds 
are flooded by channels from wells, brooks, or 
other water reservoirs, either before or after tlie 
plants are transplanted out, and the watering 
is continued once in every three or five days, 
according to the season, till the crop is ready 
to be harvested, and also immediately before 
the plants are cut down, so as to render them 
succulent. In this respect, every cultivator has 
to make his own arrangements, so as to agree 
with the varying conditions of the soil, climate, 
and season of the several districts. No rule 
can be laid down, but it must be left to each 
cultivator to act according to the requirements 
of the particular locality. The same remark is 
applicable to sowing : for, in those districts 
which are subject to the south-west monsoon, 
the sowing season begins as early as June, and 
is continued up to August, and the crop is 
harvested from October to December. On the 
contrary, in the districts subject to the influ- 
ence of the north-east monsoon, the sowing 
commences in October and ends in November ; 
and the crop is gathered in from February to 
March. 

8. Careful attention should now be given 
to the plantation. From the tim6 the plants 
have established themselves after being put out, 
they should be examined daily in the mornings, 
to remove any caterpillars that may be found on 
them : these should be carefully picked out by 
hand and destroyed on the spot ; at the same 
time, all side shoots or suckers should be broken 
off to enable the plant to attain vigor and 
grow up straight and strong ; and, on its 
attaining from two-and-half to three feet, and 
containing from ten to sixteen leaves, the tops 
of the plants should be pinched off to stop 
their growth further and prevent them from 
flowering. The number of leaves left should 
vary with the size and vigor of each indiyidual 
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plant, bat they should at no time exceed, sixteen. 
The plantation should be scrnpnloasly freed 
from weeds, the soil kept loose, and the stems of 
the plants be well earthed up frequently, care 
being taken to make the stand of plants as com- 
plete as possible. As soon as a plant has died 
off, or has become injured, it should be immedi- 
ately replaced by one from the nursery, where 
all superfluous plants should be retained for six 
weeks or two months after transplantation, to 
fill up vacancies that may occur subsequently. 

9. Tobacco, as already stated, takes about 
four months to harvest from the time of sowing. 
As soon as the leaves show a pale green or 
slightly yellowish color, they are ready for the 
sickle : the leaves will then emit a strong maw- 
kish or sickly odour and feel rough and some- 
what brittle to the touch, the lamina readily 
breaking in two when doubled. 

Harvesting, — Having decided to gather in the 
crop, the plants should be cut down at between 
two and three inches above the soil, and be 
allowed to lie on the field to wither and become 
pliant till the next morning. Should they not 
then be sufficiently supple, they may be allowed 
to remain on the field for another twenty-four 
hours, when they should be removed and have 
the Htalk end pierced with a hole, through which 
a cord is strung, in order that the plants may 
be hung up in the shade to dry for a week 
or ten days, till the stalks begin to dry, when 
they should •be tied into bundles of half- 
a-dozen stalks each; and, some straw having 
been spread on the floor, they should be stacked 
into a heap, a portion having the stalk end 
resting on the ground, and tl»e rest reversed 
the other way ; the whole covered with straw 
and weighted with stones, and allowed so to 
remain from 36 to 48 hours to promote fermen- 
tation. The heat and moisture set up a slow 
process of fermentation, and a thermometer 
should be invariably used so ks not to allow 
the heat to exceed 98^^ Farenheit.- The heat 
should be maintained at the same temperature 
for three or four days, when the stack should be 
opened out; and, after exposure to the air for a 
few houra, the plants should be again restacked 
in the opposite way, so as to briug every part 
of the stalks and leaves under the fermentative 
process. The next day, on the temperature 
reaching 98*=^, the stack should be unpacked, 
and the bundles be taken up and hung in the 
shade exposed to a free current of air for 48 
hours ; when they should again be restacked into 
a heap for about 24 hours till they attain the 
usual temperature of 98°, and be so maintain- 
ed for three, four, or five days. This stacking, 
nnatacking, and exposure to the air should be 
carried out on four separate occasions during the 
month in order that the tobacco be cured. The^ 
temperature should on no occasion exceed 98° 
Farenheit. The leaves should now be stripped 
off the stalks, and sorted and tied into bundles of 
tweuty.fivc each. The tobacco will have attain- ' 



ed a light brown color ; but should the tempen- 
ture exceed 98° degrees, it takes a dark brown 
color, and has a strong, rank ammoniacal emeU, 
and possesses the Karum* which the niiives 
look for and appreciate, but which is si much 
disliked by Europeans. The tobacco is«>v 
wrapt in gunny sheets, with a view to presRft 
its moisture ; but, should it become too dry, \b 
prevent it from becoming brittle, it is spriukkd 
over with a decoction prepared from the \ed 
stalks or with a solution of jaggery and water. 
This is actually necessary iu some districts to 
keep the tobacco moist, aad to prevent it from 
crumbling to powder when transported from 
one district to another. The object of the 
sweating or fermentative process consists in 
the promotioi>of fermentation by decomposition 
of the albuminous constituents of the leaves: 
this, aided by heat and moisture, yields carbo- 
nate of ammonia. The organic salts are next 
converted into carbonates, and the lignin is the 
last to undergo decomposition. It becomes 
friable and yields nimic and a little ncetic 
ncid which gives color to the tobacco. Nearly 
two thirds of the nicotin disappears during the 
process, being either decomposed or volatalised 
by the aid of the carbonate of ammonia 
moreover, in the fresh plant, the nicotin ia 
found in the state of a salt (malate) insolnble 
in ether ; in the fermented plant, it is foand 
cliiefly in the state of acetate or sibaoelste, 
when it is soluble in ether ; but the true 
secret ia that, by the process of fermentaEoiv 
and subsequent exposure to air, the leaves o£ 
the tobacco undergo a slow process of oxyda- 
tion, by the carbon and hydrogen of the 
leaves being converted into water, carbonic 
acid, and ammonia similar to the process, 
termed by Liebeg, EremacameSy from the Greek, ' 
signifying slow combustion ; but if the fer- 
mentation be carried to excess, pntrifactiou 
begins, breaking up the constitnents into other 
compounds previous to oxydation ; and, as is 
well known, fermentation is a process by which 
organic substances resolve themselves into sim- 
ple compounds preparatory to their resolution 
into water, carbonic acid, and ammonia. 

As regards the manufacture of tobacco, no 
account ever so clear will make up for a practi- 
cal knowledge of the subject. Pi*actical ex- 
perience is chiefly necessary. The native ryot 
does not use a thermometer and is solely guided 
by experience : ho generally overdoes the things 
more frequently perhaps, as the natives prefer 
a strong tobacco ; and, on that account, the 
native manufacturer carries the fermentative 
process to excess. The temperature should, 
when curing for the European market, be in- 
variably guided by a thermometer. 

We shall now review the various methods of 
curing tobacco by Europeans and Natives in 
different parts of the world. 

* Pungency. 
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X. — Prepauation op Tobacco. 

We have now to consider the preparation of 
wliat is known in the " market'* as the i-aw or 
cored tobacco. In carrying out the process of 
prepamtion, much difference exists in the vari- 
ous tobacco-growing countries. This difference, 
taken in connection with the different climates, 
in which the process is carried on, causes a 
difference in the flavour, which greatly depends 
on the mode of curing. Good tobacco, accord- 
ing to Dr. Royle, as it occurs in commerce, " is 
of a yellowish brown color, soft ancji pliable, a 
little clammy, with something of a honey smell 
mixed with a narcotic odour; the latter is, 
however, not obvious in fresh leaves." The 
tiiste is bitter, acrid, and nauseous. That the 
tobacco may obtain this state, much manipula- I 
tion is necessary, and no rules ever so succinct 
can make up for a deficiency of practical know- 
ledge ; and great forothohgh and docisiob will 
bo necessary to modify the process, so as to 
adapt it to circumstances* suited to tlio locality 
in which it may be grown. 

A — Preparatlo7i In America, — In Virginia, the 
leaves are dried in log-huts, from the roof of 
which they are suspended ; and, when the 
weather is wet, charcoal fires are lighted and 
the stem is dried by the smoke, and mouldi- 
ness is thus prevented. After hanging for three 
or four weeks, the plants are, when dry, remov- 
ed and carefully packed on the dry floor to pre- 
serve them from the frost. Should the weather 
prove very wet thoy are hung up several times, 
smoked with a charcoal fire, and replaced in 
bulk. Lastly, in the month of May they are 
hung up and so continue till a warm moist day 
occui's, when they are t»ikea down, and the 
leaves being stripped off the stalks, are tied in 
bundles of six or eight in each, with a leaf 
binding them together, and are thus packed 
carefully into hogsheads ; the butt end of the i 
tobacco touching the cask, and the points ; 
directed inwards to the centre. Smoking is i 
injurious, and if the season be sufficiently dry • 
and wai-m, it is better to cure the tobacco ! 
entirely by the aid of the sun.* In Cuba, the 
stalks are allowed to remain on the soil till 
after midday, to free them from their natural 
or acquired moisture, when they are stored ; 
and the following day the leaves are plucked 
off the stalks and strung up in rows to dry. 
On the completion of this process, some arc 
put into rolls with the view of beiug ready for 
exportation, and the packages are left piled up 
together. In the storing away of the tobacco 
into hogsheads, care should be taken to see 
that each bundle is separately placed, and the 
leaves have their ends reversed at each alternate 
tier. If the tobacco be well pressed, each 
hogshead will contain as much as a thousand 
pounds of tobacco. Frequently the tobacco is 
intended for tho manufacture of snuff, in 

* Mi-tf. 11. Lyuch, " Wvndcra of the Went ladies." 



which case the leaves are compressed into 
handfuls and well corded with a peculiai* fibre, 
80 as to harden the balls which, when dry, 
have only to be i*asped to produce tho genuine 
rappee snuff.* 

B — ^In the Phillippine Islands the leaves 
are gathered and dried in the shade, strung oa 
little sticks, so as not to touch each other and 
to allow of the free circulation of air. At this 
time exposure to the sun or air is iojnrious to 
the tobacco, causing it to become discolored, 
and making the leaves dry and brittle. Whoa 
this happens, the leaves are laid out in tho dew 
for a night to render them moist, and in tliat 
state they are left to ferment in bandalas or 
rows. Care is necessary, as excessive fermenta- . 
tion will rot the leaves. About two days will 
generally suffice, after which time the packs 
are turned and allowed to remain thus for three 
days longer, and are then pressed. Boforo 
doing this ail the bad leaves are removed, and 
the good ones allowed to remain on the sticks 
in rows, but well covered, to prevent getting 
dry.t 

Preparation in India. — In Chingleput 
palm loaves and straw of the Varagoo or Paui- 
cum Millaceum are spread thick on the ground, 
and on this the tobacco plants are stacked and 
covered over with straw and palm leaves and 
pressed down with stones for live or six days. 
When the weights, straw, &c., are removed, the 
tobacco plants are (aken up and hung in tho 
shade by their stalks for a few days till tho 
stalks become quite dry, when they are taken 
down, placed in a small close room, and covered 
as before with palm leaves and straw, and 
pi'essed down by weights. Should the plant.3 - 
have become too dry and brittle, a few stalks 
are cut out and boiled with a sufficient 
quantity of water, to which a cake of palm 
sugar or jaggery is added; and this decoction 
is sprinkled on tho tobacco previous to stacking 
it the second time. The stack is turned once 
in three or four days; and when this has been 
done several times, the leaves are stripped off • 
the stalks, and are tied in bundles, each con- 
taining fi-om sixty to seventy leaves. These 
are again stacked in bundles, and weights aro 
placed on them after beiug covered with straw, 
&c. The bundles are re-ari*anged once every 
three or four days for two or three weeks, 
when the tobacco is considered cured and fib 
for use. In Behar, the leaves are plucked and 
laid on the fields night and day, so as to have 
the benefit of the dew and sun, and thoy ai*o 
then gathered and packed in straw or hill grass. 
Before they are packed the stalks are cut away . 
and macei'atcd in water for several days, and 
the infusion thus obtained is sprinkled freely 
over the leaves with the view of improving their 
aroma. This is repeated as often as is cou- 

* Mri. II. Lyncli, " Wonders of the West ladies." 
t Colonel Jo»ei>U-de-Ilc2cUu 
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Bidered desirable, and, after each application, 
the leaves are repacked. When they have 
continaed thus sufficiently long, the packages 
are nndone and some soil impregnated with 
alkalis* is sprinkled upon the leaves till they are 
quite dry. In Orissa, Salem, and a few other 
Provinces, the tobacco is wrapped up in straw 
and buried nndor ground for the first six or 
eight days. It is then taken up, stripped of 
the leaves, and weighted, &c. 

B^Preparaiion of ike Tobacco of Commerce. 
— Shag is prepared by moistening and com- 
pressing tobacco, and then cutting it with a 
knife-edged chopping instrument. 

Returns is another variety of smoking tobacco. 
Kanaster is a favorable kind prepared from 
Havanah tobacco. It received its name from 
Canastra (a Spanish word, signifying a basket) 
because it was sold in baskets. The term is now 
also applied to the tobacco from Varinas. Pigtail 
and negrohead are chewing tobaccoes. Cigars 
and cheroots, the latter distinguished by their 
trunkated extremities, while cigars have a 
pointed extremity, called the " curl" or " twist,'* 
are extensively manufactured in London. 
Woodville's cigars and Manilla cheroots are in 
request by smokers. " In the manufacture of 
snuff, the tobacco is fermented by placing it in 
heaps and sprinkling it with water. It soon 
becomes hot and evf)lves ammonia. The extent 
to which this process is allowed to proceed 
varies with different kinds of snuff. The im- 
mense variety of snuffs found in the shops are 
reducible to two kinds ; viz., dry snuff, including 
the Scotch, Irish, Welsh, and the rare Spanish; 
2nd, moist snuffs or rappees, under which are 
included simple rappee (as the brown and the 
black, the Cuba, the Carotte, the Bolangero, 
&c.), mixed rappees (as Hardman's genuine. No. 
37), and the scented rappees (as Princes mix- 
ture, Prinoeza, &c.) The Scotch and Irish are 
prepared for the most part from the midribs ; 
the Strasburgh, French, and Ilnssi^i snuffs, from 
the soft part of the leaves. The rappees are 
usually kept moi^t by pearl-ash. Sal- Ammoniac 
is frequently added to the snuffs. The sift- 
ings, sometimes termed thirds, are usually 
reground." Tobacconists employ in the pre- 
paration of tobacco a solution of sea salt sp. 
gr. 1.107 : this is termed the sauce or liquor. 
In the preparation of the Macouba snuff of 
Martinique, Molasses, or a solution of extract 
of liquorice, is added to the salt sauce by which 
this snuff acquires a violet color.f 

E— Manufacture of Cigars. — Men, women, and 
children are employed in the manufacture of 
cigars. The lamina of the leaf is torn off the 
midrib, and each half of the leaf i.s passed to 
a second person, who, with the assistance of 
a third, crops off the refuse, which is placed 

* Known as " Dliobies* earth," containing impure car- 
bonate oF Boda, or potasU. 

t tJrc*g Dictionary of Arta and Manufacture. 



in the leaf, a broom stick or thick straw being 
fixed in the centre. The leaf, with its con- 
tents, is rolled info a cigar, when both ends 
are cut or the free end moistened with gam 
and fastened, all'this is completed very quickly. 
All Indian cigars have the brooniptick, the 
object being free ingress of air, and that the 
cigars may draw well when smoked. To pre^ 
vent the tobacco getting dry and brittle, a 
decoction of the stalks is frequently sprinkled 
over the leaves, and they are kept well covered. 
In some places a little nitre is added to the 
decoction. In India, imitation Manillas, Trichi- 
nopoly cigars, and Lunkas, are the great favor- 
ites. In Calcntta, Chinsura cheroots are well 
spoken of. In Europe, Havanah cigars are 
the most prized. Cigars have also fancy names 
given them according to the locality in which 
they are manufactured or the name of the maker. 
The tobacco met with in commerce has a 
brownish color, a strong naicotic and peculiar 
odour, and a bitter imuseous taste. The dark- 
colored tobacco is the strongest. 

The following are the principal commercial 
kinds: — 

F — American or North Americav, — The Yir- 
ginian is one of the strongest kinds, and is 
therefore not fit for cigars, but is smoked iii 
pipes, and is used medicinally, or for the mann- * 
facture of snuff. Its color is a deep brrwo, 
and the leaves feel unctuous. The ilaryland 
is paler, yellower, weaker, and fit for smoking 
pui'poses. The pale cinnamon is tho best, the 
" scrubs " the most common. The Carolina is 
less frequently met with. 

G — South America, — The Havanah is most 
esteemed for smoking. Its color is yellowish 
brown ; its odour nmnky or spicy. It is im- 
ported in heads. The Cuban tobacco is an excel- 
lent kind. Both these kin<)s are rema^-kable for 
the liglit yellow spots on the leaves. The 
Columbian is imported in heads and leaves, and 
is much esteemed for cigars. The Varinas is* 
brought ov^r in rolls; the Orinoco in leaves; 
the Porto Rica in rolls ; and the St. Domingo in 
leaves.* The tobacco of Paraguay is scarcely, 
if at all, inferior to that of Havanah.f 
XI. — Description op Indian Tobacco. 

The tobacco leaves of Southern India are of 
a yellowish brown color, soft, pliable, and moist, 
of a strong narcotic and rather unpleasant 
odour when well prepared; otherwise it has 
a sickly mawkish smell with a bitter, nanseous, 
acrid taste. The localities in which the tobacco 
is grown, and tho modes of culture and core 
adopted, give rise to variations of greater or 
less degree from the above description. East 
Indian tobacco has never attained a high 
repute, doubtless from its culture not baring 
received attention. The Manilla -is ma^ 
esteemed. It is a dark colored tobacco. 

* Pareira's Mtfteria Mcdica. 
t Mansfield's Faragufty, Brazil and Lakaie. 
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The following are tbo principal kinds met 
with in commerce i — 

1. Bhilsa is largely produced and exported 
to most parts of India, and is the kind most in 
demand. It is nsed chiefly in smoking and 
chewing. It is generally of a dark brown 
color with a strong narcotic odour. 

2. The Lnnka* of the Northern Ci rears is 
in great request for the manufacture of cigars 
and snuff, and for chewing. The celebrated 
Masulipatam snuff is manufactured from it. 
A good deal of tobacco, the produce of 
various villages, often finds its way to different 
parts of India, and, wfien procured from the 
bazaar, it is difl&cult to distinguish one kind from 
another. Cheroots were sent to the Madras 
Exhibition of 1855 from Trichiuopoly ; and 
a large supply of Lunka cigars, manufactured 
from the uicotiua rustica on t)ie islets of the 
Godavevy, where the culti ration is rapidly 
increasing, were also exhibited. The Lunka 
cigars exhibited were of a superior quality, and 
the whole stock sent to the exhibition, amount- 
ing to 40,000, was purchased and sent to the 
Crimea. Manufacture exercises a great influence 
oyer the qual i ty of tobacco. Some samples of the 
cheroots exhibited were very badly prepared and 
of an inferior quality. Two bottles of snufi' from 
Masulipatam were sent to the Madras Exhibi- 
tion of 1855 ; this appeared oily and moist.f 
To the Madras Exhibition of 1857 tobacco was 
sent from Chingleput, Coimbatore, Masulipa- 
tam, Pegu, Rajahmundry, Moulmein, Madura, 
Tanjore, Hyderabad, and Vizianagarum. The 
tobacco from Tanjore was considered the best, 
that from Rajaliraundry the next, and all the 
rest inferior. To the London Exhibition of 
1862 tobacco was contributed from Mysore, 
Welicslcy, Penang, Moulmein, Rangoon, Akjab, 
Arrakan, Sandoway, Cuttack, Assam, Ahmeda- 
bad. Poena, Midnapore, Lncknow, &c. A 
medal was awarded to Colonel Phayre for 
sound, w^ell-grown, and fragrant leaf-tobacco, 
and the Government received honorable men- 
tion for leaf- tobacco. The Sbiraz and the 
Salonica (ancient Thessalonica) are valued 
Asiatic kinds, as also the Latakia, or Laodi- 
cean. Turkish tobacco is pale and yellowish. 

3. European Tobacco, — The only European 
tobacco extensively consumed in England is 
the Amersfoort, a Dutch tobacco. Several 
German, Hungarian, and Ukraine tobaccoes are 
occasionally met with. (Sinslmm Die Ranch u 
SchnuffAahaho Fahrilcaiioii, 1826.){ 

XII. — Uses op Tobacco. 

Tobacco is now in very general use in all 
parts of the world, either in the form of chew- 

* From Lunka, an Island, 
t Jury Reports. 
J ?areira*s Materia Mcdica. 



I ing, smoking, or suuff- taking. Tobacco-smok- 
ing among the natives of America seems to 
have been of very ancient date. The tobacco 
was either rolled up in leaves and so smoked, or 
was placed in pipes manufactured for the pur- 
pose, and consisting of a small cup or bowl 
attached to a tube, through which the fumes 
were drawn to the mouth of the smoker. This 
mode was adopted for the sake of economy, as 
thus no part of the tobacco leaves or stem was 
lost. The various kinds of cigars and cheroots 
are made to suit the fashion of the day ; and, 
as a rule, a part at least-, about one-eighth, is 
thrown away unconsumed owing to the heat it 
conveys directly to the mouth on becoming 
short. Both smoking and chewing are very 
general in India, not only among the more 
civilized natives, bub also among the wild tribes 
that inhabit the jungles ; these are not able 
to do without tohacco, and cultivate it for 
their own use. Pipes are not much in nse, 
cheroots being the usual form in which tobacco 
is smoked by the natives. The poorer classes 
roll up a small piece of tobacco in a large 
leaf and double it in the centre, when the 
npper opening is filled with powdered tobacco. 
The leaves are then doubled to a right angle 
to prevent the tobacco falling out. Such rolls 
of leaves are often earned about, stuck in the 
string usually worn round the waist. Smok- 
ing is practised by women and children as well 
as by men. 

1. Chewing anything, this is more prac- 
tised than smoking. Most betel consumers 
make use of tobacco with their betel-com- 
pound. The poqrer classes who cannot afford 
betel nse tobacco alone. The leaves of the 
tobacco are nsed for this purpose, and a piece ia 
taken off as required and retained in the mouth 
like a quid. In some parts of India I have 
met with natives who powder the tobacco and 
place it between the lower lip and teeth. 

2. Snuffing is a general practice among tho 
natives : both dry and moist snuffs are procur- 
able in the bazaars. Most of these are pre- 
pared in the different towns and villages, and 
many people prepare their own "Bupply. The 
only snuff that is imported is the celebrated 
Masulipatam snuff, which realizes about 2 or 
8 ftupees the quai-t bottle. I have never yet 
met with native tailors, no matter of what 
caste, who did not snuff ; they say it clears 
the eye-sight. Snuff is sometimes prepared on 
the spot. A native will smear the palm of his 
left hand with chnnam, and then drying by 
the fire a piece of tobacco till quite brittle, 
will place it on his palm thus smeared, and 
bruise it to powder with the right thumb, when 
it is ready for use. The more wealthy fre- 
quently scent their snuff with otto of roses, 
sandal wood, or some other scent. 

Snuff boxes of all kinds, made of various 
metals, horn, <fco., are iu use. Natiyes frequently 
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use the base of the dried stalk of the plan- 
tain, or that of the nroca niil, for keeping 
their snuff in. Shells of different fruits are 
also in use, of which may be mentioned the 
cocoannt, bael, wood-apple, seed of the Calo- 
^hjllum Inophrjllnm, or Alexandrian Lanrel. 

3. Medical Uses. — Tobacco is useful in vari- 
ous complaints, such as dropsy, colic, strangu- 
lated hernia, tetanus, asthma, &c., &c., but its 
use always requires great caution. It is gene- 
rally used as an infusion, one ounce of tobacco 
to a pint of boiling water ; but it is more fre- 
quently administered in the form of an enema. 
The principal effect of tobacco is its power of 
relaxing the muscular fibres by the depression 
it causes, and of producing a pui'gative, emetic, 
or diuretic effect. Tobacco enters largely into 
Indian Veterinary ^ledicine, and is also used 
to destroy vermin either in the case of man or 
beast. It is in general use in the form of a 
Btrong decoction, and is thought to prevent the 
ravages of insects. Here also care is necessary 
OS to its indiscriminate use as an insecticide to 
man or animals. 

XIII. — Physiological effects of Tobacco, 

The effects of tobacco are sedative, anti- 
spasmodic, purgative, emetic, and diuretic. 
These effects are dependent on the quantity and 
mode of administra^Jon. 

Tobacco, smoked for the first time, produces - 
nausea, sickness of stomach, and vomiting, 
depressing the action of the heart and arteiies. 
In those habituated to its use, it produces 
a isoothing or calming effect on the system. In 
some peculiar temperaments it even produces 
pofconous effects. Although like all similar 
habits it would bo better were it never con- 
tracted, the use of tobacco does not generally 
do any harm, and may, in some instances, be 
beneficial; but, within mjr own observation, the 
immediate use of tobacco has sometimes pro- 
duced very serious resnl ts. Many of the ill effects 
of tobacco-smoking might be avoided by 'the 
use of a silver, ivory, or other mouth-piece, 
and which, before being affixed to either cigar 
or pipe, should be loosely stuffed with a little 
cotton- wool. The adoption of the mouth-piece, 
in the first place, saves the lips from the 
direct irritant effects of the tobacco itself, which 
is a great advantage. And the cotton- wool 
arrests the empyreumatic and other oils that 
the cigars contain without interfering with the 
process of smoking, or with its soothing effects. 
. This may bo proved by the fact that the wool 
will be found saturated ^vith oil, <fcc., if exa- 
xniued afterwards. 

Smiffmg produces at first violent sneezing; 
subsequently it rouses the nervous system for 
the time being. 

Cheiidng acta as a sialogoguo by increasing 
the flow of the galiva. Taken internally, it 



causes nausea, vomiting, and vertigo, with great 
prostration of the system : these effects are in 
proportion to the dose administered. In poison- 
ous doses the prostration increase?, the pulse 
becomes small, low, and tremulous ; the skrn 
gets cold and covered with clammy perspiration ; 
and confusion with imperfect vision and syn- 
cope take placQ. Tobacco acts on the nervous 
system, and, by depressing the heart, can.scs 
palsy. It should always bo considered a potent, 
unreliable sort of medicine, and requires groat 
caution in administering as a remedy. Im- 
moderate smoking causes nervousness in per- 
sons of peculiar temperament. Its sadden 
withdrawal has no prt^judicial effect on the 
system beyond the feeling of. requiring the 
usual stimulus at the accustomed hour, and it 
only requires a little moral courage to shake 
off the habit. I have known many invetemte 
smokers (Europeans) who have suddenly for- 
saken the habit without any prejudicial effect; 
and an experience of seven years of jail-practice, 
in which I have carefully watched the sudden 
and complete withdrawal of tobacco, in all it^^ 
forms, from native convicts, convinces me that 
the sudden withdrawal of tobacco exercises no 
ill effect on the individual ; for I have never 
seen any such consequences ensue, nor have 
the persons thus deprived of their accustomed 
stimulus attributed any ailments to this cause. 

XIV.— Commerce, Statistics, &c. 

Tobacco, notwithstanding all prejudice 
against it, continues to prosper and drive a 
thriving trade, and the demand for the article 
is enormous. Notwithstanding the extent to 
which the commerce has extended, its price 
having tripled or quadrupled what it was some 
twenty years ago, the consumption is still 
daily increasing ; and, if the supply were in 
proportion to the demand, the latter woutd no 
doubt greatly increase. Although the supply of 
1863 is said to be two millions of pounds greater 
than in 1862, the price has not iu any way been 
affected. In 1820 the proportion consumed or 
allowed to each individual was about 12 onu«es; 
and in five years the quantity had increased to 
15 ounces. In ten years smoking became so 
general that I4- pound was necessary to supply 
the cravings of each person. In the subsequent 
ten yeai's 1^ pound was greedily purchased; 
and, had a larger supply been forthcoming, it 
would have met with ready purchasers. Yet, 
we should call to mind that, perhaps, fully 
one-half of the population, including wonteti 
and children, ^o not smoke, and a large propor- 
tion of males dislike the weed ; nevertheless, 
the consumption of tobacco is so great, that 
the investment in tobacco cultivation would be 
equivalent to other staple products, snch as 
cotton, coffee, and indigo, if the necessary atten- 
tion wete paid to it.* 

^ • Mo drag Daihj NVa'S, 
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Tho late American war centred the attention 
of iicarlj the whole civilizod world on the sub- 
ject of cotton, to tho exclusion, I fear, of other 
products, such as tobacco, which, if not equally 
nseful, is of great commercial value, and for 
whi(!h, like cotton, we are pi;*incipally dependent 
on America, while India is at all times capable 
of producing both cotton and tobacco. 

The English, of all European smokers, smoke 
the strongest tobacco, and consequently prefer 
the American to the Asiatic kinds, which latter 
fire principally consumed in Asia itself, or by 
tlie European nations bordering on it. 

XV.— SOMMAEY OF THE SUBJECT. 

Man, in the earliest age of the world, sought 
out substances for food, and materials for cloth- 
ing ; but his wants in these respects being sup- 
plied, he soon began to surround himself with 
luxuries which, from the force of 1 ahit, and 
increase of civilization, gradually became neces- 
saries. Intoxicating and stimulating drugs and 
bevei^ages came to be used ; and man became so 
enslaved by pernicious habits, that it was im- 
possible to eradicate them from hia nature. 
The use of such stimulants led to their abuse, 
and arguments founded on religion and mora- 
lity were urged against their use, but without 
avail. Tobacco, only introduced in the 15th 
century into Europe and Asia, &e., has become 
so absolutely necessary to mankind, that there 
is scarcely a portion of the inhabited globe, 
perhaps, in which it is not known and appre- 
ciated. Thus a plant that otherwise would be | 
considered a worthless weed is now one of the , 
shaple product*?, and adds largely to the revenue I 
of most nations. Thus too, a habit acquired from 
wild and barbarous Indians by a few travellers 
has become a nece^isary to civilized nations, and 
the cultivation of tobacco has become of great 
importance, more especially when we consider 
that, the demand is daily increasing. It will be seen 
from this essay that much care and attention are 
given to the cultivation of tobacco by the natives 
of Sonthern India, but that the seed is indiffer- 
ent, and has more or less degenerated from long ' 
nse in the same districts. I had occasion, in May 
1862; to call the attention of the Madras Agri- 
Horticultural Society to the subject of tobacco, 
mid I suggested that foreign seeds of the best 
description should be procured and distributed. 
This iias been don© since through the Board 
of Revenue and the Agri-Horticultural Society, 
Madras. The cultivation is extremely remu- 
nerative, and, according to the method detailed 
as in use at Chingleput, a profit of about 50 i 
Rupees is realized on every cawnie of land ; but 
in consequence of the time and labour required 
being greater than in other cultivations, from 
the close attention which the tobacco plants 
require, the lyot can ill afford to bestow 
sufficient time on its culture without neglecting 
what he considers his more legitimate occupa ^ 



tion of growing cereals : he seldom extends 
the cultivation of tobacco beyond one-sixth 
I or one- fourth of a cawnie of land. Tiiere 
is also difficulty in disposing of tlie produce 
in many districts. But should a fair demand be 
created, there is eveiy reason to suppose that a 
superior article will and can be produced equal 
to the best American. The distribution of 
superior varieties of seed should also be con- 
tinued, and prizes for the best samples be given 
to the r^'ots in the different districts annually, 
to give greater encouragement to the growth 
! of tobacco by such means. I fully believe that 
the cultivation of tobacco could be greatly 
extended and improved, so much so as to place 
India in a position to compete with America 
in the growth and supply of this article. 



PLANTER-LIFE IN BEHAR. 

(By A. Forbes, Special Commissioner of ilie 
Bailij Neivs,) 

The indigo planters have their poet laureate, 
and many a time and oft, since first I heard tho 
rousing stave sung down in Hajeepore by one 
of tho worthiest of genial good fellows 1 ever 
met, I have caught myself humming the chorus 
of the ** Planter's Song." Here it is : 

Sing hi, my lade, sing ho ; 
Drive on, my lads, hi ho — 
Who wouldn't spend his days 
In a planter's bungalow ? 

Who, indeed ! To one blessed with good health, 
the^ faculty of disregarding sun-heat, and the 
capacity of undergoing a fair amount of exer- 
tion, the life of an indigo planter in Tirhoot or 
Chumparun is very full of wholesome, manly 
pleasure, and has as few troubles as a reason- 
able man can well expect. The indigo planter 
is fairly well paid, for the most part he is well 
housed, his work is arduous at certain seasons, 
but at others he has plenty of leisure ; society 
is within his reach at the cost usually of a 
couple of hours' ride ; he has his daily news- 
paper, and never need want for new books and 
the recent periodicals ; he can get pig-sticking 
almost whenever he wants it, and enjoy the varied 
pleasures of a race-meet every now and then ; 
he can get to Calcutta in a couple of days if 
he wants to visit the capital ; and last, but not 
least, his lot is one which he does not ordinarily 
find insuperable difficulties in persuading the 
girl of his heart to share. In the old uncivilized 
days things were different. I have spoken with 
an elderly gentleman who, earlier in life, had 
lived seventeen years without seeing an Euro- 
pean lady, and, indeed, he could reckon on his 
fingers the white faces he had seen. Those 
were the days of " no heel taps," of discredit- 
able indigenous connections, and of a rough- 
ness in manners which has now altogether 
disappeared. Planter-life in India has now 
very many features in common with country- 
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life ia a good country afc home. British ladies 
ai'e no lono;er phenomenal in the Mofussil by 
reason of their rarity, and their presence has 
exercised its invariable influence ; ifc has sweet- 
ened, elevated, and purified country-life in 
India. 

An indigo "concern" is an affair to be spoken 
of with respect and^ consideration, for it repre- 
sents much capital, much outlay, and, with 
good fortune and good management, much 
profit. A " concern" generally consists of one 
liead factory, with several ** outworks," that is, 
outlying indigo farms, too far distant from the 
cliief centre to be superintended therefrom in 
detail, and on each of which therefore there is 
a resident assistant, who not only raises indigo, 
but manufactures it where grown in the vats 
and presses of the sub- factory. This is not the 
place for entering into an explanation of the 
difficult question whether indigo planting is 
beneficial or detrimental to the agricultural 
interests of the native population ; nor if it 
"were, have I that familiarity with the aoudition 
of the topic which would warrant me in mak- 
ing the attempt. It seems to stand to reason 
that a grasping and unscrupulous planter can 
do not a little harm in tftis way ; but planter^ 
of this character are few and far between, and 
I can testify to this, that the native villages in 
the neighbourhood of indigo factories almost 
invariably wear a more prosperous aspect than 
those in districts where there is no indigo 
cultivation. It is a happy accident for Tirhoot 
and Chumparun in the present season of dire j 
trouble that there are indigo planters within 
their borders. But for them, the adequate 
transport of grain into the distressed districts 
■would have been an impossibility, and tlie 
devotion with which the planters are laboring 
to assuage the sufferings of the native popula- 
tion around them is one of the few bright spots 
on the sullen desert- surface of the famine. 

An apprenticeship must be served to indigo 
planting as to most other avocations. A 
youngster comes out from England, as ignorant 
of the language and the ways of the natives 
as be is of the art and mystery of cultivating 
indigo. For a year or two he has no " charge," 
but abides at a factory, where he learns the busi- 
ness and the language under the tutelage of an 
expert. Then he blossoms into an " assistant," 
gets the local management of an outwork factory 
into his own hands, and virtually commences an 
** indigo career." He may be an assistant for 
years, on a salary of Rupees 200 a-ftionth. But 
his bfiire pay, whether ib be two hundred rupees 
as an afusistant or triple that sum as a manager, 
is not to be regarded as an index of his 
remuneration. He has his bungalow rent-free, 
the factory finds him in horseflesh, since horses 
are necessary to enable him to do his work ; 
it finds him also in servants, in bread, lights, 
and garden-prgdace. There ia a commission on ! 



the " make" of the year which commission often 
is worth more than the salary ; and there arc 
such perquisites as *' salaamis," Vfec, into the 
mysteries of which I do not pretend to have 
penetrated. If a fellow is of an economical turn, 
he may be able in a good year to lay by the 
whote of his pay. Then, if he has capacity, and 
still more if he has interest in combination 
with capacity, he attains unto the more eligible 
position of a " manager," with personal charge 
over the principal factory, and tlie supervision 
of the outworks. From manager he may " get 
into a concern," beginning probably with a 
*' one anna" share, and gradually improving his 
foothold till he owns a concern all to himself. 
But, whether assisfant manager or managing 
proprietor, he is always the same frank, genial 
good fellow, ever ready to give himself trouble 
for the behoof of the stranger within his gates, 
overfull of energy and "go," doing his work 
and enjoying his pleasure alike with equal 
vigour and stout British manliness. 

The life of an indigo planter is by no means 
all beer and skittles. For some six montlis in 
the year he is in the saddle £vom six o'clock in 
the morning until noon, superintending the 
ploughing, the sowing, the weeding, and the 
reaping. About the end of June '* Mahaye" 
begins, and lasts nntil the beginning of 
September. " ^Lihaye" is the manufacture of 
the indigo, the mashing and beating of it in 
great vats, the running of the water into other 
vats, and the treatment of the stuff through 
i various stages nntil it emerges from the 
*' presses" — veritable indigo worth ever so 
many Rupees a pound. " Mahkye" occurs in 
the very hottest part of the Indian year ; bat 
the indigo planter must disregard the heat if 
he is to keep up his character and earn com- 
mission. He spends hours every day ia a little 
shed perched high over his vats, whence he 
can superintend the labors of the coolies, and 
see for himself that the mashing is thorough, 
and the running off takes place in the nick of 
time. He must generally pervade the preas- 
houso, and it will not do for him to be dainty 
over a stain of blue on his hands or face. He 
must superintend the storing, for the mild 
Hindoo is not proverbial for honesty, and feels 
sorely tempted when the chance offers to carry 
off a piece of indigo which will hardly make a 
knot in his cummerbund, and yet for which he 
can realise a rupee. When "ilahaye" is over,, 
the cold weather is thinking of setting in ; and 
then, after giving a start to his cultivation, tlie 
indigo planter feels himself a free man fbr a 
se&son. His holiday time has come, and he 
is the man who knows how to enjoy a holidaj 
time. 

A cun*cnt of pleasant social intercourse 
ripples on all the year round. The distances 
are great, no doubt^ from factory to factory^ 
but distances go for little among men who hare 
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many boi'ses, aud to wbom physical exertion is 
more of a pleasure than a toil. A man thinks 
nothing of driving or riding thirty miles to drop 
casually in on a " neighbour," see the pleasant 
face and hear the pleasant voice of a lady, and 
play a game of billiards with her hunband or 
lier father. It is not often that there is a set 
dinner party at the house of a planter, bat it is 
not often that he dines without a gaest or gnests 
at his table, especially if he is a married man. 
At every meal a spare cover or two are laid on 
chance, and somebody or other is pretty safe to 
turn up and use the knife and fork. Hospital- 
ity among mdigo planters is not reckoned a 
virtue ; it is a custom — an affair of habit, and 
nobody thinks it anything else than a matter 
of the commonest course. Stranger and friend 
are welcome alike. The latter requires no 
letters of introduction; aud the only difficulty 
which he experiences is in being allowed to go 
away. Home hospitality has passed into a pro- 
verb, but it must be said of us that we are 
hardly enthusiastically willing to lend our 
horses. But lending his horses is an every-day 
custom with the indigo planter ; indeed I have 
sometimes thought that he keeps horses in 
order that he may lend them. . Without this 
readiness to lend horses, it would be impossible 
to get about the country. But with a day's 
notice, one may drive fifty miles between day- 
break and dinner; and this too although the 
run of each horse is only some four or five 
miles. It is all managed for you without any 

trouble. Mr. , with whom you are staying, 

sends on a note to Mr. at the next factory, 

who sends on to the next, and so the thing is 
done. At every five miles yen find a h6rse 
waiting for you, which you use, sending your 
" salaam" to the owner, of whose veiy name 
you may be ignorant. 

Nothing has surprised me more than the 
success with which the planters keep abreast 
of the world in literature aud information. To 
every factory comes daily the Pioneer or the 
Eiiglishnan, two or three days old, according 
to the remoteness of the locality. By the 
English njail come out Uie Hbnie News, the 
Mail, the Illustfated, the Oraphic, and Punch, 
Then every group of factories has itsjowu book 
club and magazine club. The secretary of 
these is almost invariably a lady, and the 
books are circulated from factory to factory 
by messenger- peons. " Mudie's" is tlie great 
fountain-head whence these book clubs are fed. 
The secretary keeps her eye on the advertise- 
ments of new books and receives suggestions 
from the members ; and she sends home from 
time to time a list of the books which are 
desired, which duly arrive by return mail. The 
budget is by no means entirely made up of 
novels, and I have seen some uncommonly 
tough reading among the olla podrida of a book 
club. In remote places, where life is very quiet, 
excitement becomes very intense as to the 



de^i07temefU of a good story which is running its 
course in a magazine. 

While doing his work like a man, the planter 
contrives to pack a deal of amusement into his 
life. I believe him to be the original inventor 
of the game of hockey, now so popular at home. 
In the cold weather, match follows fast upon 
match, and some of the ponies are prodigies of 
speed and dodginess. Nearly all the planters 
belong to that gallant regiment the " Tirhoot 
Mounted Rifles," to which Chumparuu fur- 
nishes the contingent of a troop. The troops 
meet occasionally for drill at their respective 
head-quarters, and after drill there is sure to bo 
a hockey, and as likely as not a ball. Ouco 
a year there is a grand parade and inspection 
at the regimental head-quarters, and fair ladies 
look upon the wheeling, the charging, and the 
ball practice of the gallant mounted riflemen. 
I don't think there is a planter's bungalow in 
the district that has not in it a sheaf of boar 
speai's, and the sport of pig-sticking is enthu- 
siastically engaged in whenever an opportunity 
occurs. A man will ride two hundred miles, 
there and back, for the sake of making ono 
in a pig-sticking party. A few of the planter 
keep race-horses, doing their own training and 
riding ; and a man who rides boldly in a steeple- 
chase over an Indian country mast not stand 
particular over the breaking of a few of his 
bones. One of the best and most successful 
gentlemen jockeys, perhaps, in India, both over 
a country and on the flat, is a Chumparuu 
planter, who trains and rides his own horaes, 
and is reported not to have a single bone in his 
body that has not been fractured at least once. 
A race meeting in Belmr is a mighty serious 
business. At home we go to Ascot, or to tho 
Derby, or Goodwood, make a day of it, and 
have done with it. In country districts, to bo 
sure, the race ball remains an institution, bat 
it comes only once a year, and when the last 
carriageful has left in the grey dawn, the 
Assembly rooms in the county town return 
to their sombreness, and ara available for 
lectures, bazaars, and cheap readings for the 
rest of the year. But here a race-meet lasts 
over a fortnight, there being racing every 
alternate morning, and a ball every alternate 
evening. At the Sonepore meet, on the plain 
near the junction of the Gnudnok with the 
Ganges, all the company abide thi*oaghout the 
festival in tents. Parties are made up of con« 
sidorable size, each party having its own camp, 
bressing, dining, flirting, and dancing are the 
order of the day and night, and men lose at 
once their money and their hearts. The balls 
are held in the large room oji the ground-floor 
of the race-stand, and people come from afar 
off — from Calcutta, Bombay, and even from 
Ceylon — to participate in the varied round 
of pleasures which the Sonepore meet aflbrds. 
The planters muster strongly, and carry off 
their own share both of ladiea' smilcB and 
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of cups and stakes; but tbey B.ve beginning tof 
prefer tlie less cosmopolitan meets at Mozuflfer- 
pore and Moteeharee. There have been times 
when lady partners were somewhat rare in the 
long ball-room in the Jordan Chupra; but last 
year, I am informed, the fair sex did So abound 
that positively there were wall flowers. It is 
an even chance that the married planter of 
Tirhoot has met his fate at a Mozuffeiporfe 
racG^nnieeting, and numerous engjagements^take 
date from that pleasant festival. Such an 
occasion, indeed, is il for engagements that 
n lady has been known to commit herself in 
this way to two different gentlemen at the 
same meet, — a procedure calculated to result 
in some embarrassment, not to speak of the 
confusion entailed. If our married planter has 
not found h& wife at some such gathering as 
this, the ch^ctf are that she is liis old sweet- 
heart of the-eany days at home. The couple 
have loyally kept their pledge, and when the 
man fin'd.s himself in a position whiclk entitles 
liim to marry, his betrothed com&s out to him, 
and lives with some lady friend until they 
twain are made one flesh. Then the wife is 
brought homo to the husband*s bungalow, 
and the modest married life begins. I know 
nothing prettier, purer, and mora genuinely 
true and natuml, than married life in the 
Indian Mofnssil. The conditions of their life 
seem to knit man and wife in a peculiarly 
tender union ; not alone are they man and 
wife, but comrades and friends as well. The 
man is elevated by marriage ; the womjui 
never deteriorates. My life here has been 'one 
of huiTying and scurrying, affoi'ding but scant 
opportunity for socicfl intercourse; but tjhere 
rise up before me as I writ«, not one, but 
many pictures of happy pure domestic house- 
holds into which I have had a glimpse since 
I crossed the Ganges at Hajeepore. 

In truth, the Britigh-hood of the whole dis- 
trict seems one happy family. I believe there is 
some jocular jealousy between the planters of 
Tirhoot and Chumparun which finds harmless 
expression ii) such a stanza as the following : 

It's all very well to loaf and swell 

In Mozufferpore and Sarun, 
But give me the pla^e that goes the pace, 

Hurrah for old Chnmparun ! 

But they don't quarrel when they meet, but 
shake hands and call each other by the most 
amazing familiar nicknames, which to me are 
a source of inexhaustible amusement. Every 
man has his nickname, and let it be ever 
so personal and rasping, he answers to it 
in the cheeriest way imaginable. It is embar- 
rassing, it will J)e admitted, to the entire 
V stranger, to hear a genlteman with whose real 
name he is unacquainted, addressed as "The 
Long Thre£'* You don't like to call a man 
" Long Thief" whom you haVe not known five 
minutes; it- occurs to you that it mi^ht bo 
regiuded as a liberty. But what are you to do 



when you don't know any other name, and 
when yon find him answering t^ that name aa 
readily as if it had been bestowed upon htiu 
in lawful baptism. In familiar intercourse no 
man is addressed by his right name, but by 
his nickname. " Hullo, Boafch !" shouts yonr 
companion to a gentleman whom he des^rries in 
the offing in a buggy. " How goes it., S^ngol 
Wurzel ?*' is the ready rejoinder. One knows 
what a mangel wurZel is, and conjectures that 
the name may have been bestowed by reason 
of a presumed agricultural oriorin ; but whevoo 
" boach," and what may " boach" be ? " Boach" 
tnnis out to be the native for alligator; and yoa 
feel that the subject does not demand further 
investigation. 

Pallida mors occasionally shows its wan faco 
in the plant-er's bungalow, as everywhere else ; 
and when it conies it seldom dallies over its 
errand. You may lunch with a man who is in 
rude health, and when dinner-time comes yoa 
may hear that he is dead. Only the other day 
I visited a young planter whose lines seemed t*> 
me to have fallen in very pleasant places. He 
had just married a fair young wife, he himself 
was " full of Uusty life," and around the pair 
it appeared lo me that there was everything 
which could make life pleasant. A little later 
I was staying with the uncle of this young* 
planter, from whom but the day before' had 
come a letter announcing an early visit. Tlio 
morning brought a telegmm — " l)avid is lying 
most dangerously ill." Tlie uncle made harri«3d 
preparations for the long journey, for he knew 
full well the meaning of a* dangerous illness in 
India. But before he had started there came 
a telegraph peon hard on the heels of the first, 
with the laconic message, David died at ten 
o'clock." So the journey of the uncle was no 
longer that he might see his nephew alive, bat 
that by dint of hard travelling, he might lower 
his nephew's head into the grave. There i.^ 
hardly a factory garden in the corner of which 
there lives not among the blossoming shraba 
the quiet meiiieiito mori, in the shape of tombs. 
At some of the old factories ther^ is quite a 
little grave-yai'd, where the children lie side by 
side with old folk, and where the story of the 
factory is written in brief on the tombstones. 
But we can die but once, and the graves in tiie 
garden are nob to throw a gloom over tho 
cheerful planter-life. Each man to his calling ; 
but I often find myself wishing that tho avoca- 
tion of an indigo planter were my own, and 
that I had a veritable claim, and not mereiy 
a courtesy- privilege, to join in the frank, aimplo 
doggrel chorus — 

Then let U3 pull together, boys. 

Drown envy, caro, and strife ; 
I pledge each brother planter, 

And each brother planter's wife ; 
For the dearest, sweetest, beat of sdl. 

Arc tho ladies whom wc know. 

-^liullan Ecominist^ July 31, 1871, p. 322. 
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